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UNITED  STATES. 

It  seems,  from  the  official  correspondence  recently  published  by  the 
State  Department,  that  the  present  administration  had  scarcely  been 
two  weeks  in  power  before  it  was  called  upon  to  show  its  fixed  pur- 
pose to  dischai^e  the  duties  of  neutrality  towards  the  belligerents  of 
Europe  .with  the  strictest  impartiality.  The  circumstances  of  the  case 
were  as  follows: 

The  Germanic  Confederation,  desirous  of  building  up  a  German  navy, 
applied  to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  through  their  minister, 
Mr.  Donelson,  m  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding  year,  to  sanction  its 
taking  a  number  of  American  naval  officers  into  its  employment  and 
pay  for  a  stipulated  time.     Mr.  Polk,  with  the  concurrence  of  his  cabi- 
net, naturally  gratified  by  this  compliment  to  the  American  navy,  was 
disposed  to  favour  the  application  so  far  as  it  could  be  done  with  pro- 
priety, bat  deemed  it  prudent  to  learn  the  precise  character  and  dura- 
tion, of  the  services  expected,  with  other  details^  before  he  decided 
whether  he  would  ask  of  Congress  authority  to  grant  the  permission 
applied  for.     With  thb  view,  Commodore  rarker  was  despatched  to 
Berlin  aiid  Frankfort,  and  directed  there  to  obtam,  under  the  direction 
vol-,  ui.— SEPT.,  1849.  1 
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of  Mr.  Donelson^  the  desired  information.  In  the  month  of  January 
he  communicated  to  Mr.  Mason,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  result  of 
his  inquiries,  by  which  it  appeared  that  "little  or  notmng"  had  been 
done  towards  the  creation  of  a  German  navy;  that  two  British  mail 
steamers,  recently  purchased,  and  another  authorized  to  be  purchased 
in  the  United  States,  constituted  the  whole  naval  force  they  had  to  op- 
pose^  to  the  Danish  navy,  then  conustine  of  1,085  guns,  and  9,755 
men,  and  comprehending  five  line  of  battle  ships  of  eighty-four  guns 
each.  He  remarks  that  on  the  expiration  of  the  armistice  between  the 
Confederation  and  Denmark  on  the  26th  of  March,  a  renewal  of  hos- 
tilities was  confidently  expected;  and,  with  such  disparity  offeree,  he 
saw  no  field  for  an  American  officer  to  acquire  Credit  for  himself  or  his 
country,  and  further,  that  the  Grejman  Confederation  itself  could  not 
be  established  without  a  civil  war;  he  therefore  thought,  that  in  the 
existing  state  of  things,  it  would  he  imwise  for  an  American  officer  to 
take  any  part  in  (German  affairs,  except  in  the  way  of  advice. 

It  seemed,  from  the  letter  of  the  German  minister  of  commerce  and 
marine  to  Commodore  Parker,  that  the  American  officers  wanted  were, 
one  commodore,  one  lieutenant  or  commander'  (as  the  Commodore 
should  choose,)  three  lieutenants  to  command  three  steam  sloops,  ten 
lieutenants  to  command  sm^fler  ^eamboats  or  gun-boats,  and  twenty- 
four  passed  midshipmen.  AH  of  which  officers  were  to  be  advanced 
to  one  grade  higher  thdn  that' which  they  severally  held  in  the  Ameri- 
can navy.  He  also  wished  for  a  superintendent  of  naval  construction, 
and  two  assistants;  and  lastly,  he  requested  that  an  officer  should  be 
furnished  to  aid  in  arming  and  manning  the  steam  frigate  they  had  or- 
dered to  be  purchased  in  the  United  States. 

Before  Commodore  Parker's  despatches  were  received  by  the  Ameri- 
can governm^t,  Baron  Roenae,  the  Envoy  from  the  German  govern- 
ment to  the  United  States,  applied  to  Mr.  Mason  for  minute  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  organizing  a  navy;  on  the  naval  school,  navy 
yards,  dry  docks,  naval  hospitals;  draughts  of  sailmg  and  steam  ves- 
sels; guns,  and  gun-carriages;  the  police  of  the  navy,  atod  the  bureaux 
for  its  management,  the  expense  of  procuring  which  information  he  was 
ready  to  pay.  Some  days  afterwards.  Baron  Roenne  adced  Mr.  Mason 
to  designate  an  officer  to  assist  in  selecting  a  steam  frigate;  to  take 
the  command  of  her  when  purchased,  and  to  superintend  her  equip- 
ment as  a  vessel  of  war;  and,  finally,  to  take  her  to  Bremerhaven, 
there  to  await  the  further  orders  of  the  German  government. 

The  information  sought  f(xr  by  the  German  envoy  seems  to  have  been 
promptly  given  by  Mr.  Mason,  on  the  authority  of  the  President,  and 
the  proper  officers  of  the  Navy  yard  at  New  York  were  required  to  gire 
such  facilities  in  the  equipment  of  the  war  steamer,  as  should  be  "xxm- 
sistent  with  the  public  interests  and  the  business  of  the  yard.^'  An  an- 
swer to  the  further  requests  of  Baron  R6enne  was  deferred  until 
Commodore  Parker's  report  ^as  received.     Accordingly,  on  the  1st  of 
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Mardi,  Mr.  Mason  informed  Baron  Roenne  that  he  had  received  that 
report,  a  copy  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  instructions  to  the  Commo- 
dore, he  transmitted  t^  tht  Baron.  He  informs  the  envoy  that  the 
Present  does  not,  under  existing  circumstances,  consider  it  advisable 
to  ask  of  Congress  to  permit  American  officers  to  enter  into  forei^ 
service,  and  that  they  could  not  constitutionally  «[iter  such  service 
without  the  sanction  of  Congress.  He  farther  states  that,  in  case  of 
war  between  Gennany  and  Depmark,  American  officer*  could  not  be 
permitted  to  take  part  with  either.  His  application,  therefore,  for  an 
officer  to  take  command  of  the  war  steamer  must  be  refused. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  the  present  administratibn  came 
into  power.  But  it  was  soon  perceived  that  fiirther  precautions  must 
be  taken  to  maintain  for  the  United  States  the  character  of  neutrality 
in  the  very  probable  contingency  of  renewed  hostilities  between  Den- 
mark and  the  Grerma^  government.  The  order  to  the  officers  of  the 
Navy  yard  to  afford  facilities  for  the  equipment  ef  the  German  steam 
frigate,  *Hhe  United  States,*^  was  revoked  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy ;  and,  on  the  10th  of  April,  Mr^  Clayton,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
wrote  to  Baron  Roenne  that  the  president,  soon  after  he  came  into 
office,  learnt  that  a  large  steamer,  then  fitting  out  in  New  York,  was 
to  be  employed  ly  the  German  government  in  its  war  with  Denmark ; 
tliat  the  Umted  States,  at  peace  with  all  nations,  wished  to  preserve 
those  relations  of  amity  which  are  at  once  enjoined  by  their  treaties 
with  foreign  powers,  and  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  He 
then  refers  to  the  act  of  Congress^of  April^  1818,  one  section  of  which 
requires  the  forcible  .detention  of  vessels  like  the  steamer  United  States, 
probablv  intended  to  commit  hostilities  against  a  friendly  power ;  inflicts 
fine  and  imprisonment  on  all  persons  engaged  in  such  enterprises,  and 
requires  the  owners  of  such  vessels  to  give  bond  that  tbey  shall  not 
commit  hostilities  against  any  nation  at  pi!eace  with  the  United  States. 
He  states  that  Denmark,  by  its  minister  here,  had^  protested  against 
the  fitting  out  of  this  steamer,  and  had  received  satisfactory  assurances 
firom  the  r resident  that  the  duties  of  neutrality  should  not  be  thereby 
violated.  He  adds,  that  the  President,  desirous  at  the  same  time  to 
manifest  his  friendly  feelings  towards  the  German  nation,  and  his 
confidence  in  their  envoy,  would  make  no  opposition  to  the  deptirture 
of  the  steamer  United  States,  if  the  envoy  would  give  his  solemn  as- 
surance that  such  steamer  would  not  be  employed  against  any  power 
with  which  the  United  States  were  then  at  peace. 

To  this  communication,  Baron  Roenne  replies  on  the  14tii,  at  great 
length.  He  refers  to  the  desire  of  the  German  people  to  possess  a 
navy,  and  the  measures  they  had  taken  to  eflFectuate  their  purpose;  he 
says,  that  having  decided  on  adopting  a  federal  government,  they  had 
naturally  looked  to  the  United  States  for  aid  and  advice.  They  had, 
therefore,  hailed  with  lively  satisfaction  the  mission  of  an  American 
envoy  to  Frankfort,  and  one  of  the  first  requests  to  him  had  been  to 
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secure  the  assistance  of  American  oflScers  in  building  up  a  Grennan 
navy.  He  adverte  to  the  appointment  of  Commodore  Parker,  and  to 
his  report  to  the  American  government,  and  complains  of  his  advice 
against  the  employment  of  American  officers  in  the  German  service,  as 
inconsistent  with  the  office  he  himself  had  undertaken  in  Oermany,  re- 
lative to.  the  employment  of  such  officers,  and  the  advice  lie  had  given 
relative  to  the  purchase  and  equipment  of  a  war  steamer  in  the  United 
States.  He  notices,  also,  his  own  correspondence  with  Mr.  Mason, 
and  he  relies  on  these,  and  other  details  to  show  that  there  was  no  se- 
cresy  in  this  affair,  and  that  when  the  facilities  were  granted  by  the 
American  government  for  fitting  out  the  steamer,  it  was  known  to  all 
that  she  was  intended  to  be  u^  as  a  vessel  of  war.  He  does  not, 
howeyer,  admit  that  she  was  designed  to  be  employed  against  Den- 
mark. The  real  object,  as  had  been  stated  to  Mr.  Mason,  was  that 
the  vessel  was  to  be  taken  to  Bremerhaven,  the  German  naval  station 
on  the  North  Sea,  there,  to  remain  until  farther  orders;  that  the  ar- 
mistice which  existed  when  the  steamer  was  ordered,  had  been  conti- 
nued to  the  15th  inst.,  and  that  there  was  reason  to  hope  that  peace 
had  been  already  concluded.  He  insists  that  the  purchase  of  this 
steamer,  as  well  as  of  others,  had  no  reference  to  the  war  with  Den- 
mark, but  grew  out  of  the  determination  of  the  German  government 
to  have  ^  navy.  He  says,  that  desirous  not  to  involve  the  United 
States  in  difficulties,  or  to  violate  its  laws,  he  had  consulted  eminent 
counsel  in  New  York  on  the  act  of  Congress  of  April,  1818,  according 
to  whose  opinion,  which  he  cites,  the  steamer  in  question,  though  ^^  fully 
furnished,  fitted  out,  and  armed,"  would  not  come  within  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act,  if  she  were  not  intended  to  cruise  or  conunit  hostili- 
ties against  any  foreign  power,  then  at  peace  with  the  United  States. 

He  insists  that  the  **  ulterior  purpose  "  of  using  a  vessel  of  war  is 
not  made  criminal  by  the  act  of  Congress,  it  is  only  "  the  prpximate 
and  immediate  intent''  which  is  looked  to;  and  he  gives  a  solemn  as- 
surance that  the  steamer  United  States  was  not  purchased  or  fitted  out 
with  intent  to  commit  hostilities  against  the  subjects  or  property  of 
Denmark,  or  other  powers  at  peace  with  the  United  States,  but  to  go 
to  Bremerhaven,  and  there  receive  further  orders.  These  further  or*- 
ders  he  claims  not  to  know,^nd  says  they  will  depend  upon  contingen- 
cies not  now  foreseen.  He  says  that  althpugh  he  conceived  that  the 
German  government  might  fit  out  and  arm  their  steamer  without  vio- 
lating the  act  of  1818,  yet  that  their  agents,  in  their  anxiety  not  to 
compromise  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States,  had  decided  not  ta  fit 
out  the  vessel  as  a  war  steamer  until  the  consent  of  the  proper  autho- 
rities was  obtained:  that  consent  he  hopes  will  now  be  granted.  He 
concludes  with  reiterating  the  intention  of  his  government,  not  to  vio- 
late the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  expresses  surprise  and  mortifi- 
cation at  the  revocation  of  the  orders  to  grant  facilities  for  the  equip- 
ment of  the  steamer,  smce  like  facilities  had  been  granted  on  many 
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former  occasions.  Had  he  received  notice  that  the  orders  were  to  be 
revoked,  he  would  have  removed  th6  miscotiception,  to  which,  judging 
from  the  friendly  assurances  ^ven  both  by  the  President  and  his  pre- 
decessor>  he  attributes  that  revocation.  . 

Mr.  Clayton,  on  the  29th,  replied  to  Baron  Roeni^e,  that  although 
it  was  nQt  the  intention  of  the  American  government  to  argue  the  ques- 
tion that  had  given  rise  to  the  present  correspondence,  yet  the  Presi- 
dent, from  his  profound  respect  for  the  German  government,  had 
thought  proper  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  on  the 

Juestion,  a  copy  of  wUch  opinion  Mr.  Clayton  then  transmits  to  the 
rerman  minister.  He  then  repeats  the  conditions  on  which  the  steamer 
will  be  permitted  to  leave  the  harbour  of  New  York,  and  he  hopes 
that  the  German  minister  will  be  prepared  to  give  the  required  assu- 
rance. 

According  to  the  opinio^  of  the  Attorney  General,  the  steamer  which 
the  German  government  was  then  fitting  out  in  New  York  is  within 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress,  of  April,  1818.  He  states  the 
grounds  of  his  opinion,  and  says  that  the  construction  of  the  law  con- 
tended for  by  Baron  Roenne,  would  defeat  its  purpose. 

Baron  Roenne,  two  days  afterwards,  offers  comments  on  the  opinion 
of  the  Attorney  General.  He  relies  on  there  being  no  secrecy  in  that 
affair,  and  on  the  earl  v.  sanction  of  the  American  government;  insists 
that  the  present  case  is  not  within  the  act  of  Congress  of  1818;  that 
the  assurance  he  had  already  given  in  his  note  of  the  14th  ultimo  fully 
met  the  provisions  of  that  act;  that  to  go  further  would  be  inconsistent 
with  his  duty  to  his  country,  and  will  not,  he  is  persuaded,  be  required 
of  him  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Clayton,  on  the  5th,  says  that  from  the  great  desire  felt  to 
satisfy  the  Gennan  government  of  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  United 
States,  he  i^  induced  to  reply  to  the  ar^ment  of  Baron  Roenne;  that 
secrecy,  though  a  common  badge  of  cnme,  is  not  indispensable  to  it; 
that  the  executive  branch  of.  the  government  ,is  not  the  government, 
and  cannot  sanction  a  criminal  violation  of  law.  He  shows,  from  a 
detailed  reference  to  the  facts,  that  the  case  is  within  the  law  of  1818, 
and  that  the  imnister's  construction  of  his  own  assurance  would  render 
that  assurance  of  no  value.  He  concludes,  that  as  Baron  Roenne  re- 
fuses to  give  the  required  assurance,  the  Collector  of  New  York  is  in- 
structed to  execute  the  11th  section  of  the  act  of  Congress,  by  which 
the  steamer  will  be  detained  until  her  true  owner  gives  satisfactory 
security  that  she  shall  not  be  employed  to  commit  hostilities  against 
any  power  now  at  peace  with  the  United  States;  and  the  Baron  is  at 
liberty  to  carry  the  questions  he  has  raised  before  the  judicial  tribunals 
of  the  country,  by  whose  decisions  the  President  will  cheerfully  abide. 
Baron  Roenne,  in  a  note  of  the  15th  of  May,  submits  to  the  decision 
of  the  President,  with  a  protest,  and  adds  that  the  bond  required  will 
be  given  by  die  agents  of  the  German  government.    The  questions  on 
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which  he  has  cliffered  firom  the  Secretary  of  State,  will  he  open  for  the 
decision  of  the  courts,  should  a  suit  be  brought  on  the  bond,  which, 
however,  he  does  not  anticipate,  a  bond  was  accordingly  given  by  Mr. 
William  Wedding,  who  was  designated  as  the  agent  of  the  ^'Central 
Power  of  Gtermany.'* 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Steen  Bill6,  the  Danish  Char^  d' Affaires  to  the 
United  States,  on  the  2d  of  April,  called  the  attention  of  Mr.  Clayton 
to  the  case  of.  the  war  steamer  ^*  Unided  States,"  then  fittine  out  in 
New  York,  and  which,  he  said,  was  to  retain  her  American  character 
until  she  was  deGvered  in  a  German  port.  He  urges  that  the  case  is 
within  the  scope  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  1818,  and  asks  for  the  inter- 
position of  the  executive.  Mr.  Clayton  states  in  bis  reply,  that  his 
attention  had  been  drawn  to  this  subject  as  soon  as  he  took  charge  of 
the  State  Department,  and  that  he  had  promptly  obtained  information 
of  the  real. character  and  destination  of  the  steamer  in  question.  Mr. 
Bille  was  invited  to  come  to  Washington  from  Philadelphia,  to  receive 
the  necessary  explanations.  In  a  subsequent  correspondence  between 
bim  and  Mr.  Clayton,  Mr.  Bill^  expressed  >  himself  entirely  satisfied 
with  the  course  pursued  by  the  American  government.  Mr.  Clayton 
had  taken  the  precaution  to  ^uire  of  the  American  Charg6  at 
Copenhagen,  to  afford  the  requimte  explanations  and  assurances  to 
the  Danish  government.  He  had  given  similar  instructions  to  Mr. 
Donelson,  and  learned  from  him  that  th^  course  adopted  by  the 
American  government,  relative  to  the  steamer  United  States,  was  mghly 
approved  by  the  Prussian  ministry;  and  that  the  members  of  ^he  Ger^ 
man  cabinet,  at  Frankfort,  also  expressed  themselves  satisfied  with  that 
course.  Mr.  Duckwilz  admitted  that  as  matters  then  stood,  it  was 
fortunate  that  none  of  the  American  officers  had  accepted  the  invitation 
given  to  them. 

It  was  of  importance  for  the  United  State3  to  proclaim  to  the  world 
at  this  time,  when  their  neutral  relations  were  so  likely  to  be  affected 
by  the  contests  which  agitated  Europe,  that  while  they  are  -determined 
on  mainta^ng  their  rights  of  neutrality,  once  so  grossly  assailed,  they 
were  also  no  fess  determined  strictlyio  fulfil  its  duties;  and  this  course 
was  further  recommended  by  the  fact,  that  in  their  late  war  with  Mex- 
ico, those  duties  had  been  most  scrupulously  respected  by  all  other  na- 
tions, notwithstanding  the  known  sympathiesof  some  of  them  with  our 
adversaries* 

Whibt  all  interference  in  the  disputes  of  other  nations  must  be  re- 
garded as  unfriendly  to  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  as  affording  ready 
pretexts  for  political  ambition,  a  nation  is  required  to  put  no  restraint 
on  its  feelings  when  they  lead  only  to  acts  of  beneficence, — as  in  the 
case  of  the  appeal  latdy  made  by  the  lady  of  Sir  John  Franklin  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  aid  in  the  search  for  her  husband, 
who,  having  been  sent  by  the  British  government  on  an  exp^ition  to 
the  Arctic  regions,  had  not  been  heard  of  for  more  than  two  years. 
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The  Preodent  leadilj  and  cordially  expressed  his  'willingneis  to  use 
the  power  he  posses^.to  further  her  purpose,  and  orders  to  the  naval 
department  were  issued  accordingly;  but  it  has  been  since  asoertam^ 
that,  restricted  ap  is  the  executive  power  to  the  spedfic  olijects  for 
which  numey  has  been  appropriated,  the  department  bad  no  means  at 
their  d]q>08al  of  despatching  a  vessel  at  this  time  in  search  of  the  un- 
fortunate explorers* 

The  United  States  were  this  year  again  visited  by  the  Asiatio.dia- 
lera,  after  an  interval  of  sixteen  years.  It  made  its  first  appeanmce  in 
the  springy,  and  continued  to  spread  and  increase  in  virulence  tbrougb- 
out  the  summer  months.  In  ev^ry  paft  of  the  Union,  diarrhoea  and 
other  intestinal  diseases  iiidicated  the  presence  of  that  atmospheric 
ncison  vi^hich  is  supposed  to  belhe  proximate  cause  of  the  epidemic; 
but  it  was  only  in  the  cities  sgid  towns  that  it  was  aggravated  to  the 
^cific  malady,  except  in  a  iem  rare  cases.  The  western  towns  suffered 
much  more  severely  than  those  on  the  Atlantic, -and  none  so  much  as 
St  Louis  and  Cincinnati.  The  disease,  in  the  Atlantic  cities,  was  less 
&tal  than  it  had  been  in  1832  and  1833,  but  this  was  because  it  at- 
tacked a  smaller  proportion  of  the  population;  for,  in  general,  now  as 
then,  not  more  than  one^half  of  tjiose  seized  with  it  recov<^red.  Now 
as  then,  too,  its  ravages  were  at  first  prmcipally  among  those  wlio 
were  exposed  to  the  discomforts  of  poverty,  who  wfere  uncleanly  in 
theii*  baoits,  or  who  indulged  themselves  in  eating  fruit,  or  succulent 
V|^etaUes.  The  mortality  in  some  of  the  western-  towns  was  frightful. 
T£s  smaller  comparative  number  of  cases  this  year,  in  places  where 
the  diminution  was  observable,  may  be  attributed  either  to  a  mitigated 
form  of  the  disease,  except  in  a  few  localiti^  or  to  increased  medical  skill 
in  arresting  its  progress  in  its  incipient  stages*  A  more  minute  history 
than  has  yet  been  given  of  this  terrible  scourge  of  humanity  may  con- 
tribute tp^  bring  it  now  within  the  Control  of  medical  science.  In  tiie 
Chronide  will  be  found  some  further  details  of  its  extenft  and  jprogress. 

The  new  administration  soon  had  another-,  opportunity  of  exhibiting 
its  determination  to  respect  our  treaty  obligations  towards  other  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  its  pacific  policy.  The  President,  understanding 
that  a  secret  expedition  was  m  preparation  near  New  Orleans,  whose 
object  was  the  invasion  of  either  Mexico  or  Cuba,  issued  a  procla- 
mation on  the  11th  of  August,  while  on  a  tour  through  the  northern 
States,  tot  the  purpose  of  warding  the  cntizena  of  th6  Ui^ted  States  that 
all  such  oiterprises  w^e  iii  violation  of  our  treieity  engagements;  that 
they  subjected  those  persons  who  Were  concerned  m  them  to  the  penal- 
ties of  the  law,  and  that  such  persons  must,  in  no  extremity,  Expect  the 
protection  pr  interposition  of  the  government.    All  officers  of  the 

§overnment,  civil  and  mifitary,  were  further  required  to  aid  in  arresting 
le  offenders  and  bringing  them  to  punishment.  It  has  been  since  un- 
derstood that  Cuba  was  the  object  of  the  expedition,  and  that  the  enter- 
prise Has  been  encouraged,  and  probably  set  on  foot,  by  persons  of 
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weight  and  influence  in  that  bland,  in  which  there  has  long  been  com- 
plaints of  oppressive  exactions  on  their  commerce,  and  of  other  acts  of 
misgovernment.  Thoush  this  timely  and  decisive  conise  of  the  Execu- 
tive has  not,  it.  is  said,  mduced  all  whp  were  engaged  in  the  lawless 
enterprise  to  abandon  it  altc^ther,  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  so  quicken 
the  viffilance  of  the  public  officers  that  they,  with  the  aid  of  the  sober- 
minded  and  loyal  portion  of  our  .citizens,  will  be  able  to  frustrate  the 
purposes  of  the  expedition.  Persons  suspected  qf  being  engaged  in  the 
scheme,  to  *  the  number  of  between  400  and  500  men,  assembled  at 
Round  Island,  in  liOuisiaAa,  where^  it  was  believed,  they  meant  to 
embark  with  many  others  enlisted  m  other  places;  but  the  sloop  of 
war  Albany,  apd  some  smaller  vessels,  were  ordered  to  watch  their 
movements,  and  arrest  the  expedition,  if  attempted .  Gaptam  Randolj^ 
of  the  Albany,  gave  notice  to  the  persons  encdmped  on  Round  Island 
that  he  had  proof  of  the  adaiowledgments  of  some  of  the  party  that 
their  destination  was  Cuba;  that  he  should  prevent  any  vessels  from 
furnishing  them  with  arms,  or  warlike  stores;  as  well  as  prevent  them 
from  embarking  on  board  any  of  the  steamers  hovering  round  the  Island ; 
and  that,  after  that  day,  (28th  of  August,)  he  shoiUd  cut  off  all  sup- 

Elies  of  provisions,  and  ^^  rigidly  enforce  the  blockade.'^  He  adds,  that 
e  would  give  them  every  fecility  fbr  leaving  the  Island,  except  that 
of  embarking  in  seorgoing  vessels. 

The  course  pursued  by  President  Taylor,^  in  the  Cuban  affair  is 
similar  to  that  which  was  adopted  by  President  Jackson  when  the 
struggle  for  Texan  independence  commenced.  On  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1836,  Mr.  Forsyth,  Secretary  of  State,  wrote  to  the  attoriiey  of 
the  district  bordering  on  Texas,  in  these  words: 

''It  has  become  necessary  for  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  pro- 
bable event  of  a  contest  between  tlie  different  portions  of  the  Mexican 
empire  in  the  ticinity  of  the  United  Stat^.  Some  of  our  citizens  may, 
from  their  connexion  vriih  the  settlers  there,  and  from  their  enterprise 
and  love  of  change,  be  induced  to  ibrget  their  duty  to  their  own  govern- 
ment and  its  obligations  to  foreign  powers;  but  it  is  the  fixed  determi- 
nation of  the  executive  fidthfully  to  discharge,  so  far  as  its  power  ex- 
tends, all  the  obligations  of  the  government,  and  more  especially  that 
which  requires  that  we  shall  abstain,  under  every  temptation,  from  ia- 
termeddlmg  with  the  domestic  disputed  of  other  nations. 

"You  are,  therefore,  earnestly  enjoined,  should  the  contest  begin,  to 
be  attentive  to  all  the  movements  of  a  hostile  character  which  may  be 
contemplated  or  attempted  within  your  district,  and  to  prosecute,  with- 
out discrimination,  aU  violations  of  those  laws  of  the  United  States 
which  have  been  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  peace,  and  of 
fulfilling  the  obligations  of  treaties  with  foreign  powers." 

Whik  the  United  States  were  thus  disposed  to  respect  the  rights  of 
other  nations,  they  were  called  upon  to  assert  their  own.  In  July,  a 
Spaniard,  by  the  name  of  Rey  alias  Garcia,  was  said  to  have  been  seized 
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in  New  Orleans  by  the  order  or  procurement  of  the  Spanish  Consul, 
put  on  board  of  a  vessel,  and  sent  to  Havana.  It  was  alleged  that  he 
Lad  been  a  iailer  in  Havana,  and  had  connived  at  the  escape  of  two 
prisoners  in  his  tjustody.  A  judicial  mvestigation  was  immediately  in- 
stituted before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  against  the  Spanish  Consul  and 
other  persons  supposed  to  be  concerned  in  the  abduction.  The 
magistrate,  after  a  full  inquiry,  decided  that  the  accused  had  been  guilty 
of  the  offence  of  false  imprisonment  against  Jley.  It  seems,  however, 
that  after  thia  man  arrived  at  Havana,  on  the  17th  of  July,  and  while 
he  continued  on  board  the  vessel,  then  pei;forming  quarantine,  he  de- 
clared in  a  letter  to  the  Captain-General  of  Cuba;  that  he  had  left  New 
Orleans  voluntarily,  and  that  he  had  come  to  Havana  to  have  a  per- 
sonal interview  wiUi  the  Captain-General. ,  It  furl^her  appears  that 
Mr.  Campbell,  the  American  Consul  at  Havana,  having  heard  that 
Rey  was  forcibly  ^aken  from  New  Orleans,  went  on  board  of  the  ves- 
sel to  make  inquiry  of  Rey  himself,  who  then  declared  to  Mr.  Camp- 
bell that  he  had  left  New  Orleans 'of  his  own  freeVill.  But  notwith- 
standing these  declarations,  he,  the  same  day,  wr^te  to  Mr.  Campbell 
that  he  had  bfeeh  taken  from  New  Orleans  by  force,  by  order  of  the 
S^nish  Consul,  solicited  the  protection  of  the  American  flag,  and  per- 
mission to  return  to  the  United  States.  He  said  his  n'ame  was  JTuan 
Garcia  Rey,  and  added  that  he  had  not  spoken  frankly  to  Mr.  Camp- 
bell in  their  former  interview  on  account  of  the  presence  of  the  captam. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  Mr.  Campbell  wrote  to  the  Captain- 
General  to  inform  him  of  the  letter  he  bad  received  from  GSarcia  or  Rey, 
and  to  aak  leave  to  converse  with  him  before  two  witnesses  who 
would  permit  him  to  answer  freely  to  such  questions  as  should  be  put 
to  him.  This.requestwas  at  first  refused  by  the  Captain-General, 
the  Count  de  Alcoy,  for  reasons  given  at  length,  but  in  consequence  of 
a  subsequent  application  and  correspondence,  which  have  not  been  pub- 
lished. Key  was  afterwards  sprrendered  to  the  American  Consul,  and 
sent  back  to  New  .Orleans,  where  the  character  of  th^  abduction  is  id 
undergo  a  further  judicial  examination.* 

This  would  seem  to  be  a  far  more  unquestionable  case  of  violated 
sovereignty  than  that  of  Jonathan  Robins,  which  caused  so  much  ex- 
dtement  in  1800,  and  which  John  Marshall,  afterwards  Chief  Justice, 
so  signalized  by  the  closest  and  most  conclusive  logic  perhaps  ever 
uttered  in  Congress;  inasmuch  as  Robins  was  delivered  to  the  British 
Consul  in  Ghaneston  on  the  authority  of  a  federal  judge;  but  the  gross 
contradictions,  and  other  inconsistencies  of  this  Uarci^  or  Rey,  raise 
perplexing  doubt3  about  the  real  character  of  the  transaction,  and,  at 
aU  events,  incline  us  to  regard  him  as  a  much  more  tmwbrthy  object 
of  American  protection  than  Robins. 

California  has  continued  to  attract  adventurers  in  about  equal  num- 

*  The  Spanish  Consul  de  Espano  was  bound  over  in  the  sum  of  $5,OO0  to  appear 
at  the  next  Cireuit  Court  to  be  held  in  New  Orleans. 
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bers  fron^  the  United  States  and  from  other  countries;  and  their  labours 
have  received  in  general  the  same  liberal  reward.  Gold  to  the  amount 
of  nearly  two  muUons  of  dollars  had  been  coined  at  the  mint  Of  the 
United  States  in  the  month  of  July,  and  probably  a  much  larger  amount 
had  been  exjporled  to  England,  China,  and  other  countries.  Measures 
had  been  taken  to  form  a  constitution  for  upper  California,  and  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  thus  provided  with  a  form  of  government  the 
people  of  that  country  will  apply  to  the  next  Congress  to  be  received 
as  one  of  the  States  or  the  Umon.*  On'  the  1st  oT  July,  the  inunigrant 
population  was  estimated  at  30,000. 

Some  of  the  emigrants  from  the  United  States  pverland  to  California 
havipg,  in  t&eir  march,  passed  through  the  Mexican  province  of  Chi- 
huahua, were  charged  with  wantonly  destroying  the  growing  crops^  and 
under  pretext  of  having  been  robbed  of  some  of  their  horses,  tbej 
had  even  fired  on  th^  peaceful  inhabitants.  I^ormal  complaiut 
of  these. outrages  was  maoe^by  £)on  Luis  de  la  Rosa,  the  Mexican 
minister,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  accordingly  applied  to  Mr. 
Crawford,  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  interpose  the  military  authority 
under  his  control.  He  gave  the  requisite  orders,  and  farther  suggested 
as  a  more  efficient  remedy,  that  permisaon  to  pass  (trough  the  Mexi^ 
can  territory  shou|d  be  rdfused  to  all  persons  who  ^were  not  provided 
with  pas^rts. .      '         . 

The  otiber  portion  of  our  newly  acquired  territory.  New  Mexico,  has 
been  a  source  of  uncompensated  vexation  and  trouble.  Unprovided 
with  a  territorial  government  bv  the  last  Coqgress,  like  the  Califor- 
nians,  but  not  like  them  consoled  by  new  and  rich  mines  for  the  inc<m- 
venience,  the  inhabitants  have  been  far  qiore  discontented  than  in  Cali- 
fornia. Nor  is  this  all.  In  the  absence  of  all  regular  government,  the 
neighbouring  Indians  have  made  incursions  into  the  territory,  and  the 
American  citizens  found  there  have  been  their  first  victims*  They 
have  even  assailed  and  overpowered  small  detached  parties  of  United 
States  troops.  It  is  now  found  that  mounted  riflemen  are  the  only  species 
of  force  competent  to  keep  these  marauders  in  check.  The  conflicting 
claims,  moreover,  of  the  State  of  Texas  and  the  United  States  to  that 
part  of  this  territory  which  lies  east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  threaten  to 
prove  a  theme  of  troublesome  and  heated  controversy  in  Congress, 
whenever  the  organization  of  a  territorial  government  there  shall  be 
brought  up. 

In  the  latW  end  of  July,  the  people  of  Florida  were  alarmed  at  what 
they  regarded  as  dear  indications  of  the  hostile  temper  and  purposes 
of  the  remnant  of  Seminole  Indians  still  remaining  in  the  southern  part 
of  that  State.  Murders  and  other  outrages  had  been  committed  on 
citizens  of  Florida  nearly  at  the  same  time  at  two  points,  on  Indian 
River  and  t^eaoe  Creek,  about  one  hundred  miles  apart.    Volunteers 

*  See  Quarterly  Chronicle  for  an  account  of  the  ttepe  taken  by  Gen.  Riley  to  effect 
the  election  of  delegates  to  a  convention  and  for  the  organization  of  a  gover^unent. 
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-were  immediately  ordered  out  by  the  Governor  of  Florida,  and  appli- 
cation vfBS  made  to  the  general  goyemment  for  the  aid  of  regular  troops. 
Mr.  Crawford,  the  Secretary  of  War,  wrote  to  the  Governor  of  Flonda 
that,  from  the  information  received  at  Washington,  the  outrages  at  both 
places  were  committed  by  the  same  party  of  Indians,  not  exceeding 
five;  that  there  was.no  evidence  of  their  receiving  the  support  or  counte- 
nance of  the  Indians- generally ;  and  that,, consequently,  there  had  ex- 
isted no  necessity  for  the  employment  of  the  State  troops.  He  added, 
that  the  bourse  taken  by  the  State  of  Florida  was  to  be  regretted,  as  it 
would  raise  a  new  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  effort  the  administra- 
tion was  then  making  of  removing  all  the  remaining  Seminoles  from 
Florkla*  In  confonmty  with  these  views,  twojspedal  agents  sent  by 
the  Gbvemor  of  Florida  to  Washington  to  learn  the  purposes  of  the 

fmeral  government,  were  informed  by  Mr.  Crawford,  on  the  10th  of 
ugust,  tnat  the  administration  should  rely  upon  the  United. States  re<^ 
gular  tro(^  alpne,  and  should  decline  the  servi<^  of  the  Florida  volun- 
teers. That  the  7th  re^ment  of  infantry,  and  eight  other  companies, 
chiefly  of  artillery,  should  be  order^  to  Florida,  under  the  command 
of  Major  Gpeneral  Twig^.  That  the  operations  of  the  army  should 
be  confined  to  a  specificline  of  posts^  in  order  both  io  keep  the  In- 
dians within  the  limits  formerly  assigned  to  them,  and  to  keep  the  whites 
from  intruding  on  the  neutral  ground  around  those  limits.  That  the 
government  would  endeavour  tg  effect  the  removal  of  the  Indians  by 
contract  on  liberal  terms;  but  should  all  pacific  methods  fail,  they  would 
be  removed' by  force.  . 

These  purposes  of  the  administraticm  not  prdving  altogether  satis- 
factory to  the  people  of  Florida,  they  held  meetings  at  St.  Augustine 
on  the  22d  and  25th  of  August,  at  which  it  appeared  that  the  points 
of  disagreement  between  them  and  the  general  government  were:  that 
the  volunteers  were  required  to  be,  discharged  before  the  regular  troops 
arrived  in  Florida:  that  the  aut^rs  of  the  late  robberies  and  murders 
should  be  broujght  to  punishment:  that  the  Indian  agents  should  be 
required  to  reside  withm  the  Indian  limits,  so  as  to  take  awav  all  pre- 
texts from  the  Indians  for  roaming  beyond  their  bounds:  and  that  the 
exclusion  of  Indians  .ad  well  as  wbites^  from  the  neutral  ground  was  a 
duty  of  the  general  government  and  not  of  the  State.  This  last  posi- 
tion seems^'to  have  been  urged  in  reply  to  a  remark  made  by  Mr.  Craw- 
ford to  the  Florida  a^nts;  that  Florida  was  not  free  from  blame  in  this 
matter,  because,  bavmg  extended  her  lavrs  over  the  neutral  ground, 
'*it  became  her  duty  rather  than  that  of  the  general  governments^  to 
keep  the  whites  from  intniding  On  that  ground ;  and  this  mtrusiop,  he 
doubted  not,  had  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  late  disturbance. 

According  to  intelligence  from  Tampa  Bay  of  the  17th  Sept.,  it  ap- 

Ears  that  Captaip.  Casey  of  the  United  States  army  succeeded  m 
ving  r^  interview  with  some  of  the  Indians ;  who  appointed  a  future 
day  io  have  a  "talk  '*  with  General  Twiggs.    Silly  Bowlegs,  it  is 
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understood,  is  billing  to  deliver  up  to  General  Twiggs  the  Indians 
who  committed  the  lale  outrages.  The  result  of  the  expected  inter- 
view between  Greneral  T^wig^and  Billy  Bowlegs  was  looked  for  with 
the  greatest  anxiety  by  the  citizens  of  Florida. 

In  connexion  with  the  difficulties  already  enunierated  k  diplo^ 
matic  misimd^rstanding  of  a  serious  and  unpleasant  nature  has  very 
recently  grown  out  of  a  correspondence  between  the  French  minister, 
M.  Pouissin,  and  Mr,  Clayton,  th^  Secretary  of  State. 

On  the  7th  day  of  February  last,on^  month  previous  to  the  expira- 
tion of  office  of  the  Jate  cabinet,  M.  Pouissin  addressed  a  note  to  Mr^ 
Buchanan,  then  secretary  of  State,  presenting  to  the  consideration,  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States  the  clami  of  a  Frenchman,  M. 
Port,  for  indemnification  for  damages  sustained  by  him  in  consequence 
^of  the  acts  of  officers  and  agents  of  the  United  States  in  Mexico.  It 
appeals  from  the  correspondence  published  by  the  government,  that 
during  the  Mexican  war  M.  Port  purchased  a  quantity  of  tobacco 
which  had  been  seized  and  sold  by  tne  agents  of  the  American  army. 
Col.  Childs,  the  dommanding  officer,  havmg  ascertained  that  the  to- 
bacco was  private  poperty,  caused  it  to  be  restored  to  its  proper 
owner,  and  the  purchase  money  to  bfi  refunded  to  M.  Port.  The 
claim,  as  presented  by  M.  Pouissm  to  our  government,  was  for  several 
thousand  dollars,  being  the  amount  of  the  difference  between  the  price 
for  which  Port  had  purchased  the  tobacco  and  that  for  which  he  had 
sold  it.  A  court  of  inquiry  was  immediately  convened,  which  examiiied 
into  the  whole  matter,  and  decided  that  the  claim  was  unfounded. 
The  evidence  before  the  court  rather  raised  a  doubt  of  the  honesty  of 
purpose  of  M.  Port,  and  went  to  prove  the  fact  that  he  was  aware 
when  he  purchased  the  tobacco,  that  it  was  private  property.  Gen. 
Scott  confirmed  the  decision  of  the  court.  ' 

Before  any  action  could  be  had  by  the  government  .upon  the  report 
of  the  court,  Mr.  Buchanan  went  out  of  office.  Soon  after  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  new  cabinet^  Mr.  Clayton  examined  into  the  matter  and  Bn- 
nounced,  as  the  result  of  his  inqmry,  that  the  decision  of  the  court  had 
his  entire  approbation.  ,  This  communication  of  the  secretary  received 
an  angry  response  from  the.  French  minister,  who  animadverted  with 
severity  on  the  testimony  of  Col.  Childs  before  the  court,  and  in  a  sub- 
sequent note  to  Mr.  Clayton,  of  the  18th  of  AprU,  remarked,  that  "the 
government  of  the  United  States  must  be  convinced  that  it  is  more  ho- 
nourable to  acquit  fairly  a  debt  contracte<i  during  war  under  the  pressure 
of  necessity,  than  to  evade  its  payment,  by  endeavouring  to  brand  the 
character  of  an  honest  man.'*  When  the  letter  containmg  this  offen- 
sive language  was  received,  M.  Pouissin  was  not  at  Washmgton,  and 
a  message  was  immediately  sent  requiring  his  presence.  After  an  in- 
terview with  the  Secretary,  he  withdrew  the  letter  and  expunged  the 
offensive  matter.  It  was  believed  that  the  usual  friendly  understand- 
ing between  the  Frendi  embassy  and  the  government  was  restored, 


n^ 
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but  00  the  12th  of  May,  M.  Pouisan,  commenced  another  correspon- 
dence with  the  Secretary  of  State^  which  has  resulted  m  an  open  rup- 
ture. The  facts  that  led  to  this  unfortunate  difference  are  substantially 
as  follows :  ,  ^ 

During  the  Mexican  war,  Commander  Carpender,  in  command  of  the 
sloop-of-war  Truxton,  forming  part  of  the  United  States  blockading 
squadron  off  the  harbor  of  Vera  Cruz,  '^as  called  upon  by  the  captain 
of  the  French  barque  Eugenie,  to  rescue  her  from  shipwreck,  as  she 
bad  struck  upon  a  reef.  After  strenuous  and  laborious  exertions,  on 
the  part  of  himself  and  his  crew,  he  succeeded  in  doing  so,  and  pre- 
seutedto  the  captain  of  the  Eugenie  his  claim  for  the  legal  amount  of 
salvage*  The  captain  refused  to  pay  it,  and  Commander  C&fpender 
thereupcm  restored  the  vessel,  which  he  hM  detained  from  the  time  of 
effecting  her  rescue  but  thirty  hours — abandoning  his  claim.  His  cpn-^  ^ 
duct  in  the  matter  elicited  the  decided  approbation  of  Mr.  Clifford,  the 
American  Minkter,  to  whom  it  was  afterwards  submitted'^  It  had  also 
been  officially  approved  by  Mr.  Mason,  late  Secretary  6f  the  Navy, 
The  French  captain,  however,  complained-of  the  treatment  to  which 
he  »id  his  vessel  had  beeii  subjected  by  the  detention,  and  the  French 
Minister  addressed  a  note  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  which,  after 
narrating  the  circumstances,  he  proceeded  to  say  that  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  t>f  France,  requested  him  to  address  to  the  cabinet  of 
Washington  the  most  serious  observations  on  the  abuse  of  authority 
committed  by  this  officer,  in  illegally  detaining  the  ship  Eugenie.  H!e 
concluded  his  note  with  the  following  remark:  "You  will  easily  com- 
prehend, Mr.  Secretary  of  State,  how  important  it  is  that  such  occur- 
rences should  not  be  repeated,  and  that  severe  blaine,  at  least,  should 
be  laid  on  those  who  thus  considered  themselves  empowered  to  {substi- 
tute arbitrary  measures  for  justice  j  and,  I  doubt  not,  that  you  will, 
without  delay,  give  satis£cictipn  to  the  Just  complaints  of  the  French  re- 
pblic."  This  note,  unaccompanied  as  it  was  by  any  testimony  to 
justify  the  charge  against  Commander  Carpender,  wa^  promptly  re- 
ferred to  the  Navy"  Department,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
facts  on  which  his  condemnation  was  demanded. 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  whole  case  was  transmitted  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  which  the  conduct  of  Commander  Carpender 
was  justified,  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  transmitting  to  M.  Pouissin 
the  explanations  of  that  officer,  expressed  the  hope  "  that  they  would 
remove  any  misapprehension  which  might  exist  on  the  part  of  the 
French  government,  relative  to  his  conduct  on  the  occasion  in  question.'* 

The  explanations  were  not  satisfactory  fo  the  French  Minister,  who, 
without  submitting  the  case  as  it  then  stood  to  his  government,  took 
the  matter  into  his  own  hands,  and  passed  sentence  of  condemnation 
npon  the  officer  and  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

He  concludes  his  disrespectful  answer,  of  the  30th  May,  to  Mr. 
Clayton  in  these  words: —   . 
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'^I  called  on  tbe  cabinet  at  Washington,  Mr.  Secretary  of  State,  in 
the  name  of  the  French  government,  to  address  a  severe  reproof  to  tliat 
officer  of  the  American  navy,  in  order  that  the  error  which  he  has  com- 
mitted, on  a  point  involving  the  dignity  of  your  national  marine,  might 
not  be  repeated  hereafter. 

"From  your  answer,  Mr.  Secretary  of  State,  I  am  unfortunately 
induced  to  believe  that  your  government  subscribes  to  the  strange  doc- 
trines professed  by  Commander  Carpeniler,  of  the  war  steamer  Iris; 
and  I  have  onlv  to  protest,  in  the  name  of  my  government,  against 
these  doctrines." 

On  the  receipt  of  (his  letter,  the  President  directed  Mr.  Clayton  to 
transmit  the  whole  correspondence  to  Mr.  Rush,  the  American  am- 
bassador at  Paris,  ta  be  communicated  to  the  French  government. 
The  answer  of  M.  Tocqueville,  tbe  Minister  of  Foreign  Afiairs  of 
France,  was  entirely  unsati^actory  to  the  government  at  Washington; 
and  the  President  tiiereupon  caused  M.  Pouissin  to  be  notified,^  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  would 
hold  "ho  further  correspondence  with  him  as  the  Minister  of  France;" 
but  "  that  dgie  attention  would  be  cheerfully  given  to  any  communica- 
tion from  the  govemmetit  of  France,  affectmg  the  interests  of  our  re- 
spective republics,  which  may  reach  the  department  through  any  other 
chaiinel." 

Amongst  the  documents  printed  in  this  number  will  be  found  so  much 
of  the  correspondence,  published  by  the  government,  as  will  suffice  to 
possess  our  readers  of  the  whole  subject  matter  in  controversy.  It  is 
not  generally  believed  that  there  was  any  premeditated  design  on  die 
part  of  France  or  its  Minister  to  insult  this  government ;  tod  it  is  hoped 
that  the  friendly  intercourse  between  the  two  governments  will  speedily 
be  restored. 

Congress,  at  its  tost  session,  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  census 
(of  18&)  more  carefully  and  accurately  taken  th^  it  has  mtherto  been, 
appointed  a  Census  Board,  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  PostiAaster  General,  who  were  required  to 
prepare  forms  and  schedules  for  the  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
also  for  "collecting  in  statistical  taUes,  under  proper  heads,  such  in- 
formation as  to  mines,  agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures,  education, 
and  other  topics,"  as  would  exhibit  a  full  view  of  the  pursuits,  indus- 
try, education,  and  resources  of  the  country;  with  a  proviso  "that  the 
number  of  inquiries,  exclusive  of  the.  enumeration,  should  not  exceed 
one  hundred." 

For  the  better  execution  of  this  duty,  so  important  to  the  legislator, 
the  statesman,  the  political  economist,  and  tbe  philosopher,  the  Board 
have,  by  printed  circulars,  invited  the  suggestions  of  individuals  rela- 
tive to  the  general  objects  of  the  Board,  and  to  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  individual  States.  With  the  advantage  of  this  co-opera- 
tion, and  of  a  more  deliberate  preparation  than  was  likely  to  be  given 
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to  the  sdlject  Vy  members  of  Congress,  during  the  heated  and  agitating 
discrissioDS  of  the  session,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  7th  census  wilf  l^ 
free  from  that  imputation  of  error  to  which  its  predecessor,  in  its  esti- 
mate of  th^  products  of  the  several  states,  was  confessedly  exposed; 
and  that  the  progress  of  the  several  states  in  all  the*modes  that  denote 
^civilization,  will  be  placed  on  evidence  beyond  cavil  or  dispute.  The 
numbers  within  the  present  limits  of  the  United  States,  on  the  1st  of 
June,  1860,  will  probably  fall  little  short  of  tweiity-three  and  ^-half 
millions^  showing  about  a  sixfold  bcrease  in. sixty  years. 


MEXICO,  &c.    ^ 

An  extra  si^sion  of  the  Mexican  Congress  was  held  on  the  1st  of 
July,  when  President  Herrera  laid  before  them  the  state  of  public  af- 
fairs. He  presents  a  favourable  view  of  their  finances:  the  receipts 
from  the  1st  of  July,  1848^  to  the  31st  of  May,  1849— that  is,  for 
eleven  months^ — exceed  those  of  the  preceding  years,  $5,239,729; 
from  which  he  is  led  to  expect  that  the  national  mcome  will  soon  eopal 
its  expenditure.  He  estimates  the  whole  public  debt  at  100  millions 
of  dollars,  when  the  arrangements  now  in  a  train  of  negotiation  with 
the  creators  ^all  be  concluded.  Among  other  legislative  measures 
recommended,  are  a  system  of  differential  duties  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  Mexican  navigation,  the  consideration  of  the  government  mo- 
nopoly of  tobacco,  the  organization  of  the  National  Gmards,  and  a  re- 
oi^mzation  of  the  territories  of  the  republic,  especially  of  New  or 
Lower  California. 

The  financial  arrangements,  to  which  the  President  adverted,  were 
with  the  English  creditors.  It  was  agreed  between  them  and  the 
Mexican  government  that  the  interest  on  their  debt  should  be  reduced 
fit)m  5  per'  cent.,  as  first  stipulated,  to  34  per  cent.,  from  July  1st, 
1846,  until  1859,  when  a  new  rate  shall  take  place,  more  or  less  fa- 
vourable, according  to  the  condition  of  the  Mexican  treasury  at  that 
time.  Mexico  further  agrees  to  pay,  on  account  of  interest,  $1,500,000 
out  of  eadi  of  the  three  instalments  yet  due  from  the  United  States 
by  the  treaty  of  GuadalupCi  and  that  it  will  give  up  to  its  English  cre- 
ditors the  export  duties^on  the  precious  metals  in  all  the  ports  of  the 
republic  Tnis  convention  met  with  warm  opposition  in  the  Senate, 
and  was  followed  by  the  resignation  of  M..Arangui2,  the  Minister  who 
negotiated  it,  ■  ' 

The  active  politidahs  are  said  to  be  ranged  under  four  parties:  ultra 
democrats,  moderates,  monarchists,  and  Santa  Annaites,  who  are  said 
to  be  as  much  imbittered  against  each  other  as  two  parties,  comprehend- 
ing a  whole  community,  commonly  are. 

The  State  of  Chihuahua,  annoyed  by  the  unceasing  incursions  of  the 
neighbouring  Indians,  seems  to  have  thought  any  remedy  justifiable 
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under  the  circumstances,  and  offered  a  reward  of  $200  for  fvery  Indian 
killed,  or  made  prisoner.  The  neighbouring  State  of  Durango  was  oot 
slow  to  follow  this  example  of  barbarity.  It  is  said  that  a  ranger  frcHn 
Texas,  at  the  Head  of  twenty-five  men,  Tet'ans  and  Mexicans,  sooii 
entitled  himself  to  between  two  and  three  thousand  dollars  of  these 
wages  of  blood.  A^  these^acts  of  Cbihiiahua  and  Durim^  were  pro- 
nounced by  the  Mexican  Congress  to  be  unconstitutional,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  they  have  been  revoked. 

Some  explanation  was  given  in  the  Mexican  Congress  of  the  chai^ 
of  selling  in  Havana  the  Indians  who  had  been  capture  in  Yucatan. 
The  Governor  of  Yucatan  denies  the  fact  of  sale;  out  he  admits  that 
the  people,  of  Yucatan,  when  the  alternative  was  presented  to  them, 
of  murdering  their  prisoners,  or  of  triansporting  them,  had  chosen  the 
latter.  They  were,  therefore,  sent  to  the  government  of  Cuba,  which 
contracted  to  support  them,  and  pay  them  a  reasonable  price  for  th^ 
labour. 

The  province  of  Yucatan  seems  to  be  in  nearly  as  wretched  a  con- 
dition as  ever.  The  sunx  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
were  furnished  them  by  Mexico  without  terminating  the  war,  and  they 
are  clamorous  for  further  assistance,  which,  however,  the  general  go- 
vernment of  Mexico  seems  little  able  to  afford. 

The  bsurgents  of  Sierra  Madre  are  still  unsubdued;  but  according^ 
to  the  official  reports,  they  are  more  and  more  closely  pressed  by  the 
government  troops,  under  Bustamente.  The  Confess  has  given  a 
proof  of  its  love  of  economy  in  reducing  the  President's  salary  from 
thirty-six  thousand  to  twenty-five  thoi^nd  dollars.    . 


VENEZUELA.  .  • 

The  civil  contests  which  have  so  long  distracted' Venezuela,  seem 
at  length  to  have  terminated;  and  General  Paez,  after  freouent  changes 
of  fortune,  or  rather  of  prospect,  finds  himself  in  a  more  nopeless  con- 
dition, and  his  rival,  Monagas,  more  firmly  established  in  power  than 
ever.  In  June  last,  the  odium  which  General  Monagas  had  excited, 
having  ui^ed  son^e  six  or  eight  men  to  attack  the  presidential  mansion, 
he  made  this  attack  a  pretext  for  asstiming  the  authority  of  a  dicta- 
tor. His  acts  drove  the  people  of  Coro  to  insui;rection,  and,  on  the  28th 
of  June,  they  drove  the  garrison  there  quartered  out  of  the'city.  The 
whole  province  followed  its  example,  and  General  Paez,  then  at  Cu- 
ra9oa,  was  pressingly  invited  to  put  himself  at  the  h^d  of  the  insur- 
gents. He  lost  no  time  in  complying  with  their  request,  and  on  the 
3d  of  July  he  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  Coro,  where  he  was  hailed 
as  "  the  father  of  his  country."-   He  was  soon  joined  by  some  of  Mo- 

•  Two  celebrated  Mexicans  have  died  lately— Mariano  Paredei^the  former  Pre«i- 
xlent  of  the  Kepnblie,  and  General  Urrea,  the  guerilla  chieftain,  The  first  died  at 
the  city  of  Mexico  of  the  efibcts  of  inebriation,  and  the  other  at  Bnrangd,  of  cholera. 
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nagas'  former  adherentSy  and  in  two  days  be  wrote  to  his  friends  in 
Cura<^  that  he  had  nothing  further  to  desire*  ^^  From  all  quarters/' 
he  ^ys,  ''we  see  gathering  around  us  those  bands  of  patriots  that  are 
about  to  restore  liberty  to  their  country.  I  havfe  more  volunteers  than 
I  can  arm,  and,  their  enthusiasm  is  beyond  description."  He  issued  a 
proclamation  to  the  people,  in  which  he  made  a  most  fervid  appeal  to 
their  patriotism,  their  love  (^  liberty,  and  their  resentment  against  the 
tyranny  they  had  experienced.  Monagas,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the 
command  of  neither  men  nor  money — nay,  was  90  destitute  that  he 
could  not  fit  out^two  schooners  then  lying  at  Porto  Cabello. '  His  over- 
throw was  regarded  as  a  thing  settled;  yet  in  a  few  weeks  he  managed 
to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  a  force,  which  the  various  accounts 
state  from  2000  to  5000  men,  and  Paez  soon  found  himself  compelled 
to  yield  once  more  to  his  fortunate  rival.  His  surrender  is  thus  noticed 
in  the  orders  of  the  day  of  General  Silva : 

"Torday,  at  11  o'clock  this  morning,  the  factious;  Jose  Antonio 
Paez  has  surrendered  at  discretion,  with  all  his  forces,  to  the  invinci- 
ble troops  of  the  government.  .  Beaten  in  two  rencontres,  and  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  in  a  little  valley,  he  has  cotnprehended  his  weak- 
ness and  his  temerity;  he  has,  therefore,  submitted  to  the<;lemency  of 
the  government,  on  conditions  whidi  do<  honour  to  the  principles  we 
profess.'' 

Subsequent  accounts  say  that  P^z  and  his  son  are  in  a  state  of 
abject  poverty  and  dependence,  and  Monagas  is  in  the  exeroise  oi  de- 
spotic power. 


GfUATEMALA.  • 

In  Guatemala  there  has  been,  in  the  present  year,  another  revolu- 
tionary change;  and  Carrera,  who  last  year  found  himself  compelled 
by  the  popu&r  discontents,  especially  among  the  mountaineers,  to  re- 
sign his  office  of  President,  has  lately  retur^  from  his  exile  in  Mex- 
ico, and  re-established  himself  in  power  in  the  province  of  Los  Altos. 
His  success  has  induced  the  administration  of  Martinez  to  temporize  so 
far  as  to  revoke  the  decree  of  banishment  against  Carrera,  and  to  ra- 
tify the  acts  of  his  self-assumed  power.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
he  has  the  means,  as  he  no  doubt  has  the  will,  of  a)mpletely  superse- 
ding Martinez,-and  of  reinstating  himself  in  the  presidential  authority. 

Soon  after  Martinez  became  President,  the  diflference  between  the 
government  of  Guatemala  and  M.  de  Challaye,  the  French  minister, 
was  amicably  adjusted,  and  he  continued  in  Guatemala  as  French 
Consul.  ' 

The  increased  importandl  of  an  easy  communication  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  and  probably  some  other  considerations  of 
national  policy,  seem  likely  to  give  an  mterest  and  consequence  to  a 
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part  of  Central  America  that  has  been  hitherto  deeoied  the  most  inog- 
nificant.  Among  the  several  moides  of  connecting  the  two  oceans,  that 
by  Lake  Nicaragua  has  been  regarded  by  many  as  the  most  eligible. 
The  State  of  Nicaragua,  a  few  months  since,  granted  to  the  New  Yodc 
and  New  Orleans  Steam  Navigation  Company,  through  its  two  agents 
Clapp  and  Brown,  the  right  of  making  a  communication  between  the 
oceans  by  Lake  Nicaragua  and  the  river  St.  John.    The  exclusive 

3'  ^ht,  however,  to.  the  navigation  of  this  river  is  officially  denied  by 
r.  Barclay,  the  British  Consul  at  New  York,  to  belmig:  to  the  state 
of  Nicara^a,  who  affirms  that  thirty  wHes  of  it,  below  the  lake  Nica-> 
ragua,  belongs  to  the  kingdom  of  Mosquito,  and  that  that  kingdom  is 
under  the  protection  of  the  British  government.  As  the  state  of  Ni- 
caraeua  will  be  disposed  to  sustain  tier  grant,  and  the  ^vemment  of 
the  United  States  is  bound  to  protect  the  interests  of  its  citizens,  the  right 
of  navigation  in  question  is  likely  to  undergo  a  dose  invest^tion,  in 
which  the  right  of  Musquito  to  separate  from  the  rest  of  Central  Ame- 
rica, and  its  erection  into  a  monarchy,  marked,  as  they  are  said  to  hare 
been,  by  very  singular  circumstances,  may  be  involved  in  the  discus- 
sion. 


HAYTI. 


Li  Hayti,  the  President  Soulouque  has  assumed  the  state  and  dignity 
of  emperor.  On  the  23d  of  August,  an  address  was  circulated  in  the 
capita],  demandmg  of  the  Chamoer  of  Representatives  and  Senators 
the  title  of  emperor  for  Faustin  Soulouque.  On  the  24th,  those  bodies 
acted  upon  the  wish  of  the  people  thus  expressed,  and  passed  a  decree  con- 
ferring on  the  president  the  title  of  £2mperor  of  Hayti.  Accordingly, 
on  Sunday,  the  26th  of  Aimist,  the  imperial  crown  was  placed  upon 
his  head  by  the  president  of  the  Senate,  and  a  chain  of  gold  about  the 
neck  of  the  Empress,  when  the  populace  shouted  Vive  rEmpereur.  He 
afterwards  issued  hisi  royal  proclamation,  and  created  duxes,  barons, 
&c. ;  and  it  is  reported  that  he  is  preparing  another  expedition  a^gainst 
St.  Domingo.  Whether  his  sable  majesty  will  experience,  with  his  new 
honours,  a  change  of  fortune  in  war,  is  to  be  seen. 


•  ARGfENTINE  REPUBLIC.  - 

In  the  Argentine  Republic,  several  of  the  petty  States  of  the  con- 
federation seem  to  be  in  a  state  of  intestine  disorder  and  revolution. 
The  reconciliation  of  General  Rosas  with  the  French  and  English  go- 
vernments, seems,  from  the  address  of  the  legislature  of  Buenos  Ayres 
to  him,  to  be  far  from  cordial  as  yet.  lotn  governments  are  com- 
plained of  for  their  intervention  in  favour  of  Montevideo;  and  Great 
Britain,  though  commended  for  separating  herself  from  France,  is 
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cbarged  with  unjustly  taldng  possesion  of  the  FaUdasd  Islands,  after 
having  relinquished  liiem  to  Spain^  and  with  having  made  a  settlement 
on  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Even  an  offensive  expression  of  Lord 
Pahberston's  against  th^  republics  of  South  Amenca,  as  to  their  Eng- 
lish debts,  is  indignantly  noticed. 


FRANCE. 

The  powers  of  the  Constituent  National  AssemUy  expired  on  the 
24th  of  May,  at  mklnight,  and  on  the  following  day  those  of  the  newly 
^cted.  Legiuslative  AssemUy  coipmenced.  It  was  understood  to  be 
composed  of  Legitimists,  Orleanists,  and  Bonapartists,  altogether 
amounting  to  neany  two-thirds  of  the  legislature;  of  red  repuUicans 
and  soci^msts,  amounting  to  about  340  members,  and  of  a  small  num- 
ber of  moderate  repubhcans,  not  exceeding  some  sixty  or  seventy 
members.  On  all  questions  looking  to  the  re^ration  of  the  monarchy, 
the  last  named  party  were  e^qpec^  to  unite  with  the  monarchists  and 
on  the  wild  theories  lately  put  forth  concerning  property  and  the  rights 
<^  labour,  to  concur  with  the  socialnts. 

After  the  election  of  the  meipbers  present  was  duly  verified,  the 
Assembly  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  President,  when  M.  Dupin 
received  336  votes;  M.  Ledru  Rollin,  182;  and  M.  Lamoriciere,  76. 
In  the  composition  of  the  cabinet,  of  which  M.  Odillon  Barrot  was 
placed  at  the  head,  it  was  thought  prudent  to  comprehend  friends  to 
the  legitimists,  the  constitutional  monarchists,  and  the  moderates.  One 
more  homogeneous  in  sentiment  could  not  b^  relied  upon  to  support  the 
measures  of  the  executive. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  the  President,  in  an  official  message,  made  that 
communication  to  the  Assembly  on  the  affairs  of  the  republic,  which 
the  constitution  requires.     Th6  message  was  almost  as  lon^  as  that  of 
an  American  president  or  governor,  and  descended  to  a  mmuteness  of 
detail  without  example  in  similar  state  papers  in  Europe.    In  some 
general  preliminary  remarks  on  the  past  difficulties  and  future  hopes  of 
the  country,  he  states  his  own  purpose  to  be  "to  defe;id  society,  so 
audaciously  assailed ;  to  secure  a  wise,  great  and  lionourable  republic; 
to  protect  family  religrion  and  property ;  to  promote  all  pos^ble  im- 
provement and  economy ;  to  protect  the  press  against  caprice  and  licen- 
tiousness; to  lessen  the  abuses  of  centralization ;  to  efface  the  marks  of 
civil  discord ;  and,  finally,  to  adopt  a  policy  in  foreign  relations,  e<jual]y 
free  from^  arrogance  and  weakness.    He  then  proceeds  to  detail  the 
condition  of  France  under  seven  different  topics: 

1.  Finances.  The  public  debt,  he  said,  had  been  increased  in  1846, 
by  an  annual  charge  of  56- millions  of  francs;  and  the  extraordinary 
expenses  in  1848,  caused  by  the  revolution  of  February,  amounted  to 
265  miiUons.   With  all  the  aid  afforded  by  the  tax  of  45  per  cent.,  and 
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by  loans,  the  deficit  for  that  year  was  72  millioos;  the  deficit  for  the 
current  year  is  Estimated  at  180  millions.  He  recommends  a  reduction 
of  expense  as  well  as  an  increase  of  revenue. 

2.  JSTcUianal  Guards,  This  comprises  nearly  4,000,000  roen»  of 
whom  ,1,200,000  are  armed  with  muskets.  The  re-organization  of  the 
garde  mobile  has.  caused  a  saving  of  7,000,000  francs. 

3.  Army.  France  now  has  under  arms  451,000  men,  and  93,754 
horses;  and  ,16,495^guns,  of  which  13,777  are  of  bronze.  The  field 
pieces  are  5,139.  The  n^ivy,  in  active  service,  consists  of  10  ships  of 
the  line,  S  frigates,  18  corvettes,  24  brigs,  12  transports,  and  24  light 
vessels,  besides  14  steam  frigates,  13  steam  corvettes,  and  34  despatch 
steamers.  There  is  also  a  reserved  force  of  10  ships  of  the  Une,  15  sail- 
ing frigates,  10  steam  frigates,  6  steam  frigates,  and  6  mail  steamers. 
These  require  950  oflScers  and  28,500. 

4.  AgricuUurey  Industry,  gnd  Commerce.  Since  February  last, 
twenty-one  farming  schools  have;  ^been  added  to  the  twenty-five  pre- 
viously m  existence.  122  Agricultural  Societies,  and  more  than  300 
minor  institutions  have  aided  in  distributing  the  funds  voted  for  the  en- 
couragement of  agriculture.  The  organizatioi^  of  the  national  studs  for 
the  breedine  of  horses  has  been  greatly  modified  and  improved.  Tbe 
supply  of  food  is  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  people.  The  foreign 
commerce  of  the  country  had  greatly  declined  m  1848 ;  the  consumption 
of  iron,  coaF,  wool,  and  silk,  especially,  had  decreased:  but  they  nave 
progressively  advanced  in  the  present  year. 

The  admmistration  is- disposed  to  apply  the  labour  of  convicts  to 
agriculture.  In  400  county  prisons  there  are  26,653  convicts;  in 
twenty-one  central  depots,  17,789  convicts;  and  in  twelve  houses  of 
correction,  3,600  juvenile  offenders. 

There  are  distributed  by  the  charitable  institutions  of  France,  for 
the  relief  of  the  sick,  the  aged, .the  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb,  116  millions 
annually ;  yet  this  immense  sum  is  small,  compared  with  the  amount 
wanted.    The  government  is  resolved  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

5.  Public  Works.  The  progress  of  the  new  canals,  decreed  by  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  has  been  suspended  for  want  of  funds.  On  the 
rail-roads  undertaken  by  the  State,  800  millions  had  been  expended  on 
them  to  the  end  of  1847.  The  engineers  required  130  millions  to  com- 
plete them,  but  sixteen. millions  only  have  actually  been, contributed. 
The  several  lines  are  particularly  noticed.  The  mining  business  has 
made  son^  progress,  as  has  also  the  number  of  smelting-houses. 

6.  Public  Instruction.  France  has  68  establishments  of  higher  in- 
struction, with  6,269  students;  and  1,226  secondary  establishments, 
with  108,065  pupils.  There  are  also  56  lyceums,  309  commercial  col- 
leges, and  955  private  establishments.  The  primary  schools  received 
2,176,679  boys,  and  1,354,056  girls.  The  revolution  has  given  a  new 
impetus  to  the  subject  of  juvenile  instruction. 

7.  Foreign  Affairs.    "  It  is  the  destiny  of  France,'^  he  says,  "  to 
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shake  the  world  whenever  she  moyes,  and  to  calm  it  when  she  becomes 
quiet."    He  commends  the  pacific  policy  of  his  predecessors.    He  ad- 
verts to  the  troubled  state  of  Europe  after  the  revolution  in  February, 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  its  condition  when  he 
came  into  power.    France,  unwilling  to  go  to  war,  endeavoured  by 
uniting  her  friendly  mediation  with  that  of  England,  to  bring  about 
{teace  Detween  Sicily  and  the  king  of  Naples,  but  without  success.    A 
siotdlar  interposition  in  the  war  between'  Piedmont  and  Austria,  had  no 
other  effect  than  to  lessen  the  exorbitant  demands  of  the  latter  for  in- 
demnity .    In  the  case  of  the  Pope,  who  was  compelled  by  a  conspiracy 
to  fly  from  Rome,  where  he  had  recently  been  so  popular,  he  said  the 
French  government  had  one  of  three  courses  to  pursue :  which  were, 
either  to  oppose  by  force  the  threatened  intervention  of  Austria  and 
Naples^  and  thus  involve  France  in  a  war  with  all  catholic  Europe;  or 
to  allow  the  powers  in  coalition  to  re-establish  the  authority  of  the 
Pope  on  their  own  terms;  or,  lastly,  to  exercise  an  independent  action, 
and  to  take  Rpme  under  the  protection  of  France.    The  expedition  to 
Cirit^  Yecchia  had  the  sanction  of  the  National  Assembly;  and  it  was 
confidently  expected  that  it  would  have  been  cordially  welccnned  by  a 
large  majority  of  the  Roman  pedple.     The  opposition  it  encountered, 
he  attributes  toOaribaldi,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  refugees  from  all 
parts  of  Italy.    This  unexpected  contest  has  frustrated  the  negotia- 
tions of  France  in  favour  of  Denmark  in  her  contest  with  the  central 
government  of  Grermany.'    The  opposkioh  to  the  Assembly  at  Frank- 
fort, as  well  ad  the  war  between  Austria  and  Hungary ^  are  then  noticed ; 
but  while  he  forbears  to  .Commit  himself  in  favour  of  either  of  the 
belligerents,  he  thinks  proper  to  state  that  Russia  has  recognised 
the  French  republic.  -   He  concludes  this  exposition  of  the  affairs  of  the 
republic  with  spme  generfil  declarations  of  his  course  of  action,  and 
with  the  recommendation  of  some  special  laws  to  the  legisl3ture  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  peo{)Ie;  professing,  however,  that 
he  would  not  '^  cradle  the  people  io  illusions  and  Utopia^,  which  only 
exalt  the  imagination  to  end  in  deception  and  misery,    and  that  when- 
ever be  sees  '^  an  idea  whiqh  contains  the  germ  of  practical  result,"  he 
will  cause  it  to  be  studied,  and  if  it.be  applicable,  he  will  propose  to  the 
Assembly  to  apply  it. 

The  roval  tone  of  that  part  of  the  message  which  related  to  the  Pre- 
sident's views  and  purposes  was  little  palciuated  to  win  the  confidence 
of  anv  class*bf  the  republican  party;  and  his  open  denunciations  of  the 
socialists,  h^  opj)08ition  to  the  repuUican  party  in  Rome,  and  his  guarded 
and  fof bearing  language  towards  the  enemies  of  Hungary,  hastened,  if 
it  did  not  suggest,  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  red  republicans  to 
bring  about  a  new  revolution.  On  the  13th  of  June,  the  party,  of 
which  Ledru  Rollin  was  considered  to  be  the  head,  endeavoured  to 
effect  one  of  those  popular  movements'  by  which  power  has  so  often 
been  made  to  change  hands  in  Paris  first,  and  eventually  throughout 
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FraDce.  But  the  miUtaryy  feithful  to  tke  ezecutiYey  crashed  the  cod- 
spir^cy  at  once.  Ledru  'RoUin  succeeded  either  in  maldng  his  escape 
from  Paris,  or  in  concealing  himself,  and  finally  found"  his  way  to  Lon- 
don. Popular  insurcectkms  in  the  other  {Hincipal  cities  of  France  seem 
to  have  oeen  planned  by  the  conspirators,  but  it  was  only  at  Lyons 
that  there  was  any  serious  demonstration.  There  too  the  emeute  was 
effectually  ouelled  by  the  military,  amounting  to  50,000  men,  and  as 
many  as  1200  persons  were  arreted  on  suspicion  of  bemg  concerned 
in  these  insurrections. 

The  policy  of  the  executive  towards  Rome  was  persevered  in,  and 
encountered  a  fainter  opposition  in  France,  from  the  general  desire  of 
the  people,  and  of  the  military  portion  especially,  to  wipe  out  the  tar- 
nish the  French  arms  had  rcfceived  at  the  gates  of  Rome.  In  the  para- 
mount love  of  national  dory,  the  cause  of  republicanism  seemed  to  be 
forgotten.  General  Ch^inot  had  fallen  into  discredit,  and  orders  were 
sent  on  to  supersede  him  in  the  chief  command  of  the  forces  befoire 
Rome,  but  when  intelligence  was  received  that  he  had  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  city,  they  were  revoked  By  a  telegraphic  de^tch.  The 
final  assault  was  made  on  the  29th  of  June,  but  the  whole  army  did 
not  enter  the  city  until  the  3d  of  July.  Garibaldi,  with  fiye  or  six 
thousand  men,  left  the  city,  when  its  further  defence  was  found  imprac- 
ticable. 

In  a  letter  from  the  Pope  to  Greneral  Oudinot,  dated  the  5th  oi 
July,  he  makes  his  'acknowledgments  for  the  triumph  of  order  over 
anarchy,  knd  for  liberty  restored  to  bonoujtible  and  Christian  tn- 
dividuaJs,  who,  he  says,  will  no  longer  be  considered  culpable  for 
enjoying  the  blessings  whidi  God  has  biestowed  on  them,  and  for 
worshipping  him  with  religious  pomp,  without  the  risk  of  life  or  liberty. 
He  sends  him  some  copies  of  the  history  of  his  pontificate,  which,  he 
says,  will  show  that  the  triumph  of  t|ie  FreAch  arms  has  been  over  the 
enemies  of  human  society,  and  which  cbust  call  forth  the  gratitude  of 
all  honest  men  in  Europe  and  in  the  world. 

The  city  was  plaoed  under  the  government  of  General  Rostolan,  who 
issued  a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants,  enjoining  the  strict  observance 
of  order — suppressing  political  associations  or  clubs — and  forbidding  all 
violence  or  insult  to  the  French  soldiers,  or  persons  in  friendly  conver- 
sation with  them.  Three  (Cardinals,  commissioned  by  the  Pope  to  take 
charge  of  the  government,  arrived  at  Rome  on  the  last  of  July,  aind 
their  authority  and  functions  were  announced  the  next  day  in  a  gene- 
ral order  issued  by  Genera)  Oudinot.  He  states  that  thenceform  the 
Holy  Father  or  his  representatives  would  resume  the  entire  administr^ 
tionof  the  country,  but  adds  that  the  public  security  would  not  t£e  less 
be  under  the  special  guarantee  of  the  French  army ;  that  the  Roman 
troops  in  the  provinces  occupied  l)y  the  French  would  be  under  the 
command  of  the  general-in-chief;  and  that  the  military  authority  would 
be  preserved  to  tulfil  the  high  mission  that  France  had  intrusted  tait. 
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for  the  iBtereot  of  tbe  Ronan  people,  and  the  temporal  authority  of  the 
pontiff. 

in  the  mean  time,  the  re-mstatement  of  the  Pope  in  his  temporal 
sorereigntj  was  very  unpabtaUe  to  the  liberal  party  in  the  French 
National  Aasenbly,  and  the  subject  gave  rise  to  an  animated  debate 
OQ  the  6th  and  7tb  ci  Au^st,  in  which  the  course  of  the  administra- 
tion was  assailed  by  M.  Amaud  aod  M.  Jules  Favre,  and  defended 
^  M.  De  Tocqneriile  and  M.  De  Falloux,  members  of  the  cabinet. 
The  opposition  mamtained  that  the  expedition  to  Rome  had  been  sub- 
aenrient  to  the  policy  of  Austria,  and  faithless  to  the  cause  of  d^il  free* 
doBi — the  administration  insisted  that  interested  as  France  was  in  the 
safety  of  Italy,  it  had  no  alternative  but  war  or  interremon ;  and  that 
the  restoration  of  the  Pope's  temporal  power  afforded  the  only  security 
for  bis  independence.  They  added,  that  they  wished  all  liberal  guaran- 
tees accorded  Uy  the  Roman  Stiites,  and  that,  without  such  concessions, 
the  temporal  power  could  not  be  sustained.  The  ministerial  party  pre- 
railed  by  a  decisiye  maj€»rity. 

Saving  the  disciis^onstm  the  Roman  expe<fition,  little  of  interest  or 
HDportance  was  said  or  done  in  the  legislature  from  its  meeting  in  Maj 
to  the  latest  dirtes  in  August.  The  parties  of  which  the  assembly  is 
coiDDOsed,  distrustful  of  each  other,  could  co-operate  in  no  course  at 
public  poUcy,  and  no  one  of  them  had  sufficient  confidence  in  its  own 
strragth  to  attempt  any  favourite  measure.  All  appears  to  be  in  a 
state,  if  not  of  transition,  at  least  of  suspense,  doubt,  and  uncertainty. 
It  is  dear  that  the  wishes  and  expectations  of  every  party  from  the 
revohiticm  have  been  di8a]^)ointed,  and  it  is  almost  equally  clear  that 
tbepresent  hopes  of  each  are  balanced  by  its  fears. 

llie  law  for  restraining  the  liberty  of  the  press,  which  the  ministers 
introduced  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  may  be  considered  an  exception 
to  this  course  of  forbearai^.  The  first  provision  of  the  law,  which 
assigns  to  the  ministry  the  duty  of  prosecuting  the  offences  of  the  press 
agaust  the  chief  magistrate,  constituted  the  chief  theme  of  debate  in 
the  discussicMi  of  this  law*  The  word  offenctf  as  explained  by  the  re- 
porters of  the  bill,  reaches  to  every  shsiSe  of  attack,  so  as  not  to  affect 
the  right  of  criticism  and  <^  free  discussion.  But  what,  said  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  bill,  is  the  limit  between  the  legal  offaice  and  the  right  oi 
bee  discussion?  where  shaU  the  attack  be  arrested,  or  the  offence  be- 
gin ?  The  President  of  the  republic  is  made  responsible  by  the  consti- 
totion,  and  can  he  dude  this  responsibility  by  ^Iterii^  himself  under 
this  qpecies  of  inviolability?  The  debate  continued  for  six  days,  with 
great  eloquence  and  skill  on  both  sides,  when  the  several  aniendmenis 
to  this  provision  were  rejected,  and  it  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  395 
against  153.  The  other  clauses  of  the  bill  passed  after  little  or  no  dis- 
cussion. 

E^ly  in  August,  M.  Pftssy,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  laid  before  the 
assembly  his  budget  for  1850;  as  wdl  as  a  general  exposition  of  the 
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nati(Hial  finances.  He  shows  that,  notwithstanding  the  additions  which 
were  made  to  the  public  debt  in  I8489  the  deficit  for  the  present  year 
will  be  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  millions.  The  expenses  for  1850, 
together  with  the  sinking  mnd,  will  amount  to  1,591,000,000  franco; 
and  the  receipts,  includmg  the  impost  on  liquors,  will  produce  but 
1,271,000,000  francs;  so  that  the  deficit  will  be  not  less  than  320^- 
000,000  francs. 

To  meet  this  exL^^cy^  the  Minister  proposes  a  loan  of  200,000,000 ; 
the  laying  of  new  miposts ;  the  suspension  of  the  operation  of  the  sink- 
ing fund,  which  would  disengage  sixty-five  millions;  and  lastly,  some 
special  means  applicable  only  to  the  expenses  of  public  works.  This 
scheme  of  reftoue  was  threatened  with  serious  opposition  in  the  as- 
sembly. 

From  those  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  present  state  of  things 
which  now  exists  in  France,  rumours  and  suspicions  of  meditated  pou- 
tical  changes  naturally  arise,  and  one  of  the  most  prevalent  of  late  has 
been  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  President  or  of  a  party  to  elect 
him  Emperor.  The  imputation  has  found  its  way  into  the  joxirnals, 
and  has  derived  a  support  from  the  fact  that  the  principal  discussions 
in  the  legislature  seemed  to  be  at  bottom  contests  between  monarchists 
and  republicans.     The  little  confidence,  therefore,  with  which  the  re- 

Eblican  party  had  first  viewed  him  has  gradually  grown  less,  and  |tll 
acts  and  movements  have  been  most  narrowly  watched.  His  late 
tour  to  Rouen,  {lavre  and  other  towns,  was  supposed  to  be  made  for. 
the  purpose  of  feeling  the  popular  pulse,  and  no  small  exultation  is 
manifi^ted  that  he  met  with  httle  to  encourage  the  ambitious  schemes  im- 
puted to  him.  At  Rouen,  indeed^  he  v^as  treated  with  the  ceremonious 
respect  due  to- the  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation;  but  at  Havre  there 
was  more  frankness  in  his  reception.  The  Mayor  of  that  city  in  his 
address  reminded  the  President  of  the  pledges  he  had  formerly  given 
at  Tours  in  support  of  the  republic — remarked  that  France  had  reached 
her  political  majoribr;  and  concluded  with  these  wopds:  ^^Be  the  first 
regular  founder  of  the  French  republic:  let  the  love  of  France  be  your 
crown,  and  your  glory  will  be  immortal,  Washington  had  no  other,- 
and  his  memory  will  live  for  ever.''  To  thb  address,^  he  returned  ^ 
short,  polite  answer,  which  was  by  no  means  an  echo  to  the  coun- 
sels of  the  mavor.  Brief  as  it  was,  he  twice  told  tlie  citizens  of  Havre 
that  there  could  be  no  prosperity  for  their  commerce  without '' stability 
and  order."  On  a  subsequent  visit  to  the  interior  he  was  received  with 
more  enthusiasm  by  the  people.  At  Epernay,  the  bishop  of  Chalons, 
with  the  clergy  and  local  authorities,  received,  went  out  to  meet  him, 
and  the  populace  shouted  "Vive  Napoleon" — "Vive  FEmpereur!" 
His  populailty  in  the  provinces!  and  with  the  army  is  said  to  be  on  the 
increase. 

No  one  seems  to  think  that  the  political  structure,  which  has  been 
lately  reared  iii  France  with  so  mudi  labour  afid  ingenuity,  will  last 
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QfitO  its  ceideiit  is  hardened  by  time ;  but  the  time  and  character  of  the 
diange^  we  believe,  no  human  foresight  can  acaji.  The  frightinl  els 
cesses  in  Paris  in  June  last,  and  the  delirious  theories  whidi  causea 
tbem^has  so  weakened  the  cause  of  republicanism  in  France,  or  more 
properly  speaking,  has  so  checked  its  progress,  that  the  chances  at  pre- 
sent seem  to  be  greatly  in  favour  of  monarchv;  whi(^,  however,  while 
it  is  distasteful  to  so  many  of  the.  most  intelligent  and  eflScient  of  the 
population,  who  no  longer  believe  it  to  be  a  necessity  of  civil  societv, 
gives  no  better  assurance  of  permanency  or  peace  than  a  republic.  Tne 
prospect  is  clouded  with -uncertainty,  whichever  way  we  look. 

On  the  13th  of  August  the  national  assembly  adjourned  to  the  1st 
of  October,  and  its  last  sitting  exhibited  one  of  those  scenes  which  bad 
too  often  disgraced  legislative  bodies,  and  which  is  thus  stated  in  the 
journals.  On  the  evening  before  the  adjoumm^t,  one  of  the  Mountain 
party,  M.  Gastier,  heA  used  some  disrespectful  expression  towards  the 
chief  magistrate,  when  M.  Pierre  Bonaparte,  who  sat  near  (hastier,  and 
who  is  as  remaiicable  for  his  attachment  to  his  cousin  as  for  his  devo- 
tion to  republicanism,  observed,  **  If  you  knew  the  President^  you  would 
not  thus  speak  of  him ;"  to  which  the  other  replied,  '^  Hold  your  tongue, 
you  are  an  imbecile."  -^^  You  called  me  an  imbecile,'^  he  said,  and  at  the 
same  moment  he  gave^  Gastier  a  blow  on  the  cheek.  The  tumult  that 
ensued  induced  the  prendent  of  the  assembly  to  suspend  its  proceedings ; 
but  as  soon  as  order  was  restored,  M.  Bonaparte  as^ed  pardon  of  me 
assembly  for  the  act  to  which  he  had  been  suddenly  provoked.  The 
assembly,  after  some  angry  discussion,  decided  to  leave  M.  Gastier  at 
liberty,  and  to  hold  M.  Bonaparte  boiind  to  ao^ar  before  the  tribunal 
of  police.  This  affair,  as  some  of  ^e  journalists  remark,  made  but  a 
sorry  close  to  the  labours  of  the  session,  and  they  add,  with  a  sarcasm, 
that  this  spedea  of  rencoui^ter.  seems  to  be  the  only  thing  that  the 
democrats  of  France  ^ve  borrowed  of  the  Americans  in  general,  and 
of  the  congress  at  Washington  in  particular.    . 

M.  Bonaparte's  offence  was  the  greater,  as  M.  Gastier  is  an  old  man 
of  seventy.  He  was,  three  days  afterwards,  made  to  expiate  the  wrone, 
by  a  fine  of  two  hundred  francs, — ^the  highest  pecuniary  penalty  d- 
lowed  in  such  cases,  without,  however,  the  addition  of  imprisonment. 

In  the  mean  timcf,  General  Oudinot  had  been  suspended  in  the  com- 
mand at  Rome,  and  ordered  to  Paris.  After  his  recall,  the  command 
devolved  for  a  while  on  Gen.  Rostolan,  who  has  also  been  displaced, 
and  Gen.  Randon,  a  cavalry  officer  who  Served  in  Algeria,  sent  to 
occupy  that  difficult  and  important  position.  His  instructions,  it  is 
said,  are  to  carry  out  the  Ime  of  conduct  prescribed  in  a  letter  trans- 
mitted* on  the  18th  of  August,  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  to  Col. 
Edgar  Ney,  his  orderly  officer  at  Rome.  This  letter  has  excited  much 
attrition — is  generally  admitted  to  be  the  official  expression  of  the 
sentiment  of  the  cabinet,  and  therefore  has  produced  a  profound  sensation 
both  in  Europe  and  America.  Prendent  Bonaparte  writes  as  follows 
to  Col.  Ney: 
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^*  The  French  Republic  has  not  sent  an  army  to  Rome  to  put  down 
t^an  liberty,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  regoMite  it  by  preserving  it 
against  its  own  excesses,  apd  to  give  it  a  solid  basis,  by  replacing  <mi 
the^ntifical  throne  the  prince  who  (the  first,)  had  boldly  taken  the 
lead  in  all  liNeful  reforms.  I  learn  with  pain  that  the  benevolent  inten- 
tions of  the  Holy  Father,  as  well  as  our  own  action,  remain  sterile  in  the 
presence  of  hostile  passions  and  influences.  The  desire  of  certain  per^ 
sons  ai^ars  to  be  to  make  proscription  and  tyranny  the  bases  of  Ae 
Pope's  return.  Say  to  General  Rostolan  firom  me,  that  he  is  not  to 
permit  that,tmder  the  shadow  of  the  tri-coloured  flag,  any  act  be  com- 
mitted that  can  lower  the  character  of  our  intervention. 

"I  thus  sum  up  the  restoration  o(  the  Pope's  temporal  power: — a 
general  anmesty,  the  secularization  of  the  admimstratum,  the  code  Na- 
poleon, and  a  liberal  government.'' 

The  President  then  complains  that  the  cardinals,  in  their  proclama- 
tion, had  made  no  mention  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  French  soldiers,  nor 
even  adverted  to  France,  which  silence  he  regards  as  an  insult.  He 
declares  that  France  will  be  respected,  and  thus  continues: 

'*  When  our  armies  made  the  round  of  Europe,  they  left  every  where, 
as  the  mark  oi  their  passage,  the  destruction  of  the  abuses  of  feudality, 
and  the  germs  of  liberty.  It  shall  not  be  said  that  m  1849  a  French 
army  can*  have  acted  in  a  different  sense,  and  brought  about  diflereat 
results." 

He  directs  that  the  army  be  thanked  in  bin  name  ^^  for  its  noMe  con- 
duct," and  that  every  thing  be  suitably  provided  for  its  accommoda- 
tion. 

It  is  stated  in  the  London  Chronicle  that  when  this  lettar,  which 
was  published  at  Rome,  was  received  at  Graeta,  and  laid  before  the 
Pope  by  Cardinal  Antonelli,  '^  His  Holiness  merely  folded  his  arms, 
raised  his  eyes  to  heaven  for  a  few  moments,  then  handed  back  the 
letter  to  the  cardinal  without  uttering  a  word."  It  is  also  reported  that 
on  consultatioh  with  the  cardinals,  he  ordered  that  no  notice  whatever 
should  be  taken  of  the  letter,  and  that  his  mbisters  should  act  as  if 
imconscious  of  its  existence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French  troops  at 
Rome  are  said  to  have  received  the  letter  with  strong  expressions  of 
satisfaction  and  joy — the  Romans  fraternized  warmly  with  the  inhabi- 
tants and  hoped  that  their  day  of  deliverance  was  at  hand.  (Jen.  Ros- 
tolan, it  is  understood,  was  recalled  because  he  refused  to  communicate 
the  letter  formally  to  the  aifay. 

The  cardinals  at  first  granted  permission  io  have  the  letter  published 
in  the  ofiicial  journal,  but  subsequently  withdrew  it,  and  threatened  to 
leave  the  city.  They,  however,  remained, notwithstanding  the  French 
officers,  b  obedience  to  the  last  instructions  from  Paris,  were  interfe- 
ring to  prevent  the  re-actionary  and  despotic  measures  of  the  cardi- 
nal-government. 

Thus  the  extraordinary  relation  of  the  Frradi  and  Roman  people 
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stiD  coathnies,  and  tiie  fonner  have  karnecl  that  it  is  a  difficult  task 
to  nfteddle  with  the  internal  qimiTels  of  a  foreign  state.  By  this  sei- 
zore  and  possession  of  Rome,  France  stands,  Uxs  in  a  delicate  and 
anxious  position  before  the  world,  and  presents  the  anomalous  case  of 
a  republic  having  been  made,  seemingfy  against  its  will,  to  uphold  a 
despotic  gOTemment,  and  having  forced  the  people  of  Rome  to  receive 
asastanee  which  they  did  not  adc  or  desire.  What  will  be  the  ulti- 
mate efiect  of  this  recent  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  French  pre*- 
sdent  and  his  cabinet,  we  wi^  not  venture  to  predict;  It  may  be  ap- 
raoved  1^  England  and  Russia^  and  cause  the  speedy  return  of  tne 
Pope  to  Rome. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  new  Navigation  law,  abrogating  a  policy  of  two  hundred  years' 
standing,  having  passed  both  houses  ^  Parhament,  and  received  the 
royal  assent,  the  subject  next  in  national  importance  which  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  British  legislature  was  that  of  the  affairs  of  Caniula. 
It  soon  i^>peared,  as  might  Imve  been  expected,  that  the  ministry  de- 
cided on  supporting  the  course  of  Lord  Elgin,  the  Governor  General; 
and  on  this  question,  as  well  as  every  other  in  which  ministers  were 
opposed,  they  had  a  majority  in  both  houses  of  Parliament.  The  act 
of  the  Canadian  legislature,  for  the  indemnity  of  the  sufferers  in  the 
insurrection,  therefore,  received  the  royal  sanction.  In  fact  the  dis- 
orderlv  and  rebellious  spirit  exhibited  by  the  opponents  of  that  law  in 
Canada  cooled  and  alienated  many  of  those  members  of  the  British 
Parliament  whom  their  former  loyalty  would  have  tnost  recommended. 

Finding  their  opposition  to  be.as  miitkss  in  England  as  it  had  been 
m  Canada,  the  malcontents  became  the  open  advocates  for  separation 
from  the  mother  country — ^some  proposing  annexation  to  the  United 
States,  but  the  greater  number,  an  independent  government.  In  this 
state  of  things,  the  former  colonial  parties  seemed  to  be  transposed — 
the  pepple  of  Lower  Canada,  who  bad  been  the  most  disaffected  por- 
tion of  the  colony,  were  now  the  cordial  supporters  of  the  British  go- 
vernment, while  those  who  had  been  previously  deemed  the  most  loyal 
subjects  of  the  British  dominions,  were  in^  almost  open  revolt.*    These 

*  There  has  recently  been  aoodier  riot  at  Bytown  with  lo»  of  Hfe  on  both  ai^lef.  In  ooo- 
Mquenoe  of  the  oonibsed  and  excited  condition  of  the  public  mind,  notbins  veiy  ntii&ctory 
cm  be  gathered  reapecting  the  real  atate  of  partiea  in  Canada,  and  tb«irreapectiTein6Qence  upon 
fliedeitnyoftbe  Provinoe.  \ 

The  fc'rench  C^nadiana^  a  'vast  nugoritY  of  whom  support  the  present  executive  govenunent, 
are  (divided  into  those  who  follow  the  leaderdiSp  of  Lafontaine  aro  those  who  follow  Papineau; 
(he  latter  are  ohn-republieaiis,  almost  of  the  ** red"  school;  the  fimner  include  almost  all  the 
Fatodi  memben  of  the  house  of  Assembly. 

The  great  body  of  the  Biitish  po^Nilation  take  ground  against  the  prespnt  executive,  and  are 
doMimnated  lories,  conservatives,  dec  At  page  It>5  win  bie  found  an  article  on  Csnada,  coo- 
tiimng  the  vissrs  oo^bolh  sities  ofthis  reaVy  impoHaat  question. 
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discontents  have  not  yet  subsided ;  ioid  a  home  league,  tha  avowed  pur- 

E)se  of  whose  principal  movers  Was,  at  first,  separation  from  Great 
ritain,  has  been  organized,  and  is  industriously  seeking  support. 
Originating,  however,  as  it  did,  in  a  single  act,  whose  consequences 
are  neither  serious  nor  perman^t,  its  influence  is  likely  to  lose  strength 
rather  than  to  gain  it  by  time ;  and  thus  the  loss  to  Great  Britain  of 
her  North  American  provinces,  which  ^lust  one  day  certainly  take 
place,  is  likely  to  be  postponed  to  s(bme  future  conflict  of  local  interests 
or  feelings. 

In  the  latter  part  of  July,  a  conv^tion  of  the  malcontents,  styling 
themselves  ^'the  British  American  league,"  assembled  at  Kingston,  in 
Canada  West,  and,  after  a  deliberation  of  three  days,  issued  an  address 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Canada,  dated  the  21st  July.  They  complain  of 
the  free  trade  principles  adopted  by  Great  Britain,  by  which  the  in- 
terests of  her  Colonies,  which  are  sucb  lar^  consumers  of  her  manu- 
factures, and  whose  products  are  now  virtudly  excluded  from  her  mar- 
kets, have  been  sacrificed.  .  They  frirther  complain  that  the  Colonial 
legislature  has  recently  been  ruled  by  a  faction,  whereby  those  con- 
cerned in  the  late  rebellion  have  been  rewarded,  and  the  public  debt 
increased.  After  setting  forth  these  grievances  in  detail,  three  sub- 
jects are  recommended  to  their  earnest  attention, — 1st.  A  union  of  all 
the  British  American  provinces,  for  the  furtherance  of  which,  a  conference 
with  the  other  provinces,  by  delegates,  is  proposed.  2d.  Retrenchment 
and  economy  in  the  public  expenditure.  3a.  Protection  to  home  industry. 
Urging  the  Canadians  to  the  steady  and  warm  support  of  these  three 
objects,  they  add,  **So  shall  you  elevate  this  your  country  into  a  great 
nation  of  freemen,  fostered  by  and  in  amity  and  connexion  with  Great 
Britain,  preserving  her  time-hallowed  institutions,  adopting  her  old 
trade  principles,  under  which  she  has  flourished  for  centuries,  and  under 
which  her  people  have  grown  to  be  the  richest  on  the  face  of  the  globe 
— those  great  trade  principles  which,  in  the  neighbouring  Union,  have 
also  been  adopted,  and  have  estabKi^ed  that  mighty  and  prosperous 
nation."  Annexation  to  the  United  States,  though  occasionally  men- 
tioned by  some  of  the  speakers  in  terms  of  favour,  is  never  once  hinted 
at  in  the  address. 

The  bill  for  removal  of  the  disabilities  of  Jews  from  sitting  in  the 
British  parliament,  after  passing  the  House  of  Commons,  was  rejected 
in  the  House  of  PeerS  by  a  majority  of  twenty-five.  As  the  ministry 
seeip  to  have  had  this  bill  much  at  heart,  it  may  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  few  questions  in  which  they  were  defeated  during  the  late  session 
of  parliament.  It  will  probably  be  renewed  at  the  next  session,  by 
the  re-election  of  Baron  Rothschilds  in  London. 

Though  the  British  government  did  not  interpose  m  behalf  of  the 
Hungarians,  and  although  Lord  Palmerston,  in  a  public  speech  on  the 
2 1st  of  July  concerning  continental  affairs,  declared  that  he  considered 
the  union  of  Hungary  with  Austria  essential  to  the  peace  and  safety  of 
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Europe,  yet  the  favouraUe  tenns  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  Htmgariaiis, 
and  the  strong  hopes  he  expressed  for  the  preservation  of  their  national 
rights,  are  not  likely  to  be  without  their  effect  On  the  political  desti- 
nies of  that  brave  and  gallant  people,  in  their  final  adjustment  with 
Austria. 

The  Queen  <rf  Great  Britain,  accompanied  by  Prince  Albert,  their 
children,  anda  retinue  of  lords  and  ladies,  during  the  month  of  Aumist, 
paid  a  visit  to  Ireland.  As  this  visit  was  intended,  no  doubt,  to  have 
a  political  effect — to  reconcile  the  differenced  between  the  English  and 
the  Irisl^  we  note  its  progre^  and  result.  The  Queen  embarked  in 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  yatch,  commanded  by  Lotd  Adolphus  Fitz- 
clarence,  attended  by  a  fleet  of  smalter  vesssls.  The  reception  in  Ire- 
land was  exceedingly  gratifying — the  hearty  and  affectionate  manner 
of  the  Irish — the  entire  unaninuty  of  all  dasses  in  giving  to  the  royal 
party  a  joyous  and  triumphant  welcome  produced  a  strong  effect  upon 
the  mind  of  the  Queen ;  and  the  visit  seems  to  have  terminated  with 
the  same  enthusiasm  with  which  it  commenced.  At  Dublin.  Cork  and 
Belfiist,  the  multitudes  who  poured  out  to  receive  her  manifested,  up 
to  the  hour  of  departure,  the  same  joyou3  de%ht  which  marked  her 
arrival.  This  memorable  visit,  it  is  believed,  has  removed  a  world  of 
prejudice  and  dissatisfaction,  and  has  proved  that  the  Irish  people  are 
as  sincerely  attached  to  royalty  and  to  the  present  sovereign  as  the 
English  are.  To  express  the  unmixed  gratincatioo  of  the  Queen  at 
the  exhibitions  of  Irish  loyalty,  the  young  Prince  of  Wales  has  been 
created  Earl  of  Dublin. 

After  leavmg  Ireland,  the  Queen  proceeded  to  her  residence  at  Bal- 
moral in  the  mghlands  of  Scotland,  where  she  was  to  remain  until  the 
20th  of  September.  It  seems  that  the  Scotch  show  almost  as  much 
enthusiasm  as  the  Irish  on  the  occasions  of  the  Queen^s  visit;  and  it  is 
very  apparent  that,  whatever  changes  the  future  may  have  in  reserve, 
at  the  present  time,  this  roy^l  lady  has  a  deeper  hold  upon  the  affections 
of  her  people,  than  any  other  monarch  in' Europe.  To  add  to  the  joy 
which  such  an  assurance  must  create,  the  harvest  throughout  the  whole 
of  Britain  has  been  abundant,  and  even  Ireland  is  beginning  to  revive 
under  the  prospect  of  a  better  supply  of  the  aliment  of  life. 

But  as  a  check  upon  the  exuberant  feelings  which  we  have  described, 
the  cholera  has  committed,  during  the  months  of  August  and  Septem- 
ber, fearful  ravages  in  England  and  Scotland.  In  London,  four  or  five 
hundred  died  in  a  single  day ;  and  elsewhere  the  mortality  has  been 
very  great,  so  that  the  devastations  of  the  pestilence  have  shrouded 
the  metropolis  and  other  cities  in  gloom. 

Peace  once  more  reigns  throughout  the  whole  British  domain  in 
India,  and  the  only  annoyance  which  the  government  now  meets  in  all 
Asia  is  the  refusal  which  China  is  said  to  m^ke  to  the  admission  of 
English  subjects  mto  Canton,  as  it  had  agreed  to  do  by  treaty. 

The  mediation  of  Great  Britain  between  Prussia  and  Denmark  has 
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at  length  succeeded  in  effecting  a  pacification  between  these  powers, 
and  in  adjusting  the  Schleswig  Holstein  affair.  The  interpontion  of 
the  British  government  in  any  g^eat  question  of  European  politics  must 
always  have  more  or  less  weight  oh  the  parties;  yet  though  the  pre- 
sent ministry  are  known  4:o  have  also  interposed  between  Austria  and 
Sardinia,  between  the  King  of  Naples  and  the  Sicilians,  and  wete  be- 
lieved to  have  interposed  to  prevent  the  Russian  invasion  of  Hungary, 
and  the  Frencb  invasion  of  Rome,  yet  of  all  these  cases  of  intenreotiOBs, 
which  to  their  credit  were  invariably  in  behalf  of  the  weaker  party, 
that  of  Denmark  was  the  onlj  one  in  which  there  was  any  open  mani- 
festation that  their  interposition  had  been  effi^tive. 


GERMANY-. 

The  prospect  of  German  unity  and  confederation,  for  some  time  ob- 
scured, seems  to  have  almost  totally  disappeared.  As  the  German 
sovereigns,  especially  the  Emperor  of  Austna  and  the  King  of  Prussia^ 
began  to  regain  their  former  authority,  the  weight  of  the  Frankfort 
assembly  or  parliament  visibly  declined.  Their  numbers  gradually 
diminished,  notwithstanding  the  protests  which  some  of  the  delegations 
made  against  their  own  recall  by  the  princes  they  representea.  On 
the  19tn  of  May,  the  Archduke  John  was  deposed  from  the  Regency, 
by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  to  one  hundred  and  sixteen, 
and  overtures  were  said  to  have  been  made  to  the  King  of  Wurtero- 
burg  offering  him  the  Regency.  A  like  offer  was  maoe  to  the  King 
of  JSavaria  without  success.  The  assembly  soon  after  adjourned  to 
Stutgard,  where  there  was  often  not  a  quorum,  which  they  tried  to 
reduce,  before  they  left  Frankfort,  to  one  nundred  members ;  and  thus 
gradually  declining,  they  may  be  now  considered  as  having  only  a 
nominal  existence.  Thus  has  passed  away  the  fondly  cherished  pro- 
ject which  was  to  exalt  the  German  name,  by  endowing  it  with  power, 
wealth,  and  civil  freedom.  The  sentiment  of  nationaUty,  though  dis- 
approved for  the  present,  still  exists,  however,  ready  to  manifest  itself 
under  more  favourable  circumstances.* 


The  King  of  Prussia  sought  to  avail  himself  of  the  sentiment,  just 
mentioned,  so  as  to  offer  a  constitution,  for  the  greater  states  of  Ger- 
many, of  which  he  would  be  the  head.     In  a  proclamation,  dated  at 

•  Thc^  qDestlon  of  German  confederation  is  still  unsettled,  aooording  to  the  latest  accoonta. 
For  the  prpsent  it  is  stated  that  a  directoiy  of  seven  members  is  to  sit  at  Frankfort  as  an  excca- 
tive  commission  for  the  comnaon  interestsdf  Gennany.  A  congress  of  Prrnces  is  expected  to 
be  held  at  J«aybadi  at  which,  as  nunoor  goes,  the  King  of  Naples  and  the  Pope  will  be 
present  or  represented.  .  AUj  however,  is  stOl  in  doobt  at  the  time  that  we  are  writing. 
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Cliarlottaiburg,  May  15th,  1849,  he  announced  this  purpose,  after 
havmg  given  his  reasons  for  not  accepting  the  croWQ  tendered  to  him 
by  the  Frankfort  assembly,  und  uttering  strong  denunciations  against 
that  body.  He  stated  that  the  constitution  about  to  be  formed,  would 
be  submitted  to  a  Diet  of  all  the  states  composbg  the  confederation,  for 
its  approval  and  sanction.  The  following  day  he  put  forth  an  address 
to  the  army,  in  which  he  adverts  to  the  msurxections  which  had  been 
quelled  at  Dresden,  Breslau,  and  Dusseldorf,  and  to  others  then  break- 
ing out  in  the  western  districts  of  Prussia,  and  other  parts  of  Germany, 
uouer  the  pretext  of  (German  unity. 

The  new  German  constitution  which  issued  from  Berlin  soon  after- 
wards, and  was  the  joint  work  (tf  the  Kings  of  *Prus£»a,  Saxony,  and 
Hanover,  in  its  pnncipal  features  cJosely  resembles  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States.  The  legislature  consists  of  two  houses.  The  Se- 
nate is  chosen  for  six  years,  and  its  members  must  be  thirty  years  of 
age.  The  members  of  the  popular  branch  are  distributed  somewhat 
according  to  numbers.  The  whole  number  of  members  is  one  hundred 
andfflxty-seven,  of  whom  Prussiaelects  forty,  Bavaria  twenty.  Saxony, 
Hanover  and  Wurtemburg,  twelve  each,  iBaden  ten,  and  the  smaller 
states  (thirty-two  in  number)  sixty-one. 

The  powers  of  the  federal  govenvnent  are  nearly  the  same  as  in  the 
United  States.  They  extend  the  regulations  of  commerce,  whichmust 
be  uniform,  to  the  post-office,  the  nunt,  weights  and  measures,  patents 
for  inventions  and  literary  property,  imposts-,  the  army  and  navy,  and 
diplomatic  intercourse.  But  it  differs  from  the  American  constitution 
in  the  following  particulars :  half  the  Senate  is  renewed  every  three 
years:  the  people  choose  electors  who  choose  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  and  are,  moreover,  chosen  for  four  years:  the  King  of  Prus- 
aa  is  the  head  of  the  federal  government,  and  in  case  of  his  disability, 
the  King  of  Bavaria.  Whether  Austria  is  to  be  admitted  to  the  con- 
federation, and  on  what  terms,  are  question^  to  be  hereafter  determined. 
The  insurrections  in  Baden,  and  other  parts  of  Germany,  having  been 
previously  quelled,  by  the  1st  of  August,  all  the  German  states,  except 
Austria,  Bavaria  ana  Wurtemburg,  had  acceded  to  this  constitution 
of  the  three  kings.  The  enactments  of  tije  central  power  at  Frank- 
fort have  since  been  entirely  disregarded  by  Prussia,  as  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Duchy  of  Baden,  durbg  the  insurrection  there,  without  the 
authority  required  by  the  constitution  of  Frankfort,  in  the  elections  in 
Prussia,  and  in  its  foreign  relations. 

In  the  election,  the  democratic  or  republican  party  determined  not 
to  y(AQ  for  the  primary  electors,  so  that  three-fourths  are  said  to  have 
kept  aloof.  The  republicans  have  decided  on  a  new  organization,  and 
to  meet  not  at  Berlm,  but  at  Magdeburg  or  Habberstadt.  They  pro- 
pose to  change  their  name  from  the  democratic  to  the  popular  party. 
These  indications  of  the  prevalence  of  republican  sentiments,  has  had 
its  influence  in  the  Prussian  parliament,  where,  although  in  the  recent 


AUSTRIA. 

The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  having,  by  his  manifesto  of  May  12, 
announced  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  would  co-operate  with  bim  to 
reduce  the  Hungarians  to  subjection,  the  cause  of  that  brave'  people 
was  defended  in  a  paper  which,  though  addressed  by  the  Hunganan 
ndnister.  Count  Teleki,  to  the  French  minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
seems  to  have  been  intended  as  an. answer  to  the  imperial  manifesto. 
He  first  aims  to  prove  the  right  of  the  Hungarians  to  an  independent 
government;  then  the  gross  mjustice  of  the  house  of  Austria  towards 
them;  and,  lastly,  that  the  cause  ^f  Hungary  is  that  of  civilization 
against  barbarism.  He  states  that  the  Hungarian  army  amounts  to 
nearly  200,000  men. 

To  this  powerful  force,  the  allied  emperors  were  prepared  to  oppose, 
it  was  said,  250,000  men;  but  it  was  hoped  that  the  rare  military  ta- 
lents which  Bem,  Gorgey,  and  Dembinsla  had  recently  exhibited,,  and 
the  resistless  force  with  which  the  cause  of  freedom  commonly  inspires 
its  champions,  would  more  than  compensate  for  the  disparity  of  num- 
bers. It  was  forgotten  that  the  inferiority  of  the  Hungarians  in  re- 
sources, especially  in  money,  that  is  so  important  an  element  in  modem 
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elections  there  was  a  large  majority  of  moderates  or  conservatives,  tJie  '^-^ 
body  is  considered  to  be,  on  the  whole,  rather  liberal;  and,  in  truth,  a  "'-'' 
certain  portion  of  civil  freedom  is  now  deemed,  in  every  part  of  Grer*    ''- 
many,  an  indispensable  moral  want — a  political  necessity — to  which     - 
the  most  arbitrary  of  their  governments  must  pay  some  respect. 

Prussia,  no  longer  disposed  to  Conciliate  the  Frankfort  rarliament, 
has  adjusted  the  &hleswig  Holstein  question  by  an  armistice  and  treaty 
with  Denmark,  on  the  17th  of  July.  By  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
Schleswi^  is  to  be  governed  for  the  present  by  two  commissioners  chosen 
by  Prussia  and  Denmark,  and  with  whom  a  third  commissioner,  nonai- 
nated  by  the  British  ^vereign,  is  to  be  associated  as  umpire^ 

A  congress  of  those  who  did  not  take  part  in  the  elections,  aCssem- 
bled  at  Cothen,  in  Augilst,  and,  according  to  the  report  of  a  conunit- 
tee,  it  appeared  that  of  468,405  primary  electors,  only  116,116,  less 
than  one-fourth  voted;  The  congress  is  composed  chiefly  of  deputies 
from  the  eastern  provinces  of  Prussia.  At  a  banquet  they  toasted 
"Victorious  Hungary,^*  and  made  a  collection  for  the  wounded  of 
Baden.  Their  next  meeting  b  also  to  be  at  Cothen,  but  the  time  was 
not  fixed.  From  these  signs  of  the  state  of  public  feeling,  one  would 
infer  that  monarchy  in  Prussia  must  rely  for  its  continuance  on  military 
force,  conducted  oy  unceasing  vigilance  and  prudence.  It  will,  no 
doubt,  however,  be  greatly  strengthened  by  the  successes  of  Austria 
and  Russia  against  the  Hungarians. 
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warfare,  made  a  yet  greater  difEerence  ^than  thatcf  numbers,  and,  b 
fact,  rendered  the  contest  a  most  mieqnal  one.  Tpustmg,  towerer,  to 
the  goodness  of  their  cause,  as  ^ell  as  their  own  indomiiable  spirit, 
and  flushed  with  their  late  successes,  they  firmly  prepared  for  the  fear* 
ful  struggle.  The  scenes  of  their  operations  have  l^en  so  distant,  the 
localities  so  imperfectly  known  here,  and  the  accounts  ocmun^  through 
interested  channels,  have  been  so  partial  or  defective,  that  it  is  but  a 
very  ipciperfect  sketch  which  can  at  this  early  day  be  given  of  them. 

The  plan  of  the  allies  appears  to  have  been  to  press  on  the  tiunga* 
nans,  by  the  Austrians  from  the  westj  and  the  Russians  from  the  east, 
until  the  Hungarian  armies,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  would  be  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  the  overpowering  force  of  their  enemies.  In  May 
and  June,  however,  before  the  vast  power  of  the  alKeri  were  fully  brought 
to  bear  on  them,  the  vigour,  skill,  and  Enterprise  qf  the  Hungarian 
chiefs  ol^tained  frequent  successes,  and  the  hopes  as  well  as  admiration 
of  their  numerous  friends,  both  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  were 
raised  very  high.  But,  even  there,  they  themselves  seemed  to  be  but 
too  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  their  situation.  In  a  public  address 
to  the  people  of  Hungary  by  Kossuth,  as  Governor,  and  his  ministry, 
on  the  29th  of  June,  which  was  intended  to  rouse  the  nation  to  one 
united  effort  for  their  independence,  the  extent  of  their  danger  was 
thus  frankly  laid  before,  tbem: 

"  We  wUl  neither  flatter  ndr  discourage,  but  we  declaj'e  openly  that 
unless  the  whole  nation  rise  up  to  defeild  itself  to  the  llist  drop  of  its 
blood,  all  the  noble  Mood  already  shed  is  in  Vain,  and  our  country  will 
fall — the  Russian  knout  then  ruling  over  an  enslaved  people,  on  the 
ground  where  the  ashes  of  our  ancestors  repose." 

In  this  address,  the  Hungarian  force  is' stated  to  be  200,000  men. 
But  when  examined  in  detail,, it  appeared  that  more  than  one-third  of 
this  number  consisted  of  irregular  forces^  of  little  avail  against  com- 
pact, disciplined,  and  well-appointed  armies,  unless  they  have  been 
routed:  so  that  Georgey,  Bern,  and  Dembinski,  had  each  an  army  of 
not  more  than  from  40,000  to  50,000  men. 

In  July,  when  more  than  150,000  Russians  had  penetrated  by  diffe- 
rent routes  into  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  the  tide  of  success  began 
to  turn.  Pestb,.the  metropolis,  in  which  a  few  weeks  before  Kossuth 
had  entered  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  was  taken  possession 
of  by  the  Russian^  imder  Paskiewitch;  the  town  of  Debrinsuri  surren- 
dered to  the  Russian  General  Theodyiff;  aiid  Georgey,  placed  between 
two  Russian  armies  which  he  was  utterly  unaWe  to  oppose,  made  a  for- 
tunate escape  by  a  masterly  retreat,  and  united  his  force  with  that  of 
Dembinski,  but  not  until  the  latter  hdd  been  compelled  to  give  way 
to  a  superior  force  under  the  walls  of  Waitzen* 

In  the  south,  however,  the  Hungarian  arms  were  more  successful. 
Jellachich  was  defeated  by  Bem,  and  Peterwardien  was  for  the  time 
relieved.     The  city  of  Raab  was  also  taken  by  the  Hungarians,  which 
vol..  in. — SEPT.,  1849.  3 
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conquest,  the  sanguine  thought,  threatened  the  safety  of  Presbui^,  and 
even  of  Vienna.  But  this  seems  to  have  been  the  last  important  suc^  • 
cess  of  the  Hungarians.  Bern's  army  was  defeated  by  the  Russians 
under  Luders;  and-Greoi^y  was  compelled  to  surrender  unconditionally 
to  Paskiewitch.*  Further  resistance  was  hopeless,  and  Kossuth,  with 
the  force  under  Dembinski',  retreated  to  the  mountainous  part  of  Hun- 
^^ary,  in  the  i^orth-east. ,  Probably  the  forces  were  soon  disbanded,  and 
Cossotb,  after  winping  die  applause  and  admiration  of  the  world  for 
his  self-devotioa  to  his  coimtry,  his  eloquence,  and  bis  talents  as  a 
statesman,  is  now  compelled  to  fieek  personal  safety  in  a  foreign  land. 
The  fate  of  thi&  gallant  people,  whom  the  friends  of  civil  liberty  and 
of  rational  independence  in  both  hemispheres  have  so  admi^red  and  so 
neglected,  caniiot  be  contemplated  without  the  liveliest  i^nxiety.  Will 
they  be  reinstated  in  their  former  political  condition?  or  will^iU  ves- 
^  tiges  of  their  ancient  rights  be  effaced,  and  the  arbitrary  gOYemment 
to  which  they  are  now  subjected,  aim  to  amalgamate  them  with  the 
rest  of  its  dominions?  or  will  Russia,  profiting  by  the  hatred  of  the 
Magyars  for  the  Austrians,  interfere  in  their  behalf >  and  hope  one  day 
to  make  them  dependents,  by  the  influence  of  panslavism?  These  and 
similar  qnesticms  present  a  wide  field  for  conjecture. 


DENMARK.    • 

The  pretensions  of  her  subjects  in  the  Duchies  of  Schleswig  and 
Holstein,  no  longer  receiving  the  cordial  support  of  the  king  of  rrus- 
sia,  after  his  open  breach  with  the  Frankfort  Parliament,  was  soon 
adjusted,  favoured  as  that  adjustment  was  by  the  mediation  of  Great 
Britain,  and  by  the  good  wishes  of  most  of  the  other  European  pow- 
ers. 

At  first,  Denmark  seemed  overmatched  on  lahd  by  the  Prussian 
forces  sent  against  her,  aided,  as  they  were,  by  her  rebellious  subjects; 
and  she  put  m  active  requisition  hefr  superior  naval  strength,  which  all 
Germany  was  made  to  feel  by  her  blockade  of  all  the  northern  ports 
through  which  the  Germans  received  foreign  merchandise;  and,  finally, 
she  redeemed  her  former  failures  at  the  battle  of  Fredericia,  in  which 
her  army  of  20,000  men  obtained  a  victory  over  14,000  Germans. 

The  armistice  with  Prussia  took  place  on  the  17th  of  July,  arid  the 
protocol  of  the  treaty  consists  of  the  five  following  articles: 

♦  The  forces  of  Georgey  were,  in  fmct)  surrendered  to  Gen.  Rudijer,  whom  Paskie- 
witch  had  sent  to  Grosswarden.  They  consisted  of  30,000  infantry,  5,000  cavalry, 
and  144  cannon.  The  remaining  corps  that  submitted  to  Gen.  Loders,  in  Transylva- 
nia, consisted  of  twelve  battalions  of  infantry,  eight  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  se- 
venty-four cannon.  A  cloud  of  suspicion  hafigs  over  Georgey,  probably  without  cause; 
who  is  at  large,  and  has.  retired  to  his  patrimonial  estate  in  Styria.  The  fortress  of 
Comorn,  at  the  last  accounts,  still  held  out;  it  was  said  to  be  well  provisioned,  and 
the  garrison  to  consist  of  20/)60  men.  The  Esterhazys  are  there,  and  are  opposed 
to  a  sarreiMer,  except  on  conditions  which  the  Austrians  will  not  grant* 
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1.  Schleswig  is  to  have  a  separate  constitution,  and  is  not  to  be 
joined  with  Holstein. 

2.  A  definitive  organization  of  the  Duchy  of  Schleswig  shall  be  ar- 
ranged by  the  contracting  parties. .  . 

3.  This  article  concerns  the  Duchies  of  Holstein  and  Lunenburg. 

4.  The  question  of  spccession  is  reserved  for  future  remilation. 

5.  The  guarantee  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe  is  ctaimed  for  the 
exact  execution  of  the  definitivei^  articles  of  peace. 

This  armistice  or  treaty  was  as  unsatisfactory  to  the  people  of  Schles- 
wig, as  it  was  to  the  Germans  generally,  aad  those  who  represented 
the  central  power  of  Grermany  ^tered  a  foonal  protest  against  it. 


ITALY. 


The  political  condition  of  this  country  now  seems  likeljj  to  be  re- 
stored to  what  it  was  tw^o  years  ago.  The  revolt  of  the  Sicilians  has 
wrought  no  change  in^  their  favour,  and  the  whole  island  is  again  sub- 
jected to  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  king  of  Naples. 

Since  our  last  Qistorical  Register  was  pirepared  for  the  press,  events 
of  great  importance  have  occurred  at  Rome.  That  city,  after  the  ex- 
pukion  of  the  Pope,  was  governed  by  a  triumvirate  who  refused  ad- 
mission to  the  French  forces  under  Gen.  Oudinot,  sent,  as  alleged,  to 
free  Rome  from  the  double  evil  of  absolutism  and  anarchy.  Garibaldi, 
a  patriot  leader  ofgreat  courage  and  address,  who  commanded  a  band 
of  Lombard  and  Roman  soldiers,  directed  the  military  defences,  and 
resisted  to  the  last;  but  nothings  could  withstand  the.  superior  discipline 
and  resources  of  the  French  army.  After  much  sfevere  fightmg,  with 
considerable  loss  of  life,  all  further  resistance  seemed  useless.  At  one 
bastion,  carried  by  assault,  the  slaughter  with  the  bayonet  vras  very 
great:  nearly  an  Italian  regiment  was  destroyed.  The  French  troops, 
en  masse,  entered  the  city  on  the  3d  of  July^  and  on  the  5th  took  posses- 
sion of  the  Castle  pf  St.  Angelo.  The  triumrvirs,  Mazzini,  Armellini, 
and  Saffi,  fled  to  the  coast,  and  took  refuge  on  board  a  British  vessel 
of  war,  which  conveyed  them  to  the  island  of  Malta.  Garibaldi,  with 
his  band  of  adventurers  amountitig  to  several  thousands,  left  the  city 
as  the  French  entered  it,  and  made  his  way  through  the  papal  donu- 
mons.  He  subsequently  fell  in  with  an  Austrian  force,  and  being 
worsted  in  the  engagement,  his  followers  were  dispersed,  and  he  with 
his  wife  and  a  few  friends,  after  many  hair-breadth  escapes,  reached 
Dalmatia.  When  last  heard  from,  he  had,  by  k  series  of  adventures, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  temporary  refuge  in  the  city  of  Genoa,  until 
he  should  find  an  opportunity  to  quit  Italy. 

After  his  entry  into  Rpme,  Gen.  Oudinot,  on  the  15th  of  July,  had 
the  restoration  of  the  papal  government  proclaimed,  and  the  Pope's 
banner  displayed  at  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  with  i\ie  discharge  of  one 
hundred  cannon.  The  General  himself  was  met  on  the  steps  of  the 
grand  entrance  to  the  cathedral  by  Monsignore  Marino  Mariili,  w^^ 
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delivered  a  congratulatory  £^  fulsome  address,  and  to  whom  he  re- 
plied that  France  had  confided  to  its  soldiers  a  great  and  holy  mission, 
which  had  been  accomplished  in  the  xe-establishment  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope.  He  then  reviewed  the  tro6]^,  which  consisted  of 
about  ^,000  Frenchmen  and  3,000  Romans.  The  reception  of  the 
gieneral-in-chief  by  the  populace  was  cold  and  formal,  and  in  some  in- 
stances the  soldiery  were  insulted.'  No  sooner,  therefore,'  had  the 
French  assumed  authority  within  the  city>  than  the  difficulty  of  their 
position  was  manifest, — obliged  to  struggle  on  the  one  hand  against 
the  powerful  influence  acting  on  the  mind  of  the  Pope,  and  on  the  other 
against  the  Qvil  passipns  generated  during  the  siege  and  conquest  of  the 
city.  Oudinot,  as  we  have  stated  in  the  history  of  France,  issued  a 
proclamation,  in  which  he  declared  that  all  power  was  provisionally  in 
the  hands  of  the  military  authorities — that  the  assembly  was  dissolved 
— that  the  dubs  were  closed — that  persons  not  belongmg  to  the  mili- 
tary, were  prohibited  wearing  arms — that  all  publications  by  the  press, 
not  authorized  by  the  military  council,  were  for  the  present  prohibited ; 
and  Gen.  Rostolan  was  named  Governor  of  Rome. 

The  keys  of  the  captured  g?ite  were  sent  by  the  general-m-chief  to 
Pius  IX.,  who  presented  in  return  his  best  thanks  and  a  papal  decora- 
tion. Instead  of  returning  himself  to  Rome,  and  carrying  out  the  liberal 
policy  which  he  initiated  in  Italy,  he  remained  at  Gaeta  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the. king  of  Naples,  and  deputed  a  commission  of  cardmals 
to  rule  the  city.  The  first  act  of  this  new  government  was  to  insti- 
tute a  tribunal  for  the  prosecution  and  trial  of  the  authors  and  abettors 
of  the  revolution  for  the  outrages  alleged  to  have  been  committed 
against  religion,  its  mimsters,  and  the  pontiff.  Savelti,  the  Pope's 
former  minister  of  the  interior,  was  installed  at  the  head  of  the  police, 
under  the  control -of  the  French  authorities.  He  issued  a  decree  de- 
claring the  yaluejof  paper  money,  and  hnposmg  fines  and  imprisonment 
on  all  refusing  it.  The  system  of  lotteries  too  was  restored  at  Rome; 
and  the  dividends  on  the  public  debt  due  in  June  were  refused  to  be 
made,  on  the  plea  that  the  government  was  at  that  time  republican. 

We  have  already  stated  m  another  place  that  General  Oudinot  was 
recalled,  and  that  Count  Rostolan,  who  succeeded  to  the  command  of 
the  forces,  was  himself  displaced  to  make  room  for  Gen.  Randon,* 
who  had  been  commissioned  with  full  instructions,  in  accordance  with 
the  letter  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  to  Col.  Ney.  The  present 
indications  at  Rome  are  an  opposition  of  the  pebple  to  the  cardinals, 
and  a  reaction  in  favour  of  the  French.  The  stand  of  France  on  the 
question  of  a  liberal  government  for  the  papal  states,  seems  to  have 
been  taken,  from  which  she  cannot  retrace  her  steps  without  a, loss  of 
honour.  What  course  the  Pope  will  take,  remains  yet  to  be  deve- 
loped. .  He  will,  doubtless,  in  tliis  new  state  of  things,  take  counsel  of 
the  Catholic  princes,  and  be  guided  by  their  advice. 

*  By  the  latest  accounts,  it  would  seem  that  Gen.  Bandon,  from  some  cause,  does 
-^  to  Rome.    See  Chronicle. 
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.     VENICE.  . 

Venice^  after  its  obdurate  and  gallant  resi^ance  to  the  Austrians,  has, 
at  length,  been  compelled  to  surrender.  The  capitulation  was  a^jpreed 
to  on  the  22d  of  August,  and  was  in  accordance  with  the  conditions 
prescribed  by  Marshal  Radetzky  in  his  proclamation  of  the  14th,  viz.: 
A  fuH  and  unconditional  surrender  of  the  citj,  forts,  arsena,ls,  arms, 
&c.,  a  general  pardon  to  soldiers  and  non-rcompoissioned  officers,  and  a 
permisstion  to  all  persons  to  leave  the  city. 

This  once  noble  emporium  of  commerce  has  been  doomed  to  a  degra- 
dation that  was  not  anticipated.  Her  privilege,  as  a  free  port,  is  with- 
drawn, or  what  is  the  same  thing,  it  is  confined  to  the  little  island  of 
San  Giorgio  Maggiore.  Thus  the  main  prop  of  her  greatness  is  taken 
away, — a  fatal  blow  is  struck  at  her  commierce,  arid  the  advantages 
once  enjoyed  by  Venice  are  to  be  transferred  to  her  more  loyal  rival 
Trieste. 

The  conduct  of  the  conquerors  is  represented  to  have  been  generally 
calm,  and,  as  far  as  political  offences  are  concerned,  moderate.  The 
occupatbn  of  the  city  took  place  without  disturbance,  the  Austrians 
met  with  a  cold  and  silent  reception  from  a  people  who,  fcr  seventeen 
months,  had  r^olutely  resisted  them,  and  wno  only  yielded  when  re- 
sistance was  hopeless.  The  president  of  the  subverted  republic,  Manin, 
with  Gen.  Pepe,  and  other  le^d^rs  in  the  revolution,  were  generously 
sent  to  Corfu  by  the  commahder  of  the  Fretich  squadron,  before  the 
Austrians  entered  the  dty.  Such  is  the  termination  of  the  noble  strug- 
gle maintained  by  the  Venitians  for  so  many  months,  and  thus  the 
Lombard©- Venitian  kingdom  is  secured  to  the  house  of  Austria.  The 
valour,  and  persevering  efforts  of  the  Venitians  seemed  to  have  de- 
served a  better  fate;  of  their  conduct. throughout  the  trymg  scenes  of 
the  contest  it  may  be  said  that  it  was  stained  by  Jione  of  those  crimes 
which  add  to  the  evils  of  civil  war. 

t  ■  • 

#The  Ionian  Islands. — Cephalonia,  the  largest  of  these  islands,  has 
been  the  scene  of  a  serious  disturbance.  Partly  from  political  motives 
and  partly  from  motives  of  plunder,  an  outbreak  of  the  people  took 
place,  and  they  drove  the  police  out  of  Scala.  Troops  were  sent  from 
Corfu  to  Argostoli,  where  the  diief  excesses  look  place.  One  of  the 
most  respected  citizens  was  burned  alive  in  his  own  house,  with  two 
of  his  servants,  and  other  outrages  were  committed.  To  suppress  the 
revolt,  vigorous  measures  were  employed  by  the  Lotd  High  Commis- 
sioner Ward,^  who  communicated  tne  details  of  the  affair  to  his  High- 
ness Sp.  Focca  Stefano,  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  island. 
Subsequently  the  commissioner  had  a  narrow  escape  with  his  life  from 
the  fury  of  the  insureeiitsl  Martial  law  was  proclaimed,  and  a  portion 
of  the  English  squadron  s^nt  from  Malta  to  overpower  the  insurgents 
and  restore  tranquillity. 
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The  Ionian  Islands  once  belonged  to  Venice,  but  "were  or^nized 
into  a  separate  state  and  placed  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain 
by  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  A  constitution  was  drawn  up  in  1817, 
and  ratified  by  the  British  government,  under  yrbich  is  appointed  a 
superintendent  or  governor  in  the  person  of  the  Lord  High  Commis- 
sioner. 


RUSSIA.    • 

Tbe  sole  attention  of  the  Emperor  Nichblas,  for  the  last  half  year, 
seems  to  have  been  turned  to  the  commotiops  and  sanguinary  conflicts 
in  Germany;  in  which  he  became  an  active  partiapant,  upon  the 
pretext  of  maintaining  the  inviolabiMty  of  his  own,  fas  well  as  of  the 
Austrian  dominions.  The  history,  therefore,  of  Russia  for  that  period 
is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  operations,  political  and  miJitary, 
in  Germany,  that  it  is  mostly  embraced  in  what  Wje  have  already 
written. 

Perhaps  the  power  of  this  colossal  empire  is  more  distinctly  felt  and 
acknowledged  at  this  time,  than  it  has  ever  been  at  any  preceding 
period.  Called  in  by  Austria  to  assist  in  reducing  the  insurgents  of 
Hungary  to  subjection,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  at  once  brought  to  bear 
against  the  valiant  and  refractory  Ma^^rs  an  overwhelming  force* 
As  we  have  seen,  resistance  was  unavfuUng,  and  the  combatants  for 
constitutional  rights  succumbed  to  the  alliea  powers. 

The  motives  which  induced  the  northern  autocrat  to  take  part  in 
the  Hungarian  War,  are  avowed  in  a  circular  addressed  by  Count 
Nesselrode,  his  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  to  his  envoys  at  foreign 
courts.  The  words  of  the  circular  are*.  "The  dangers  which  threat- 
ened the  security  of  our  frontier  have  been  removed.  Hungary  has  re- 
turned to  the  rule  of  her  legitimate  sovereign.  The  integrity  of  the 
Austrian  territory,  as  guarantied  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  is  secured.. 
Such  are  the  results  that  the  co-opera tioh  of  the  Emperor  has  afforded 
to  his  imperial,  royal  and  apostolic  majesty.  It  is  also  the  only  re- 
muneration he  ever  had  in  view,  when  he  associated  his  banner  with 
that  of  his^  august  ally.  Our  co-operation,  granted  in  good  faith,  has 
been  accepted  with  confidence.  These  sentuments  have  formed  the 
basis  of  the  relations  between  the  two  sovereigns.  They  will  be 
equally  present  in  the  alliance  of  their  empires.  The  task  of  the  em- 
peror IS  performed.  His  troops  have  received  an  order  to  evacuate 
the  Hungarian  territory." 

Such  IS  the  avowal,  by  this  conqueror  of  Hungary,  of  the  induce- 
ments which  prompted  him  to  aid  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  In  accord-  ' 
ance  also  with  the  spirit  of  the  declaration  he  has  made,  that  "he  will 
suppress  revolution  wherever  it  may  show  itself,"  he  has  concentrated 
immense  armies,  gathered  from  the  extreme  limits  of  his  empire,  and 
has  established  on  the  frontiers  of  Poland  tt  more  yigorous  police  than 
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ever,  so  that  a  stranger  is  scarcely  allowed  to  enter  the  country.  The 
boldness  and  energy  of  his  movements  correspond  vnth  the  extent  of 
his  means. 

It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  neidier  Turkey,  nor  France,  nor  Eng- 
land, offered  any  efficient  remonstrance,  or  ninderance  against  these 
demonstrations  on  the  part  of  Russia,  especially  in  the  case  of  Hun-* 
mry,  before  it  v(ras  prostrated  by  the  combined  power  of  Russia  and 
Austria.  Now  that  its  heroic  defenders  are  driven  from  their  country, 
there  has  been  an  effort  made  to  save  some  of  them  from  the  vindictive 
pursuit  of  the  conauerors.  ^  Kossuth,  Dembinski,  Perczel,  and  others 
who  fled  into  Turkey,  have  been  demanded  o[  the  Sultan,  who  de- 
clined to  deliver  them  up,  and  they  are  said  to  have  been  furnished  with 
passports  by  the  British  Ambassador!  The  Sultan  has,  in  this  parti- 
cular, shown  a  becoming  spirit,  and  it  may  be  that  the  powerful  mter- 
position  of  the  British  government  will  save  Turkey  from  the  ven- 
geance of  the  two  Emperors. 

Judging  from  the  reception  that  was  given  by  Nicholas  to  the 
French  Ambassador,  General  Lamoriciere^  it  would  seem  that  he  de- 
sires to  conciliate  France;  and  it  has  been  supposed,  until  the  recent 
independent  ground  •  taken  bjr  the  French  President  in  relation  to  the 
Pope,  that  the  French  cabmet  was  inclined  to  become  the  ally  of 
Russia,  and  a  party  to  the  suppression  of  the  spirit  of  revolution  and 
of  free  governments  in  Europe. 

That  we  are  on  the  eve  of  some  important  events,  for  good  or  ill, 
is  certain.  Two  millions  of  men  are  under  arms  in  Europe,  and  amidst 
the  hostile  array  of  principles  and  doctrines  there  is  reason  to  appre- 
hend some  new  and  serious  agitation.  It  is  only  by  the  interposition 
of  an  overruling  Providence  that  the  threatening  storm  can  be  repressed, 
and  a  wise  ana  pacific  course  adopted  by  the  great  powers,  that  will 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  peace  and  good  government. 


(We  refer  to  the  Qoarterly  Chronicle  pf  eventf,  which  we  place  imme- 
diately after  the  History,  for  many  interesting  and  valuable  historical  items, 
that  could  not  be  incorporated  in  the  preceding  pages.) 


/" 
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QUARTERLY  CHRONICLE. 


JuNfi,  1849. 

1.  SoBf£  interesting  accounts  were  received  at  this  date  from  the 
coast  of  Africa.  The  United  States  brigs  Bainbridge,  was  lying  at 
IPorto  Praya,  a  harbour  in  St.  lago,  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verde  islands* 
The  other  vessels  of  the  squadron  were  cruising  on  the  coast.  It  is 
stated  in  a  letter  from  an  American  officer^  that  tne  republic  of  Liberia 
had  been  successful  in  the  New  Cessters  war,  which  was  undertaken 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  slave  factories  from  Cape  Mount  to 
Cape  Palmas*  The  Spaniards  headed  the  natives,  and  offered  a  vigo- 
rous resistance ;  but  th&  factpries  were  burned  and  the  slaves  released. 
The  English  also  had  destroyed  the  factories  at  Gallinas.  President 
Roberts  believes  that,  with  two  or  three  armed  Vj&ssels,  he  could  keep 
the  whole  of  that  coast  free  of  slavers.  The  letter  of  die  naval  officer 
alluded  to  thus  contipues: 

'^  The  principal  factories  on  this  part  of  the  coast  are  now  brdcen 
up,  but  there  are  many  by-places  where  slavers  can  easily  obtain  a 
cargo,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent  them;  for  such  is  their 
despatch,  that,  in  three  or  four  hours,  they  will  take  in  six  hundred 
slaves,  and  by  dayli^t  be  out  of  sight  of  land. .  Should  a  man-of-war  j 
be  cruising  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  slaves  are  put  in  canoes,  in  irons, 
and  sent  u^  or  down  the  coast,  to  some  convenient  {Jace  for  shipment. 
Not  long  smce,  a  canoe^load  of  them  was  capsized  on  their  way  from 
Cape  Mount  to  New  Cess,  and  the  whole  of  them  drowned ;  and  a  few 
days  afterwards  their  bodies  were  washed  up  on  the  beach,  in  irons. 

^^St«  George  del  Mina  (or  El  Mina)  is  one  of  the  principal  places  on 
the  gold  coast.  It  is  a  very  strong  Dutch  possession,  v^ry  prettily 
situated,  and  kept  in  nice  order  and  repair.  The  Dutch  officers  were 
very  kind  and  polite  to  us  during  our  stay.  This  castle  "was  built  by 
the  Portuguese  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  slave  trade,  and  was 
captured  from  them  during  ,the  thirty  years*  war  by  the  Dutch,  who 
have  held  it  ever  since.  El  Mina  is  celebrated  for  its  gold,  as  large 
quantities  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood;  and,  after  a  rain, every  one 
in  the  villages  begins  to  wash  for  gold.  The  nwroes  are  very  skilful 
in  washing  for  it;  the  work  is  done  almost  ^tireiy  by  the  women. 

**  About  eight  miles  to  the  eastward  of  El  Mina  is  Cape  Coast  Castle, 
an  English  possession,  which  is  a  very  pretty  place,  and  very  strongly 
located.  It  has  but  a  small  garrison,  and,  like  El  Mina,  the  principal 
trade  is  in  gold  dust.    The  natives  are  exactly  the  same  in  appearance, 
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except  that  those  of  Cape  Coast  seem  to  be  more  lively — whether  from 
an  ettra  allowance  of  government  or^roe,  I  could  not  find  out.  We 
were  all  very  much  pleased  with  the  English  officers  there,  who  were 
very  polite  and  kind.  This  castle  is  the  spot  where  L.  E*  Lak- 
DON  died,  and  who  was  so  much  regretted  by  every  (me,  A  neat 
8t(H)e,  with  an  inscription  to  her  oiemory,  is  placed  in  the  parade  ground. 
Cape  Coast  is  represented  as  a  very  unhealthy  place.'' 

Notwithstanding  these  partial  successes  in  tne  attempts  made  to 
suppress  the  slave  trade,  the  committee  in  the  British  house  of  Com- 
ODODs  on  that  subject  re^ntly  reported  that,  after  a  careful  investiga- 
tion, they  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  no  system  of  force  can  ef- 
fect the  suppresnon  of  the  slave  trade;  and  tiiat  their  main  reliance  is 
^^on  the  improvement  and  civilization  of  Africa.'^    See  Documents. 

IsL  Amongst  the  news  recently  received  from  Senegal,  the  Courier 
de  la  Girande  notices  an  event  which  cannot  fail  to  have  the  happiest 
effect  on  commerce.  An  expedition  attanpted  by  Capt.  Bouet,  on  the 
Orand  Bassam  river,  has  produced  results  which  would  appear  fabu- 
lous, had  they  not  acquired  a  great  degree  of  authenticity  from  the 
very  source  whence  they  emanated.  On  the  4th  of  March  last,  M. 
Bouet,  then  commanding  the  Serpent,  succeeded  in  crossing  the  bar  of 
the  river,  which  has  acquired  such  an  evil  reputation,  and  ms  entrance 
was  hailed  by  salvos  of  artilleiry  from  the  fort  and  the  ships  in  the  har- 
bour. The  dangers  of  the  explorii^  expedition  were  terrible.  Of 
four  officers  Capt.  Auguste  Bouet  lost  three;  the  fourth,  with  the  sur- 
geon, and  a  few  white  seamen,  whcnn  he  succeeded  in  saving,  returned 
to  France  in  a  condition  truly  deplorable.  M«  Bouet  himself  was  at- 
tacked by  illness  no  less  than  three  times;  but  his  ener;^  was  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  sulkliied  by  sickness.  ^'  Thanks  to  Heaven,"  says 
the  letter  which  apprises  us  of  these  details,  ^*he  has  succeeded,  and 
the  happiest  results  have  crowned  his  enterprise.  He  has  discovered 
two  magnificent  lakes,  where  palm-oil  is  so  abundant  that  the  ship  had 
not  vessels  enough  to  hold  it.  Now,  according  to  the  dealers  them- 
selves, palm-oil  gives  a  profit  of  eighty  per  cent.,  whilst  gold  only  yields 
fifW  or  sixty." 

The  adjoining  villages  are  said  to  overflow  with  produce  of  all  sorts. 
Capt.  Bouet  has,  however,  visited  unknown  regions,  established  rela- 
tions, and  asserted  the  power  g[  France  in  the  midst  of  a  country  the 
veiy  centre  of  the  gold  trade,  the  only  commerce  hitherto  carried  on 
at  Grand  Bassam.  H^  has  discoverea,  what  all  skilful  geographers 
already  suspecti^,  that  the  Grand  Bassam  is  a  confluent  ot  the  Niger. 
It  being  the  dry  season^  the  want  of  water  prevented  its  exploration; 
but  in  the  rainy  season  there  are  six  feet  of  water,  and  the  river  may 
be  ascended  as  far  as  the  cataracts  of  Abouesson,  fifty  leagues  distant. 
At  that  place  the  traveller  b  within  sixty  leagues  of  Sego,  and  the 
coarse  of  the  Niger  is  still  continued.  Thus  the  anticipations  of  Capt. 
Bouet  are  confirmed,  and  every  day  adduces  firesh  proofs  of  their  cor- 
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rectness.  When  the  steamer  Gnettander  proceeds  to  Grand  Baasam, 
that  vessel,  which  only  draws  two  feet  of  water,  will  entirely  solve 
the  problem.  Thus,  a  well  armed  and  well  supplied  vessel  will  pene- 
trate to  the  interior  of  the  country,  a  district  of  which  Capt.  Bouet  has 
seen'  a  part  himself,  and  which  is  the  entrepot  and  the  passage  for  the 
caravans  of  Hbe  sold  and  silk  merch^its,  and  where  the  gallant  captain 
discovered,  and  mhabited  for  two  days,  a  city  more  aocient  and  more 
important  than  Timbuctoo. 

We  have  also  accounts,  at  this  date,  from  the  Sandwich  Islands.  If 
the  statements  received  by  the  N.  Y.  Journalof  Commerce  be  correct, 
the  prospects  of  the  kingdom  of  Kamehomeha  Itl.  are  gloomy  indeed. 
Jt  is  stated  that  the  native  population  is  diminishing  so  rapidly  that, 
by  the  end  of  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years,  scarcely  a  native  will  be 
found  on  the  islands.  Indeed,  one  of  the  oldest  resident  physicians 
there  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  this  result  will  be  realizea  wittun 
the  next  five  years.  Four-fifths  of  the  population  have  disappeared 
since  the  first  visit  of  Capt.  Cook,  a  period  of  seventy  years,  and  about 
one-sixth  of  the  remnant  have  died  within  the  last  year.  The  mis- 
sionaries estimate  the  number  of  deaths  during  the  past  year  at  about 
ten  thousand,  or  more  than  one^tenth  of  the  whole  population.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  infants  bom  were  among  the  victims.  The  present  popu- 
lation of  the  islands  i^  about  eighty  thousand. 

2d.  The  following  information  from  the  fer  West  was '  received  at 
this^  date  at  St.  Louis. 

A  considerable  portion  of  Col.  Freqaont's  property,  abandoned  in 
the. mountains,  has  been  recovered,  some  of  it  bemg  m  the  possession 
of  Mexicans,  who  have  been  arrested,  charged  with  a  participation  in 
the  murder  by  the  Indians  of  Dr.  Kearn  and  Bill  WilHams,  who  went 
in  search  irf  it. 

Col.  Washington,  in  command  of  the  Department  of  New  Mexico, 
had  issued  his  proclamation  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  Mexico,  advising  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  ceded 
to  the  United  States  to  decide  by  the  30th  of  May  (last,)  whether  they 
will  become  American  citizens,  or  retain  the  character  of  Mexicans. 

Captain  Chapman,  of  the  Santa  Fc  Guards,  having  received  infoi^ 
mation  of  Indian  .depredations,  set  out  to  chastise  them.  He  came 
suddenly  upon  a  large  force  of  Apache  Indians,  whom  he  defeated  in 
a  fight,  and  killed  two  hundred  of  them.  The  Indian  chief  was  killed 
by  Lieut.  Eendrick. 

Stations  have  been  established  on  the  Atlantic,  by  virtue  of  the  Act 
of  March  3, 1849,  for  the  prevention  of  wrecks,  and  for  the  saving  of 
the  crews  and  passengers  of  wrecked  vessels.  The  meUiod  adopted 
in  saving  lives  is  the  same  as  is  used  in  England,  viz.:  to  throw  lines 
on  board  the  vessels  either  by  means  of  rockets  or  by  attaching  them 
to  balls  fired  from  carronades.  When  this  is  accomplished,  the  per- 
sons in  .danger  can  be  brought  on  shore  by  means  of  the  life  cars,  which 
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are  furnished  with  rings  so  that  they  can  be  hauled  along  the  line  to 
and  from  the  wreck.  They  are  made  sufficiently  large  to  contain  two 
or  three  persons,  with  openings  in  the  decks  for  the  purpose  of  ventila- 
tion. The  surf  boats  and  life  boats  are  both  to  be  constructed  of  gal- 
vanized iron,  and  will  be  furnished  with  floats  of  India  rubber,  so  uiat 
they  cannot  be  capsized,  no  matter  how  heavy  the  surf  may  be. 

4th.  The  news  is  received  of  a  battle  in  Java,  between  the  Javanese 
and  Dutch,  some  time  during  the  last  spring,  in  which  the  former  lost 
5000,  and  the  latter  250. 

Also  an  account  of  a  battle,  about  the  same  time,  on  the  island  of 
Borneo,  between  the  itajah.  Sir  J.  Brooke,  and  the  hostile  Pyaks. 
He  had  succeeded  in  burning  their  towns,  and  had  sent  to  the  ado^ral 
on  that  station  for  an  additional  force. 

The  London  Times  contains  a  letter  from  Admiral  Charles  Napier, 
late  at  the  head  of  the  channel  fleet,  to  Lord  John  llussell,  in  which  is 
repeated  the  apprehension,  some  time  since  expressed  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  of  danger  to  England  from  the  increase  of  the  French 
navy.  He  states  that  Finance  has  twenty  war  steamers  capable  of 
carrying  two  thousand  men  ^cb,  in  which  they  transported,  in  less 
than  thirty  hours,  an  army  to  Civita  Vecchia.  Referrmg  to  the  re- 
monstrance on  the  part  of  England  against  the  invasion  of  the  Roman 
States,  he  inquires  if  England  is  in  a  condition  to  remonstrate.  He 
thus  continues: — "When  Rome  is  taken — which  I  fear  it  will  be — if 
we  offer  any  threat,  if  we  say  one  offensive  word,  what  is  to  hinder 
the  French  collecting  the  very  steam  vessels  that  transported  the  French 
army  to  the  capital  of  the  catholic  world,  at  Cherbourg,  and  trans- 
portmg  an  army  to  the  capital  of  protestant  England  f  It  may  be 
argued  that  the  French  have  their  hands  full  already — that  they  are 
quarrelling  among  themselves.  What,  my  lord,  woiud  unite  them  so 
soon  as  a  war  cry?  .  It  appears  the  government  have  got* the  better  of 
the  red  republicans.  The  president,  in  his  speech,  tells  France  that 
they  have  an  army  of  450,000  men;  they  have  a  sailing  navy  nearly 
eqiml  to  our  own,  and  a  steam  navy  far  superior «" 

5th.  The  Western  Indians  have  been  very  troublesome,  especially  the 
Camanches,  attacking  emigrants  and  committing  outrages  of  various 
kinds.  Some  of  the  Seminole  Indians  and  oUiers,  who  were  removed 
to  the  West,  were  suspected  of  ja  disposiaon  to  unite  with  the  more 
savage  tribes.  The  following  graphic  account,  published  in  June,  is 
from  the  Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Sanner: 

^^The  Indians  begin  to  assume  a  savage  appearance  about  here,  they 
all  paint  and  wear  scalp  locks,  we  met  two  the  other  day  almost  en- 
tirely naked,  with  tbe  exception  of  a  blanket  and  a  small  piece  of  cloth 
about  their  loins:  they  were  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  rode  without 
saddles,  and  in  lieu  of  a  bridle  had  a  piece  of  rope  about  the  lower  jaw 
of  the  horse;  they  belonged  to  the  Wachita  tribe.  About  two  miles 
beyond  Little  river,  w^  met  the  cele))rated  Seminole  <;hief,  Wild  Cat, 
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with  twelve  warriors,  all  painted,  and  in  their  war  dte^:  thej  had 
plenty  of  whiskey,  which  sold  for  twenty  cents  per  pint,  and  were  of 
course  very  drunk.  Old  Wild  Cat  is  a  fine-lookbg  Indian,  but  he  has 
a  countenance  that  would  do  honour  to  an  imp  of  Satan.  His  neck, 
wrists,  arms  and  waist,  were  encircled  with  silver  plates  given  him  at 
Washington,  and  engraved  with  his  name.  The  current  report  here 
is,  that  he  is  in  league  with  the  Camanches,  and  appelirances  seem  to 
favour  it  A  few  weeks  ago  he  was  at  Fort  Smith  with  some  oif  his 
people:  and  there  bought  a  quantity  of  gunpowder  apd  whiskey;  with 
these  he  returned,  and  is  now  on  his  way  to  the  Grand  Prairies:  what 
his  real  intentions  are,  is  not  known,  but  I  thmk  that  he  intends  nothing 
good.  One  thing  is  certain,  as  all  the  reports  confirm,  that  the  Ca- 
manches and  other  tribes  are  on  the  offensive.'' 

^th.  The  New  Albany  Bulletin  contained  an .  interesting  account  of 
an  operation  performed  by  Dr.  Sloan,  of  New  Albany,  upon  the  eyes  of 
Rev.  N.  Hoskins,  of  Crawford  <^unty,  la.,  who  had  been  blind  from 
birth.    The  Bulletin  states  v 

"  Mr.  Hoskins  was  taken  home  to  Crawford  county  before  the  ban- 
dages were  removed,  and  when  this  was  done,  we  are  informed  by  a 
gentleman  residing  in  that  neighbourhood,  the  operation  was  found  to 
have  been  eminently  successful.  He  describes  the  emotions  of  the  pa- 
tient when  suddenly  possessed  of  a  sense  so  novel  to  him,  to  be  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  description.  Things  which  he  had  long  been  ac- 
quainted with,  through  the  medhim  m  the  other  senses,  became  pos- 
sessed of  a  new  and  surpassing  beauty,  and  roads  which  he  had  been 
used  to  travel  fearlessly  when  blind,  had  to  be  again  learned.  His 
wife  and  children,  whom  he  had  never  seen^  his  friends,  his  parishioners, 
his  home,  every  thing  endeared  to  him,  became  an  unendmg  source  of 
delight  and  new-bom  gratification.  He  had  the  same  confused  notions 
of  distance,  which  we  see  the  smallest  children  manifest,  and  took  the 
liveliest  pleasure  in  beholding  the  ^eat  variety  of  colours.  In  short, 
he  was  compelled  to  learn  to  see,  m  precisely  the  same  manner  that 
the  smallest  child  does,  and  to  hun  it  was  an  occupation  of  the  most 
gratifying  nature." 

lOM.  The  fossil  remains  of  an  elephant  were  found  a  short  time 
since,  in  the  construction  of  the  Rutland  and  Burlington  rail-road, 
upon  the  slope  of  Mt.  Holly,  one  of  the  highest  mountains  in  Vermont, 
Professor  Agassiz  states  that  this  is  the  first  true  elephant  found  in  a 
fossil  condition  in  the  Northern  States.  He  says  it  is  certainly  not  the 
same  kmd  of  elephant  which  had  been  found  in  the  Kentucky  c&ve, 
and  that  it  is  a  question  whether  it  is  identical  with  the  fossil  European 
elephants  or  not. 

At  this  date  a  terrible  steamboat  explosion  occurred  on  the  Ohio 
river,  by  which  thirteen  persons  were  killed.  A  number  of  the  crew 
and  deck  passengers  were  killed  and  blown  overboard  by  the  violence 
of  the  concussion.    Twenty-eight  othei^  were  severely  scalded,  some 
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of  tbem  so  seyerely  that  but  slight  hop^  are  entertabed  of  their  reco- 
very. The  killed  and  wounded  were  chiefly  deck  passengers;  none  of 
the  cabin  passengers  were  injured.  The  cook  was  drowned,  and  the 
second  engineer  badly  scalded,  who  has  since  died.  The  boat  was 
much  shattered,  and  shortly  after  the  laibentable  disaster,  was  towed 
to  ETansville.  The  scene  on  board  was  of  the  most  heart-rending  de- 
scri^on.  The  "  Embassy"  was  from  Pittsburgh,  and  bound  to  St. 
Loois. 

ll^A.  Prince  Alberty  of  England,  attended  the  anniversary  festival 
of  the  merchant-tailors  of  London,  in  company  with  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, Prince  George  of  Cimiberland,  Viscount  Hardinge,  Marquis  of 
Exeter,  and  others  of  the  nobility,  and  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
fraternity.  Among  the  toasts  drank,  was  ^^  The  health  of  His  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Albert,  citizen  and  *  merchant-tailor.'  '*  He  re- 
sponded in  a  very  appropriate  speech.  This  cultivation  of  the  com- 
mons seems  to  be  regarded  hy  the  royal  pair  in  England,  as  the  true 
safeguard  of  the  monarchy.  The  Queen's  visit  ta  Ireland  was  marked 
throughout  by  the  condescensions  of  royalty.  Prince  Albert  is  about 
getting  up  for  the  public  an  exhibition  of  works  of  art  on  a  grand  scale, 
to  be  held  in  one  of  the  great  parks  of  London. 

A  battle  was  fought  in  Yucatan  between  the  Indians  and  the  whites, 
b  which  the  latter  were  defeated  with  considerable  loss.  The  Yuca- 
teco  garrison  of  Titul,  consisting  of  535  men,  had  evacuated  th^ 
place  for  want  of  provisions,  and  were  intercepted  by  an  overwhelm- 
uig  force  of  Indians,  who  attacked  them  with  great  fury.  The 
Yucatecos,  after  standing  their  ground  until  a  large  number  of  them 
were  slain,  gave  way  and  fled,  leaving  their  ammunition,  baggage,  &c., 
in  the  hands  of  their  foeSs.  Of  the  detachittent,  187  reached  Sabau 
with  their  colonel,  bringing  with  them  two  officers  and  fifteen  soldiers 
wounded.  Two  days  afterwards,  however,  100  more  of  the  fugitives, 
with  two  subalterns,  reached  Sabau,  Seventy-^ght  head  of  cattle 
were  captured  by  the  Indians.  Subsequently,  it  will  be  seen,  that  on 
the  9th  September,  the  Yucatecos  defeated  the  Indians  at  Valladolid. 

12^A.  Meetings  were  held  in  California,  in  relation  to  a  general  con- 
vention, and  the  organization  of  a  territorial  government.  On  the  3d 
and  4th  of  June,  General  Riley,  Governor  of  California,  had  issued 
two  proclamations.  In  the  first  of  which,  he  declares  himself  "  the 
executive  of  the  existing  civil  government,"  and  appointed  the  1st  of 
August  for  holding  a  special  election  df  delegates  to  a  general  con- 
vention, and  for  filling  the  offices  of  jiidges,  prefects,  alcaldes,  &c., 
who  were  to  hold  their  offices  untiJ  others  should  be  chosen  at  a  gene- 
ral election  in  November  next.  He  also  summoned  a  convention  for 
framing  a  state  constitution,  or  a  plan  for  a  territorial  government,  to 
meet  on  the  1st  of  September,  at  Monterey,  and  ta  to  composed  of 
thirty-seven  delegates.    In  the  second  proclamation,  he  warned  the 
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settlers  not  to  countenance  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  district  of 
San  Francisco.  This  last  mentioned  body  published  a  counter  address, 
and  recommended  a  convention  to  be  held  at  San  Jose,  on  the  3d 
Monday  of  August,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the  territorial 
government. 

On  the  12th  of  June,  a  meeting  was  held  at  San  Francisco,  which 
was  addressed  by  Hon.  T.  Butler  King,  at  which  the  importance  of 
organization  was  urged,  and  a  committee  appointed,  who  reported  on 
the  subject,  and,  without  recognising  any  power  in  General  Riley  to 
appoint  the  time  and  place  of  a  convention,  still,  for  the  sake  of  una- 
nmiity,  recommended  the  same  time  and  place.  A  meeting  was  also  held 
at  San  Jose,  which  approved  of  the  course  and  recommendations  of 
Gen.  Riley.  Harmony  of  action  Was  subsequently  restored,  and  the 
election  held  on  the  Ist  August,-*-for  an  account  of  which,  see  the 
Chronicle  for  August. 

ISth.  The  mountain  party  in  Paris,  consisting  of  25,000  men, 
headed  by  Etienne  Arago,  Jr.,  and  Ledru  Rollin,  attempted  an  insur- 
rection for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  existing  government.  It 
entirely  failed.  The  troops  were  faithful  to  the  government,  and  the 
president  is  said  to  have  exhibited  much  firnmess  and  presence  of 
mind  on  the  occasion.  On  the  15th,  there  was  a  similar  movement  in 
Lyons,  and  fighting  in  the  streets.  The  insurgents  were  routed,  and 
order  restored.  Twelve  hundred  arrests  were  made.  The  president 
has  released  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  of  them,  the  rest  are  to  be 
tried.  Ledru  Rollin,  once  a  distinguished  member  of  the  provisional 
government,  and  leader  of  the  socialists,  fled  from  France. 

A  curious  instance  of  the  instability  of  human  affairs  is  afforded  by 
the  fi|ct,  that  about  twelve  months  previous  a  prefect  of  one  of  the 
French  departments  received  the  following  telegraphic  despatch : 

"Monsieur  Le  Prefet:  Arrest  by  all  possible  means,  the  citizen 
Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  should  be  present  himself  in  your  depart- 
ment.   ,  Ledru  KoLLiN." 

A  year  later,  the  same  prefect  received  another  despatch  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms :  \ 

"  Arrest  by  all  possible  means,  the  citizen  Ledru  Rollin,  if  he  pre- 
sent himself  m  your  department. 

Signed  by  Dufatjre." 

The  minister  of  Louis  Napoleon. 

The  following  programme  of  the  proposed  government  of  the 
mountain  party,  was  published  as  having  been  found  among  the  docu- 
ments at  the  Conservatoire  des  Acts  et  Metiers,  after  the  suppression 
of  the  revolt: 

Ledru  Rollin,  dictator  of  the  democratic  and  social  republic,  with 
the  right  of  Jife  and  d^atfa  over  every  French  citizen* 
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BoicHOT^  sergeant-major  of  the  7th  light  infantry^  minister  of 
war. 

Detille,  ex-notary,  minister  of  expeditive  justice. 

Nadaud,  journeyman  mason,  minister  of  the  public  works. 

Felix  Pyat,  minister  of  the  interior. 

Grippe,  loinister  of  agriculture  and  commerce. 

PiERB^  Leroux,  minister  of  public  instruction.      > 

Gent,  minister  pf  foreign  affairs.         ^ 

BouRZAT,  minister  of  marine. 

Sergeant  Rattier,  general  coinmandant-in-chief  of  the  armed 
force,  with  dictatorial  right  of  election. 

M.  Antony  TnouaET,  minister  of  the  police* 

After  the  mamfestoiion  at  Paris  on  the  13th,  the  French  Assembly 
Yoted  the  interdiction  of  the  clubs,  and  the  regulation  of  public  meet- 
ing.    Without  debate,  the  following  articles  were  adopt^ : 

^rt.  1.  Government  is  authorized,  during  the  y^ar  which  shall  fol- 
low the  promulgation  of  the  present  law,  to  interdict  clubs  and  other 
political  meetings  which  would  be  of  a  nature  to '  compromise  the 
public  security. 

Art.  2.  Before  the  expiration  of  the  year,  there  shall  be  presented 
to  the  Assembly  a  bill,  which,  interdicting  clubs,  shall  regulate  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  right  of  meeting. 

A  member  of  the  Left  moved  to  insert  ^^  assure  and/^  before  the 
word  "  regulate/'  in  Art.^8.     The  amendment  was  not  even  seconded. 

Art,  3.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  an  account  shall  be  rendered  to 
the  National  Assembly  of  the,  manner  in  which  this  law  shall  have 
been  executed. 

Six  of  th^  democratic  papers  In  Paris,  La  Refarmef  La  PeuplCf  La 
Democratic  Pacific^  La  Revolution^  Demoa^atique  et  Sodaje^  La 
Republiquey  were  su{^essed  at  the  same  timej(  by  order  of  the  govem- 
meot* 

14M.  We  ffive  the  following  remarkable  instances  of  longevity  of 
persons  now  living  in  this  country,  as  they  are  stated  in  our  exchange 
papers  of  this  date.  The  first  is  from  the  Ashville  (N.  C.,)  Messen- 
ger:— 

"  There  are  living  on  Spring  Creek,  in  this  county,  perhaps  two  of 
the  *  oldest  inhabitants '  in  our  country.  Mr.  Wm.  Woody,  111  years 
old,  and  can  now  ^UHide  and  split  water  like  a  coon,'  wading  every 
branch  and  creek  that  happens  to  cross  his  path;  is  in  good  health,  and 
of  a  sound  mind; 

"  Mr.  M.  Davis,  his  dose  neighbour,  is  103  years  old,  and,  we  un- 
derstand, is  also  in  good  health  and  spirits.  The  former  is  30  years 
beyond  the  scriptural  allotment,  namely,  *  four-score  years;'  the  latter, 
23  years.  Unite  their  progeny,  and  they  could  nearly  people  a  new 
county." 
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"  George  Buckhart^  living  in  Harlan  coctnty,  Ky.,  is  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  men  of  the  age,  and  perhaps  is  the  oldest  man  now 
known  to  be  living.  He  is  one  hundred  and  fourteen  years  old ;  was 
born  in  Germantown,  Pa»,  and  has  lived  for  several  years  in  a  hollow 
sycamore  tree." 

14th,  In  Frankforty  Ky.,  the  case  which  had  been  pending  for  some 
time  in  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court,  between  Messrs.  Morse  and  O'Rielly,  and 
which  'driginated  in  an  injunction  laid  by  Morse  against  the  use  of  the 
Columbia  Telegraphic  Instrument  by  O'Rielly,  on  the  line  extending 
by  Louisville  to  Nashville,  was  decided  yesterday.  The  decision  was 
made  in  favour  of  O'Rielly — -which  restores  to  him  the  use  of  the. 
Frankfort  line.  The  Court  decided  that  the  invention  and  use  of 
Bain's  instrument  would  be  no  infringement  of  the  injunction  obtained 
by  Morse  last  fall  on  the  use  of  the  Columbian  instrument.  This  de- 
cision enables  O'Rielly  to  complete  his  telegraphic  communication  to 
'New  Orleans. 

Opposite  .Louisville,  Ey.,  on  the  Indiana  shore,  a  duel  w&s  fousht 
between  John  T.  Gray,  Esq.,  and  Captain  Henry  C.  Pop6,  of  that  city, 
which  resulted  in  the  deatn  of  the  latter  gentleman.  The  weapons 
used  were  shot-guns,  loaded  with  bullets-^mstance,  twenty  pages.  At 
the  first  fire.  Captain  Pope  fell  mortally  wounded,  and  died  in  a  very 
short  time.  Immediately  after  his  fall,  he  requested  permission  to  see 
Mr.  Gray,  and  a  most  affecting  reconciliation  took  place,  in  which  they 
both  expressed  their  deep  regret  at  the  unfortunate  occurrence. 

15th.  A  wild  boy  (coloured,)  was  found  in  the  woods  in  the  island 
of  Jamaica,  in  the  cane-fields  of  a  plantation.  He  was  incapable  of 
uttering  words,  or  understanding  whiat  was  said  to  him.  He  was  ten 
years  old — in  a  state  of  nudity — and  no  one  knew  how  long  he  had 
been  in  that  condition,  or  where  he  came  from. 

16th.  A  tornado  swept  over  a  portion  of  New  York  and  Massachu- 
setts. As  an  instance  of  its  violence,  on  a  farm  in  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  th^ 
trees  of  a  large  orchard  were  uprooted — a  bam  was  driven  from  its 
foundation — fences  prostrated — the  mansion-house  unroofed,  and  chim- 
neys blown  down.  At  Freetown,  Mass.,  the  trees  on  an  acre  of  wood- 
land, including  some  of  the  heaviest  timber  in  the  vicinity,  were  en- 
tirely prostrated. 

ISth.  At  a  meeting  of  the  National  Institute,  a  brief  memoir  was 
read  by  Mr.  Schoolcraft  on  the  Oneida  stone — a  curious  and  unique 
monument  of  the  nationality  of  the  Oneida  tribe,  in  western  New  York. 
This  stone,  of  which  Mr.  S.  presented  a  specimen,,has  imparted  a  name 
td  the  tribe,  who  call  themselves  the  People  .of  the  Stone.  Mr.  S. 
describes  it  as  a  boulder  of  sienite  of  the  drift  stratum,  and  traces  its 
origin  to  the  primary  beds  in  the  north-eastern  mountain  ranges  of  that 
State.    But  its  chief  interest  arises  from  the  ancient  and  intunate  con- 
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nexion  which  this  extraneous  mass  of  rock  has  with  the  tribal  origip, 
fiberties,  and  security  of  this  celebrated  member  of  the  Iroquois  con- 
federacy. Its  paliadic  value  furnishes^  indeed,  a  curious  coincidence  of 
thought  with  a  well-known  fact  in  Grecian  history. 

20^A.  Jab£d  Spa&ks,  Esq.,  was  inaugurated  as  president  of  Har- 
vard University,  and  the  ceremonies  were  of  a  very  interesting  charac- 
ter. Amonff  them  was  the  planting  of  what  is  known  as  th^  *^  Presi- 
dent's Tree.'*  The  students  bore  a  fine  spruce  tree  in  great  state  to 
the  College  yard,  where,  after  it  had  been  properly  placed  in  a  hole 
dug  for  the  purpose.  President  Sparks,  assisted  by  the  Marshal  and 
six  of  the  senior  class,  placed  the  earth  properly  around  it.  The  ad- 
dress of  the  president,  after  the  ceremony  of  inauguration  had  been 
completed,  was  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  course,  extent,  and 
eflfects  of  education  in  this  country.  In  the  course  of  it,  he  said  that 
for  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  settlement  of  this  country  there  were 
but  five  colleges,  and  now  there  are  over  one  hundred  and  twenty.  He 
also  expressed  his  belief  that  there  v^as  more  money  expended  in  the 
United  States  for  collegiate  education  than  in  any  country  in  the  world. 
They  are,  in  truth,  too,  American  Colleges,  where  all  are  on  an  equa- 
lity— the  poor  and  the  rich, — talent  and  merit  only  giving  pre-emi- 
nence. 

2U/.  Several  vessels  arrived  at  Sante  St.  Marie,  with  copper  and 
iron  from  Lake  Superior:  about  150  tons  of  the  former,  and  more  than 
200  of  the  latter. 

A  sad  catastrophe  occurred  at  Niagara  Falls.  A  daughter  of 
Mr.  De  Forrest  and  a  son  of  Mr.  Samuel  Addington,  of  Buffalo,  fell 
into  the  stream  together  at  "  Hbg's  Back,'*  and  were  instantly  precipi- 
tated over  the  fells. 

22d.  A  public  meeting  was  held  at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  violation  of  the  slave  trade  treaties  by  the  Spamsh  and  Bra- 
zilian governments.  Among  other  statements,  it  was  asserted  that 
daring  the  past  year  the  slave  trade  was  as  great  as  it  had  been  for 
seven  years  prior  to  the  abolishing  it. 

The  following  facts,  some  time  ago  brought  before  the  ^Imperial 
Parliament,  were  reproduced,  to  show  the  enect  of  emancipating  ne- 
groes:    That  since  the  passing  of  the  British  Emancipation  Act,  of « 
153  sugar  estates  then  in  cultivation  on  the  island,  140,  containing 
168,032  acres,  have  been  abandoned,  and  the  works  broken  up. 

These  plantations  employed  at  that  time  22,533  labourers,  and 
since  the  same  period  455  coffee  plantations,  occupying  188,000  acres, 
and  employingrin  1832,  2083  labourers,  had  also  been  abandoned  and 
the  works  broken  up. 

The  coloured  people  are  making  some  progress  in  the  island  of  Ja- 
maica.   Ten  of  them  are  members  of  the  colonial  legislature. 
VOL.  in. — SBFT.,  1849.  4 
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In  relation  to  the  slave  trade  in  the  Spanish  Inlands,  the  La  Verdad, 
a  Spanish  paper,  remarks: 

"  During  the  last  four  moiiths,  2400  negroes  have  been  introduced 
into  Cuba,  and  other  shipments  are  expected  dail^,  as  it  is  known 
that  10,000  negroes  have  been  purchased  at  the  pnce  of  $8,50  each, 
on  the  boast  of  Africa.  Representations,  it  seems,  have  been  made  to 
the  Governor-genera],  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  permit  the  impor- 
tation of  negroes  from  Brazil,  and  the  Attorney  Olaneta,  on  being  con- 
sultM  by  the  Count  of  Alcoy,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  such  importa- 
tion would  not  be  b  violation  of  existing  treaties/' 

55/A.  Mr.  Clayton,  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  ad- 
dressed a  note  to  L.  H.  Breisach,  Esq.,  dated  at  New  York,  who  had  sent 
to  the  President  a  letter  enclosing  the  proceedings  of  a  meeting  of  Hun- 
garians and  others;  the  Secretary  holds  the  following  language: — 

^^The  government  and  die  people  of  this  country  are  profoundly  in- 
terested in  the  events  which  are  now  passing  in  Hungary,  and  all  in- 
formation calculated  to  throw  light  on  the  present  struggle  between 
that  country  and  Austria  and  Russia,  cannot  fail  to  be  welcome. 

^^It  is  the  policy  and  practice  of  the  United  States  to  recognise  all 
governments  which  exhibit  to  the  world  convincing  proofs  of  their 
power  to  maintain  themselves. 

^^If  Hungary  sustains  herself  in  this  .unequal  contest,  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  recogniise  her  independence.  Congress,  it 
is  believed,  would  sanction  such  a  measure,  ana  this  government  would 
be  most  happy  in  that  event  to  enter  into  commercial  as  well  as  diplo- 
matic relations  with  independent  Hungary.'' 

26M.  An  industrial  Congi:ess,  so-called,  recently  assembled  at  Cin- 
cinnati. The  grand  object  was  the  discussion  of  all  subjects  bearing 
upon  the  prominent  reforms  of  the  age;  the  establishment  of  prin- 
ciples by  which  reformers  are  to  be  guided  m  the  furtherance  of  such 
questions  as  Anti-Slavery,  Temperance,  Land-Reform — the  Rights  of 
Labour,  the  Abuses  of  Capital,  Abolition  of  Capital  Punishment,  &c 

There  were  representatives  in  attendance  from  five  or  six  States  in 
the  Union,  and  the  discussions  were  quite  able.  Among  the  speakers 
were  several  females — Mrs.  Townsend,  of  Providence,  R.  I.;  Mrs. 
Bums,  of  Cmcinnati;  and  one  or  two  others.  The  world  is  full  of  re- 
•formers. 

27^A.  One  of  the  most  terrible  and  melancholy  disasters  that  has  ever 
been  recorded  occurred  this  day  at  sea.  The  barque  Charles  Bariletty 
of  Plymouth,  Mass.,  was  run  down,  about  seven  hundred  miles  to  the 
westward  of  Cape  Clear,  by  the  steamer  Europa,  in  a  dense  fog,  and 
sunk  in  three  minutes.  She  had  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  passengers 
on  board,  and  only  forty-three  were  saved.  The  following  are  the 
particulars  from  the  Liverpool  Times: 
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^^The  steamship  Europa,  Captai^  Lott,  arrived  here  on  Sunday 
morning  last,  after  an  extraordinary  passage  of  ten  days  and  eighteen 
hours  from  Boston  to  this  port.     On  board  the  Europa  ^we  were  grieved 
to  find  that  she  had  forty-three  p^sons,  the  survivors  of  the  passengers 
and  crew  of  the  American  barque  Charles  Bartlett,  which  vessel  the 
Europa  ran  down  at  sea  on  the  27th  ult.,  about  seven  hundred  miles 
to  the  westward  of  Cape  Clear,  causing  the  loss  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty*/our  lives.    The  Charles  Bartlett,  Captain  Bartlett,  was  an 
American  ship  of  four  hundred  tons  burden,  chiefly  loaded  with  lead 
and  dialk,  and  having  one  hundred  an^  sixty^wo  steerage  passengers, 
one  cabin  passenger,  and  a  crew  of  fourteen  men,  outward  bound  for 
New  York^  and  at  the  time  of  the  collision  was  going  at  the  rate  of 
about  five  kDots  an  hour,  dose-hauled  on  the  wind.    The  Europa  was 
sailing  at  the  rate  of  eleven  and  a-half  or  twelve  knots  per  hour.     At 
the  time  of  the  collision  both  vessels  were  enveloped  in  a  dense  fog, 
which  prevented  those  on  board  of  either  vessel  seeing  beyond  a  few 
yards.    At  about  half-past  three  o'clodc,  the  lodc-out  of  the  Europa 
suddenly  perceived  the  ship  through  the  mist,  and  had  just  time  to  an- 
nounce the  fact,  when  a  dreadful  collision  took  place,  the  Europa 
striking  the  Charles  Bartlett  an^idships  ai^  cutting  an  awfiil  chasm  in 
faer  side,  killing  several  persons  on  board.     The  barque  began  imme- 
diately to  settle  down,  and  in  a  few  minutes  sunk.     The  scene  during 
those  few  minutes  was  appalling  in  the  extreme.     A  crowd  of  sufferbg 
passengers,  maimed  and  broken  by  the  collision,  lay  dead  or  dying  at 
the  spot  where  the  bows  of  the  Europa  had  entered.     Some  of  the  in- 
dividuals who  crowded  the  decks  appeared  panic-stricken,  others  ran 
shrieking  to  and  fro  in  despair,  while  some  rushed  forward  and  eagerly 
seized  upon  the  opportunities  which  were  presented  for  giving  them  a 
(jiance  of  safety. 

^^  The  most  strenuous  exertions  were  made  on  the  instant,  by  all  on 
board  the  Europa,  for  rescuing  from  the  in^ninent  peril  which  pressed 
upon  them  as  many  individuals  as  possible.  Hand-buoys  and  ropes 
were  thrown  over,  boats  were  lowered,  and  every  man  was  busded  in 
those  few  fearful  minutes  in  rescuing  the  struggling  sufierers  from  the 
waves.  Yet,  with  all  the  exertions  that  could  be  used,  only  forty-three 
individuals  were  saved  out  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  who  had 
recently  been  alive  on  board  the  unfortunate  ship.  Amongst  those 
preserved  was  the  captain  of  the  Charles  Bartlett,  the  second  mate, 
and  seven  seamen.  Of  forty  women  who  were  on  board  only  one  was 
i^ved.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  second  mate  of  the 
Charles  Bartlett,  and  all  the  men  of  his  watch,  who  were  below  at 
the  time  of  the  collision,  were  saved,  whilst  the  whole  of  the  watch  on 
deck,  with  two  exceptions,  perished.  The  boats  of  the  Europa,  which 
had  been  lowered  immediately  on  the  collision  taking  place,  and  which 
had  been  actively  engaged  in  picking  up  the  unfortunate  sufferers,  were 
near  being  engulfed  in  the  vortex  which  the  sinking  of  the  barque 
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created.  No  blame  whatever  caa  be  imputed  to  those  in  charge  of  the 
Europa.  The  collision  was  purely  accidental;  no  human  foresight 
or  prudence  could  have  prevented  it;  and  on  the  unfortunate  circum- 
stance takine  place,  every  exertion  was  mad^  to  save  the  crew  and 
passengers  of  the  sunken  vessel.  The  damage  sustained  by  the  Europa 
was  very  trifling. 

^'Immediately  after  the  accident,  a  committee  was  formed,  electing 
Mr.  Bates  as  its  chairman,  and  Mr.  Peabody  secretary,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  a  tangible  form  to  the  benevolence  of  the  gentlemen  and 
ladies  on  board.  Subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  £3^  5s.  were  col- 
lected on  the  instant. 

"We  may  here  observe  that,  at  one  of  the  committee  meetings  on 
board  the  Europa,  the  foUowing  resolution  passed  unanimously : 

"That  we  have  witnessed,  with  feelings  of  intense  interest,  the  bold 
and  rapid  movements  of  Capt  R.  B.  Forbes,  of  Boston;  that  his  self* 
sacrificing  and  daring  leap  mto  the  sea  to  save  the  passengers  of  the 
Charles  fiartlett,  commands  our  admiration,  and  we  rejoice  that  these 
deeds  were  performed  by  the  missionary  of  the  Jamestown." 

29/A.  A  desperate  battle  was  fought  on  the  29th,  between  the  Prus- 
sians and  the  insurgents,  in  the  neignbourhood  of  the  villages  of  Calas- 
che  and  Muglennsteine,  between  Uarkruhe  and  Radstadt.  The  insur- 
gents were  entirely  defeated.    Peneker  has  taken  possession  of  Baden. 

The  head-quarters  of  the  Prince  of  Prussia  were  at  Oos. 

29f  A.  The  French  troops,  under  Gen.  Oudinot,  made  the  last  and  suc- 
cessful assault  on  Rome.  The  fighting  was  very  severe,  and  one  regi- 
ment of  Italians  was  almost  cut  to  pieces.  The  next  day,  the  Consti- 
tuent Assembly,  finding  that  further  resistance  to  the  French  arms 
wduld  be  in  vain,  ceased  hostilities,  and  virtually  surrendered  the  city 
to  the  besiegers. 

29th.  The  ^irit-stirring  proclamation  of  Kossuth,  the  Hungarian,  to 
his  countrymen  was  published. 

After  telling  the  people  that  "their  Fatherland  was  in  danger,"  he 
proceeds: 

"Fired  by  our  sense  of  duty,  we  tell  you,  people  of  Hungary,  that 
the  Austrian  Emperor  sends  hordes  of  Russian  barbarians  for  your  de- 
struction. We  tell  you  that  a  Russian  army  of  40,000  men  have  in- 
vaded our  Fatherland,  from  Galicia  through  Arva,  Zips,  Saros,  and 
2iemplin,  and  are  constantly  pressing  forward  ready  for  battle.  We 
tell  you,  beside,  that  in  Suebenbergen,  Russian  troops  have  entered  from 
Bukowena  and  Moldau,  with  whom  our  army  has  already  had  bloody 
conflict.  We  tell  you  that,  relying  on  Russian  troops,  the  Wallachian 
rebellion  has  again  broke  out  in  Suebenbergen,  and  that  the  Austrian 
emperor  has  collected  his  last  forces  to  uproot  the  Hungarian  nation. 
We  tell  you  once  more,  fellow-countrymen,  although  it  is  as  certain  as 
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God  in  heaven,  that  if  the  Russians  succeed  in  conquering  our  Hun- 
garian Fati^erland,  the  subjugation  of  every  nation  in  Europe  will  be 
the  consequence.  We  can  expect  no  foreign  aid ;  the  rulers,  who  look 
on  our  righteous  struggle  with  coldness  and  silence,  will  chain  up  the 
sympathies  of  their  people.  We  can  hope  in  nothing  but  a  just  God 
and  our  own  strength.*' 

He  thus  concludes  his  forcible  and  eloquent  address: 

^^  This  strife  is  not  a  strife  between  two  hostile  camps,  but  a  war  of 
tyranny  against  freedom,  of  barbarians  against  the  coUectiye  might  of 
a  free  nation.  Therefore  must  the  whole  people  arise  with  the  army ; 
if  these  millions^  sustain  our  army,  we  have  gained  freedom  and  vic- 
tory for  universal  Europe,  as  ^ell  as  for  ourselves.  Therefore,  oh 
strong,,  gigantic  people,  unite  with  the  army  and  rush  to  the  conflict. 
Ho !  every  freeman !  To  arms!  To  arms !  Thus  is  victory  certain — 
but  only  thus.  And  therefore  do  we  command  a  general  gathering  for 
freedom,  in  the  name  of  Grod  and  the  Fatherland.^ 

Accounts  from  Circasisia  were  received  which  mention  that  the 
Russians  had  sustained  a  severe  defeat  from  the  Circassians.  The  fort- 
ress of  Totcha  was  captured  by  the  Circassians,  and  of  the  garrison  of 
3,600  Russian3  one-third  were  put  to  the  sword. 

The  panes  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Holsteiners,  who  lost  forty- 
seven  pieces  of  artillery,  and  3,000  men  killed^  wounded  and  prisoners. 

30th.  News  from  Chagres,  up  to  this  date,  were  received  by  the 
steamer  Panama.  The  accounts  from  the  Pacific  are  important.  Up- 
wards of  $1,500,000  in  gold  had  arrived  at  Valparaiso,  and  after  being 
run  into  bars,  assayed  and  marked^  had  been  forwarded  to  England. 
The  emigration  from  Chili  to  California  continued.  Merchandise  was 
at  low  prices  at  San  Francisco.  AH  the  better  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion had  been  frightened  from  Panama  by  the  cholera. 

July,  1849.  * 

1st.  The  Journal  de  Constantinople  has  a  letter  from  Trebisond,  con- 
taining the  latest  intelligence  from  Persia.  The  Salar  (one  of  the  in- 
surgent chiefs)  was  still  blockaded  in  Macbed,  and  dangerously  ill. 
His  brother-in-law  Jaffer  EooU  Khan,  who  beheaded  the  Koords  and 
Turkomans,  had  made  his  submission,  and  had  gone  to  Teheran,  where 
the  Persian  government  had  received  him  with  high  honours.  The 
surrender  of  Mached  was  daily  expected.  Sultan  Moorad  Mirza, uncle 
to  the  Schah,  bad  assumed  the  command-in-chief  of  the  Persian  army ; 
he  had  carried  by  storm,  after  a  siege  of  fifty-five  days,  the  fortress  of 
Sebzewar,  where  the  sons  of  the  Salar,  Emir  Islam  Khan  and  Hadji 
Mehemet  Khan  had  retired.  The  former  had  succeeded  in  making  his 
escape. 

We  learn  from  the  Toronto  Globe  that  a  most  frightful  accident  oc- 
curred 00  board  the  steanier  Passport,  on  Thursday  evening,  on  her 
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passage  from  Montreal  to  Kingston.  It  is  represented  by  passengers 
that  tne  engineer  was  absent,  the  assistant  in  his  berth,  and  the  boat 
left  in  charge  of  an  mcompeti^t  j^rson.  When  off  Lancaster  (dzteen 
miles  below  Cornwall,  about  nine  o'clodc  in  the  evening,)  the  boat 
struck  the^round.  The  under  deck  was  loaded  with  steerage  pas* 
sengers.  The  order  to  stop  the  engine  and  back  out  was  promptly 
given,  but  the  ignorance  of  the  person  in  charge  of  the  engine  led  to  a 
most  sad  catastrophe.  Instead  of  backing,  he  opened  a  cock  which  let 
tiie  hot  steam  in  among  the  steerage  passengers.  A  shriek. instantly 
broke  forth,  wfaidi  was  heard  for  several  mues.  The  nature  of  the 
.  accident  being  for  some  time  unknowp,  the  steam  continued  to  be  dis- 
charged upon  the  poor  creatures,  addmg  to  their  insufferable  agony. 
Four  persons  jumped  overboard,  two  of  whom  were  drowned.  The 
nature  of  the  terrible  mistake  being  ascertained,  the  steam  was  at 
once  shut  off.  Medical  assistance  was  soon  procured,  when  it  was 
found  that /br/y-ybur  persons  were  severely  i^^alded.  The  scene  during 
the  night  is  represented  to  have  been  horrible  in  the  ext^me — ^men, 
women,  and  children,  in  dreadful  agony,  continued  their  shrieks  through- 
out the  night.  When  the  boat  reached  Cornwall,  nine  persons  bad 
died.  About  twenty  were  left  at  that  plac^,  and  the  remainder  taken 
to  Kingston,  where  four  more  had  died,  and  many  others  were  in  a 
critical  state.    They  were  all  immigrants. 

The  St,  Joseph  (Mo.)  Gazette  gives  the  following  estimate  of  the 
number  of  emigrants  and  wagons  that  have  cro^d  the  plains  en  route 
for  California: 

"In  making  this  estimate  we  give  the  number  of  wagons,  and  from 
this  make  our  calculations  as  to  the  number  of  persons  nqw  on  the  plains. 
The  wagons  that  crossed  the  river  at  this  place,  by  ferry  and  steam- 
boats, number  1,508;  at  Duncan's  ferry,  four  miles  above  St.  Joseph, 
685;  at  Bontown,  Savannah,  and  the  ferries  as  far  up  as  the  bluffs,  say 
2,000.  This  makes  the  number  of  wagons  4,193.  A  fair  average 
would  be  about  four  men  and  eight  mules  or  oxen  to  each  wagon. 
From  this  statement  it  would  appear  that  there  are  16,772  persons  on 
plains,  besides  33,544  mules  and  oxen.  A  number  of  emigrants,  anti- 
cipating some  difficulty  in  getting  through  with  wagons,  went  with 
pack  mules,  which  would  probably  increase  the  emigration  to  at  least 
17,000,  and  the  number  of  cattle  and  mules  to  at  least  34,000.  From 
the  best  information  we  can  get,  about  10,000  persons  have  left  Inde- 
pendence, which  will  increase  the  number  of  persons  to  about  27,000.'* 

2d.  Governor  Fidi,  of  New  York,  communicated  to  Major  General 
Winfield  Scott  the  i'esolution  of  the  legislature  thanking  him  for  his 
gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  during  the  late  campaign  in  Mexico. 
To  which  the  veteran  general-in-chief  responded : 

^^  This  is  the  second  time«  withiA  a  third  of  a  century  between,  that 
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I  have  been  distiiigiiirfied  by  the  emphatic  approbaticm  of  the  legisla- 

ti?e  and  exe(mtive  of  this  great  and  patriotic  state. 

.  ^*  The  reward  far  surpasses  my  merits  or  expectations ;  but,  as  a  e ood 

citizeDy  I  bow  in  humUe  thankfulness  to  the  partial  judgnient  of  my 

ootmtryn&eo.'' 

3d.  The  fbllowing  handsome  compliment  to  the  courage  and  benevo- 
lence of  American  seamen  was^  communicated  by  the  firitish  charg6, 
Mr.  Crampton,  in  a  letter  to  Hon.  J.  M.  Clayton : 

^It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  I  fulfil  the  instructions  of  Her 
Maje^y's  goyemmenty  in  transmitting  to  you  herewith  a  gold  medd, 
bearing  the  portrait  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  which  Her  MaJesty^s 


of  Sli^o,  in  yery  seyere  weather,  when  that  |essel  was  in  a  sinking 
condition. 

**I  haye  also  the  honour  of  transmitting  to  you  two  silyer  medals, 
which  Her  Majesty's  government  wish  to  presept  to  M^r.  Loyell  and 
to  Mr.  Hussey,  the  two  mates  of  the  ^Adelphi,'  in  acknowledgment  of 
their  services  on  that  occasion. 

'^I  would  request,  Sir,  that  you  will  be  so  obliging  as  to  cause  these 
medals  to  be  forwarded  to  the  persons  for  whom  they  are  destined." 

4M.  The  Wmchest^r  Republican,  of  a  recent  date,  contains  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  Virginia  farm  owned  by  Wm,  A.  Carter^  of  Newtown.  We 
register  the  account,  that  our  mrthem  iSEirmers  may  see  what  is  done 
in  the  South,  and  as  an  bstance  of  the  <  agricultural  enterprise  of  the 
country. 

After  describing  the  mansion  house^  which  is  large  and  finely  situ- 
ated, the  capacious  barns,  the  milch  cows,  one  hundred  head  of  beeves, 
and  one  hundred  hogs,  the  writer  proceeds: 

^'His  tract  of  land  contains  one  thousand  two  hundred  acres,  laid  off 
into  convenient  fields,  about  three  hundred  of  whicji  are  covered  with 
good  timber,  more  than  sufficient  for  fuel  and  fencing.  Mr.  C,  how- 
ever, is  not  neglectful  of  more  enduring  materials.  He  is  increasing 
yearly  his  stone  fencing — a  mode  of  enclosure  which  we  are  glad  to 
see  coming  into  general  use. 

"Even  a  townsman  can  readily  see  the  evidences  of  good  farming  on 
Mr.  Carter's  estate.  .  He  superintends  it  himself,  and  therefore  has 
every  thing  well  done.  He  has  three  hundred  acres  in  wheat,  of  three 
varieties:  the  Mediterranean,  Zimmerman,  and  Blue  Stem.  This  will 
yield  not  less  than  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre — six  thousand  in  all ;  a 
cheering  product,  and  enough  to  feed  a  thousand  people  a  whole  year. 

"  Mr.  Carter  has  on^  hundred  acres  in  com,  with  a  fair  prospect  for 
eigfat  barrels  to  the  acre  at  least,  and  eighty  acres  in  oats,  the  finest 
we  have  seen  any  where,  which  will  average  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre. 
He  raises  annually  one  hundred  bushels  of  clover-seed. 
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^^  We  find  that  Mr.  C.  uses  vast  amounts  of  stcd^Ie  manure,  and  depends 
much  upon  clover  and  plaster  for  maintaining  the  vigour  of  his  land. 
Of  the  fertilizing  Qualities  of  these  he  has  had  ample  and  certain  ppoofe 
in  a  succession  of  large  crops.  His  land,  we  believe,  cost  him  but  little 
more  than  $20  an  acre,  and  he  i^  gathering  from  it  a  product  equal  to 
the  average  of  the  best  Jeflferson  farm/' 

5tA.  The  ten  hour  law  in  Pennsylvania  ^ent  into  efiect.  It  applies 
to  cotton,  woollen,  alk,  paper,  bagging,  and  flax  factories, — in  which, 
a  period  of  ten  hours'  labour  on  any  secular  day  is  considered  ^'a  legal 
day's  labour."  The  law  also  prohibits  the  employment  in  such  fac- 
tories, of  any  minor  under  thirteen,  under  the  penalty  of  fifty  dollars. 

Anti-rent  Decision. — The  Albany  Freeholder  states: — The  case 
of  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  vs.  Thomas  Shaver,  which  was  argued  be- 
fore Judges  Watson,  Harris,  and  Parker,  in  February  last,  has  been 
decided.  The  opinioiA>f  the  court  was  unanimous,  that  no  power  is 
conferred  upon  the  judg^  to  stay  the  proceedmgs  in  the  collection  of 
rent.  Judge  Wright,  wno  was  not  upon  the  bench  when  the  case  was 
argued,  reviewed  with  the  other  judges  the  evidence  and  arguments 
presented  to  the  court,  upon  whom,  by  an  arrangement  between  them, 
we  understand  devolves  the  duty  of  writing  out  the  opinion  of  the 
court. 

Since  this  decision — very  recently — Robert  Murphy,  of  Westerlo, 
a  deputy  sheriff,  wa^  shot  at  Rensselaerville,  N.  Y.,  by  two  men,  dis- 
guised as  Indians,  whilst  he  was  engaged  in  serving  processes.  After 
he  was  wounded,  be  was  refused  admittance  into  a  house,  by  some 
females,  because  he  was  a  sheriff.  The  anti-rent  hostility  to  legal  pro- 
ceedings does  not  seem  to  be  subdued. 

The  female  American  doctor,  Elizabeth  Blackwelly  whom  we  have 
noticed  as  having  obtained  a  degree  at  Geneva  College,  N.  Y.,  and  as 
having  contributed  a  creditable  article  on  ship  fever,  has  gone  to  Paris, 
and  was  lately  admitted  a  pupil,  by  the  directors  of  the  Hospital  of 
Maternity.  Her  appearance  in  that  city  created  a  consi(lerable  sensa- 
tion, especially  among  the  fairer  sex,  one  of  whom  remarked,  '^  Oh !  it 
is  too  horrid!  Only  to  think,  that  those  long  fingers  of  hers  have 
been  cutting  up  people!"  A  gentleman  wilting  from  Paris,  describes 
her  thus: — **  1  have  seen  the  doctor  in  Question,  and  must  say,  in  fair^ 
ness,  her  appearance  is  quite  prepossessing.  She  is  young  and  rather 
good-looking;  her  manner  indicates  great  energy  of  character;  and 
she  seems  to  have  entered  upon  her  singular  career  from  motives  of 
duty." 

It  is  stated  in  the  English  papers,  that  the  Czar  of  Russia  has  pub^^ 
lished  a  ukase  for  the  regulation  of  the  Universities-  These  institu- 
tions have  become  so  many  hot-beds  of  conspiracy, — the  secret  soci- 
eties among  the  students  are  imbued  with  liberal  ideas.    To  prevent 
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the  spread  of  the  conta^OD,  the  Czar  has  prescribed  that  the  number 
of  the  students  at  each  LFniversity  dball  not  exoeed  three  hundred,  and 
has  forbidden  the  reception  of  applicants  until  the  number  has  been  re* 
duoed  to  that  figure. ) 

Niagara  SuspeivsioK  Bridge. — ^The  extensive  circus  and  equestrian 
troupe  of  Col.  Mann  crossed  the  suspension  bridge  en  route  to  Canada. 
The  company  occupied  22  horse  teams,  headed  by  the  lar^e  four-horse 
band  wagon,  together  with  their  haggage  and  paraphemaha.  As  little 
delay  occurred  as  at  any  ordinary  bridge^  and  the  men  and  horses 
appeared  quite  at  home.. 

The  whole  flooring  of  the  bridge  (800  feet  long)  appeared  occupied 
atone  time,  and  presented,  from  the  water's  edge,  (5!20  feet  below,) 
a  scene  of  unequalled  beauty  and  grandeur—- the  wires  resembling  more 
a  spider's  web  woven  across  this  otherwise  impassable  chasm,  than  the 
firm  and  soUd  carriage  way.  / 

The  fare  on  teams  has  been  reduced,  and  several  hundred  head  of 
cattle,  within  the  last  few  days,  haf  e  availed  themselves  of  the  bridge 
to  a  crossing  place. — Buffalo  Commercial. 

Sth.  The  Rev.  Theobald  Matbew,  or  *  Father  Mathew/  the  cele- 
lebrated  Irish  philanthropist,  who  arrived  some  days  previously  in  the 
packet  ship  Ashburton — "^Vas  received  with  great  courtesy  and  dis- 
tioctioa  by  the  authorities  of  New  York,  and  this  day  celebrated  ma^s 
in  St.  Peter's  church.  After  mass  he  delivered  a  feeling  discourse  in 
which  he  contrasted  the  wide-spread  Uessings  qf  Providence  in  this 
land  with  the  miseries  of  his  native  country.  On  a  subsequent  day  he 
visited  Brooklyn,  and  administered  the  pledge  to  seven  thousand  per- 
sons. 

He  then  proceeded  to  Boston,  and  was  received  with  due  formality 
OD  the  common  by  the  governor  of  the  state, — twenty  thousand  people 
having  gathered  to  witness  the  reception.  He  has  since  administered 
the  temperance  pledge  to  immense  numbers  of  his  countrymen,  and  pre- 
sented them  with  medals,  which,  it  is  said,  many  wear  as  amulets. 

Three  Egyptian  youths  have  arrived  at  Glasgow,  Scotland,  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  how  to  build  marine  steam'  engines.  One  of  them 
will  be  sent  to  Mr.  Napier's  works  in  Glasgow,  and  the  other  two  sent 
to  a  foundry, at  Greenock.  They  will  have  an  excellent  opportunity 
in  that  country,  famed  for  regard  to  the  Sabbath,  and  religious  obser- 
rances,  to  leatn  that  Christianity  constitutes  the  basis  of  European 
civilization,  intelligence,  superiority,  and  whatever  tends  to  their  com- 
fort and  elevation  above  the  nations  of  the  East. 

A  Trading  Princess. — The  Journal  du  Havre  of  July,  says: — 
"For  some  days,  every  one  has  been  able  to  perceive,  in  the  roadstead 
m  front  of  the  bathing  establishment  of  Frascati,  a  large  steamer. 
This  vessel,  named  the  William,  belongs  to  the  Princess  of  Orange, 
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who  is  at  present  at  Diep^,  for  the  benefit  of  bathing.  Tbence  sbe 
is  about,  it  is  said,  to  proceed  to  Palestine,  lliis  Princess  is  an  intrepid 
tourist,  and  proceeds /where  she  pleases  in  her  y  adit.  Independently 
of  this  steamer,  she  possesses,  we  are  informed,  eleven  steamers, 
which  trade  for  her  with  England,  Rus^a,  and  the  Netherlands.  Her 
revenue  is  estimated  at  Uiree  millions  of  francs." 

Tahiti. — The  English  missions  have  been  re-established  or  rather 
re-enforced  at  the  Society  Islands.  The  Rev.  Messrs.  Thomson  and 
Howe  are  at  Tahiti.  Mr.  Thomson  has  been  on  the  ground  for  the 
last  ten  years.  These  two  missionaries  maintain  Divine  worship  in 
four  different  chapels  in  the  country,  scattered  over  an  extent  of  twenty 
miles  of  coast,  besides  other  services  every  Lord's  day  in  the  tqwn,  for 
the  native  population.  In  addition  to  these  duties,  tney  preach  regu- 
larly in  English  to  a  congregation  composed  of  seamen  and  the  mission 
families,  they  superintend  schools  in  the  town  and  country,  and  have  in 
charge  a  press  for  printing  in  the  native  language. 

The  Turkish  Government  has  established  an  agricultural  school  and 
model  farm  near  Constantinople. 

A  discovery  has  been  made  by  chemical  process  to  make  available 
the  vast  peat  bogs  of  Ireland,  and  a  gentleman  named  Owen,  assisted 
by  Lord  Ashley,  is  working  the  adventure  to  a  considerable  extent. 
tfy  a  detailed  statement,  it  appears  that  100  tons  of  peat^  which  cost 
^8,  and  the  labour  of  converting  it,  a  fiirther  £8,  yield  carbon  of  am- 
monia, soda,  vmegar,  naphtha,  candles,  camphine  oil,  common  oil,  cas 
and  ashes,  to  the  value  of  £91  16s.  8d.  Mr,  Owen,  it  is  stated  oy 
Lord  Ashley,  has  experimented  upon  thousands  of  tons  of  peat  during 
the  la^t  twelve  months,  with  similar  results. 

American  Tract  Sochcty. — ^^The  VMiiiufaduring  department  of 
this  Society,"  says  the  Am.  Messenger,  ^'is  regarded  as  one  of  thie 
most  complete,  if  not  one  of  the  most  extensive,  in  the  world.  The 
most  improved  machinery  is  so  disposed  as  to  secure  the  greatest  re- 
gularity and  eflSciency  in  each  branch  of  the  printer's,  binder's,  and  en- 
graver's art.  Twelve  power  presses-— double  medium — propelled  by 
steam,  with  smaller  proof  and  hand  presses,  besides  the  composing-room, 
occupy  the  fifth  story  of  the  front  building.  Steam  embos^ng-presses, 
hydraulic  and  binder's  presses,  with  about  100  folders,  stitchers,  for- 
warders, and  finishers, are  found  on  the  fourth  floor;  while  the  fourth 
and  fifth  stories  of  the  adjacent  building,  recently  procured,  are  filled 
with  case-makers,  gilders,  and  folders.  Besides  warming  the  entire 
premises  in  winter,  steam  is  made  to  heat  the  glue  of  each  case-maker, 
boil  the  paste,  hoist  the  paper,  and  do  the  drudgery  of  many  men. 

By  these  combined  operations,  between  3,000  and  3,000  books,  and 
about  30,000  smaller  publications  are  manufactured  each  day — all 
filled  with  divine  knowledge." 
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ISiA.  Ttis  day  being  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Aughrim,  a 
very  si^rious  collision  took  place  between  a  party  of  armed  Orangemen 
wd  Catholics,  near  Castle  William,  in  county  Down,  Ireland.  The 
Orange  party  having  celebrated  the  day  at  Ballymore,  and  being  on 
their  march  home,  whilst  passdng  a  defile  called  Dolly's  Brae,  found 
their  party  waylaid.  AU  the  pass  and  surrounding  hill  were  -occupied 
by  an  immense  number  of  Roman  Catholics,  provided  with  pikes  and 
fire-arms,  and  plainly  contemplating  a  general  massacre.  The  Pro- 
testants, aided  by  a  sm,all  party  of  police  and  military,  stood  Upon  their 
defence,  and  succeeded  in  forcing  their  way  through  the  pass,  after  a 
short  struggle,  in  which  forty  or  fifty  persons  are  said  to  have  been 
killed  or  wounded,  on  both  sides,  much  the  ^eater  portion  being  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  party.  Thirty-eight  Ribbonmen  have  been  taken 
prisoners.  ' 

On  the  same  day  a  similar  riot  occurred  at  St*  John's,  Nova  Scotia. 
Fire  arms  were  used  on  both  sides,  and  lives  lost. 

The  immense  extent  of  the  coat  trade  ofthfy  Untied  States  appears 
from  the  fact  that  thirty-one  brigs  and  sdhooners  laden  with  coal  re- 
cently arrived  in  one  day  at  Boston  from  Philadelphia,  and  it  may  be 
added  that  in  all  probability  a  much  greater  quantity  of  coal  than  all 
these  vessels  carried  arrives  in  New  York  every  day,  by  the  canals  and 
railroads  or  in  schooners  and  barges,  from  the  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
and  Virginia  mines. 

Twofaiai  encounters  recently  occurred  during  the  canvass  in  Ken- 
tucky for  members  of  the  Conventioa  to  revise  the  constitution.  The 
first  was  between  Cassius  M.  Clay,  and  Cyrus  Turner,  a  member,  of  the 
L^lature.  Mr.  Clay  was  jnalfing  an  emancipation  speech  when  the 
diShcuhy  happened — a  bloody  encounter  ensued; — he  ripped  open 
the  bowels  of  Turner  with  a  bowie  knife,  and  killed  him.  Clay,  hun- 
self,  was  desperately  wounded  by  some  person  in  the  crowd,  but  has 
recovered. 

The  second  affray  was  between  Judge  Campbell  and  Benedict  Aus- 
tin, at  Paducah.  The  latter  used  iijfiulting  language,  and  struck  the 
Judge  several  blows  in  the  face,  when  he  drew  a  pistol  and  shot  Austin 
dead  on  the  spot. 

In  neither  case  have  the,  survivors  been  subjected  to  a  Judicial  trial. 

At  about  the  same  date,  there  were^ve  executions  for  murder  in 
one  day  .—Three  negroes  named  Nicholas,  George  and  John,  were  hung 
ia  Charleston,  S.  C.j  in  Baltimore,  Conrad  Vender  was  hung  for  the 
murder  of  Mrs.  Cooper ;  and  in  New  York,  Matthew  Wood  for  the 
murder  of  his  wife. 

I5th.  California  Gold. — We  have  befen  furnished,  from  the  Mint, 
with  thie  following  statement:  . 

The  deposits  of  California  Gold,  during  the  six  months  ending  30th 
of  June,  were — 
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At  the  Phi]adelphia  Mint, $1,000,818 

At  the  New  Orleans  Mint, 174,185 

$1,175,003 
Add  the  amdunt  deposited  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  to  the 

16th  inst., 87,392 

Deposits  of  1848,         .        .        .        .        .        .        .        44,177 

Total*  deposits  as  far  as  ascertained,        .        .        .         $1,306,572 

l^th*  The  ceremonies,  m  honour  of  the  memory  of  Ex-President 
Polk,  took  place  in  Philadelphia. 

The  ^ulogium  was  pronounced  by  the  Hon.  Greorge  M.  Dallas. 

Subsequently,  at  Boston,  on  the  2oth,  funeral  solemnities  were  cele- 
brated, and  Judge  Woodbury  delivered  the  eulogium. 

The  ship  Louis  Philippe  sailed  from  Baltimore  for  San  Francisco, 
with  the  frames  of  sixty-four  houses  ready  tp  b^  put  up,  and  merchan- 
dise valued  at  f  100,000. 

She  had  alno  on  board  the  observatories  and  instruments  of  the  astro- 
nomical expedition  to  the  southern  hemisphere,  under  charge  of  assis- 
tants— 

Passed  Midshipman  Archibald  MacRae; 

Passed  Midshipman  H.  C.  Hunter. 

A  fire  occurred  in  Allegheny  city,  and  in  conseouence  of  the  bad 
conduct  of  the  firemen,  who  refused  to  act  and  would  not  suffer  other 
persons  to  check  the  progress  of  the  flames,  thirty  houses  and  a  church 
were  burnt. 

At  the  same  time  there  was  a  fire  at  Mauch  Chunk,  which  is  said  to 
have  destroyed  property  valued  at  $150,000. 

20th.  The  Boston  papers  of  this  date  contam  the  following  in- 
teresting statement  concerning  a  green-house  curiosity,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  Allen,  of  Salem: 

"  Mr.  Allen  has  a  fig  tree  that  is  a  curiosity.  It  fills  the  entire 
back  wall  of  obe  of  his  houses,  and  is  trained  in  the  same  way  as  the 
peach,  the  branches  stretching  right  and  leflfrotn  the  trunk  some  thirty 
or  forty  feet,  and  is  very  vigorous.  The  variety  is  the  black  fig  of  St. 
Michael.  It  is  now  in  fruit  with  the  third  crop  for  the  season.  Up- 
wards of  3,000  figs,  by  count,  have  been  gathered  the  present  season, 
and  it  is  still  yielding  its  delicious  fruit  in  abundance.  When  fully  ripe, 
this  fig  bursts  with  its  own  richness.  The  fruit  is  fine,  and  a  good 
variety  for  forcing.  There  are*  several  other  varieties  of  figs  growing 
in  the  houses,  but  none  so  prolific  as  the  JSt.  Michael. 

^^  The  growing  of  firuit  under  glass  is  quite  extensive  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  a  vast  amopnt.of  wealm  is  invested  in  this  delightful  branch 
of  industry.    There  is  probably  more  fruit  grown  in  this  way  in  Mas- 
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sachusetts  than  in  all  the  other  States  of  the  Union,  and  there  is  a  ready 
demand  for  all  that  is  grown/' 

20th.  About  this  date  some  Indians  in  Florida  committed  nqm^erous 
depredations  on  Indian  river— ^making  attacks  on  the  setflements,  plun- 
dering houses  and  firing  on  the  inhabitants.  The  outrage  produced 
great  excitement  in  Florida ;  and,  as  we  have  heretofore  noticed  in 
the  Roister,  a  body  of  United  States  troops  have  been  sent  to 
Florida,  under  the  command  of.  General  Twiggs,  to  repress  further 
outrages  and  bring  the  offenders  to  punishment. 

General  Twiggs  has  had  an  interview  with  Bowlegs,  the  Seminole 
chief,  who  proim^  to  deliver  up  the  guilty  persons,  and  to  preserve 
peace  with  the  United  States.  ^ 

25th.  Several  conflicts,  with  various  success,  occurred  at  this  period 
between  the  Hungarians  and  their  invaders,  which  we  have  recoitled  in 
another  place.  Processions  in  Hungary  were  formed  by  the  ecclesiastics 
that  greatly  excited  the  people.  They  carried  before  them  a  colossal 
sword,  and  a  flag  on  which  was  inscribed,  "  Death  to  the  Austrians  and 
Russians."  The  seat  of  the  Magyar  government  was  on  «  steamboat 
which  passed  up  and  down  the  river,  and  wds  defended  by  cannon. 

At  Pesth  the  Austrian  General  Haynau,  who  is  hoted  for  his  severity, 
issued  a  proclamation  that  exhibits  a  cruel  and  vindictive  spirit,  odious 
b  these  enlightened  days. 

He  tells  the  Hungarians, — 

^'We  have  again  planted  the  imperial  standard  on  your  steepks. 
But  our  feelings  tire  far  different  from  what  they  were  when  we  left 
you  a  short  time  ago.  Doomed  to  death  is  every  person,  no  matter  of 
what  rank  or  sex, — doomed  to  instant  death  on  the  spot  of  the  crime, 
is  every  one  who  dares  to  assist  the  cause  of  the  rebels  by  words,  or  by 
deeds,  or  by  revolutionary  dress;  doorhed  to  instant  death  is  every  one 
who  dares  to  insult  any  of  my  soldiers,  or  of  those  of  our  allies;  doomed 
to  instant  death  is  every  one  who  enters  into  traitorous  communication 
with  the  enemies  of  the  crown-,  br  who  maliciously  presumes  by  ru- 
mours to  assist  the  rebellion,  or  to  conceal  weapons. 

"If  you  heed  not  my  warnings — if  even  a  part  of  you  should  ven- 
ture, with  audacious  insolence,  to  transgress  my  orders,  then  annihila- 
tion will  be  your  lot.  Then,  making  all  pay  for  one^  and  one /orally 
will  I  regard  your  lives  and  properties  as  forfeU^  in  atoneibent  for 
your  crimes.  Xomx  fair  dty^  inhabitants  of  Pesth,  which  is  now  par- 
tially touched  with  the  traces  of  just  punishment,  will  then  be  reduced 
to  a  heap  of  ashes — a  monument  of  your  treason  and  of  its  castigation. 
Believe  me  that  I  am  a  roan  of  my  word,  whether  to  punish  transgres- 
sion or  to  reward  merit.— Pe^A,  July  24." 

2Mh.  The  Christian  Times  makes  the  following  statement: 
''Dr.  Giacinto  Achilli  has  been  arrested  in  Rome,  and  thrown  into 
the  inquisition.    At  eleven  o'clock,  p.  m.,  on  Monday,  30th  July,  three 
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men  in  plain  clothes  took  him  into  custody  in  the  house  where  he  was 
staying.  They  stated  that  they  did  so  by  order  of  the  French  prefect. 
They  had  no  paper  of  authorization  whatever.  In  other  words.  Dr. 
Achilli  has  been  iinprisoiled,  without  any  warrant,  in  the  name  of  the 
French  republic.  The  government  of  the  city  of  Rome  was,  m  point 
of  fact,  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  the  authorities  appointed  by  Gen. 
Oudinot. 

^'  Dr.  Achilli  has  been  cast  into  one  of  the  secret  dungeons  of  the  Holy 
Office.  Our  readers  are  aware  that  in  these  same  dungeons  the  bones 
and  other  remains  of  former  victims  were  brought  to  light  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1849. 

^'Dr.  Giadnto  Achilli  is  a  protestant  of  above  five  years'  standing. 
Formerly  *  Vicar  of  the  Master  of  the  Holy  Palace,*  under  Gregory 
XVI.,  professor  of  theology  and  professor,  of  moral  philosophy  at  the 
college  of  the  Minerea,  he  subsequently  became  a  protestant,  and  is  well 
known,  both  in  England  and  many  other  parts  of  Europe,  as  one  who, 
from  conscientious  motives,  had  quitted  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
He  exercised  the  right  which  the  de  facto  constitutioii  of  Rome  gave 
him  to  take  up  his  residence  there,  and  to  labour  in  the  dissemination 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  the  propagation  of  his  principles  among 
those  who  were  disposed  to  hear  him." 

The  news  at  this  date  is  interesting  from  the  far  West.  From  the 
Salt  Lake,  the  settlement  of  the  Mormons^  we  have  a  statement  from 
A.  W.  Bubbit,  who  arrived  at  Council  Blufib,  which  we  condense: 

"The  agricultural  prospects  of  the  country  were  very  promising, 
and  the  settlers  were  in  the  enjoy metit  of  excellent  health. 

"We  learn  that  15,000  emigrants  had  passed  through  the  valley 
during  the  season,  and  that  about  3,000  would  winter  ther^* 

"  Many  of  the  emigrants  had  embraced  the  Mormon  faith,  and  would 
settle  in  that  section  of  the  country. 

"  The  surrounding  tribes  of  Indians  were  very  friendly,  and  had  bot 
offered  to  molest  the  whites. 

"  Merchandise  was  remarkably  cheap,  caused  by  many  of  the  emi- 
grants abandoning  their  wagons,  goods,  &c.,  so  that  they  could  travel 
with  greater  facility  and  reach  their  destination  before  the  cold  weather 
set  in.     Most  of  the  articles  thus  left  sell  at  one-fourth  their  value. 

"  Perkins  &  Tyler's  trains,  which  were  this  side  of  Fort  Laramie,  had 
stampeded  one  hundred  and  fifty  teams. 

"These  trains  had  picked  up  along  the  plains  several  persons  who 
had  been  badly  hurt, 

"Mrs.  Hawks  was  accidentally  killed  during  the  journey. 

"  General  Wilson  would  winter  in  the  valley. 

"  Major  Simondson  had  established  a  government  post  at  Smith's 
Works,  on  the  Bear  river. 

The  citizens  of  Great  Basm  had  held  ameetmg  and  agreed  to  estab- 
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lish  a  provisioDal  goyernmenL*  They  call  their  abode  the  State  of 
Deseret. 

'^  Intelligence  from  the  Upper  Missouri  states  that  the  Omaha  and 
Ponci  Indians  had  a  battle  on  the  4th  of  August.  The  Poucis  were 
the  aggressors.  It  appears,  while  hunting  the  day  before,  they  killed 
three  of  the  Omaha  tribe— which  led  to  the  battle.  The  Poucis  were 
defeated — losing  20  warriors,  including  their  chief,  42  horses  and  much 
other  property.     The  Omahas  bst  4  killed,  9  wounded. 

"  The  Sacs  and  Foxes  were  about  making  war  on  tjie  Pawnees.*' 

From  California  we  have  the  following  items : — 

The  Boston  Journal  says  that^  several  of  the  early  shipments  from 
that  city  to  California  proved  to  be  exceedmgly  profitable.  For  in- 
stance, a  lot  of  wooden  pails  (twenty  dozen)  sold  out  there  for  $36  a 
dozen — $720  foi;  the  lot  A  frame  house,  which  cost  $62,  sold  for 
$1,500.  One-half  of  an  invoice  of  wooden-ware,  the  whole  of  which 
cost  in  Boston  about  $80,  has  sdld  for  $720,  and  it  is  calculated  that 
the  other  half  will  sell  for  enough  to  make  the  whole  mvoice  neit  $1,500. 

Mr.  Albert  Macy,  who  was  one  of  the  passengers  in  the  Aurora, 
from  Nantucket,  writes: — Time  is  worth,  in  San  Francisco,  from  one 
to  two  dollars  an  hour.  I  have  taken  thirty  dollars  for  two  days' 
work,  and  thirty  dollars  for  two  and  a  half  days'  work  this  week.  I 
have  still  twa  adobe  chimneys  to  build  this  week. 

"  We  have  sold  off  nearly  all  our  things,  and  the  following  are  some 
of  the  prices  that  We  got : — 

"For'  our  hous^,  wfich  cost  at  home,  $100,  we  got  $1,300 ;  for  the 
tent,  which  cost  $50^  we  got  $250 ;  our  wagon  cost  $100,  ^nd  sold 
for  8312  ;  a  cook  stove,  which  cost  $15,  sold  for  $125 ;  for  50  lbs.  of 
saleratus  we  got  $150 ;  (three  dollars  per  lb.  j)  for  1,500  lbs.  of  bread, 
$165  ;  for  1(a)  lbs.  of  butter,  $100  ;  six  bbls.  of  flour,  $48 ;  two  bbls. 
of  pork,  $30.  We  have  sold  nearly  all  our  small  stores^  our  whole 
sales  amoimting  to  about  $2,500.  For  one  thousand  poor  sawed  cedar 
shingles  we  got  $30. 

« If  any  of  my  townsmen  ate  coming  to  California,  tell  them  to  bring 
only  two  suits  of  clothes,  and  those  thick  ones.  I  wish  I  had  only 
what  I  have  got  on.  I  can  get  fine  white  shirts  for  $5  per  dozen. 
Mechanics  should  bring  their  tools." 

"  Dry  eoods  and  clothing  are  very  low,  as  most  of  the  emigrants 
bring  clotnes  of  their  own.  It  costs  fifty  cents  to  have  a  shirt  washed, 
when  you  can  buy  as  good  a  one  as  I  ever  wore,  at  auction,  for  25 
cents.  You  can  purchase  calico  at  from  three  to  six  cents  per  yard, 
while  it  costs  $25  to  make  a  dress.  So  you  see  that  labour  is  much  the 
highest  commodity  in  the  market,  aQd>  wherever  it  attaches,  it  makes 
an  exorbitant  price.    The  best  of  beet  can  be  bought  for  twelve  cents 

*  See  GfaroDide  §x  Augmt  for  jfbfm  of  goienunent 
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per  pound,  but  a  dinner  of  roast  beef  cftsts  about  $1  50.  An  ordinary 
cook  gets  $12  per  day  and  found ;  and  a  man  gets  $500  p^r  month 
for  driving  a  team/^      . 

August,  1849. 

ist.  In  conformity  with  the  proclamation  of  Gen.  Riley  to  that  ef- 
fect, the  election  in  Ualifomia  for  settling  the  affairs  of  the  governnieiit, 
was  held  to-day.*  The  Alta  Oalifornia  describes  the  contest  aad  the 
result  in  San  Frandsco.  We  give  all  the  names  and  figures-^they  may 
be  interesting  to  refer  to  hereafter. 

"The  election  ordered  by  Gen.  Riley  took  place  yesterday*  It  -was 
one  of  the  most  animated  and  spirited  contests  which  San  Francisco 
ever  witnessed.  Between  the  hours  of  11,  A.  M.,  and  sunset,  1,519 
votes  were  taken.  There  were  a  great  many  tickets  in  the  field>  and 
the  canvassing  by  the  friends  of  each  was  ardent,  yet  proper  and  or^ 
derly.  The  whole  day  passed  without  disturbance  of  any  character. 
Below  will  be  found  the  figures  from  the  official  canvass,  as  furnishetf 
us  by  the  judges  ^nd  inspectors  of  election.  Those  candidates  to 
whose  names  a  star  (*)  is  prefixed  were  elected: 

Jtidge  of  the  Superior  Court*-*VeX^r  H.  Burnett,  1,298;  Kimball 
H.  Dimmick,  212. 

Pr^/ec/— *Horace  Hawes,9l3;  \^lliam  A.  Buffum,444 :  Clarence 
Livingston,  118. 

Alcalde — *John  W*  Geary,  1,516. 

Second  Alcaldes— ""Frauk  Turk,  1,005:  •John  T.  Vioget,  936;  J. 
Mead  Huxley,  459 ;  Wm.  Landers,  457 ;  n.  Simmons,  51. 

•St^Prc/ec/— *Franci8CO  Guerrero,  1,503;  J.  R.  Curtis,  1,399; 
William  H.  Davis,  97. 

For  Town  C(m7ia7— ♦Talbot  H.  Green,  1,510;  *Henry  A.  Harri- 
son, 1,491;  ^Alfred  J.  Ellis,  1,354;  •Stephen  Harris,  1,323;  •Thos. 
B.  Winston,  1,052 ;  •John  Townsend,  1,052;  •Rodman  M.  Price,  840; 
•William  H.  Davis,  835 ;  *Bezer  Simmons,  825 ;  •Samuel  Brannan, 
823 ;  •William  M.  Stewart,  815 :  *G.  B.  Post,  691 ;  John  H.  Merrill, 
616 ;  Wra.  C.  Parker,  528 ;  Thomas  J.  Agnew,  526 ;  M.  L.  Mott, 
481 ;  F.  D.  Kohler,  472 ;  T.  W.  Perkins,  439 ;  J.  P,  Haven,  405  ; 
Moses  G.  Leonard,  384 ;  H.  H,  Booker,  303 ;  J.  H.  Peoples,  124 ;  J. 
V.Plume,170;  R.Haley,144;  A.  J.  Grayson,  108;  S. A.  Wright, 84. 

Delegates  to  the  Convention — *Edward  Gilbert,  1,512 ;  •Myron 
Norton,  1,436 ;  •Wm.  M.  Gwin,  1,073 ;  •Joseph  Hobson,  839 ;  •Wro. 
M.  Stewart,  833 ;  John  A.  Patterson,  620  ;  Jonathan  D.  Stevenson, 
495  ;  E.  Gould  Buffum,  451 ;  A.  H.  Sibley,  184;  WiUiam  Burgoyne, 
54;  A.  C.  Peachy,  35. 

Supernumerary  Delegates — •Wm.  D.  M.  Howard,  876 ;  •Francis 
J.  Lippitt,  874 ;  •A.  J.  Ellis,  872 ;  •Francisco  Sanchez,  872 ;  •Rod- 

*  See  afterwardi  a  mare  recent  account  of  the  ooQteotioii. 
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man  M.  Price,  871 ;  S.  W.  Haight,  489 ;  Wm.  M.  Smith,  430  ;  J.  B. 
Bidleroan,  431 ;  A.  C.  Peachy,  40;  Scattering,  31. 

As  we  haye  yet  to  hear  from  the  district  of  San  Jose,  it  is  not  cer^ 
tain  that  Judge  BqrDett  is  elected.  Judge  Dimmick  will  receive  the 
undivided  support  of  his  district,  undoubtedly;  but  we  do  not  think  the 
vote,  iq  its  varied  precincts,  will  overcome  Burnett's  majority,  which 
is  now  1,086. 

These  officers,  elected  as  above,  will  continue  in  office  until  the  first 
of  January,  1850,  when  their  places  will  be  supplied  by  the  officers 
elected  at  the  regular  election  to  be  held  next  Navember.  The  sala- 
ries are  fixed  by  the  governor,  but  cannot  exceed ^  for  Superior  J^idges, 
$4,000  per  annum;  for  Prefects,  $2,500;  and  for  other  Judges, 
$1,500.  The  salaries  will  be  paid  out  of  the  civil  fund  accruing  from 
customs,  unless  otherwise  ordered  from  Washington. 

MoKTERKT,  (California,)  August  1,  1849. 

The  measures  for  settlbg  the  affairs  of  our  government  proposed  in 
Gen.  Riley's  proclamation,  have  met  with  approbation  throughout  the 
country,  and  to-day  has  been  the  day  of  election  for  delegates  to  a 
Convention,  to  meet  on  the  1st  of  September  in  -this  town,  to  form  a 
State  constitution^  and  also  for  local  magistrates  in  the  different  dis- 
.  tricts. 

The  delegates  chosen  in  this  town  yesterday  were :  Messrs.  Thomas 
O.Larken,  H.  W.  Halleck,  C.  S.  Botts,  Lewis  Dent,  and  Parifiew  Ord." 

We  have  another  important  entry  to  make,  at  this  date,  in  relation 
to  the  proposed  new  State  of  Deseretf  embracing  the  Mormon  country 
about  Salt  Lake.    We  copy  from  the  Bulletin : 

''The  Mormons  residing  in  the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  have 
framed  a  constitution  for  a  state  government,  which  is  to  be  submitted 
to  Congress  at  its  next  session,  and  which  is  to  govern  them  until 
Congress  shall  authorize  some  other  form  of  government.  The  docu- 
ment is  the  result  of  the  labours  of  a  convention,  held  ro  their  city  in 
March  last,  of  inhabitants  residing  in  that  portion  of  California  lying 
east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  They  have  chosen  as  the  title  of  their 
state,  the  'State  of  Deseret,'  a  Mormon  epithet  for  the  *  Honey  Bee,' 
significant  of  industry  and  its  kindred  virtues. 

"The  constitution  is  in  the  usual  form  of  such  documents  among  our 
new  States.  The  three  departments  of  government,  legislative,  judi- 
cial and  executive,  are  established.  The  legislative  is  to  consist  of 
two  houses,  the  members  of  which  are  to  be  *free  white  male  citizens 
of  the  United  States,^  and  bound  by  oath  to  a  support  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  same,  A  governor  and  lieutenant  governor,  with  the 
customary  officers,  compose  the  executive,  and  the  judiciary  consists  of 
a  supreme  court,  with  such  other  tribunals  as  the  legislature  shall  esta- 
blish. 
"  The  Declaration  of  rights  guaranties  a  perfect  freedom  to  wprship 
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God  according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  and  the  legislature  cannot 
establish- any  one  religion,  or  interfere  with  any  man's  mode  of  worship, 
provided  'he  does  not  disturb  the  public  peace,  nor  disturb  others  in 
their  religious  worship.'  Not  a  word  is  said  about  slavery,  and  as 
the  Mormons  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  from  free  states,  the  probability  is 
that  the  idea  of  introducing  slaves  into  their  territory  has  not  been  en- 
tertained at  all. 

''  These  are  the  main  features  of  this  interesting  document,  and  their 
liberal,  enlightened  character  must  please  all  American  citizens.  The 
general  assembly  adopted  the  instrument  in  July,  and  elected  Almon 
W.  Babbitt  as  their  delegate  and  representative  to  Congress,  to  urge 
upon  that  body  the  admission  of  the  new  state  into  the  Union." 

By  the  late  California  papers  we  learn  that  a  census  has  recently 
been  taken  of  the  inhabitants  of  Oregon,  which  shows  that  the  popu- 
lation of  that  Territory  is  8,902.  This  number  includes  the  foreign 
population,  which  amounts  to  less  than  300  souls.  Gov.  Lane  has  is- 
sued a  proclamation,  fixing  the  number  of  members  of  Council  and 
House  of  Representatives  to  which  each  county  is  entitled,  and  ordering 
their  election  on  the  first  Monday  of^Iune.  The  election  for  a  dele- 
gate to  Congress  is  t6  be  held  on  the  same  day.  By  the  census  there 
are  2,500  voters  in  the  territory;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of 
inany  of  them  in  California,  and  by  reason  of  thiere  being  some  six  can- 
didates, it  is  supposed  that  the  successfnl  aspirant  for  tne  office  of  de- 
legate will  not  receive  more  than  two  hundred  votes.  The  rage 
among  the  people  of  Oregon  for  gold-hunting  is  greater  than  ever,  and 
both  the  newspapers  have  suspended  operations  in  consequence  thereof. 

1^^  The  Regents  or  ^'establishment"  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
held  a  meeting  at  the  Smithsonian  edifice. 

PRESENT. 

Zachary  Taylor,  President  of  the  United  States,  and  ex  officio  Pre- 
sident of  the  Institution. 

John  M.  Clayton,  Secretary  of  State* 

W.  M.  Meredith,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Jacob  Collamer,  Postmaster  General. 

Thomas  Ewbank,  Commissioner  of  Patents. 

W.  W.  Sea  ton.  Mayor  of  Washington. 

Joseph  Henry,  LL.D.,  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  President  took  the  Chair. 

This  being  the  first  meeting  of  the  establishment,  the  Secretary  gave 
an  account  of  the  Institution,  of  the  plan  of  organization  adopted  by 
the  Board  of  Regents,  and  of  the  progress  made  in  carrying  the  seve- 
ral parts  into  operation. 

The  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  Mr.  Seaton,  gave  to  the 
meeting  an  account  of  the  disbursements  of  the  Institution,  and  the 
state  01  its  funds. 
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The  following  gentlemen  laving  been  recommended  by  the  Regents 
and  officers  of  the  Institution,  and  being  duly  considered  by  this  meet- 
ing, were,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Meredith,  unanimously  elected  honorary 
members  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  viz. : 

Dr.  Robert  Hare,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Albert  Gallatin,  of  New  York. 

Dr.  Benjamin  SiUiman,  of  Connecticnt. 

Washington  Irving,  of  New  York. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Clayton,  it  was 

Resolved^  That  a  committee  of.  three  be  appointed  to  draught  and 
report  by-laws  and  regulations  for  the  future  meetings  of  the  establish- 
ment. 

Whereupon  the  President  appointed  Mr.  Clayton,  Mr.  Meredith,  and 
Mr.  Seaton,  the  committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Coflamer,  the  Secretary  of  the  Institution  was 
added  to  the  said  Committee. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  then  adjourned  to  meet  again  on  the  call  of 
the  President. 

(See  Statistics  for  an  account  of  this  Institution.) 

IsL  The  Queen  of  England  prorogued  Parliament,  and  immediately 
afterwards  departed  for  Ireland^  accompanied  by  Prince  Albert  and  her 
children.  The  royal  yachts  reached  Cork  harbour  on  the  2d  August. 
We  have  elsewhere  noticed  the  manner  of  her  reception.  It  was  loyal 
and  enthusiastic  throughout. 

The  visits  of  the  monarqhs  of  England  to  Ireland  have  not  been  fre- 

3uent.  The  first  was  by  Henry  II.  in  1171 — with  a  fleet  of  four  hun- 
red  ships,  and  marching  to  Dublin  with  his  army,  he  entertained  the 
Irish  chieftains  with  great  state  and  magnificence.  The  second  was 
by  John  in  1210,  who  robbed  the  Jews  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his 
visit.     He  was  twelve  days  on  the  passage. 

The  third  was  the  visit  of  Richard  II.  in  1394,  with  a  large  army. 
He  subsequently  0)ade  another  visit.  In  1689,  James  II,  arrived  there 
from  France  to  make  a  stand  for  his  kingdom.  He  held  a  parliament 
in  Dublin.  In  June,  1690,  William  III.  advanced  to  meet  hm),  and  in 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne  defeated  him  and  took  the  kingdom. 

CromwelP^  invasion  can  hardly  be  termed  a  royal  visit.  The  next 
who  came  was  George  IV.  in  1821. 

Twenty-eight  years  afterwards,  Queen  Victoria  with  her  whole 
family  pays  her  Irish  subjects  a  visit. 

It  IS  stated  by  those  who  have  been  curious  to  examine  the  fact,  that 
dur'mg  the  greater  number  of  the  royal  visits,  the  weather  has  been  un- 
usually boisterous  and  unprppitious. 

A  Financial  Operation  in  Russia. — Five  millions  of  rubles  were 
lately  transported  from  the  fortress  of  St.  Petersburg  to  the  depot  of 
the  bank,  to  replenish  its  resources.  The  sum  was  taken  from  the 
vaults  of  the  fortress  in  the  priesence  of  the  assistants  of  the  comptroller 
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of  the  empire,  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  Revision,  the  delegates 
from  the  Bourse,  and  the  foreign  commerci^  charge  d'affaires,  and  es- 
corted to  the  bank  bj  infantry  and  cavalry.  The  council  of  the  bank, 
in  full  sitting,  and  m  the  presence  of  the  above  gentlemen,  assured 
themselves  that  the  sum  was  the  same  as  that  taken  from  the  fortress. 
The  act  relative  to  the  removal  was  then  signed  by  all  present,  and 
among  other  things^  establishes  the  fact  that  there  remained  in  the 
vaults  of  the  fortress  of  Peter  and  Paul,  after  the  removal  of  the  five 
million  of  rubles,  101,528,595  rubles. 

2d.  The  Emperor  of  Russia,  on  a  recent  occasion,  addressed  to  the 
Russian  and  Polish  catholic  bishops  the  following  speech: 

"I  do  not  wish  for  a  new  religion;  a  new  sort  of  Catholic  creed  has 
been  invented  abroad,  and  I  desire  that  it  may  not  be  introduced  into 
my  empire,  because  these  innovators  are  the  worst  agitators,  atid  with- 
out faith  it  is  impossible  that  any  thing  can  subsist.  The  west  ^t  this 
moment  offers  a  fair  specimen  of  what  men  come  to  if  they  have  no 
faith — how  great  are  the  follies  and  absurdities  which  they  commit. 
Look  at  Rome ;  I  predicted  all  that  would  happen  there.  Faith  has 
entirely  disappeared  in  the  west.  The  manner  in  which  the  Pope  has 
been  treated  is  a  plain  proof  the  true  faith  exists  in  Rnssia  alone,  and 
I  hope  (making  the  sign  of  the  cross)  that  tbi^  holy  faith  may  be  main- 
tained here.  1  told  the  late  Pope  Gfegory  XVI.  things  which  he  had 
never  heard  from  any  body  else.  The  present  Pope  is  a  good  noan, 
his  intentions  are  excellent,  but  his  principles  savour  too  much  of  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  The  King  of  Naples  is  a  good  catholic ;  he  had  been 
calumniated  to  the  Pope,  and  now  the  Pope  is  compelled  to  have  re- 
course to  him.*' 

Bishop  Holowinski  repKed-r-^Your  majesty,  the  Holy  Father  was 
obliged  to  yield  to  circumstances  and  the  spirit  of  the  age.*' 

The  Emperor — "Very  possibly i  but  all  these  disorders  arise  frona 
want  of  faith,  I  am  not  a  fanatic,  but  I  have  firm  faith.  Jn  the 
west  they  haVe  run  to  two  extremes — fanaticism  and  impiety." 

The  following  are  the  ecclesiastical  grants  for  Australia  as  lately- 
apportioned  : 

"  The  sura  of  30,000/.  per  annum  in  New  South  Wales  had  been 
appropriated  by  parliament  for  the  maintenance  of  religious  ordinances, 
and  distributed  between  the  churches  of  England,  of  Scotland,  and  of 
Rome,  and  the  Wesleyan  Society.  These  appropriations  the  bill  pro- 
poses to  make  perpetual,  and  in  amount  unalterable,  save  on  the  side 
of  increase.  Of  the  30,000/.  devoted  to  public  worship  in  New  South 
Wales,  the  Church  of  England,  claiming  95,733  members,  will  have 
an  appropriation,  by  this  measure,  of  lo,7l5/. — the  Church  of  Rome, 
numbering  56,262  members,  will  have  9,333/. — of  Scotland,  21,909, 
will  get  3,634/.— Wesleyans,  7,935  members,  and  1,316/." 

Two  WILL  CASES,  which,  in  respect  of  the  amount  of  property 
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involved,  and  peculiarity  of  tbe  bequests,  are  very  remarkable  ones, 
have  lately  been  before  the  Courts  of  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania 
for  adjudication.  ^ 

The  first  is  a  suit  brought  by  the  heirs  at  law  of  Edward  B.  Phillips, 
contesting  the  validity  of  his  will,  by  which,  among  other  legacies, 
$100,000  was  left  to  Harvard  University,  to  be  applied  to  the  support 
of  the  observatory  attached  to  that  institution.  This  suit  originated 
from  the  following  circumstances: 

"Mr.  Phillips,  m  1837,  became  a  resident  of  Lynn,  living  at  Na- 
bant,  and  in  June,  1848,  committed  suicide  at  the  Brattleboro'  water 
cure  establishment.  The  will  bequeathed  in  usual  form  $100,000  to 
Charles  Emory  and  Charles  G.  Loring,  in  trust,  the  interest  of  the 
same  to  be  paid  in  quarterly  instalments  to  Charles  Beck  and  wife 
during  their  lives,  and  after  their  decease  to  Abby  S.  Beck  and  Theresa 
Phillips,  his  sisters;  $100,000  to  Harvard  University,  as  a  fund  for 
one  or  more  astronomical  observers,  or  for  the  purchase  of  astronomi- 
cal instruments,  as  may  be  thought  desirable  by  the  college  corpora- 
tion ;  $60,000  to  Charles  Emory  and  John  H.  Gray,  or  the  survivor ; 
the  remainder  of  his  property  and  all  his  personal  effects  to  his  cousin^ 
William  Phillips. 

"  The  will  was  contested  by  the  heirs  at  law  upon  the  following 

5 rounds:  1st,  that  the  will  was  made  oh  the  Lord's  day,  October  10, 
847;  2d^  because  E.  B.  Phillips  was  not  of  a  sound  mmd  at  the  time 
of  making  his  will;  3d,  that  he  was  unduly  influenced  in  the  making 
and  sogning  of  said  will;  4th,  because  said  will  is  not  attested  by  three 
competent  witnesses,  nor  any  competent  witnesses;  5tb,  because  the 
persons  whose  names  are  attested  to  said  will  are  interested  in  the  pro- 
bate of  the  same;  6th,  because  the  Court  of  Probate  of  Essex  has  not 
proper  jurisdiction ;  7th,  because  said  will  is  not  attested  by  tbe  testa- 
tor in  the  presence  of  three  or  more  competent  witnesses." 

The  other  is  the  case  of  Hilyard  et  aJs.  vs.  Peter  Miller,  on  a  writ 
of  error  to  the  Comipon  Pleas  of  Northampton  county,  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Pennsylvania,  on  a  judgment  obtained  against  the  plain- 
tiffs, in4in  action  of  ejectment  brought  by  Peter  Miller,  defendant  in 
error,  in  the  court  below,  to  test  the  will  of  the  late  Peter  Miller,  of 
Easton,  the  defendant's  uncle.  . 

Peter  Miller,  deceased^  by  his  will  gave  all  the  residue  of  his  estate, 
after  some  small  legacies  to  trustees,  with  directions  that  it  should  be 
leased,  loaned  and  invested,  so  that  the  income  of  his  estate  might  form 
a  fund  for  the  purpose  mentioned  in  his  will.  His  purpose  was  to  assist 
with  loans  of  money  on  bond  and  mortgage,  at  interest,  farmers  and 
mechanics  who  want  to  purchase  farms,  or  having  purchased,  want  ta 
pay  for  them,  or  make  improvements  in  the  borough  of  Easton,  or 
tovimships  adjacent.  The  estate  is  to  accumulate  so  long  as  appKca- 
tbns  to  borrow  money  continue.  By  this  will  it  is  further  directed 
that  if  it  should  so  happen,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  that  the  income  of  the 
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estate  fund  should  accumulate  beyond  the  applications  for  such  loans, 
and  should  be  likely  to  remain  so,  and  the  amount  thus  unemployed 
would  safely  justify  the^ndertaking,  and  when  mechanics  and  others 
may  be  in  want  of  employment,  then  an  asylum  shal]  be  built  out  of  the 
avails  of  the  income  fund,  for  the  benefit  of  poor  widows  and  single 
women,  and  the  same  be  supported  and  maintained  out  of  the  means 
from  said  fund. 

The  heir  at  law  contends  that  the  will  is  void  in  law,  because  it  cre- 
ates a  perpetuity^  and  if  sulOfered  to  stand,  would  be  injurious  to  the 
public  welfare.  That  nothing  is  given  in  charity,  or  if  any  thing  was 
mtended,  it  is  uncertain,  both  as  to  the  amount  of  the  fund  devoted, 
and  the  time  when  it  shall  be  applied.  That  the  intention  of  the  tes- 
tator, which  must  govern,  is  at  war  with  every  rule  of  law  on  the  sub- 
ject of  charitable  uses.  The  plaintifis  in  error  contend  that  it  is  a 
chanty,  and  must  stand  or  fall  upon  the  point,  what  was  the  intention 
of  the  testator?  The  estate  is  worth  over  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  the  whole  of  which  is  tied  up  by  this  very  strange  devise. 

3d.  This  day  was  observed  as  a  day  of  lasting,  humiliation  and 

Srayer,  throughout  the  United  States,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
'resident,  who  had  previously  issued  a  proclamation  to  that  effect. 
The  followmg  is  a  copy  of  that  document : 

"  At  a  season  when  the  Providence  of  God  has  manifested  itself,  in 
the  visitation  of  a  fearful  pestilence,  which  is  spreading  its  ravages 
throughout  the  land,  it  is  fitting  that  a  people,  whose  reliance  has  ever 
been  on  His  protection,  should  humble  themselves  before  His  throne, 
and,  while  acknowledging  past  transgressions,  ask  a  continuance  of 
Divine  mercy. 

"  It  is,  therefore,  earnestly  recommended  that  the  first  Friday  m 
August,  be  observed  throughout  the  United  States,  as  a  day  of  fasting, 
humiliation  and  prayer.  All  business  will  be  suspended  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  public  service  on  that  day;  and  it  is  recommended  ta 
persons  of  all  religious  denominations  to  abstain,  as  far  as  practicable, 
from  secular  occupations,  and  to  assemble  in  their  respective  places  of 
public  worship,  to  acknowledge  the  infinite  goodness  which  has  watched 
over  our  existence  as  a  nation,  and  so  long  crowned  us  with  manifold 
blessings ;  and  to  implore  the  Almighty,  in  His  own  good  time,  to  stay 
the  destroying  hand  which  is  now  lifted  up  against  us. 

"Z.Taylor.'* 

Under  this  date  we  deem  it  appropriate  to  record  some  interesting 
facts  and  incidents  connected  with  "the  visitation"  to  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  referred,  and  which  will  serve  to  mark  its  fatal  progress  and 
ravages ;  reserving  for  the  Statistics,  the  tabular  statements  of  mortality. 

During  the  preceding  summer  months,  the  cholera  raged  throughout 
the  United  States  to  a  fearful  extent.  In  the  Atlantic  towns  it  was 
not  so  devastating  as  in  1832,  but  on  the  western  rivers  its  sweep  has 
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been  appallmg.  lo  the  cities  of  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati  the  deaths 
sometimes  amounted  to  150  and  200  per  day.  At  the  beginning  of 
July,  a  gentleman,  vrriting  from  St.  Louis,  thiis  described  the  horrors 
of  the  pestilence: 

*^  Calamities  are  all  around  us.  Death  is  every  where.  Cholera  is 
dealing  its  blows  to  the  right  and  left,  and  thousands  of  our  people  hare 
been  hurried  to  their  graves.  A  well  man  now,  may  be,  an  hour  hence, 
a  corpse.  The  sextons,  the  undertakers,  anJ  even  the  horses  of  the 
dty,  are  worn  out  with  the  dreadful  work  of  burial.  Carts  and  furni- 
ture wagons  have  to  supply  the  places  of  hearses,  which,  though  nu- 
merous, are  insufficient  to  carry  out  the  coffins,  though  piled  one  upon 
another. 

*'Many  dead  bodies  lie,  without  a  friend  to  execute  the  rites  of  in- 
terment, until  a  public  ^cer  or  a  sister  of  charity  comes  to  put  them 
in  the  ground.  Some  persons,  to  save  expenses  which  they  are  not 
able  to  bear,  bury  their  friends  in  the  woods  or  on  the  sand-bars  of  the 
river.  Many  is  the  house,  lately  full  of  inhabitants,  that  now  has 
Scarcely  one  left  to  tell  the  story  of  the  departed.  Husband  and  wife 
will  take  their  tea  together  at  evening,  and  before  the  next  morning, 
one  or  both  is  ready  for  the  grave. 

"Some  of  the  sextons,  overtasked,  bury  the  dead  at  half  the  usual 
depth.  The  city  government  have  abdicated  their  powers  before  an 
indignant  populace,  and  the  duties  of  the  board  of  health  are  devolved 
upon  a  committee  of  citizens.  The  public  school-houses  are  turned 
into  hospitals,  and  the  chief  business  of  the  living  is  to  take  care  of  the 
sick  and  dying,  and  to  bury  the  dead.     Many  members  of  the  city 

Sovemment,  and  probably  not  less  than  10,000  of  the  citizens,  have 
ed.  The  stilbess  of  the  Sabbath  reigns,  white  death  is  doing  its 
work.  The  newspapers  do  not,  it  is  said,  report  half  the  cases,  be- 
cause all  the  forms  of  law  are  paralyzed,  and  officers  do  not  discharge 
their  duties.  A  dullness,  nervousness  and  lack  of  energy  are  niani- 
fested  by  every  one.  The  atmosphere  is  hot  and  humid.  Flies  swarm 
in  myriads.  Vegetation  grows  with  the  rankest  luxuriance,  and  animal 
life  smks  proportionably." 

If  more  be  wanting  to  complete  the  sad  picture,  we  have  the  following 
description  by  the  correspondent  at  St.  Louis  of  the  Buffiilo  Express: 
"  You  can  have  no  proper  idea  of  the  ravages  of  the  fell  disease  or 
its  effects.  The  city,  from  a  population  of  near70,00O  is  now  reduced 
to  not  over  30,000.  Every  body  has  fled  but  those  too  poor  to  leave, 
or  whose  business  compelled  them  to  remain.  The  streets  aredeserted, 
except  by  the  hearse  and  the  mournful  procession  moving  to  the  gloated 
cemeteries.  The  blackened  ruins,  instead  of  having  been  removed  and 
giving  way  to  new  places  of  business,  as  they  would  but  for  the  pesti- 
lence, now  present  a  sad  spectacle  of  desolation.  Few  steamboats  are 
running,  and  those  go  away  loaded  with  the  affrighted  population,  and 
bring  back  no  passengers.    The  deaths,  as  reported  for  several  weeks. 
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have  been  from  100  to  160  per  day ;  while  it  is  oonceded  by  all  who 
know,  that  from  one-quarter  to  one-third  are  not  k^ported,  so  that  the 
actual  number  of  deaths,  for  some  time  past,  has  not  been  much  less 
than  200  per  day— or  say  1,200  a  week — and  that  too  in  a  popula- 
tion of  from  30,000  to  35,(K)0.  Of  course,  hearses  are  constantly  to  be 
seen  in  the  streets,  and  the  entire  night  is  spent  in  burjring  the  dead. 

From  Cincinnati  the 'details  received  were  of  the  most  mour&ful 

Iddd.    One  paper  stated : 

"The  alarmm^  augmentation  of  interments  that  are  daily  occurring, 
the  flight  of  families  from  the  city,  the  consternation  that  is  depictM 
upon  every  countenance,  and  the  united  testimony  of  all  our  physicians, 
admonish  us  that  far  more  systematic  and  efficient  measures  must  be 
taken,  both  by  the  people  and  the  city  authorities,  before  we  can  look 
for  any  amelioration  of  the  epidemic. 

"Our  reporter,  on  returning  from  St.  Josef^'s  cemetery,  on  Friday 
evening,  met  nine  funerals,  the  last  one  unattended  by  any  train,  hcX 
consisted  simplv  of  a  rude  wagon,in  which  the  fough  coffin  of  an  adult 
was  placed  at  length.  An  aged  woman  was  leaning  upon  the  coffin  on 
one  side  and  weeping,  and  an  aged  man  sat  upon  the  other  side,  the 
tears  also  coursing  down  his  cheeks.  He  was  driving  the  horse.  This 
was  all  of  that  mournful  attendance  upon  the  grave — a  father  and 
mother  forced  by  poverty  to  perform  the  funeral  rites  of  a  beloved  son." 

Another  paper  refers  to  numerous  rumours  it  has  heard  of  persons 
supposed  to  have  died  of  cholera  recovering  while  preparations  were 
being  made  for  their  interment;  and  mentions,  as  one  of  them,  that  one 
of  the  pall-bearers  at  a  funeral  declared,  while  walking  by  the  hearse, 
that  he  heard  a  noise  in  the  coffin.  The  hearse  was  stopped,  the  coffin 
opened,  find  the  person  who  was  about  to  be  interred  found  breathing. 
Ue  was  conveyed  home,  and,  it  was  stated,  would  probably  recover. 

^t  a  period  of  eight  weeks,  the  mortality  in  the  city  was  4,628. 
Another  account  says  4,114.  At  one  time  there  were  §,500  houses 
vacant. 

From  Dayton^  Ohio,  a  flourishing  place,  connected  with  Cmcinnati 
by  canal,  the  accounts  were  truly  deplorable : 

^*0n  account  of  the  fatality  attending  families  in  which  it  made  its 
appearance,  the  idea  that  the  disease  is  contagious  has  become  Pfe^ft- 
lent.  Physicians  themselves  are  panic-stricKen — patients  sunering 
from  disease  are  left  to  die  alo^e  and  neglected ;  husbands  desert  wives 
in  this  fearful  extremity,  and  daughters  forget  what  they  owe  to  their 
mothers." 

Sajidusky  city^  another  plaoe  in  Ohio,  suffered  terribly  frotn  the  cholera . 
The  account  from  that  plabe  stated  that  the  epidemic  had  reached  a 
crisis  which  threatened  to  produce  most  disastrous  conseouences: 

"Of  a  population  of  3,000,  there  are  not  more  than  700  remaining. 
The  deaths  for  the  last  two  days  amount  to  above  one  hundred,  and  it 
is  still  on  the  increase.    Most  of  the  inhabitants  who  have  escaped  the 
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dreadful  malady  have  left  the  dty  in  dismjay.  Bumness  of  eveiy  de- 
scription is  entirely  suspended,  and  the  various  hotels,  tpgether  with 
the  postK>fiioe  and  public  stores  are  all  closed.  Many  of  our  physi- 
cians had  fallen  victims  to  the  disease,  and  those  who  have  escaped  its 
ravages  have  precipitately  fled  from  the  region  of  death.  The  sick 
are  suffering  in  a  dreadful  manner  for  the  want  of  medical  aid  and  as- 
ststance«'  The  living  are  not  only  unable  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  the 
sick,  but  caiittOt  bury  their  dead.  There  are  none  to  be  found  to  dig 
ffraves  or  make  coffins*  The  markets  are  entirely  deserted,  and  the 
few  inhabitants  remaining  are  under  the  necessity  of  sending  to  Cleve- 
land and  other  ports  on  the  Lake  for  provisions  and  medical  assist- 
ance.** 

BirminghMn,  a  flouriship^  town  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburgh,  was 
desolated  by  the  scourge.    The  Pittsburgh  Gazette  says : 

**  The  disease  in  this  ill-fated  town  is  rapidly  on  the  increase,  and 
is  now  spreading  through  all  parts  of  it.  The  greatest  constematicm 
prevails,  and  few  who  can  leave  their  houses  remain  in  them.  The 
stores  are  closed,  and  the  streets  blocked  up  by  the  Airniture  wagons 
and  carts,  removing  families  into  the  country,  while  the  manufnctories 
are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  shut  up.*' 

The  following  affecting  incident  is  recorded  in  the  western  papers: 

'^A  family  near  Chatkston,  Miami  county,  Ohio,  were  last  week 
attacked  with  cholera.  First  the  fiather  died— then  three  of  the 
children  and  the  mother  were  taken — a  boy  of  thirteen  being  th^  only 
one  remaining  in  health.  The  sick  children  all  died  on  Thui^ay ;  and 
daring  that  night,  with  the  three  dead  bodies  lying  in  the  room,  the 
boy,  alone  and  unaided,  feithfully  watched  and  nursed  his  mother! 
On  the  next  day,  some  neighbours  came  in,  gave  a  decent  burial  to  the 
deceased,  and  were  compelled,  so  noxious  and  offensive  was  the  room 
in  which  the  woman  lay,  to  remove  her,  for  the  time,  out  of  doors  to 
the  shade  of  a  tree  near  by.  The  boy  was  taken  to  Tippeoanoe  by 
some  friends,  and  remained  there  for  a  few  days,  was  seized  with  cholera, 
and  died  afler  a  short  illness !  The  mother  is  recovering ;  but  the  noble- 
bearted  boy,  who  so  faithfully  watched  with  her  during  that  fearful 
night,  has  gone  to  his  reward." 

The  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer  contains  another  touching  in- 
stance of  the  desolation  that  has  fallen  on  families: 

^'A  gentleman  extensively  engaged  in  manufacturing,  told  us  yester- 
day, that  a  fine  little  fellow,  twelve  or  fourteen  years  old,  recently  came 
to  him  and  asked  for  work.  He  told  him  he  had  none  to  give  him — 
bat  was  prompted,  by  the  tears  which  started  to  his  eyes,  as  he  was 
taming  away,  to  inquire  into  his  circumstances.  The  boy  told  him 
where  he  had  lived,  in  the  Tenth  avenue — and  that  within  a  few  days 
his  father,  mother,  two  brothers,  two  sisters,  and  an  apprentice  boy, 
who  lived  with  them,  had  died  of  the  cholera,  and  that  he  was  the  sole 
survivor  of  them  all !  Such  an  appeal  was  not  to  be  resisted ;  the  little 
feUow  soon  found  a  place,  and  is  now  at  work." 
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We  add  another  orphan  story  equally  affecting;  this  scene  "was  in 
the  same  city : 

^^A  clergyman  attending.the  funeral  of  a  woman,  who  died  in  Wall 
street,  on  the  11th  inst.,  says: — 'I  found  the  two  children  sitting  by 
the  side  of  the  coffin,  and  as  no  othtr  individual  was  present,  the  deso- 
late room  was  as  silent  as  the  tomb.  I  offered  a  short  prayer,  find  at 
the  close  of  each  sentence,  the  children  repeated  that  prayer,  word  for 
word.  They  had  been  accustomed  in  that  manner  to  repeat  their 
mother's  prayers.  They  then  ¥raited  for  the  pri?il^e  of  ridmg  on  the 
hearse,  to  accompany  the  remains  of  their  mother  to  the  place  of  burial .' '' 

Sometimes  a  parent  was  left  alone,  his  whole  family  being  swept 
away  by  the  penitence. 

'^  A  few  days  since,  a  child  belonging  to  a  young  mechanic  residing 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  was  attadced  with  the  cholera,  and  died 
in  a  few  hours.  On  the  succeeding  day  the  second  child  was  attacked 
with  the  malady,  and  on  the  following  day  she  also  died.  The  third 
child,  the  youngest  and  the  only  one  remaining,  was  taken  down  the 
same  day,  and  while  the  mother  was  attending  upon  her,  she  also  was 
attacked  by  the  same  disease,  brought  on  by  care  and  anxiety,  and  an- 
other day  had  scarcely  elapsed,  before  she,  too,  was  numbered  with  the 
dead.  The  remaining  child  lingered  for  a  day  or  two  longer,  when  it 
followed  its  mother  to  the  world  of  spirits.  Thus,  in  the  short  space 
of  a  week,  was  a  husband  and  father  deprived  of  wife  and  children. '^ 

We  have  said,  that  in  some  instances  whole  families  were  swept  away ; 
we  copy  from  the  Cairo  Delta,  (111.)  one  of  those  instances: 

^^We  are  informed  that  a  week  or  two  since,  in  a  little  settlement 
between  Ohio  t^ity  and  Charleston,  Mo.,  every  member  of  three  families, 
numbering  thirteen  persons  in  all,  died  of  the  cholera.  Their  names 
were  Hill,  Welch  and  Brecken.  A  doctor  named  Myers,  who  bad 
been  attending  them,  was  also  taken  with  the  disease,  and  died  alone. 
The  bodies  were  found  in  the  houses,  and  in  too  decomposed. a  state  to 
be  placed  in  the  coffins  provided  for  them.  They  were  buried  as  they 
were  found.  The  three  or  four  inhabitants  not  taken  with  the  disease  fled. 
In  all  the  instances  of  great  fatality  of  which  we  have  read,  resulting 
from  the  cholera,  this  appears  comparatively  the  greatest.*' 

Had  we  room,  we  niight  increase  the  mournful  account — we  might 
add  to  the  list  of  the  suf^rers  many  more  instances  of  the  fatal  progress 
of  the  pestilence.  It  was  not  confined  to  any  class  or  age.  The  poor 
and  the  rich  alike  were  its  subjects.  It  respected  not  persons — the 
temperate  and  the  intemperate  fell  before  it.  It  struck  down  some 
of  the  finest  intellects  and  noblest  spirits  in  the  land — Oaines,  Dun- 
can and  Henrie,  Ogden,  Lawrence,  Woolley,  Lord,  Scovel,  Lyon, 
Hamilton,  Griswold,  and  many  others, — the  brave,  the  learned,  and  the 
pious. 

And  of  the  devoted  and  fearless  physicians  who  attended  the  sick, 
and  the  dying,  throughout  all  the  scenes  of  this  gloomy  period,  num« 
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bers  lost  their  lives  from  the  effects  of  incessant  watchings*  Such  were 
Brainerd,  Lane,  Barbour,  Hadduck,  Harrison,  Latbrop,  and  many  be- 
sides them,  who  regarded  not  fatigue,  labour,  health,  or  life  itself,  under 
the  promptings  of  a  stern  sense  of  duty,  and  a  «elf-sacrificing  spirit. 

The  ravages  of  the  pestilence  were  not  confined  to  our  own  country. 
The  angel  of  deaths  who  seemed  to  have  come  across  the  Atlantic  to  us, 
re-visited  the  eastern  world  during  the  past  summer  with  more  fatal 
effect  in  some  place3'  than  at  the  first  visitation.  Especially  was  this 
oboervable  in  England  and  France;  In  the  cities  of  Paris  and  London 
nearly  one  thousand  have  died  in  a  day.  The  ravages  of  the  disease 
were. felt  throughout  Europe — Berlin  in  Prussia,  and  Birmbgham  in 
England,  are  said  to  have  been  the  only  large  cities  exempted.  Every 
where,  too,  as  in  this  country,  it  strucK  down  its  victims  from  all  ranks 
and  descriptions  of  persons  without  discrimination.  In  Franpe,  as  in 
the  United  States,  the  President  of  the  republic  was  attacked  by  it. 
A  distinguished  Marshal  of  France,  and  Catalini,  who  had  been  the 
most  bcilliant  star  in  the  musical  world,  were  its  victims. 

We  have  recorded  thus  much  in  this  place, concerning  this  fearful 
pestilence,  which,  with  its  attendant  scourge,  war,  has  made  the  year 
1849  emphatically  a  year  of  death  and  mourning.  In  this  notice  we 
have  intended  to  dp  no  more  than  to  chronicle  its  advent,  and  by  the 
instances  we  have  given  of  its  fatal  visits,  t6  exhibit  the  virulence  of 
its  attacks.  It  is  perhap  true  that  it  was  not  so  violent  in  some  places, 
especially  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  as  in  1832;  but  on  the  western  ;ivers 
it  was  equally  if  not  more  so.  Under  the  statistical  head  we  shall  give 
some  figures  and  tables  showing  the  extent  of  the  mortality,  and  from 
which  can  be  collected  the  data  for  determining  comparative  results. 

9th.  The  President  of  the  United  States,  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor,  left 
the  seat  of  government  on  a  northern  tour.  He  was  accompanied  by 
Dr.  Wood  of  the  army,  a  member  of  his  family,  and  several  other  gen- 
tlemen. At  the  rail-road  depot,  near  Baltimore,  he  was  received  with 
acclamation  by  a  large  concourse  of  people,,  and  was  greeted  with 
much  enthusiasm  on  his  arrival  in  the  city.  On  the  10th  he  left  Balti- 
more, and  proceeded  to  York  and  Lancaster,  Pa.  On  his  way  he  was 
met  by  Governor  Johnston,  with  a  committee  of  citizens,  who  welcomed 
him  to  the  State.  When  he  arrived  at  Lancaster,  in  answer  to  the 
address  made  to  him,  he  said : 

"  I  have  come  to  Pennsylvania  with  no  political  purposes  in  view, 
but  that  I  might  witness  in  person  her  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and 
mining  operations,  and  I  am  Ratified  to  know  that  thus  far  the  people 
have  welcomed  me,  without  distmction  of  party,  to  this  renowned  com- 
monwealth. I  have  come  among  you,  too,  in  a  plain  and  unostenta- 
tious manner,  feeling  that  I  should  nevertheless  receive  kindness  and 
hospitality  wherever  I  visit  or  sojourn.  In  this  spirit  the  people  met 
me  at  my  first  entrance  into  the  State,  and  in  this  spirit  they  have  es- 
corted me  from  place  to  place.'* 
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At  Harrisbargh  he  was  received  with  much  courtesy  by  all  classes 
of  citizens.  At  Carlisle  he  became  indisposed,  but  rallied  sufficiently 
to  go  on  to  Chambersburgh,  and  to  Bedford  Springs,  where  he  seemed 
to  fully  recover  his  health.  At  Pittsburgh  he  arrived  on  the  18th,  and 
met  with  a  very  flatteritig  reception  from  the  citizens,  headed  by  Hon. 
Walter  Forward.  After  leaving  Pittsburgh,  en  route  to  Erie,  the  same 
gratifying  expression  of  good  feeling  on  flic  part  of  hb  fellow-citizens 
was  tendered  to  him  at  all  places  through  which  he  passed.  When 
he  came  near  to  Erie  he  was  found  to  be  very  ill)  his  oisorder  having 
returned,  and  it  became  necessary  to  convey  him  rapidly  into  the  town 
to  private  lodgings.  Here  he  became  seriously  ill,  so  th^t  fears  were 
entertaiqed  for  his  life.  The  Vice  President  Idft  BuflFalo  and  went  on 
to  Erie  to  be  with  him.  ' 

The  crowd  who  had  assembled  to  see  him  were  disappointed,  and 
indeed  the  termmation  of  his  journey  was  destined  to  be  entirely  diffe- 
rent from  that  which  was  expected  when  he  left  home.  It  was  his 
intention  to  have  passed  through  the  State  of  New  York,*  and  to  have 
attended  the  great  agricuHuraf  fidr  which  was  to  be  held  at  Syracuse 
on  the  12th  J&ptember;  but  his  extreme  debility,  and  the  precarious 
state  of  his  health,  forbade  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose.  He 
therefore  hastened  to  Niagara  Falls,  passed  rapidly  through  Buffalo, 
Albany,  New  York  city,  Philadelphia,,  and  Baltimore,  and  arrived  at 
Washington  ^er  an  absence  of  four  weeks.  It  was  matter  of  sur- 
prise to  many  that  the  President  should  have  hazarded  a  tour  during 
a  season  so  especially  unpropitipus,  whilst  the  air,  every  where,  was 
tainted  with  the  epidemic  poison,  and  the  excitement  conseouent  upon 
receptions  rendered  him  more  than  usually  liable  to  an  aitacK. 

Since  his  return  we  are  gratified  to  learn  that  he  has  regained  his 
wonted  health.  V 

9/A»  A  very  serious  rail-road  accident  occurred  on  the  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  road.  As  the  morning  train  of  cars  from  Philadel- 
phia was  approaching  Princeton,  the  locomotive,  tender,  and  the  truck 
of  the  baggage-car,  were  precipitated  into  the  canal,  by  the  switch  near 
the  bank  having  been  maliciously  turned  for  the  special  purpose  of 
causing  an  accident.  Fortunately  the  passenger  cars  maintained  their 
position  upon  the  track)  but  the  sudden  check  to  «a  speed  of  about 
twenty  miles  an  hour,  caused  the  way  car  to  be  crushed  into  the  body 
of  the  forward  deck  car,  carrying  death  and  dismay  to  those  unfortu- 
nate passengers  in  that  portion  of  the  train.  Two  persons  were  crushed 
to  death,  and  eighteen  others  more  or  less  injured. 

llth.  The  President  of  the  United  States  issued  his  proclamation 
warning  all  citizens  against  connecting  themselves  with  an  armed  expe- 
dition which  it  was  supposed  was  about  to  be  fitted  out  from  the  United 
States  to  invade  the  island  of  Cuba.    (See  History  and  Documents.) 
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12th,  The  Hnn^rian  General,  Georgey,  surrendered  h\a  whole 
army,  between  30,(XK)  and  40,000  men,  to  the  Russian  Greneral,  Rudi- 
ger*  The  surrender  was  made  near  Grosswardein,  at  the  village  of 
Saellosz,  and .  wa$  without  conditions — Georgey  only  claipiing,  as  a 
favour,  the  mtervention  of  Field  Marshal  Paskiewitch,  the  Russian 
general-in^hief. 

Previous  to  this  surrender  of  Gkorgey,  ii  appears  that  Eossuth  and 
his  mimst^s,  sensible  of  the  desperate  condition  of  affairs,  had  resigned 
all  power,  civil  and  military,  into  the  hands  of  Arthur  Georgey.  Upon 
this  transfer  being  made,  Georgey  issued  a  proclmnation  to  the  Hunga- 
rians, in  which  he  says: 

'  '^  The  provisional  government  has  ceased  to  existt.  The  governor 
and  the  ministers  have  voluntarily  resigncid  office,  and  govemm^it  is 
broken  up.  Under  these  circumstances  a  military  dictatbrship  is  a  ne- 
cessity, which  I  assume  provisionally,  together  with  the  civil  power. 
Citizens!  whatever  cdn  be  done  for  the  country,  in  our  position  of  ex- 
tremity ,x  I  shall  erkleavour  to  accomplish,  either  peaceably  or  by  force 
of  arms,  whichever  necessity  requires;  but,  at  anv  rate,  so  that  the 
enormous  sacrifices  already  made  shall  be  lightened." 

To  the  commander  of  the  strong  fortress  of  Comorn,  (Jeneral  Klapka, 
be  addressed  a  letter  requiring  him  to  surrender  that  strong  hold  of  the 
Hungarians  into  the  hands  of  the  Austrians.  We  give  his  reasons  for 
this  order  in  his  own  language: 

"  General,  the  die  is  cast— our  hopes  are  crushed!  Our  power  has 
been  broken  by  the  House  of  Hapisburg-Lorraine,  aided  by  the  armies 
of  Rus^a.  The  struggles  and  the  sacrifices  of  our  great  nation  were 
fruitless,  and  it  were  madness  to  persevere.  General,  you  will  think 
my  actions  at  Vilagoshmysterious  and  even  incredible.  I  will  explain 
my  motived  to  you  and  to  the  world.  I  am  a  Hungarian.  I  love  my 
country  above  all  things,  and  I  followed  the  dictates  of  my  heart,  which 
ui^ed  me  to  restore  peace  to  my  poor  and  ruined  country,  and  thus 
save  it  from  perdition. 

"  General,  this  is  my  motive  for  what  I  did  at  Vilagosh.  Posterity 
win  judge  me.  » 

**  General,  by  virtue  of  the  dignity  of  Dictator,  which  the  nation 
conferred  on  me  by  the  (dissolved)  parliament,  I  summon  you  to  follow 
my  example,  and  by  an  immediate  surrender  of  the  fortress  of  Comorn, 
to  end  a  war  of  which  the  protraction  would  for  ever  crush  the  great- 
ness and  the  glory  of  the  Hungarian  nation.'* 

Comorn  had  a  garrison  of  20,000  men,  and  one  year's  provision. 
The  garrison  refused  to  surrender,  and  at  the  latest  accounts  was  re- 
solved to  hold  out,  and  "laugh  a  siege  to  scorn.'*  But  if  the  whole 
country  submits,  thiey  too  must  in  the  end  yield* 

Kossuth  with  Dembinski,  Perczel  and  others,  succeeded  in  escaping, 
and  reached  the  Turkish  dominions,  where  they  were  protected  by  the 
Sultan.    The  English  minister  at  Constantinople  is  said  to  have  inter- 
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feried  in  their  behalf.  A  story  has  found  its  -way  into  the  papers,  and 
seems  to  be  credited,  that  Eossu1;h  carried  off  with  him  the  Hungaiian 
crown  and  the  State  jewels.  Of  this  crown,  a  curious  account  is  re- 
lated, from  which  it  would  appear  that  it  was  originally  presented  by 
the  Pope  800  years  ago  to  the  sovereign  of  Hungaiy — that  it  was  once 
packed  a\yay  m  a  casK — then  stolen  by  a  maid — pawned  by  a  Queen 
to  the  Emperor  of  Grecmany — was  stolen  again  and  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Turics — was  returned  by  Solyman — was  given  to  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand,  and  at  last  restored  to  the  Hungarians. 

The  statements  concerning  the  Submission  of  the  Hungarians,  and 
the  flight  of  Kossuth  and  his  compatriots,  are  still  confused  and  in- 
volved in  much  uncertainty  at  the  time  we  are  writing.  In  our  next 
number  we  shall  be  able  to  give  a  more  satisfactory  and  definite  narra- 
tive of  these  interesting  events. 

• 

nth.  A  very  singular  optical  illusion  was  observed  on  the  Catskill 
mountains.    The  following  account  is  written  by  an  eye-witness: 

"The  afternoon  was  a  memorable  one  for  the  mountain.  The  opti- 
cal illusion  of  last  Monday  week  was  reproduced,  but  more  transcend- 
ently  beautiful  than  it  had  ever  appeared  before.  It  is  the  third  time 
in  twenty  years  that  this  extraordinary  phenomenon  has  been  per- 
ceived. Mrs.  ^.  and  myself  were  sitting  on  the  rock  in  front  of  the 
piazza,  when  she  suddenly  exclaimed,  "  Look,  look !"  I  did  so,  and 
the  whole  hotel  was  surrounded  in  the  cloud  before  us.  The  whole 
house  was  assembled  immediately,  and  we  ran  out  to  the  point  of  rock 
from  which  the  phenomenon  of  last  Monday  had  been  perceived.  We 
were  scarcely  there  a  minute  when  a  beautifully  arched  rainbow  was 
formed  in  the  cloud,  exactly  in  the  centre  of  which  was  seen  the  entire 
group,  precisely  as  they  stood  on  the  ledge  of  the  rock.  It  was  not 
merely  their  shadows,  but  the  entire  form  of  each  person  in  the  group 
was  distinctly  visible;  each  person  saw  the  whole  group,  not  merely 
the  reflection  of  his  own  image.  This  lasted  about  five  minutes,  when 
the  rainbow  disappeared,  and  the  phenomenon  of  Monday  last  suc- 
ceeded ;  each  person  saw  his  own  shadow,  of  huge  dimensions,  reflected 
on  the  cloud  and  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  light,  but  was  unable  to  see 
that  of  his  neighbour.  I  shall  never  in  my  life  see  any  thing  of  the 
kind  again,  and  if  I  had  not  seen  it,  I  could  have  formed  no  conception 
of  its  effect ;  it  was  perfectly  thrilling.  The  poems  of  Ossian,  the 
Children  of  the  Mist,  the  Death  FetcS  of  the  Germans,  the  spectral 
phantoms  that  were  fearful  visions  to  less  enlightened  ages,  were  all 
realized  distinctly  and  palpably  before  us.  This  visit  to  the  Catskills 
has  revealed  to  me  more  of  the  wonders  of  nature  than  all  ^Ise  that  I 
have  seen  put  together,*' 

15th.  The  convention  for  the  union  of  the  two  sections  of  the  de- 
mocratic party,  (Hunkers  and  Barnburners,)  met  at  Rome,  New  York. 
The  leaders  on  both  sides  were  present,  and  though  there  was  no  for^ 
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mal  settlement  of  differeDces>  yet  they  progressed  so  far  towards  it,  as 
afterwards,  in  subsequent  conventions,  to  agree  upon  union  tickets  to 
be  supported  at  the  next  election.  The  consequence  will  probably  be, 
that  in  the  coming  conflicts  the  two  great  parties,  (Whig  and  Demo- 
crat,) will  battle  with  undivided  strength  for  the  supremacy*  A  united 
front  in  the  one  will  oblige  b^^rmony  and  increased  energy  in  the  other. 
The  strife  of  party  can  never  cease  in  our  country  as  long  as  the  press 
is^  free, — the  right  of  private  opmion  unrestricted, — the  people  sove- 
reign, and  the  desire  of  office  prompts  men  to  straggle  for  power. 

16th.  The  following  are  the  details  of  a  sad  disaster  in  the  harbour 
of  Mazatlan : 

"  The  French  ship  Roland,  Captain  Bajoux,  was  wrecked  upon  the 
Creston  rocks,  in  our  harbour.  She  was  lying  at  anchor,  bound  fbr  San 
Francisco,  when  a  severe  tempest  sprang  up  in  the  night  of  the  10th, 
which  resulted  as  above.  Orft  qf  forty-five  passengers,  consisting  of 
Americans,  French,  Mexicans,  Spaniards,  and  the  others  who  had  al- 
ready gone  on  board,  twenty-five  have  perished,  having  most  of  them 
drowned — some,  however,  being  severely  bruised  and  wounded.  Five 
of  the  sailors  managed  to  get  off  into  a  boat,  but  suddenly  the  Roland 
went  to  pieces,  and  carried  them  down  with  her.  The  English  frigate 
Champion  rendered  prompt  and  energetic  aid  to  the  sufferers.  Eight 
of  the  passengers  were  picked  up  and  saved  by  the  British  officers, 
whose  conduct  deserves  the  highest  praise.  Two  of  those  officers  are 
reported  to  have  jumped  overboard  into  the  sea  to  rescue  some  drown- 
ing persons  from  the  ill-fated  ship.  A  man  named  Paul  Adams  was 
one  out  of  eight  saved  by  the  officers  of  the  Champion.'* 

I6th.  A  company  6f  United  States  troops,  commanded  by  Captain 
H.  6.  Budd,  had  a  fight  with  the  Apache  Indians  at  Los  Vegas.  It 
was  represented  as  a  hand  to  hand  conflict.  Lieut.  Burnside  and  two 
others  of  the  troop  were  wounded.  A  considerable  number  of  the  In- 
dians were  sabfed— six  prisoners  and  thirteen  horses  were  brought  in. 

Several  riots  recently  occurred  at  Montreal,  one  especially  on  the 
night  of  the  14th  inst.,  when  about  thirty  persons  went  into  La  Fontaines 
house,  broke  open  the  gates  and  entered  the  garden.  A  number  of 
shots  were  fired  by  the  persons  in  the  house,  said  to  be  a  body  of  dis- 
guised mounted  police.  ^ 

A  man  named  Mason  was  shot,  ten  slugs  entering  his  body,  killing 
him  almost  instantly.  A  number  of  others  are  said  to  have  been 
wounded. 

There  is  a  growing  feeling  in  favour  of  the  independence  of  Canada, 
or  its  annexation  to  the  Union.  A  plan  is  suggested  for  the  par- 
tition of  the  country  into  three  States.  The  Montreal  Gazette  pro- 
pounds this  scheme;  and  the  following  are  stated  to  be  the  division  and 
boundaries  proposed: 

1.  The  State  of  Canada  West,  to  mclude  the  whole  of  Upper  Canada 
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dowD  to  the  foot  of  Lake  Ontario.  The  population  of  this  M^ould  be 
exclusively  English,  with  the  exception  of  some  fifty  or  sixty  thousand 
French,  scattered  over  it  or  settled  near  Detroit. 

2.  The  State  of  Canada  East,  to  ii^clude  the  districts  of  Quebec  and 
Three  Rivers,  with  the  exception  of  son^  of  the  southern  townships.  | 
The  population  of  this  would  be  almost  exclusively  French,  with  the 
exception  of  Quebec,  where  the  Irish  labouring  classes  are  pretty  nu- 
merous, but  go  with  the  French — the  mercantile  classes  having  no 
political  influence,  and  indeed  being  quite  apathetic. 

3.  The  State  of  Central  Canada,  to  consist  of  the  Ottowa  district, 
and  of  that  portion  of  Upper  Canada  which  lies  between  the  Ottowa 
and  the  St.  Lawrence,  of  the  district  of  Montreal  and  of  that  of  St. 
Francis,  leaving  to  Canada  East  the  bordering  parishes  of  purely  French 
character,  and  taking  on  the  south  the  townships  of  British  law  and 
settlement. 

2ist.  The  American  Association  for  the  promotion  of  Science,  opened 
their  meeting  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Professor  Henrj  presiding.  A 
paper  on  the  Aurora  Borealis  was  read  by  Prof.  Secchi,  of  Georgetown 
College;  one  on  the  polar  plant^  or  Rosin  Wood,  whose  leaves  stand 
with  their  edges  north  and  south,  by  Prof.  Gray;  a  communication  by 
the  president  on  the  Altona  Observatory ;  a  lecture  on  the  structure  of 
coral  animals,  by  Prof.  Agassiz;  a  paper  on  the  prime  meridian,  by 
Lieutenant  Davis.  Many  other  interesting  subjects  were  brought  be- 
fore the  association,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  next  meeting  shall  be 
held  at  N^w-Haven. 

22d.  The  meeting  of  the  Peace  Congress  was  held  in  Paris  this  day. 
About  1,600  persons  were  present.  The  celebrated  M.  Victor  Hugo 
in  the  chair.  The  flags  of  all  nations  adorned  the  hall.  The  stars 
and  stripes  of  the  United  States  occupied  a  conspicuous  position,  float- 
ing side  by  side  with  the  tri-colour  of  France  and  the  English  union- 
jack.  M/.  Cobden  and  his  party  were  received  with  applause,  and  the 
American  gentlemen  were  saluted  with  enthusiastic  cheers.  The  names 
of  parties  who  gave  in  their  adhesion  to  the  principles  of  the  Congress 
were  read,  and  then  M.  Victor  Hugo's  speech,  amidst  intense  applause. 
It  is  described  as  an  exquisite  piece  of  composition  and  replete  with  the 
most  benevolent  sentiments. 

Among  the  gentlemen  present  from  England  were  Messrs.  Cobden, 
Villiers,  Hindley,  Sturge,  &c.  Some  of  the  French  members  were 
Victor  Hugo,  Horace  Say,  Joseph  Gamier,  Michel  Chevalier,  M.  L. 
Archev^que,  &c. 

Among  the  American  names  were  Elihu  Burritt,  Hon.  C.  Durkie, 
Rev.  A.  Mahon,  President  of  Oberlin  Institute,  Rev.  Dr.  Allen,  formerly 
President  of  Bowdoin  College,  Professor  Walker,  Rev.  P.  Berry,  &c. 
From  Belgium,  M.  Vischers. 

Mr.  Cobden  proposed  to  restrain  war  by  cutting  off  supplies — by 
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appealing  to  the  consctences  of  all  noen  who  have  money  to  lend  to 
withhold  the  sipews  of  war.  AmoDff  the  speakers  was  a  coloured  man 
<^  the  name  of  iBrown,  who  described  himself, as  an  escaped  slave  from 
the  United  States. 

The  French  Miniiter  of  Public  Works  invited  the  members  to  visit 
the  palace  of  Yenailles,  which  was  accepted  by  1,000 ;  and  the  great 
fountains  played^  hitherto  exhibited  only  to  crowned  heads.  They  had 
also  an  interview  with  the  President  oi  France. 

The  Congress  adjourned  on  the  25th*  Victor  Hu^o,  the  president, 
delivered  a  iarewelf  .address,  before  quitting  the  chair,  whicn  was  re- 
oeived  with  tremendous  aeclamaticms.  It  happened  to  be  the  anni- 
versary of  the  m^s3^ere  of  St.  Bartholomew^  of  which  the  eloquent 
chairman  was  reaunded  only  a  short  time  before  he  spoke,  and  of  which 
coinddence  be  availed  himself  in  a  masterly  manner.  A  correspondent 
pf  the  Times,  speaking  of  the  incident,  says: — 

**  He  reminded  his  auditory  that  in  the  same  city  where  streams  of 
blood  once  flowed,  and  the  tocsin  of  destruction  was  heard  from  the 
tower  still  standing  near  them,  and  where  unheard  of  atrocities  were 
committed  in  the  name  of  religion,  men  were  assembled  on  a  mission  of 
peace  and  love — men  from  distant  countries,  and  members  of  various 
creeds.  The  Catholic  and  Protestant,  the  Quaker  and  the  Presby- 
terian, grasped  each  other's  hands  in  brotherly  love,  and  the  ministers 
of  different  forms  of  Christian  worship  led  the  way  in  that  holy  work. 
I  never  saw  enthuaasm  excited  to  such  a  pitch  as  at  that  moment.  The 
acclamations  died  away  only  to  be  renewed  again  and  again,  and  at 
length  the  Americans  aixi  English  stood  up  and  gave  seven  rounds  of 
hurrahs.'^ 

26M.  President  Faustin  Soulouque  was  crowned  Emperor  of  Hay  ti. 
(See  History.) 

He  is  said  to  have  sent  $38,000  to  England  to  purchase  a  crown. 
Heretofore  he  has  been  represented  as  a  man  of  a  blopd-thirsty  and 
cruel  nature,  who  has  put  his  enemies  to  death  without  mer<^.  He 
promises  now  to  rule  according  to  law.    These  are  his  words: 

^^FuU  of  confidence  in  the  Supreme  Will,  which  on  two  solemn  oc- 
caaons  has  evinced  for  me  its  benign  sdicitude,  I  preserve  the  happy 
hope  of  being  able  worthily  to  respond  to  your  expectations,  by  mam- 
taining  all  the  institutions  which  guaranty  the  rights  of  citizens;  by 
causing  order  and  peace  to  reign  m  the  Em^e;  oy  assuring  the  tri- 
umph of  the  principles  of  liberty  and  equality ;  and  by  maintaining,  at 
the  price  of  all  sacrifices,  the  independence  of  the  country,  and  the  in- 
tegrity and  indivisibility  of  its  territory. 

"Haytiens!  The  Legislative  body  will  at  once  be  called  on  to  en- 
gage in  the  revision  of  tne  constitutional  compi^ct,  in  order  to  put  it  in 
harmony  with  the  new  order  of  things;  I  will  observe  its  prescriptions 
and  cause  them  to  be  observed ;  I  awear  it  before  God  and,  ipan.'' 

VOL.  Ill, — 'SEPT.,  I84d.  6 
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Accounts  were  received  from  the  Dominican  RepubUc: 

The  National  Coiigress  has  decreed  to  Santana  the  title  of  Liberator 
and  Greneral-in-chief  of  the  Dominican  forces,  in  return  for  his  efficient 
services. 

Buenaventura  Baez,  member  of  the  Saiate,  ha$  been  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Kepublic  by  the  electoral  college,  and  proclaimed  by  Con- 
gress on  the  18th  August;  he  would  no  doubt  accept. 

Perfect  tranquillity  prevailed.  Much  impatience  was  felt  for  the  in- 
stallation of  the  new  President,  as  great  changes  in  the  progress  of  af- 
fairs were  expected  imder  the  new  administration. 

Nothing:  was  positively  known  in  relation  to  the  question  of  the 
"French  Protectorate,"  but,  under  all  the  circumstances,  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  France  would  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  country. 

27th.  A  steamboat  disaster  happened  off  the  Coast  of  Florida,  west 
of  Egmont  Bay:  A  large  steam  vessel,  the  Mari/  Kingsman^  char- 
tered by  the  government  to  carry  thither  110  mules  and  20  horses, 
having  on  board  about  33  persons,  teamsters  and  hands,  exploded  one 
of  her  boilers,  by  which  nineteen  men  were  killed  and  eight  wounded 
— the  latter  brought  in,  of  whom  two  have  died  syice.  All  the 
horses  and  mules  were  so  badly  scalded  or  injured  that  they  were 
thrown  overboard. 

31^^  Further  interesting  news  from  California  up  to  thi^  date  were 
received  by  the  Empire  City  steamer,  which  arrived  at  New  York, 
and  brought  nearly  half  a  million  in  specie* 

The  number  of  ^old  washers  on  the  streams  had  increased.  The 
Peruvians  and  Chibans  had  been  pretty  thoroughly  driven  out  from  the 
middle  and  north  forks,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  disposition  to  drive 
them  altogether  from  the  mining  country.  Some  of  the  old  miners  are 
.  doing  better  than  they  did  last  year — and  all  have  been  successful,  but 
there  has  been  considerable  suffering.  It  is  hard  work  to  mine, 
but  it  is  said  to  give  a  good  appetite  and  sound  sleep.  The  miners 
average  about  an  ounce  a  day. 

The  number  of  emigrants  who  arrived  by  sea  at  San  Francisco  in 
the  month  of  August,  were  3806  males,  and  87  females— of  these, 
3385  were  Americans.  On  the  30th  August,  there  were  61,385  tons 
of  shipping  in  the  harbour. 

The  convention  for  framing  a  State  constitution  for  California  as- 
sembles at  Monterey  31st  August.  The  composition  of  the  body,  as 
far  as  known,  is  as  follows: 

District  of  San  Francisco. — Regular. — Edward  Gilbert,  Myron 
Norton,  Wm.  M.  Gwin,  Joseph  Hobson,  William  M,  Stewart. 

Supernumeraries. — ^W.  D.  M.  Howard,  Francis  J.  Lippitt,  A.  J. 
Ellis,  Francisco  Sanchez,  Rodman  M.  Price. 

District  of  San  Jose. — Regular. — Joseph  Aram,  K.  H.  Dimmick, 
J.  D.  Hoppe,  Antonio  M.  Pico,  Elam  Brown. 
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Supernumeraries, — Pedro  SanseVaio,  Julian  Hanks^  A.  M.  Pico. 

District  ov  Monterey. — Regular* — H.  Wager  Halleck,  Thomas 
O.  Larkin,  Lewis  S.  Dent,  Chas.  T.  Bolts,  Passificus  Ord^ 

District  Of  Sonoma. — Regular. — Joel  P.  Walker,  Robert  Semple, 
L.  W.  Boggs,  M.  G.  Tallejo. 

District  op  San  Dieoo. — Regular, — Miguel  de  Pedrorena,  Henry 
HiU. 

Supernumeraries, — Cave  S.  Couts,  John  Forster,Wm.  Richardson. 

The  convention  was  said  to  be  composed  of  men  of  intelligence  and 
integrity. 

A  letter  from  San  Francisco  says  that  Giving  and  King  will  go  to 
the  United  States  Senate,  and  that  a  constitution  will  be  formed  and  a 
l^islature  elected  by  the  1st  of  November. 

Gren.  Smith,  had  gone  on  an  expedition  to  the  mountains  of  the  Si- 
erra Nevada.    Colonel  Fremont  was  at  Monterey. 

Lieutenant  Beale,  bearer  of  despatches,  had  arnved  at  San  Francisco 
and  proceeded  to  Gen.  Smith's  head-quarters.  The  Hon.  Thos.  Butler 
King  had  been  dangerously  ill  of  bilious  fever,  but  had  so  far  recovered 
as  to  be  considered  out  of  danger.     Gen.  Riley  had  also  been  sick. 

The  following  is  the  religious  intelligence  from  San  Francisco. 

The  following  churches  have  been  organized  in  the  city : 

1.  Roman  Catholic — Service  administered  every  Sabbath  at  their 
church  on  Vallqo  street.         ' 

2.  First  Baptist,  Rev.  O.  C.  Wheeler,  pastor— Service  every  Sab- 
bath at  their  new  church  on  Washington  street,  near  the  corner  of 
Stockton. 

3.  First  Presbyterian,  Rev.  Albert  Williams,  pastor — Service  every 
Sabbath  at  their  large  ten^  on  Dupont  street,  near  Pacific. 

4.  Protestant  Episcopal,  Rev.  F.  Mines,  rector — Service  every 
Sunday,  for  the  present,  at  the  house  of  J.  H.  Merrill,  Esq. 

5.  Methodist. — We  understand  that  this  denomination  has  com- 
menced the  erection  of  a  church  at  the  head  of  Washington  street. 

6.  Congregational. — The  Rev.  T.  D*  Hunt  has  consented  to  offi- 
date  occasionally  for  this  church  imtil  the  first  of  November  next. 

In  connexion  with  the  above,  it  is  proper  we  should  state  that  Sab- 
bath schools  are  established  in  the  Baptist,  Presbyterian,  and  Episco- 
pal churches^  and  there  is  also  one  attached  to  the  chaplaincy. 

31^.  Further  particulars  from  the  far  west.  In  addition  to  what 
we  have  already  selected  from  the  California  letters,  we  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"  Upon  the  San  Joaquin  and  its  tributaries  there  are  some  twenty 
thousand  men  now  at  work,  who  will  earn,  by  January  next,  some 
$20,000,000.  According  to  this  calculation,  this  country  will  yield 
not  less  than  $40,000,000  annually — an  income  unprecedented  in  the 
annals  of  the  world.     A  word  to  those  about  starting  for  this  region. 
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Stout,  hard-working  men  are  those  who  acquire  the  most  gold.  Board- 
ing^tents  are  plenty  all  over  the  mineral  country,  and  board  varies  from 
$3  to  $5  per  day.  Parties,  of  from  three  to  five,  are  the  most  suc- 
cessfld.  All  large  parties  break  up  from  a  want  of  unity  of  ieeling, 
after  reaching  here;  in  fact,  they  are  unprofitable.  Machinery  is  of 
no  use,  and  does  not  sell  for  the  freight  it  costs.  The  flourishing  cities 
of  Sacramento,  Stockton,  Benecia,  and  others,  are  the  best  evidence  of 
the  immense  value  of  this  wealth,  in  populating  a  land  that  only  needs 
labourers  to  make  it  one  of  the  finest  grazing  and  agricultural  coun- 
tries in  the  wQrld.'^ 

The  Expedition  to  the  Salt  Lake. — ^By  lettersvery  recently  received, 
flj^ys  the  Intelligencer,  news  is  brought  that  the  explormg  pfflirty,  under 
command  of  Captain  Stansbury,  of  the  Topo^phical  Engineers,  now 
en  roiUefoT  the  great  Salt  Lake  in  Upper  California,  enterrf  Fremont's 
South  Pass  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  5th  of  August.  The  party 
were  all  in  good  health  and  fine  spirits,  having  accomplished  two-thirds 
of  the  journey  towards  their  destined  field  of  exploration.  They  par- 
sue  the  ordinary  Oregon  route  as  far  as  Fort  Hall,  where  they  leave 
it,  and,  turning  short  to  the  south,  enter  the  valley  of  the  great  Salt 
Lake  and  its  tributaries.        '    ' ' 

Letters  firom  Gren.  Collier's  party,  bound  for  California,  dated  Santa 
Fe,  August  16th,  have  been  received.  They  expected  to  leave  on  the 
18th,  and  to  be  at  San  Diego  in  forty  days  or  less.  They  go  by  the 
Southern  route,  direct  to  the  mouth  of  Salt  river  and  the  Gila.  The 
writers  speak  of  the  pilgrimage  acroiss  the  plains  as  one  of  excessive 
toil.  Life  on  the  prairies  is  any  thing  but  a  trip  of  pleasure.  One 
letter,  published  in  the  Cincinnati  Gazette,  says: 

^^  Thousands  will  now  testify  that  the  truth  nas  been  ntppressed^  ^nd 
point  with  sorrowing  hearts  to  the  numerous  graves  along  the  line  of 
their  march  as  evidence  that  toil,  privation,  sickness,  and  death,  go 
with  the  train  of  the  poor,  deceived,  and  starving  emigrants.  Even 
^t  this  point,  where  comparatively  but  few  have  congregated,  I  witness 
the  destitute  and  broken  in  spirit,  far  from  home  or  friends,  and  with- 
out the  means  of  going  forward,  or  of  returning.  Many  have  found 
to  their  cost  that  it  would  have  been  far  better  to  have  staid  at  home, 
letting  *well  enough  alone.'  I  have  conversed  with  hundreds  Agoing 
to  California,'  but  I  am  yet  to  see  the  first  man  who  had  any  settled 
plan  for  the  future,  or  any  fixed  idea  of  what  he  is  to  do,  should  he 
reach  there.  The  heart-ache  has  been  cast  broadcast  on  the  way,  and 
there  is  yet  to  be  much  more  of  it  in  the  future." 

He  describes  the  country  between  the  Arkansas  and  Santa  Fe  as 
utterly  wretched,  and  dear  at  a  gift.  The  picture  of  vice  and  profli- 
gacy given  is  truly  deplorable.  Crowds  were  assembled  aroimd  the 
gaming-tables  in  every  public  house,  and  numerous  groups  were  seen 
seated  on  the  ground  in  every  street,  engaged  in  the  same  vice. 
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From  Venezuelav^e  have  the  judgment  passed  upon  the  imfortunate 
Gen.  Paez,.in  these  words: 

^^  President  Monagas,  considering  that  the  wap  which  was  begun  on 
tlie  21st  June  kst  has  ended,  as  the  principal  chiefs-and  all  the  soldiers 
of  the  Paez  faction,  who  wished  to  upset  the  present  government  of 
the  republic,  have  surrendered — this  glorious  triumph  over,  and  the 
punishment  of  a  great  part  of  the  insurgents  who  have  lost  tl^ic  lives 
OB  the  battle-field,  having  given  the  government  power  to  use  towards 
those  who  have  surrendered,  the  demency  which  they  have  deiuanded, 
and  which  has  always  been  its  policy — it  is  decreed: 

"Art.  1.  The  chief  of  the  faction,  Jose  Antonio  Paez,  will  be  ex- 

Ejlled  for  ever  out  of  the  territory  of  the  republic,  and  will  remain  in 
urope*  However,  his  departure  from  the  country  will  only  take  place 
when  the  tranquillity  and  security  of  Venezuela  will  allow  it. 

**  Art.  2.  Those  who  have  surrendered  with  the  said  Paez,  will  be 
expelled  out  of  the  country,  or  detained,  prisoners  for,  a  certain  time, 
according  to  their  degree  of  culpability,  as  it  will  be  decided  by  th)e 
executive  power.   " 

''Art.  3.  The  executive  power  retains  for  some  time  the  power  to 
ftetain,  as  security,  t)i08e  it  will  be  thought  conjvenient,  to  discharge 
from  exile  or  prison,  and  either  to  modify  or  change  one  penalty  into 
aaoChec.'' 

31^^.  Late  files  of  the  Correo  del  Isthmoj  announce  the  arrival  at 
his  place  of  destination,  of  the  Hon.  E.  G.  Squier,  U.  S.  Charg6  to  the 
republic  of  Nicaragua.  His  arrival  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as 
an  event  of  remarkable  importance. .  It  is  heralded  in  all  the  journals 
as  a  new  era  for  Nicaragua,  and  he  entered  the  city  ^mid  discharge  of 
cannon,  martial  music,  and  the  vt^si  tumultuous  and  enthusiastic  re- 
joicings. On  being  presented  to  the  President,  ftfc*.  Squier  made  a  long 
address,  tendering  nis  thanks  for  the  warmth  of  his  reception,  and  as- 
suring him  that  these  sentiments  are  fully  redprOcated,  and  that  it  is 
the  earnest  desire  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  cultivate, 
m  every  way,  the  most  cordial  relations  with  the  republic  of  Nicara- 
gua. He  assures  him,  further,  that  it  shall  be  his  aim  to  confirm  the 
present  harmony  between  the  two  republics — and  "  to  this  end,  and  to 
secure  tke  permanent  welfare  of  both,  it  is  essential  that  they  should 
pursue  a  system  of  policy  exclusively  American."  He  proceeded  as 
follows: 

^'  A  cardinal  principle  in  this  p<^y  is  t  total  exclu^on  of  foreign 
influence  from  the  domestic  and  tntemational  affairs  of  the  American 
repablics.  And  while  we  would  cultivate  friendly  intercourse^  and 
promote  trade  and  commerce  with  all  the  world,  and  invite  to  our 
shores  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  our  institutions  the  people  of  all  nations, 
we  should  proclaim  in  language  firm  and  distinct,  that  the  American 
CantmerU  belongs  to  JimiericanSj  and  is  sacred  to  American  freedom. 
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We  should  also  let  it  be  understood,  that  if  foreign  powers  encroach 
upon  the  territories,  or  invade  the  rights  of  any  of  the  Americaq  States, 
they  inflict  an  injury  upon  all,  which  it  is  the  duty  and  detenninatioa 
of  all  to  see  redressed/* 

The  President,  in  his  answer  to  Mr.  Squier,  remarked,  that  **  Nica- 
ragua had  long  felt  the  necessity  of  sheltering  itself  imder  the  bright 
banner  of  the  North  American  confederacy/* 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  position  taken  by  Great  Britain  in 
regard  to  the  Mosquito  question,  and  the  anticipated  action  of  our  go- 
vernment upon  it,  have  excited  the  deepest  interest  among  the  people 
of  Nicaragua.  The  papers  discuss  the  question  at  length,  and  protest 
in  most  earnest  tones  against  the  course  pursued  by  the  Englisn  govern- 
ment. 

The  occupation  of  the  port  of  San  Juan  by  the  English,  under  the 
pretext  of  protecting  the  Mosquito  nation,  is  denounced. as  an  outrage 
upon  the  rights  of  the  State  of  Nicaragua. 

The  papers  contam  a  correspondence  between  the  authorities  of  Ni- 
caragua and  the  British  Consul-General,  Frederick  Chatfield,  in  which 
the  former  states,  that  having  read  in  theCorreo  del  Isthmo  a  copy  of 
the  contract  between  the  government  and  Dr.  Brown,  of  New  York, 
for  making  a  canal  through  the  river  San  Juan,  he  deems  it  prudent 
to  inform  the  government  that  his  own  government  will  object  to  any 
arrangement  which  does  not  provide  for  the  discharge  of  the  debts 
which  the  State  of  Nicaragua,  m  common  with  the  other  States  of 
Central  America,  have  assumed.  The  Nicaraguan  Minister,  in  reply 
to  this,  as  well  as  other  notes,  charges  the  British  government  with  the 
most  wanton  and  unprovoked  assault  upon  the  sovereignty  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  State,  and  enumerates  ivarious  acts  by  which  this  hos- 
tility has  been  manifested. 

Foremost  among  them,  of  course,  is  the  declaration  that  the  Queen 
of  Great  Britain  has  decided  to  sustain  the  pretensions  of  the  Mosquito 
King,  and  that  she  would  consequently  visit  with  severe  punishment 
any  act  of  the  State  of  Nicaragua  in  violation  of  them.  The  threat 
to  chastise  any  nation  for  maintaining  its  sovereignty,  iS  denounced  as 
an  unexampled  violation  of  justice  and  international  rights. 

The  accounts  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^  state  that  the  excite* 
ment  in  relation  to  the  reception  of  convictis  of  that  place  was  at  its 
height.  The  anti-convict  association  had  placed  beyond  the  pale  of 
social  intercourse  all  persons  who  favoured  the  convict  measure.  The 
official  members  of  council  had  been  obliged  to  resign,  and  on  leaving 
the  council  chamber  they  were  jostled  and  kicked  by  the  mob.  Other 
outrages  had  been  committed,  manifesting  a  determined  spirit  in  the 
inhabitants  to  resist  the  actbn  of  the  government. 
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3d.  The  first  legislative  assembly  of  Minesota  convened  at  St. 
Paul.  Goveroor  Kamsay,  accompanied  by  the  executive  and  judicial 
officers  of  the  Territory,  met  both  branches  of  the  legislature  in  joint 
meeting,  and  delivered  his  message.  He  recommencb  the  adoption  of 
a  code  of  la^ws  suitable  to  the  position  and  wants  of  the  territory ;  the 
providing  a  system  of  taxation  whereby  a  territorial  treasury  may  be 
established ;  the  adoption  of  an  efScient  school  system ;  the  oi^nization 
of  the  militia,  as  a  safeguard  against  the  lawlessness  of  the  Indians,  of 
whom  twenty-five  thousand  are  estimated  to  be  located  within  the 
limits  of  the  territorvy  and  the  restraining  or  suppression  of  the  traffic 
in  ardent  spirits  by  Indian  traders. 

The  Governor  remarks: 

"  No  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  perhaps,  combines  so  many  fa- 
vourable features  for  the  settler  as  this  territory.  Watered  by  the 
two  greatest  rivers  of  our  continent — ^the  Missoun  sweeping  its  entire 
western  border;  the  Mississippi  and  Lake  Superior  markmg  its  eastern 
frontier;  and  whilst  the  States  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  limit  us  on  the 
South,  the  possessions  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Comjjany  present  the  only 
barrier  to  our  dominion  on  the  extreme  north — in  all  embracing  an 
area  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  square  miles;  a  country  suffi- 
ciently extensive  to  admit  of  the  erection  of  four  States  of  the  largest 
class,  each  enjoying  in  abundance  most  of  the  elements  of  future  great- 
ness. Its  soil  is  of  the  most  productive  character,  yet  our  northern 
latitude  saves  us  from. the.  malaria  and  death  which  in  other  climes  are 
so  often  attendant  upon  a  liberal  soil." 

The  governor  seems  to  have  had  some  difficulty  with  the  Winnebago 
Indians,  who  had  left  the  possessions  set  apart  fox  them  in  the  west, 
with  the  intention  of  returning  to  their  old  hunting  grounds  in  Wis- 
consin and  Iowa.  He  sent  out  ai  detachment  of  thirty  United  States 
troops  to  intercept  and  drive  them  back,  but  the  Indians  secreted  them- 
selves in  the  swamps  and  tamarac  bushes.  The  soldiers  returned  much 
fatigued  without  having  seen  any  traces  of  the  Winnebagoes. 
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^Intelligence  from  the  plains  and  the  burnbg  of  Bait's  fort  has  been 
received  at  Independence. 

Messrs.  Paladay  and  Riley,  who  accompanied  otie  of  the  govern- 
ment trains,  mider  charge  of  Capt.  Eeits,as  far  as  the  little  Arkansas, 
arrived  by  way  of  Bent's  fort.  Mr.  Paladay  had  been  in  the  empby 
of  Wm.  ient,  at  the  fort.  On  the  16th  Au^t,  he  was  s^t  over  in 
the  direction  of  Kit  Carson's  settlement,  on  the  Moro.  In  returningj, 
he  fell  in  company  with  the  train  of  Capt.  Eeits.  While  they  were 
encamped  at  the  Hole  in  the  Rock,  they  heard  distmetly  a  loud  report 
resembUng  that  of  cannon.  They  journeyed  on— Crossed  the  Arkanr 
sas  river  on  the  22d  August,  and  came  up  to  the  site  of  the  Fort,  and 
saw  that  the  rubbish  of  the  buildings  was  all  that  was  left.  It  had  been 
burnt  down  by  the  Indians,  and  was  still  smoking  and  burning  on  the 
24th,  when  they  left  it.  They  now  were  able  to  account  for  the 
report,  as  the  magazine  belon^ng  to  Bent  had  been  fir^.^  The  guns 
and  traps  were  cmisumed,  and  it  is  supposed  idl  the  goods,  books,^tc.y. 
of  Bent^s  concern,  had  ^amd  the  same  fate.  The  pack  saddles  and 
riding  apparatus  were  not  destroyed,  as  they  were  still  in  the  basticttis. 
What  had  beiftome  6t  Mr.  Bent,  or  any  one  <tonnected  with  the  «Mi- 
c^rn,  they  could  not  tell;  there  wa»  rto  trace  of  them  <»  their  i^her©* 
sfbouts. 

3(i.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  atrial  voyaged  on  record  took 
place  in  France. 

M.  Arban,  a  French  aeronaut,  ascended  in  tis  balloon  firom  the  Cha- 
teau des  Fleurs  (the  Vauxhall  of  Marseilles)  at  half-past  six  in  the* 
evening  of  the  2d  inst.,  and  alighted  at  the  village  of  Pion  Forte,  near 
Turin,  in  Italy,  the  following  morning;  at  half-past  two,  having  accom- 
plished the  distance,  about  wO  miles^  in  eight  hours. 

He  passed  the  Alps  by  moonlight — he  says: 

"1  was  occasionally  obliged  to  ascend,  in  order  to  pass  over  tfie 
peaks.  I  reached  the  summit  .of  the  Alps  at  eleven  o  clock,,  and  as 
the  horizon  became  clear,  and  my  course  regular,  I  began  to  think  of 
suppme.  I  was  now  at  an  elevation  of  4d00  metr^.  It  was  indis- 
pensably necessary  for  me  to  pursue  my  journey,  and  reach  Piedmoht. 
Chaos  only  was  under  me,  and  to  alight  m  these  regions  was  impossi- 
ble.    After  supi^r,  I  threw  my  empty  bottle  into  the  snow  beneath." 

His  course  was  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc,  far  above  the 
clouds,  and  the  mountain  **  resembled  an  immense  block  pf  crystal, 
sparkling  with  a  thousand  fires.'' 

He  alighted  in  a  large  farm  yard  near  Turin,  Ivittout  any  accident 
having  occurred. 

The  paper  Tnoney  in  the  south  of  Europe  is  producing  much  embar- 
rassment and  distress.  Dui-ing  the  bloody  scenes  of  the  past  year, 
specie  has  disappeared,  and  all  sorts  of  devices  were  adopted  to  supply 
its  place. 
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T&e  AtBtrians^  and  Htmgarians  have  each,  for  months  past,  heen 
manufaeturing  contiimally  vast  qaanthies  of  bank  notes,  i^hich  are 
forced  into  circulation*  The  report  of  the  bank  of  Vienna,  lately  pub- 
liAed,  gives  a  specie  deposit  of  twenty-seven  millions  to  a  paper  circu- 
lation of  ahno^  two  hundred  and  sixty  millions,  and  this  probably  is 
ftr  short  of  the  mark!  Kossuth,  who  had  a  mania  for  financienng, 
WHS  by  no  means  behind-hand  with  Austria  in  putting  forth  paj)er 
money;  presses  Were  kept  at  work  diay  and  night  manufacturing  it. 
The  Austrian  dotes  were  declared  wortnless,  and  vast  quantities  of  the 
Htugarian  came  into  circulation,  and  passed  readily.  One  of  the  first 
aet^  of  the  Austrian  government,  since  the  submission  of  Georg^y,  is  to 
declare  these  worthless;  The  Russians,  however,  take  them  freely  at 
par,  and  it  is  thought  that  some  arrangement  will  be  made  less  fatal  to 
the  Hungarians  on  the  part  of  Atistria. 

11th*  At  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions,  held  its  fortieth  annual  meeting,.  Hon.  Theo- 
cfore  Frelmghuysen,  the.  Presidfent,  in  the  chair. 

The  corporate  members  of  this  great  religious  association  are  amongst 
the  most  prominent  men  in  the  union.  Twelve  hundred  persons  were 
in  attendance  from  a  distance,  and  the  concourse  of  people  altogether' 
was  very  great. 

Addresses  were  to  be  delivered  by  Grov.  Briggs,  Chancellor  FreHiig- 
htiysen,  and  others. 

fei-Ghan(fell6r  Walworfli,  CJhief  Justice  Homblower,Drs.  DelPTitt, 
Cox,  Woods,  Williams,  Williston,  Beecher,  Dana,  Hawes,  Cummings, 
Hon.  W.  J.  Hubbard^  Samuef  T.  Armstrong,  and  many  other  distm- 
gtdshed  gentlemen  were  present 

11th.  The  6R£AT  Agricultural  Fair  at  Syracuse^  New  York, 
was  opened  this  day.*  It  was  supposed  that  between  fifty  and  one  hun- 
dred thousand  people  assembled  on  the  grounds  to  witness  the  exhibi- 
tion. The  Pnesident  of  the  United  States  had  appointed  to  be  present, 
but  was  prevented  by  ackness.  Mr.  Clay,  Vice-President  Fillmore, 
Cfovemor  Fish,  General'  Wool,  and  many  other  distinguished  gentle- 
men were  there.     The  Albany  Evening  Journal  remarks  r 

**This  Fair  was  more  than  successful- — it  was  triumphant,  and  has 
demonstrated,  rehewedly,  that  the  spirit  of  progress  is  working  won- 
ders for  the  cause  of  agricultural  n^^anism,  domestic  economy,  agri- 
GoTture,  horticulture,  £c.  The  great  feature  of  this  Fair  was  its  show 
of  horses,  cattle  and  sheep.  In  these  respects  the  improvement  in  blood, 
cenditioD  and  managemciit,  was  ma^rked  and  gratifying.  The  display 
of  agricultural  implements,  household  industry  and  general  mechanism, 
was  m  the  highest  degree  creditable  to  the  industry  and  genius  of  the 
sons,  and  to  the  diligence  and  taste  of  the  daughters  of  our  State. 

''The  show  ground  was  well  chosep  and  admirably  fitted  up.  The 
arrangements  were  such  as  to  give  every  facility  to  visiters.    Ex* 
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cellent  order  was  {Nreserved  throughout.  There  was  literally  a  stream 
of  yehicles  carrying  visiters  to  and  from  the  grounds  from  8  ▲•  m.  till 
6  p.  M.    And  yet  there  was  but  little  confusion  and  no  accid^nts.^ 

The  N.  Y.  Express  descriUn^  the  stock  on  exhibition  says  the  quan- 
tity was  made  up  of  fat,  working  and. matched  cattle,  cows,  young 
cattle,  bulls  and  calves,  and  embraang  Devonshire,  Durham,  Herefords, 
and  many  others.  One  yoke  of  pure,  bright  red,  three  years  old  steers, 
part  Durham,  owned  by  G.  W.  Sheldbn,  Sennet,  Cayuga,  which 
weighed  3,800  lbs.,  also  a  yoke  of  large  working  cattle  owned  by  G. 
Sheldon,  of  the  same  place,  were  much  admired.  Clement  Leach,  of 
Madison  county,  had  a  yoke  of  heavy,  six  years  old,  fat  cattle,  which 
were  worked  until  December  last,  since  which  they  have  been  fed ; 
they  weighed  5,400  lbs.  He  also  had  another  yoke  of  fet  cattle,  fed 
in  the  same  way,  which  weighed  4,622  lbs*,  and  a  remarkably  fine 
heifer,  three  years  old,  of  Durham  grade,  which  weighed  2,066  lbs. 

17th.  A  Council  of  the  Catholic  Hierarchy  of  France. — The 
Archbishop  of  Paris  has  convoked  a  provisicmal  council,  which  met  in 
the  chapel  of  St.  Sulpicias  in  Paris,  on  the  17th  Sept.  Besides  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  there  were  presept  the  Archbishop  of  Meaux,  the 
Bishops  of  Versailles,  Blois,  and  Orleans,  and  a  host^  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished theologians  of  the  French  church,  among  whom  were  MM. 
Cousson  and  Icard  of  the  Sulpicians,  and  Jesuit  Bavignan,  and  other 
writers  of  scarcely  less  reputation.  This. body  very  rarely  meets,  and 
only  in  great  Emergencies,  and  a  thousand  reports  are  circulated  as  to 
what  can  have  brought  it  together.  Its  ceremonial  is  peculiar,  as  the 
members  sit  in  conclave,  worship  together,  and  go  through  the  formu- 
lary of  the  church  with  the  greatest  severity.  All  the  proceedings  of 
the  council  are  secret,  and  a  portion  only  of  its  ticts  are  ever  made 
public.  It  is  maintained  by  many  that  the  concordat  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  prohibits  the  re-union  of  this  body,  and  the  President  has 
therefore  issued  a  decree  legalizing  it. 

20^A.  The  Orand  Lodge  of  the  independent  order  of  Odd  Fellows 
in  the  United  States  concluded  a  six  days'  ses^on  at  Baltimore.  They 
established  a  new  grand  lodge  in  New  York.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  a  block  of  marble  to  be  placed  m  the  national  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  Washington. 

21*^  A  New  York  paper  of  this  date  remarks: 

"  The  commencement  of  the  Jewish  year  has  beeh  celebrated  for 
several  days  past  by  our  Jewish  citizens,  who  will,  on  next  Monday, 
observe  the  great  day  of  atonement,  fasting  for  twenty-four  hours.  The 
Jewish  year  begins  at  the  new  moon,  which  varies  from  the  5th  of 
September  to  the  5th  of  October,  and  this  yeai;  it  began  on  the  16th 
instant.  The  first  month  of  the  Jewish  year  is  called  Tisri,  and  corre- 
sponds to  part  of  September  and  part  of  October.  The  reason  given  for 
making  the  year  commence  at  this  seasop  is  a  tradition  that  the  world 
was  created  in  September." 
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26th.  The  annoal  convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
for  the  diocese  of  Mew  York,  assembled  in  the  city  of  rfew  York. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Creighton  preaded.  It  is  well  known  that  this  diocese 
has  been  deprived  for  a  long  time  of  regular  episcopal  services,  by  the 
indefinite  suspension  of  the  bishop,  and  this  session  of  the  convention 
was  made  especially  important  by  the  decisive  action  of  that  body  in 
the  matter.  After  an  animated  and  prolonged  discussion  a  resolution 
was  adopted  by  which  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  standing  committee 
to  present  an  address  to  the  house  of  bishops  praying  for  relief,  and  for 
a  declaration,  according  to  the  canon  of  1847,  upon  what  terms  or  at 
what  time  the  sentence  shall  expire. 

The  trial  and  suspension  of  Bishop  Onderdonk  produced,  at  the  time, 
an  unusual  sensation ;  it  was  the  subject  ct  remark  every  where — 
amongst  all  classes,  religious  and  irreligious.  Many,  both  ministers 
and  laymen,  expressed  Hheir  entire  approbation  of  the  propriety  of  the 
sentence.  So  strong  was  this  Sentiment  that  no  efforts  were  made,  for 
a  long  time,  either  to  procure  his  restoration  or  to  modify  the  sentence. 
And  even  now  when  the  first  definite  movement  for  tberelief  of  the  diocese 
was  made,  a  large  party  in  the  convention,  headed  by  the  Hon.  Luther 
Bradish  and  Judge  Jay,  were  so  strongly  opposed  to  even  the  possibility 
of  restoration  that  they  offered  a  protest  in  writing  against  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  majority..  Objections  bebg  made  by  Hon.  J.  C.  Spen- 
cer to  the  reception  of  the  protest,  the  convention  refused  to  receive  it. 

26th.  We  have  recorded  the  desolation  and  gloom  which  pervaded 
the  city  of  St.  Louis  a  few  weeks  since, — we  now  give  an  extract  from 
a  letter  recently  published,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  how  soon  health 
succeeds  to  sickness,,  and  activity  to  depression ;  and  how  soon  the  heart, 
relieved  from  the  dread  of  impending  judgments,  can  fly  back  again  to 
enjoy  the  light  things  of  life..  The  letter  we  refer  to  is  of  this  date, 
and  runs  on  after  this  manner: 

^  '^Our  city  is  again  as  healthy  and  as  full  of  business  as  ever.  In- 
deed, a  greater  amount  of  business  is  being  done,  probably,  than  for 
many  years  past.  A  steady  tide  of  eastern  population  is  flowing  in, 
more  than  sufficient  to  supply  all  the  vacancies  made  by  the  king  ojf 
terrors  during  the  summer.  The  burnt  district  again  begins  to  look 
like  a  city.  Large  three  and  four  story  fire-proof  buildings  are  sup- 
plying the  places  of  the  comparative  shanties  that  were  destroyed,  an,d 
m  the  rise  of  property  and  increase  of  rents,  the  property  holders,  upon 
whom  the  loss  in  the  great  fire  chieflfy  fell,  already  feel  more  than  in- 
demnified. 

"  The  prospect  now  is,  that  the  coming  winter  will  be  as  gay  and 
bustling  as  any  that  have  preceded  it.  The  only  theatre  our  city  af- 
fords is  crowded  nightly.  By  the  way,  St.  Louis  would  be  a  fine  open- 
ing for  some  eastern  manager;  as  it  is  at  present,  we  have  no  theatre 
during  the  winter,  when  most  We  need  one." 
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The  eminent  and  umYersally  adtnired  authoress,  Miss  Frederika 
Bremer,  has  arrived  in  this  country.  Hfer  coming  creates  sotne- 
thing  of  a  sensation  in  literary  circles.  Already,  says  a  New  York 
letter,  ere  she  has  been  in  the  new  world  half  an  hour,  she  is  overrun 
with  visiters  welcoming  her  to  our  shores. 

The  annual  Fair  of  the  American  Institute  is  being^lield  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  is  probably  the  most  extensive  and  remarkable  exhibition 
of  the  resuks  of  national  industry  given  in  any  part  of  our  country.  It 
is  held  in  Castle  Garden,  which  is  the  best  place  that  could  have 
been  selected  for  the  display,  it  having  an:  immense  amphitheatre,  so 
constructed  that  a  full  view  of  the  entire  interior  may  be  had  at  any 
point.  The  number  ofnew  inventions  is  astonishing,  and  the  displays 
of  fabrics  and  fancy  articles,,  works  of  art,  &c.,  command  admiration. 

In  the  front  of  the  gallery  are  a  series  of  arcbts  composed  of  box  and 
other  green  material,  containing  in  the  centre  the  words  Floca,  Pomona^ 
Ceres.  Behind  these  are  arrayed  ^  fine  display  of  dahlias.  The  col- 
lection of  icuits  is  as  yet  small,  but  select,  and  the  other  department  com- 
prises giant  pumpkins,  squashes,  ears  of  corn  three  feet  long,  beets, 
carrots,  onions,  &c.,  in  proportion.  The  amphitheatre  is  filled  with 
the  most  splendid  specimens  of  every  things— it  would,  be  useless  to  enu- 
merate here — and  the  stage  is  occupied  by  a  production  of  the  ladies' 
fair  hands,  bouquets  of  fibowers  comprised  of  shells,  zephyr  worsted 
work,  wax- work,  &c.;  the  **  tout  ensemble"  of  the  whole  being  very 
pleasing. 

A  floral  de«gnr  fbr  a  conservatory  called  forth  the  admiration  of  all 
who  saw  it.  The  design  and  the  execution  reflected  equal  bcHiour  upon 
the  fair  hands  which  put  it  together.  It  was  a  sort  of  delightful  bower 
consisting  of  a  aeries  of  circles  of  evergreens  dnd  creepers,  and  flowers 
of  every  variety  and  hue,  interwoven  with  artistic  ddll.  Beneath  was 
water,  m  which  gold  fish  dbported,  and  on  the  stimmit  was  a  beautifof 
little  cage  containing  two  rice  birds; 

The  rarest  exotics  and  the  choicest  domestic  flowers  were  di^)osed 
in  such  harmony  as  to  produce  a  magic  effect.  There  were  five  bot»- 
quets  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  high  arch ;  and  at  the  base  in  the  centre 
was  a  lai^er  one,  which  contained  the  greatest  variety,  aoid  the  most 
gorgeous  of  those  glorious  creations  which  Cowley  so  happily  describes 
when  he  calls  them  "stars  of  the  earth/*  Every  eye  hung  with  de- 
light on  this  picture.  ' 

Among  the  other  articles  deserving  of  attention,  was  a  rare  plant 
called  "  Feather  Grass,*'  which  was  exactly  like  the  plumage  of  the 
bird  of  Paradise.  Another  curiosity  is  the  Aristolochia  Brazilienas, 
which  is  a  perfect  nondescript.  Last,  not  least,  a  stalk  of  Indian  com, 
thirty  ffeet  high,  which  grew  in  New  York. 

The  opening  address  was  delivered  by  Hon.  Henry  Meigs.  We 
have  only  room  for  a  portion  of  it: 

"He  referred  to  the  invention  of  Whitney,  by  which  more  cot- 
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tOD  could  be  picked  j&om  the  seeds  in  one  day,  than  a  human  bebg 
could  jHck  in  many  weeks;  so  that  now  there  is  as  much  cotton  cloth 
made  here  every  year  as  would  nearly  give  a  garment  to  the  whole 
human  race.  Fulton,  an  American)  first  took  the  wind  out  of  the  sails 
of  the  ships  of  mankind,  and  made  them  go  against  wind  and  tide, 
leaying  the  sail  vessels  behind  as  if  they  were  at  anchor.  An  Ameri- 
can^  following  in  the  wake  of  Franklin,  has  invented  a  plan  by  which 
intelUgence  of  what  is  passing  a  thousand  miles  off,  can  be  communi- 
cated ma  few  minutes.  Jumus  Smith,  another  American,  first  confi- 
dently asserted  the  practicability  of  ocean  steam  navigation,  when  almost 
every  seaman  had  decided  agamst  it;  and  now  he  is  cultivating  the  tea 
plant  in  America,  60  successfully,  that  Americans  will  have,  of  their  own 
growth,  more  tea  than  they  can  drink.  The  Russian  emperor  has 
employed  an  American  to  make  one  of  the  most  magnificent  roads  in  the 
world — that  from.  St.  Petersburg  to.Moseow.  He  next  adverted  to  the 
mechanical  skill  of  Amei^icans,  tneir  omnibusses  to  ride  in  for  sixpence, 
for  which  Cleopatra  would  have  given  a  province ;  and  carts  and  wagons 
for  the  most  common  purposes,  that  were  never  equalled  by  the  tri- 
umphal cars  of  the  Roman  conquerors  for  beauty  of  workmanship, 
strength  and  utility.  The  lesson  Americans  have  now  to  learn,  is  to 
fdrtifv  the  independence  they  have  won.  *  *  * 

^^,  Agriculture  alcMie  produces  in  this  country  what  is  worth  more  in 
gold  than  can  be  expected  from  the.  placers  of  California  for  a  hundred 
years.  The  little  iuand  of  Great  Britain,  in  1844,  raised  by  agrici^ 
ture  three  thousand  millions  of  dollars.  Our  grass  is  worth  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollar^.  Washington,  in  his  day,  was  the  greatest  far- 
mer in  the  world.  He  possessed  in  otie  body  10,060  acres  of  land, 
kept  twenty-four  ploughs  going  at  all  times,  sowed  600  bushels  of  oats 
in  the  year,  700  acres  of  wheat,  and  as  much  more  in  corn,  barley, 
potatoes  and  beans;  500  also  laid  dowii  in  grass ;  150  acres  of  turnips, 
l40  horses,  112  cows,  235  working  oxen,  600  sheep.  In  6ne  fall  ne 
kiUed  150  hogs,  weigbbg  18,560  pounds,  for  his  own  use,  exclusive 
of  provisions  for  the  negroes.**  ^ 

DisASTKous  Wreck  and  X»oss  of  Lif-e.  The  Boston  papers  give 
the  following  account  of  a  dreadful  shipwreck  on  the  Massachusetts 
coast,  during  the  recent  severe  gale : 

"The  Bntish  brig,  St.  John,  Captain  Oliver,  from  Galway,  Ireland, 
5th  ult.,  for  this  port,  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  immigrant  passen- 
gers, came  to  anchor  wide  off  Minot's  Ledge,  "Cohasset,  about  six  o*clock 
yesterday  morning.  She  soon,  however,  dragged  her  anchor ;  the  masts 
were  then  cut  away,  but  continuing  to  drag,  she  struck  upon  the  rocks 
and  became  a  total  wreck.  The  captain,  officers  and  crew,  with  the 
exception  of  the  first  mate,  took  to  the  boat  and  landed  safe  at  the  Glades, 
a  short  distance  off;  but,  as  last  reported,  mne^yi^f we  of  the  passengers 
were  drowned.     There  were  fourteen  cabin  passengers,  chiefly  women 
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and  children,  who  are  among  the  lost.  Those  who  were  saved,  num- 
bering but  twenty-one,  got  on  piepes  of  the  wreck  and  landed  near 
White  Head,  at  the  north  end  of  the  Cohasset  rocks.  Twenty-five 
bodies  were  washed  ashore  this  morning. 

"The  names  of  the  drowned  are  probably  unknown  to  the  captain. 
He  reports  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  souls  on  board,  twenty-one  of 
whom  were  saved,  leaving  ninety-nine  lost.     The  brig  was.  in  ballast. 

"  The  scene  was  witnessed  from  the  Glade'House,  and  is  represented 
to  have  been  terrible,  The  sea  ran  mountain  high,  and  as  soon  as  she 
touched,  the  waves  swept  the  ^unfortunate  human  beings  upon  her 
crowded  decks  by  dozens  into  the  sea.  The  spectators  of  this  awful 
sight  imagined  that  they  could  hear  the  cries  of  the  victims  as  they 
were  swept  away,  but  as  no  boat,  save  the  life-boat,  could  hare  lived 
in  the^ale,  it  was  found  impossible  to  render  aid^ 

"  When  the  St.  Johii  struck,  her  small  boat  was  got  ready,  but  was 
swamped  at  the  side  by  a  large  number  jumping  into  her.  Shortly 
after  the  long  boat  broke  her  fastening,  and  floated  off  from  the  vessel. 
The  captain  stnd  several  others  swam  to,  got  on  board  of  her,  and 
landed  in  safety  near  the  Glade  House.  The  second  mate,  two  men 
and  two  boys  of  ftie  crew  were  drowned. 

*^After  the  ship  struck  the  rocks,  she  thumped  awhile,  but  shortly 
i^ent  to  pieces,  holding  together  not  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  minutes. 
Seven  women  and  three  men  came  ashore  on  parts  of  the  wreck,  alive, 
but  some  very  much  exhausted^  Two  dead  bodies  were  also  taken 
from  pieces  oi  the  wreck. 

"  Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  saving  those  who  came  ashore, 
on  account  of  the  Surf,  which  would  throw  them  upon  the  rocks  and 
thert  carry  them  to  siea  again.  The  poor  creatures  would  cling  with 
a  death  grasp  to  the  clothes  of  those  who  came  to  rescue  them,  and 
were  with  difficulty  mac^e  to  release  their  hold,  even  after  having 
reached  a  place  of  safety." 

On  the  27lh  September,  a  most  destructive  fire  occurred  at  Owego, 
New  York.  The  entire  business  portion  of  the  place  was  laid  in 
ruins.  The  loss  of  property  was  at  first  estimated  at  8500,000.  It 
has  since  been  ascertained  to  have  been  $325,000,  of  which  $110,000 
was  Insured. 
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SMITHSONIAN,  INSTITUTION. 

In  a  former  number  of  this  Journal  We  inserted  ah  abstract  of  the  second 
annual  report  of  the  leari^ed  Secretary  of  the  Institution,  Dr.  Joseph  Henry. 
It  is  due  to  the  cause  of  science  that  we  should  present  more  full  statements 
respecting  the  nature  and  operations  of  this  Institution,  which  the  Secretary ' 
says  '48  designed  to  endure  as  long  as  our  gbvemment  shall  exist/'  and  the 
grand  purpose  of  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  noblest  within  the  reach  of 
human  effort — "the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among^men." 

'' Jamks  Smithson,  Esq.,  of  England,  left  his  property  in  trust  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  to  found  at  Washington  an  institution  which  should  bear 
his  own  name,  and  have  for  its  objects  *'  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  men.''  This  trust  was  accepted  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  an  act  of  Congress  was  passed  August  10.  1846,  constituting  the 
President  and  the  other  principal  executive  officers  of  tne  general  government, 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Mayor  of  Washington,  and  such 
other  persons  as  ther  might  elect  honorary  members,  an  establishment  under 
the  name  of  the  "  SmitiIsonian  Institution,  for  the  increase  and  diffu- 
sion OF  XNOWLEDGk  AMONG  MBN.^'  The  members  and  honorary  meml^ers  of 
this  establishment  are  to  hold  stated  and  special  meetings  fbr  the  supervision 
of  the  affairsof  the  Institution,  and  for  the  advice  and  instruction  of  a  Board  of 
Regents,  to  whom  the  financial  and  other  affairs  are  intrusted. 

The  Board  of  Regents  consists  of  three  members  ex-ofiicio  of  the  establish- 
ment, namely,  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  Mayor  of  Washington,  together  with  twelve  other 
members,. three  6t  whom  are  appointed  by  the  Senate  from  its- own  body, 
three  by  the  House  of  Representatives  from  its  members,  and  six  citizens  ap- 
pointed by  a  joint  resolution  of  both  houses.  To  this  board  is  given  the  power 
of  electing  a  Secretary  and  other  oflficers,  for  conducting  the  active  operations 
of  the  Institution. 

The  Act  of  Congress  establishing  the  Institution,  directs,  as  a  part  of  the 
plan  of  organization,  the  formation  of  a  Library,  a  Museum,  and  a  Gallery  of 
Art,  together  with  provisions  for  physical  research  and  popular  lectures,  while 
it  leaves  to  the  Regents  the  power  of  adopting  such  other  parts  of  an  organi- 
sation as  they  may  deem  best  suited  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  bequest. 

After  much  deliberation,  the  Resents  resolved  to  divide  the  annual  income 
into  two  equal  parts— one  part  to  be  devoted  to  the  increase  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge  by  means  of  original  research  and  publications^-the  other  half  of 
the  income  to  be  applied,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Act  of 
Congress,  to  the  gradual  formation  of  a  Library,  a  Museum,  and  a  Gallery  of 
Art." 

The  following  is  the  Programme  of  Organization,  as  presented  by  the  Se- 
cretary, Professor  Henry,  to  the  Board  of  Regents,  and  adopted  December  13, 
1847. 
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OKMBRAL   COMSIDBRATIOMB  WHICH    SHOULD  SBRTE  AS  A  GUISE    IN  ADOP'^INO  A 

PLAN   OF  O^lOANIZATtON. 

V 

1.  Will  of  Smith6on.  The  |)roperty  is  bequeathed  to  the  United  States 
of  America,  ''to  fouod  at  Washitigton,  under  the  name  of  the- Smithsonian 
Institution,  an  establishment  for  the  increase  and  diffasion  of  knowledge  among 
men." 

2.  The  bequest  rs  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  The  coyerament  of  the 
(Jnited  States  is  merely  a  trustee  to  carry  out  the  design  of  the  testator. 

3.  The  Institution  is  not  a  national  establishment,  as  is  frequently  sup- 
posed, but  the  establishment  of  an  individual,  and  is  to  bear  and  perpetuate 
biflname. 

4.  The  objects  of  the  Institution  are — Ist,  to  increase,  and  2d,  to  diffuse 
knowledge  among  men.  \ 

5.  These  two  objects  should  not  be  confounded  with  one  another.  The 
first  is  to  inorjsase  the  existing  «tock  of  knowledge  bj  the  addition  of  new 
truths:  and  the  second,  to  disseminatcknowledge,  thus  mcreased, amopff  men. 

6.  The  will  makes  no  restriction  in  favour  of  any  particular  kind  of  know- 
ledge: hence  all  branches  are  entitled  to  a  share  of  attention. 

7.  Knowledge  can  be  increased  by  different  methods  of  facilitatinc^  and 
promoting  the  discovery  of  new  truths,  and  ciin  be  most  efficiently  diSused 
among  men  by  means  of  the  press. 

8.  To  effect  the  greatest  amount  of  good,  the  organization  should  be  suah 
as  to  enable  the  Institution  to  produce  results  in  the  way  of  increasing  and 
diffusing  knowledge,  which  cannot  be  produced  by  the  existing  institutions  in 
cor  country. 

9.  The  organiTation  should  also  be  such  as  can  be  adopted  provisionally, 
can  be  easily  reduoed  to  practice,  xeceive  modifications,  or  be  abandoned,  m 
whole  or  in  part,  without  a  sacrifice  of  the  funds.  - 

10.  In  order  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  time  oooasionod  by  the  delay  of 
eight  years  in  establishing  the  Institution,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  inte- 
rest which  has  accrued  should  be  added  to  the  princibal. 

11.  In  proportion  to  the  wide  field  of  knowledge  to  oe  cultivated,  the  funds 
-•fe  small.  Economy  should  therefore  be  oonsulled  in  the  construction  of  the 
building;  and  not  only  should  the  first  cost  of  the  edifioe  be  considered,  but 
•also  the  continual  expense  of  keeping  it  in*  repair,  and  of  the  support  of  the 
establiRhment  necessarily  connected  with  it.  There  should  also  be  but  few 
individuals  permanently  supported  by  the  Institution. 

12.,  1  he  plan  and  dimensions  of  the  building  should  be  determined  by  the 
plan  .of  organization,  and  not  the  converse. 

13.  It  should  be  recollected  that  mankind  in  general  are  to  be  benefited  by 
the  beauest,  and  that,  therefore,  all  unnecessary  expenditure,  on  local  objects 
would  oe  a  perversion  of  the  tri^st. 

14.  Besides  the  foregoing  considerations,  deduced  immediately  from* the 
will  of  Smithson,  regard  must  be  had  to  certain  requirements  of  the  act  of 
Congress  establishing  the  Institution.  These  are  a  library,  a  museum,  and  a 
gallery  of  art,  with  a  building  on  a  liberal  scale  to  contain  them. 

SECTION  I. 

Plan  cf  organization  of  the  Insiitntionj  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  deductions 

from  the  will  of  Smithson, 

To  Increass  Knowledge^    It  is  proposed—    - 

1.  To  stimulate  men  of  talent  to  make  original  researches,  by  offering  jsuita- 
ble  rewards  for  memoirs  containing  new  truths;  and, 
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2.  To  appropriate  annually  a  portion  of  the  income  for  particular  reiearches, 
under  tbe  direction  of  Bailable  pereona. 

To-DirruicR]iowi.xDOB.    It  ie  proposed— 

1.    To  publish  a  series  of  perioaioal  reports  on  the  progressof  the  different 
branches  of  knowledge;  and, 
S.  To  publish  occasionally  separate  treatises  on  subjects  of  general  interest. 

DETAILS  or  THE  plah  to  ihcrbasb  cnowledgb. 
I.  By  stimutaling  natairhea. 

I.  Rewards  otTered  for  original  memoirs  on  all  branches  of  knowledge. 

S.  The  memoirs  (has  obtained  to  be  published  in  a  series  of  Tolames,  in  a 
qoarto  form,  and  entitled  "  Smithsonian  Contribntione  to  Knowledge." 

3.  No  memoir,  on  subjects  of  physical  science,  lo  be  accepted  lor  publica- 
tion, which  does  not  furnish  apositive  addition  to  human  knowledge  resting  . 
on  original  research;  and  all  unveiified  speculations  to  be  rejected. 

4.  Koch  memoir  presented  to  tbe  InstilDtion  to  be  snbmilled  for  examina- 
tion to  a  commission  of  persons  of  reputation  for  learning  in  the  branch  to 
which  the  memoir  pertains,  and  to  be  accepted  for  ^ablicatioo  only  in  case 
the  regort  of  this  commission  ia  favourable. 

wen  by  the  officers  of  the  institution,  and  the 
icticable^  concealed)  unless  a  favonr^le  deci- 

ire  10  be  exchanged  .for  the  transactionaof  lite- 
id  copies  to  be  given  to  all  the  colleges  and 
ry.  One  part  of  tbe  remaining  copies  may  be 
carefully  preserved,  to  form  complete  sets  of 
Lnd  from  new  institutions.  - 
count  of  the  contents  of  these  memoirs  to  be 
I  annual  report  of  the  Regents  to  Congress. 

II.  By  apprimitaing  a  portion  of  tht  iiuotnt,  mmnally,  to  special  objects  of  re- 
nmk,  vnder  tht  dirtetiim  ofitfttatie  penoni. 

1.  The  objects,  and  the  amount  appropriated,  to  be  recommended  byconn- 
Hellors  of  iha  inslilntion. 

2.  Appropriations  in  different  years  lo  different  objecle;  ^  that,  in  conrseof 
time,  each  branch  of  knowledge  may  receive  a  share, 

3.  The  results  obtained  from  these  appropriations  to  be  published,  with  the 
memoirs  before-mentioned,  in  the  volumes  of  the  Smithsonian  .contribution' 
to  knowledge. 

4.  Examples  of  objects  for  which  appropriations  maybe  ihade. 

(I.)  System' of  extended  meteorological  observations,  particularly  with  refe. 
rence  to  the  phenomena  of  American  storms. 

(2.)  Explorations  in  descriptive  natural  history,  and  eeological,  magnetical, 
and  topographical  sorveys,  lo  collect  materials  for  ihe  formation  of  a  Physical 
Atlas  of  the  United  Slates. 

(3.1  Solution  of  experimental  problems,  such  as  a  new  determination  of  the 
weight  of  the  earth,  of  Ihe  velocity  of  electricity,  and  of  light;  chemical  ana- 
lyses of  soils  and  plants;  collection  and  publication  of  articles  of  science,  ac- 
comnlated  in  the  offices  of  government. 

(4.)  Institution  of  statistical  inquinesnilbreference  to  physical,  moral,  and 
polilical  subjects. 

(5.)  Historical  researches,  and  accurate  surveys  of  places  celebrated  in 
American  history-. 

(6.)  Ethnological  researches,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  different 
races  of  men  in  North  America ;  also,  eiplotationi  and  accurate'  surveys  of 
the  mounds  and  other  remains  of  the  ancient  people  of  our  country. 
yoL.  in.^aipT.,  1849.  7 
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DETAILS  OF  THE  ThkX  FOB  DIFFUSIMO  KJIOWLBDOC 

1.  By  the  publication  of  a  peries  of  reports^  giving  un  account  of  ^  i^ett  dtseoffi- 
ties  in  science,  and  of  the  changes  made  from  year  to  year  in  oU  irtnches  of  know- 
ledge  not  strictly  profeseiand. 

1*  These  reports  will  diffuse  a  kinfl  of  knowledge  generallfioteresllDg,  but 
which,  at  present,  is  inaccessible  to  the  public.  Some  of  the  reports  may  be 
published  annualiy,  others  at  longer  iatervaUi  as  the  incxMae  of  the  Institu- 
tion, or  the  changes  in  the  branches  of  knowledge  may  indicate. 

2.  The  reoorts  are  to  be  prepared  by  collaborators,  eminent  In  the  different 
branches  of  knowledge. 

3.  Each  collaborator  to  be  futnished  with  the  journals  and  publicationB,  do- 
mestic  and  fbrei^,  necessary  to  the  compHatfon  of  his  report,  to  be  paid  a 
certain  sum  for  his  labours,  and  to  be  named  on  the  title-page  of  the  report. 

(4.)  The  reports  to  be  published  in  separate  parts,  bo  that  persons  interested 
in  a  particular  branch  can  procure  the  parts  relatiqgto  it,  without  purchasing 
the  whole. 

(5.)  These  reports  may  be  presented  to  Cdngreas,  for  partial  distribution: 
the  remaining  copies  to  be  given  to  liteiaty  and  scientific  institutions^  and 
sold  to  individuals  for  a  moderate  price. 

7%efoUomng  are  sonu  of  the  stsbjects  that  may^  embraced  in  the  reports:    , 

•   I.  PHYSICAL  CLASS. 

1.  Physics,  including  astronomy,  na.tural  philosophy,  chemistry,  and  mete- 
orolo^. 
ft.  Natural  history,  including  botaay,  zoology,  geology,  &c. 

3.  Agriculture. 

4.  Application  of  science  to  arts. 

^  II.  MORAL  AKD  POLITICAL  CLASS. 

5.  Ethnology,  including  particular  history,  comparative  philology,  antiqui* 
ties,  Ice. 

6.  Statistics  and  political  economy. 

7.  Mental  and  moral  philosophy. 

8.  A  survey  of  the  political  events  of  the  world,  penal  reform,  &c. 

9.  Modem  literature. 

10.  The  fiiie  arts,  and  their  application  to  the  useful  arts. 

11.  Bibliography. 

12.  Obituary  notices  of  distinguished  individuals. 

11.  By  the  pubUcattoh  of  separate  treatises  on  subjects  of  generoi interest. 

1.  These  treatises  may  occasionally  eoneist  of  valuable  memoirs,  traDA* 
lated  from  foreign  lansuages,  or  of  articles  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
Institution,  or  procured  by  offering  pneminms  for  the  best  ezpoaition  of  a  given 
subject. 

2.  The  treatises  should  in  all  cases  be  submitted  to  a  comraiseion  of  com- 
petent judges  previous  to  their  publication. 

3.  As  examples  of  these  treatises,  expositions  may  be  obtained  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  tne  sevenal  branchea  of  knowledge  mentioned  in  the  table  ot  re- 
ports. Also  of  the  following  subjects,  suggested  by  the  Committee  on  Orga- 
nization, namely,  th^  statistics  of  labour,  the  productive  arts  of  life,  public  m- 
stmction,  &c. 

SECTION  n. 

Plan  of  organizationj  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Board 
of  KegentSy  providing  for  the  two  modes  of  increasing  and  diffusing  knowled^, 

1.  The  act  of  Congress,  Establishing  the  institutioiK  contemplated  the 
formation  of  a  library  and  a  museum^  and  the  Board  of  Begents,  including 
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these  objects  in  the  .p]»a  of  oiga&itation,  resolved  to  divkle  the  ideome  into 
two  e^uai  parts.  ^  . 

2.  One  part  to  be  appropriated  to  increase  and  diffase  knowledge  by  means 
of  publications  and  researches,  agreeably  to  the  scheme  before  given.  The 
other  part  to  be  appropriated  to  the  fonpatioii  of  a  library^and  a  eoUeotion  of 
objects  of  nature  and  of  art. 

3.  These  two  plans  are  hot  inoompatible  with  one  another. 

4.  To  carry  out  the  plan  before  described,  a  library  will  be  reqoired,  con- 
sisting, 1st,  of  a  complete  collection  of  the  transactions  and  proceed ifl^  of 
all  the  learned  societies  in  the  world;  ^,  of  the  more  important  evirrent  pe- 
riodical {Hiblicationfli,  and  other  works  necessary  in  preparing  the  pmodioal 
reports. 

5.  The  institBtioB  shonld  make  speotal  ooUeotions,  partibnlarly  of  objects 
to  verify  its  own  publicatioBs. 

6.  Also  a  oollectioa  of  incttniments  of  reseaneh  in  all  branches  of  ezperi- 
jDental  science. 

7.  With  reference  to  the  oollection  of  books,  ether  than  those  mentioned 
above,  catalogues  of  all  the  different  libraries  in  the  United  States  should  be 
procored,  in  order  that  the  valuable  books  first  purchased  may  be  such  as  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  United  States* 

8.  Also  catalogues  of  memoirs,  and  of  books  in  ibreign  libraries,  and  other 
materials^  should  be  eqllected  for  rendering  the  institution  a -centre  of  biblio- 
graphical knowledge,  whence  the  student  may  bO  directed  to  apy  work  which 
he  may  require. 

9.  It  ie  believed  that  the  celleetioiis  in  natural  hislery  will  increase  by  do- 
nation as  rapidly  as  the.  income  of  the  institution  can  make  provision  for  their 
reception,  and  therefore  it  will  seldom  be  necessary  to  purchase  any  articles 
of  this  kind. 

10.  Attempts  should  be  made  tp  procuve  for  the  gallery  of  arts  casts  ef  the 
most  celebrated  articles  Of  ancient  and  modem  sccQptare. 

11.  The  arts  may  be  enooaraffod  by  providing  a  room  free  of  expense,  for 
the  exhibition  of  the  objects  of  t^e  Art  Union  and  other  similar  societies. 

12.  A  small  appropriation  should  annually  be  made- for  models  of  antiqui- 
ties, such  as  those  oi  the  remains  of  aneient  temples,  &e. 

19.  For  the  present,  or  until  I  he  building  is  fmly  completed,  besides  the 
Secretary,  no  pernuu^nt  assistant  will  be  required,  except  one  to  act  as  libra- 
rian. 

14-  The  duty  of  the  Secretary  will  be  the  general  ^periotendenoe,  with 
the  advice  of  the  Chancellor  and  other  members  of  the  establiishrnent,  of  the 
literary  and  scientific  operations  of  the  institution;  tp  g^ve to  the  Regents  an- 
nually an  account  of  all  the  transactions;  of  the  memoits  which  have  been 
received  for  publication ;  of  the  researches  which  have  been  raadej  and  to 
edit,  with  the  assistance  of  the  librarian,  the  publications  of  the  institution. 

15.  The  dotjr  of  the  assistant  secretary,  acting  as  librarian,  ^11  be,  for  the 
present,  to  assist  in  taking  charge  of  the  collections,  to  select  and  purchase, 
under  the  direction  of  the  secretary  and  a  committee  of  the  board,  b^^oks  and 
catalogues,  and  to  procure  the  information  before  mentioned ;  to  give  informa- 
tion on  plans  of  lioraries,  and  to  assist  the  Secretary  in  editing  the  publica- 
tions of  the  institution,  and  in  the  other  duties  of  his  office. 

16.  The  Secretary  and  his  assistants,  during  the  session  of  Congress,  will 
be  reqaired  to  illustrate  new  discoveries  in  science,  and  to  exhibit  new  objects 
of  art;  also,  distinguished  individuals  should  be  invited  to  give  lectures  on 
subjects  of  general  interest. 

17.  When  the  building  is  completed,  and  when,  in  accordance  with  the  Act 
of  Congress,  the  charge  of  the  national  museum  is  given  to  the  Smithsonian 
Insti  tattoo,  other  assistants  will  be  required. 
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The  ^explanations  and  illustrations  of  the  preceding  programme  by  Doctor 
Henry  are  very  full  and  ably  drawn.  Our  limits  will  only  allow  ns  to  insert 
the  following  general  remarks: 

''The  programme  embraces  the  general  propositions  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  Resents  at  their  last  meeting,  as  the  basis  of  future  operations.  It  is  in- 
tended to  harmonize  the  two  modes  pf  increasing  and  dinusing  knowledge, 
and  to  give  to  the  institution  the  widest  influence  compatible  with  its  limitea 
income.  That  all  the  propositions  will  meet  with  general  approval  cannot  be 
expected;  and  that  this  organization  is  the  best  that  .could  be  devised,  is  nei- 
ther  asserted  nor  believed.  To  produce  a  priori  a  plan  of  organization  which 
shall  be  found  to  succeed  perfectlv  in  practice,  and  require  no  amendment, 
would  be  difiicult  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  and  becomes  al- 
most impossible  where  cpnflicting  opinions  are  to  be  harmonized,  and  the  de- 
finite requirements  of  the  act  establishing  the  institution  are  to  be  observed. 
It  is  not  intended  that  the  details  of  the  organization,  as  given  in  the  pro- 
gramme, should  be  permanently  adopted  without  careful  trial;  they  are  rather 
presented  as  suggestions  to  be  adopted  provisionally,  and  to  be  carried  into 
operation  gr^dualij  and  cautiously,  with  such  chi^nges,  from  time  to  tirae^^as 
experience  may  dictate. 

*'That'the  institution  is  not  a  national  establishment,  in  the  seni^  io^ which 
institutions  dependent  on  the  government  for  support  are  so,  must  be  evident 
when  it  is  recollected  that  the  money  was  not  absolutely  given  to  the  United 
States,  but  intrusted  to  it  for  a  special  object,  namely:  the  establishment  of 
an  institution  for  the  benefit  of  men,  to  bear  the  name  of  the  donor,  and,  con- 
sequently, to  reflect  upon  his  memory  the  honour  of  all  the  good  which  may 
be  accomplished  by  m?ans  of  the  bequest.  The  operations  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  ought,  therefore,  to  be  mingled  as  little  as  possible  with  those  of 
the  |i[ovemment.  And  its  funds  shonld  be  applied  exclusively  and  faithfully  to 
the  increase  ana  difiusion  of  knowledge  among  men. 

''That  the  bequest  is  intended  for  me  benefit  of  men  in  general,  and  that 
its  influence  ought  not  to  be  restricted  to  a  single  district,  or  even  nation, 
may  be  inferred  not  only  from  the  words  of  the  will,  but  also  from  the  cha- 
racter of  Smithson  himself  j  and  I  beg  leave  to  quote  from  a  scrap  of  paper  in 
his  own  hand,  the  following  sentiment  bearing  on  this  point:  '  The  man  of 
science  has  nO  country;  the  world  is  his  country — all  men,  his  countrymen.* 
The  origin  of  the  funds,  the  bequest  of  a  foreigner,  should  also  preclude  the 
adoption  of  a  plan  which  does  not,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Adams,  *  spread  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  institution  not  only  over  the  whole  surface  of 
this  Union,  but  throughout  the  civilized  world.'  'Mr.  Smjthson's  reason  for 
fixing  the  seat  of  his  institution  at  Washington  obviously  was,  that  there  is  the 
seat  of  government  of  the  United  States,  and  there  th6  Congress  by  whose  le- 
gislation, and  the  Executive  through  whose  agency,  the  trust  committed  to 
the  honour,  intelligence,  and  good  faith  of  the  nation,  is  to  be  fulfilled.'  The 
centre  of  operations  being  permanently  fixed  at  Washin^on,  the  character  of 
this  city  for  literature  and  science  will  be  the  more  hiehly  exallted  in  propor- 
tion as  the  infiuence  of  the  institution  is  more  widely  diflused. 

"That  the  terms  increase  and  difftmon  of  knowledge  are  logically  distinct, 
and  should  be  literally  interpretedwith  reference  to  the  will,  must  be  evident 
when  we  reflect  that  they  are  used  in  a  definite  sense,  and  not  as  mere  syno- 
nymes,  by  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  piirsuits  to  which  Smithson  devoted  his 
life.  In  England  lher«  are  two  classes  of  institutions,  founded' on  the  two 
ideas  conveyed  by  these  t^rms.  The  Royal  Society,  the  Astronomical,  the 
Geologicjil,  the  Statistical,  the  Antiquarian  Societies,  all  have  for  their  ol^ect 
the  increase  of  knowledge;  while  the  London  Institution,  the  Mechanics' 
Institution,  the  Surry  Institution,  the  Society  for  the  Diflfusion  of  Religious 
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Knowledge,  the  Society  for  the.DiSusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  are  all  in- 
lended  to  diffuse  or  disseminate  knowledge  among  men.  In  our  own  coUn* 
try^  also,  the  same  distinction  is  observed  m  the  use  of  the  terms-  by  men  of 
science.  Our  colleges,  academies,  and  common  schools,  are  recognised  as 
institutions  partially  intended  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  while  the  ex- 
press object  of  some  of  our  scientific  societies  is  the  promotion  of  the  disco- 
very  of  new  truths." 

Connected  with  the  last  annual  report  to  which  we  have  before  referred,  is 
the  report  of  Professor  Jewett,  the^  assistant  secretary,  on  the  subject  of  a 
libcary.  -  It  is  one,  of  the  most  able  and  interesting  papers  of  the  kind  that  we 
baye  seen.  We  condense  his  comparative  statistics  of  the  publib  libraries  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States: 

'^ Of  Great  Britain,  France.  Italv^  the  United  States,  Belgium,  Holland,  Ger- 
many, and  the  Scandinavian  Kingcloms,  it  appears  that  the  smallest  of  the  last, 
Deuaiark.  Is,  in  the  proportion  of  its  population,  the  richest  in  books,  while 
Spain  and  Russia  are  beyond  all  the  rest  of  Europe* 

**  The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  books  in  each  country,  as  ascer- 
tained by  recent  examinatiofas: 


Germany,    - 
France, 
Great  Britain, 
Rossia, 

United  States, 
Denmaik,    - 
Belgiam,     - 
Sweden, 
Spain, 
Norway,       * 


Naof 
Libraries. 

103 
241 

31 
120 
182 

13 

31 

16 

21 

14 


Aggwgate 
vote. 

Libraries  havfaig 
over  10,000  voU. 

6,578,000 

68 

4,771,000 
2,001,000 
1,321,000 

121 
23 
16 

1,294,000 

43 

660,000 

5 

614,000 

16 

258,000 
354,000 

-  7 
5 

167,00Q 

2 

The  average  size  of  libraries  possessing  more  than  10,000  volume$  is.  repre- 
sented in  the  following  table,  which  also  contains  the  number  of  volumes  in 
the  largest  library  of  each  coilntry,  and  the  number  of  volumes  to  each  million 
of  inhabitantB: 


Germany,     - 

France, 

Great  Britain, 

Russia, 

United  States, 

Denmark,     - 

Belgium, 

Sweden, 

Spain, 

Norway, 


Average  nzB 

Na  of  vo- 

of  Libraries     ' 

lumes  in  the 

above  10,000 

largert    Li- 

vdumea. 

brariefli 

^0,000 

600,600 

35,000 

800,000 

85j000 

420,000 

69,000 

464,000 

17,000 

70,000 

123,000 

400,000 

35,000 

100,000 

43,000 

150,000 

57,000 

200,000 

.  74,000 

126,000 

Na  of  vob. 
to  each  mil- 
lion of  peo- 
ple. 

136,000 

145,000 

83,000 

28,000 

64,000 

330,000 

153,000 

120,000 

30,000 

150,000  " 


To  this  statement  may  be  added  some  facts  in  relation  to  particular  libraries 

in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

The  Royal  {.ibrarv  of  Copenhagen  contains  463,000  volumes,  and  22,000 
mauDscripts,  while  that  at  Stockholm,  founded  by  Gnstaf  Vasa,  contains  70.000 
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Tolumes.  There  are  also  in  other  parts  ofDenmark,  and  Nor^t^ay^  and  Sweden 
immense  collectioris,  of  which  no  computation  has  been  made.  The  BtbH- 
otkequ*  du  Roi^  at  Paris,  contains  800,000  printed  books,  and  100,000  manu- 
scripts, not  counting  duplicates,  an(f  receives  an  increase  of  15,000  volumes 
annually.  This  library  is  open  to  the  public,  male  and  female,  without  any 
limitation  other  than  a  strict  surveillance  of  a  special  police. 

In  the  United  States  the  improvement  of  libraries  during  the  la^t  twenty 
years  has  been  immense.  W^en  Washington  Irving  wrote  his  History  of  the 
Life  and  Voyages  of  Columbus^  the  material  could  not  be  had  in  America. 
There  are  now  several  libraries  containing  all  he  would  desiret.  There  is  yet 
much  imperfectness  in  our  collections,  so  much  so  that  it  is  probable  tbat  even 
now  the  citations  of  Gibbon^s  creat  history  could  not  be  verified  on  this  conti- 
nent. The  library  of  Harvard  no^  contains  70,000  volumes,  and  is  well  se- 
lected, and  the  foundations  for  immense  collections  have  been  laid  by  more 
than  one  of  the^Uuiversitiesof  the  United  States^  and  especially  by  those  under 
the  control  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

In  relation  to  the  inadequacy  of  oar  collections,  notwithstanding  the  vast 
additions  that  have  been  made  within  a  few  years,  Professor  Jewett  remarks: 

"In  Mr.  Wheatoh's  History  of  International  Law — a  production  which  in- 
flects great  credit  upon  American  talent  ^nd  scholarship,'and  which  procured 
for  its  lamented  author  the  honour  of  election  to  the  French  Institute— 139 
works  are  referred  to  in'the  notes.  A  much  larser  number  were,  of  coarse, 
consulted,  many  of  which  are  mentioned  in  the  t)ody  of  the  work.  Thirty- 
nine  among  the  most  important  and  expensive  of  those  which  are  formally 
cited,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  largest  law  libraries  in  the  United  States. 
More  than  one-half  of  the  jemainder  are  common  books,  to  be  found  in  any 
well  selected  general  library  of  6,000  volumes.  This  work  was  written  in 
Europe.  It  could  not  have  been  written  in  this  country  from  the  materials 
contained  incur  public  libraries. 

'*If  we  take  a  book  of  a  different  kind,  demanding  for  its  composition  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  history  of  one  of  the  physical  sciences,  and,  con- 
sequently, requiring  the  assistance  of  authorities  less  accessible  and  of  less 
general  imp6rtanee,  the  result  will  l>e  all  the  more  striking. 

'<In  the  first  volume  of  Hoefer's  History  of  Chemistry.  251  works  are  re- 
ferred to.  Qf  these,  about  fifty  afe  pommoi(i  books,  to  be  iotmd  in  almost  any 
library  of  5,000  volumes.  Qf  the  remaining  1^1, 1  cannot  find  75  in  all  our 
public  libraries. 

'<  Mr.  J.  R.  Bartlett  informs  me  that  of  204  vrorks  which  he  refers  to  in  his 
report  on  the  progress  of  ethnology,  129  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  public  li- 
braries of  New  York,  nor  in  any  others  probajbly  in  the  United  States.  The 
cost  of  the  books  which,  in  order  to  prepare  his  work,  he  had  to  procure  at 
his  own  ezpensei  was  $1,Q00.  And  yet  this  report  is  only  a  pamphlet  of  151 
pages. 

<^  From  these  facts  it  is  manifest  that  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  the  lan- 
guage of  one  of  the  members  of  our  Board  of  Regents^  from  South  Carolina, 
who,  iu  a  report  to  the  Senate,  in  1836,  stated  that  ^<  our  whole  body  of 
literature,  if  collected  in  one  place,  would  not  afford  the  means  of  investi- 
gating one  point  of  science  or  literature  through  all.  or  even  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  what  has  been  written  on  it,"  Here,  he  adds,  ''where  the  foundations 
of  government  repose  on  the  aggregate  intelligence  of  the  citizens,  the  assist- 
ance afforded  by  publ jc  institutions  to  the  exertions  of  intellect  is  but  one- 
tenth  of  that  witmn  the  reach  of  the  mind  of  civilized  £ur6pe.'' 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  aocumulation  and  use  of  enormous  libraries,  the 
Professor  further  remarks: 
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It  has  been  snppoaed  bj  some  not  acquainted  with  researches  requiring 
many  books,  that  very  large  libraries  are  snperflaous.  They  calculate,  per- 
haps, how  many  boon  a  roan  can  read  in  a  long  Hfe,  and  ask  what  can  be 
the  nse  of  more.  Indeed,  manj  men  fond  of  reading  feel  like  an  English 
writer  of  some  note,  who  describes  his  pain  as  amounting  to  '^  midsummer 
madness^'  when  he  entered  a  large  library  and  reflected  how  small  a  number 
of  all  the  books  it  contained  he  could  read  through. 

'*  In  my  youthful  days."  says  De  Quincy,  <'  I  never  entered  a  great  library, 
say  of  100.000  Tolumea,  out  my  predominant  feeling  was  one  of  pain  and  dis- 
turbance of  mind,  not  much  unlike  that  which  drew  tears  from  Xerxes,  on 
leyiewine  his  immense  abny,  and  reflecting  that  in  one  hundred  years  no  one 
soul  would  resiain  alive.  To  me,  with  respect  to  the  books,  the  same  efl^ot 
would  be  brought  about  bjr  my  death.  Here,  said  I,  are  100,.000  books,  the 
worst  of  them  capable  of  giving  me  some  pleasure  and  instruction,  and  b^ 
fpre  I  can  have  had  time  to  extract  the  honey  from  one-twentieth  of  this  hive, 
in  all  likelihood  I  shall  be  sammoned  awav. 

'<Now  I  have  been  told  by  an  eminent  English  autho/,  that  with  respect  to 
one  singli  work,  namely :  the  History  of  Thuanus,  a  calculation  has  been 
made  by  a  Portuguese  monk,  which  showed  th^  bareily  to  read  over  the 
words,  and  allowing  no  time  for, reflection,  would  require  three  years'  labour 
at  the  rate  of,  I  thimc^  three  hours  a  day^  Further^  I  had  myself  ascertained 
that  to  read  a  duodecuno  volume  in  prose  of  four  hundred  paffes,  all  skipping 
being  barred,  and  the  rapid  readinj;  which  belongs  to  the  vulgar  interest  of  a 
novel,  was  a  very  sufficient  work  for  one  day.  Gmsequently,  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  per  annum,  that  is  with  a  very  small  allowance  for  the  claims 
of  life  on  one's  own  account  and  on  ^t  of  one's  friends.  One  thousand  for 
every  triennium,  that  is  ten  thousand  in  thirty  years,  will  be  as  much  as  a 
man  who  lives  for  that  only  can  hope  to  accomplish.  From  the  age  of  twenty 
to  eighty,  the  utmost  he  could  hope  to  travel  through  would  be  twenty  thou- 
sand volumes,  a  number  not,  perhaps,  above  five  per  cent,  of  what  the  mere 
current  litemture  of  Eurojg^  would  accumulate  in  that  period  of  years." 

Now,  supposing  for  a  moment  that  there  were  no  otner  use  to  be  made  of 
books  ^ut  the  reading  of  thegi  through  at  so  many  pages  the  hour,  one  would 
think  it  might  have  occurred  to  this  writer  that  there  are  among  the  frequent- 
ers of  a  large  library  a  great  variety  of  men,  With  a  wide  diversity  of  interests, 
tastes  and  pursuits;  that  though  each  might  not  be  able  to  read  through  more 
than  two  thousand  books— one-tenth  part  of  the  supposed  number — still  fifty 
men^  whose  reading  was  in  diflerent  directionS|  migut  call  for  a  hundred  thoo- 
sand. 

Of  tk$  financial  condition  #f  the  Smfthsonian  Institution,  thjS  following  report 

was  made  by  the  executive  committee,  Messrs.  W.  W.  Seaton,  J.  A.  Pearoe, 

and  A.  D.  Bache,  up  to  the  1st  Of  January,  1849. 

The  whole  amount  of  Smithson's  property  received  into  the  treasury  of  the 
0nited  States  on  the  Ist  September,  1^38,  was  $515,169.  The  interest  which 
had  accrued  on  the  same  up  to  1st  July,  1846,  when,  by  the  act  of  Congress, 
the  funds  were  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  was 
$242,129.  This  sum,  together  with  the  acciuinff  interest,  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents were  authorized  to  expend  in  the  erection  of  a  building  and  in  defraying 
the  current  expenses  of  tl^e  Institution. 

During  the  last  two  years  and  four  months,  in  which  the  Institntion  has 
been  under  the  charge  of  the  Regents,  there  has  been  expended  towards  at- 
tendance of  the  Regents,  and  incidental  and  miscellaneous  expenses,  the 
erection  of  the  building,  improvement  of  grounds,  salaries  of  oflicers,  the 
snmef       •  .  .  ...  ...    $106,520  19 
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Daring  the  same  time,  there  has  been  received 
from  interest  and  the  sale  of  treasury  notes, 
the  sum  of         .  .  .    9115,964  60 

Prom  the  Secretary's  lectures  at  Princeton,  1»000  00 

116,964  60 

^  

Leaving  a  balance  on  hand  of  10,444  41 

Funds  of  the  InsHtutioH. 

Amount  of  Smithson's  bequest,    .  .  .    $915,169  00 

Interest  due  the/eon  to  1st  July,  1846,      .  '  242,1^9  00 


$757,298  00 


Balance  on  hand  Isjt  January,  1849,  .  10,444  21 

Treasury  notes  on  hand,    .  .  ...       226,000  00 

Permanent  fund,    ....  .  515,169  00 

751,613  21 

If  to  this  we  add  the  prepiium  of  8  per  cent.,  which  treasury 

notes  now  bear,  say  .  .  '.  •  •        18,000  00 

The  funds  of  the  Institution  will  be  ....  4769,61321 
Thus  showing^  that  after  an  expenditure  of  $106,520  19,  the  cash  on  hand 
and  the  value  of  the  cash  investments,  exceed  the  amount  on  hand,  on  the 
denization  of  the  Ihstitution,  in  September,  1846,  by  about  $12,000,  subject, 
however,  to  a  few  outstandii^  accounts  not  yet  presented,  estimated  at 
$7,500. 


STATISTICS  OF  IMMIGRATION. 


FROtf  THE  NEW  YORK  COMMERCIAL  AOVERTUfBR* 

The  number  of  immiffrants  who  arrived  at  New  York  by  sea,  during  the  month 
of  June,  1849,  was  29,078;  being  an  increase  of  6,031  over  the  number  arriving 
in  June.  1848.  The  number  who  arrived  in  July  was  30,698;  being  an  tftcrease 
over  July,  1848,  of  6,476. 

Thus  the  number  who  arrived  in  June  and  July  of  the  present  year  wa859,I76| 
against  47,669  last  year;  an  increase  of  11,507  ih  two  months. 

Tbe  increase  in  the  present  year  is  32,818  over  the  number  arriving  in  tk^  same 
time  of  last  year.  And  the  number  arriving  in  seven  months  of  the  present  year 
is  more  than  fourfold  tbe  number  who  arrived  in  an  equal  time  of  1844. 

Tbe  following  table  will  show  the  places  of  birth  of  immigrants  who  arrived 
in  the  year  1849,  and  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  ascertain  therefrom  whence 
the  vast  increase  in  the  number  of  immigrants  arriving  in  thi^  country  is  princi* 
pally  derived. 

Table  showing  the  countries  in  which  the  immigrants' toere  bomjtoho  arrived  at 
New  York  \n  thejint  seven  months  of  1849. 

Totelm7moe. 

16,665. 

77,276, 

5,899. 

1,380. 

31,142.  \ 

1,396. 

1,742. 

441. 

865. 

14«. 


1849. 

Jan.  to  Mi^. 

June. 

July. 

Enffland 
Ireland 

9,248 

4,345 

3,072 

50,820 

12,691 

13,765 

Scotland 

2,869 

1,557 

1,573 

Wales 

601 

367 

312 

Germany- 

18,366 

8,088 

7,688 

France 

594 

247 

555 

Holland 

581 

431 

730 

Italy 

85 

224 

.       132 

Switzerland 

383 

356 

126 

Spain 

lt)3 

25 

15 
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1849. 

JaiLtoBfayi 

June. 

Jnfy* 

ToCalin7m(M. 

Poland 

35 

1 

30 

56. 

Russia 

10 

7 

17. 

Belgiam 

5  -  '  > 

d 

10  r 

17. 

Sweden 

48 

34 

241 

306. 

Portojral 

10 

4 

183 

196. 

West  Indiea 

96 

.  80 

133 

398. 

DenmariL 

86 

33 

108. 

Norway, 

3 

678 

096 

1,975. 

East  Indies 

4 

1 

5. 

Mexico 

6 

Is 

5 

13. 

Canada 

40 

8 

48. 

Africa 

8 

' 

8. 

NoraScotik 

33 

30 

30 

83. 

South  America 

11 

3 

3 

17. 

China 

1 

1 

3. 

Sicily 

3 

3 

6. 

Sardinia 

1 

90 

91. 

Turkey 

3 

13 

15. 

Greece 

4 

4. 

Sandwich  Islands 

8 

8. 

84,046  29,078  30,098  143,222. 

Of  the  143,333  immigrants  who  arrived  in  the  first  seven  months  of  the  pre* 
sent  year,  101,330  were  horn  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^  or  nearly  71  per 
cent.,  being  an  increase  in  the  proportion  over  the  previous  year  of  4  per  cent; 
and  of  the  remaining  43,003  there  were  34,143. wlio^wisre  born  in  GermanVt  or 
nearly  34  per  cent,  being  a  decrease  in  the  proportion  since  last  year  of  4|  per 
cent.    In  brief,  the  comparison  shows  &us : 

Seven  months  of  1848,  from  Great  Britain  67  per  cent, 

do.         1849,  do.  71        do. 

do.      .  1848,  from  GrermaAy  28^      do. 

do.  1849,  do.  24        do. 

There  are  not  the  same  means  of  making  a  comparison  as  to  the  place  of  birth 
of  immigrants  arriving  in  |>revious  yearsias  the  particularity  with  which:  the 
Commissioners  of  immigration  cause  a  register  >to  be  kept  of  the  birth-place  of 
each  immigrant  was  not  then  practia^d,  but  a  good  app^ximation  may  be  made 
by  taking  3ie  ports  whence  the  vessels  arrived  with  passengers  at  New  York.  In 
the  first  seven  months  of  1846  there  were  60,320  immigrants  Who  s^rrived  at  this 
port, as  follows: 

From  Sweden  and  Norway  640 

Spain  5 

Italy  and  Sicily  178 

All  other,  ports  194 


From  British  ports 
French  ports 
Hanse  Towns 
Belgium 
Holkmd 


38,488 

10,593 

6,322 

3,637 

1,110 


60,220 

It  is  quite  impracticable  to  separate  the  natiopalities  of  the  passengers  who 
arrived  from  these  ports  *  but  it  may  be  assumed  (with  hopes  of  tolerable  accu- 
racy) that  the  number  or  passengers  from  British  ports  represents  the  number  of 
immigrants  from  that  country,  aim  this  gives  a  proportion  of  sixty-three  per  cent, 
arriving  thence  in  the  first  seven  months  of  J846,  and  the  progress  since  then  is 
as  follows : 

Seven  months  1846.     Propoi|ion  of  immigrants  arriving  at  New  York,  born 

in  Gre^t  Britain  63  per  cent. 

Do.  1848  do.  ,        67    do. 

Do.  1849  .  do,  71    do. 
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There  ie  (me  faet  of  eonsiderable  intereet  presented  to  Tiew  in  regmrd  to  tlie 
profprees  ot  the  businese  of  transporting  passengers  to  this  ooontry;  ^nd  that  is 
the  great  increase  in  the  nambers  who  make  the  passage  in  the  winter.  In  the 
months  of  January,  Febroary,  and  Marth,  1844,  there  were  but  3,101  passengers 
arriving  at  New  York  by  sea;  though  in  the  same  months  in  this  ye^r  there  were 
no  less  than  36,706,  an  increaite  of  ihirteenfoldj  while  the  total  increase  of  im- 
migration in  the  seren  months  is  only  fourfold.  In  1844  only  about  one-aeven' 
teenth  of  the  number  of  immiffrants  arriving  in  the  first  seven  months  arrived  in 
January,  February,  and  Marcn ;  while  in  the  present  year  nearly  om-Jifth  of  the 
whole  arrived  in  the  first  thre^  months. 

The  tnferenee  to  be  drawn  from  this  st^te  of  facts  may  be  that  the  condition  of 
the  people  in  Great  Britain  during  the  winter  is  deteriorating,  and  that  they  are 
compelled  to  emigrate  in  the  depth  of  the  cold  season,  and  incur  its  severities 
and  daiffers  on  the  ooeSn,  from  the  fear  that  if  they  wait  until  a  more  genial  tinde 
they  will  be  left  without  the  means  of  emigrating  at  all.  And  £is  view  is 
strengthened  apparently  by  observing  the  large  numbers  who  arrive  here  in  a 
state  of  complete  destitution.  The  proportions  arriving  in  the  first  three  months 
out  of  the  seven  are  as  follows: 

Toisl  amvBo  in     An^fed  m  tfie       PkoportiaD  ainviDg  in 
aeten  montiii.      &att  8  n>onte  mst  3  montiii. 

1844  34,665       2,101        6  percent. 

1845  48,560       4,435        9    do. 

1846  60,m       5,360        9    do.. 

1847  102,118       9,882        9|   do. 

1848  110,404       15,827       13|   do. 

1849  143,929       26,708        18}   do. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  an  inference  Just  to  the  contrary  may  be  drawn*  that 
the  increased  numbers  of  those  who  embark  in  the  winter  may  result  from  the 
more  general  possession  of  means  to  encounter  the  greater  length  and  privations 
of  a  winter  voyage ;  as  also  from  the  expediency  of  Temaining  in  their  own  country 
60  long  as  the  time  of  year  affords  eniploym^nt  and  the  means  of  subsistence. 
It  may  be  supposed  that  those  who  com^  in  the  summer  are  under  a  pressing  ne- 
cessity to  come,  which  leaves  no  choice  of  time;  others,  better  off  in  the  world, 
can  afford  to  stav  until  the  harvestiiy  is  done,  kl^  and  ivake  their  voyage  in  the 
comparatively  idle  season. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  nroportion  between  the  Foreign  and  Native 
population, in  New  York,  the  Joumai  oi  Commerce  thus  replies; 

In  1845,  the  number  of  foreigners  in  the  city  of  New  York  was  128,495,  or% 
fraction  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  population,  which  was  374,2S3,  in- 
ftluding  13,913  coloured.  The  whole  number  of  voters  was  ^,937.  Of  the 
128,495  foreigners,  60,946  were  aliens;  L  e.,  a*  we  understand  it,  foreigners  not 
naturalized. 

The  increase  of  our  population  from  1840  to  1845,  was  58,591»  A. proportionate 
increase  since  taking  the  population  of  1845  (371,333)  as  a  new  basis  would 
give  us  at  present  about  435,000;  of  whom  150,000  or  160,000  may  be  foreigners, 
and  the  rest  natives.  As  nearly  half  the  foreign  population  in  1845  were  aliens^ 
it  may  be  presumed  (taking  into  view  the  immense  influx  of  foreigners  since,  and 
the  £aet  that  no  foieigrner  can  be  naturalized  until  he  has  been  in  the  country  at 
least  five  years)  that  naif  of  the  present  foreign  inhabitants  are  aliens.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  should  be  noted  that  a  larger  proportion  of  foreigners  than  of  natives 
are  adults,  and  consequently  that  other  things  being  eqoal,  a  larger  proportion 
of  them  would  be  voters.  lif  the  proportion  of  voters  among  foreigners,  aliens 
included,  were  as  great  as  among  the  natives,  the  number  of  &eign  voters  in  the 
city  in  1845  Woald  have  been  over  20,000,  and  would  now  be  about  35.000.  But 
in  point  of  feet,  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  is  now  about  18,090  out  or  a  total  of 
73,000.    That  is  to  say,  about  one>quarter  of  tlia  whole. 
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It  may  b»  that  wd  have  toot  made  a  suflloient  allowaaee  (net  in  the  increase 
of  voters  bat  of  population)  on  aocoont  ofthe  extraordinary  influx  of  immigrants 
within  a  few  years  past;  bat  oar  view  of  the  matter  is,  that  oomparativeW  few 
of  them  take  ap  their  residence  here^  while  the  vast  majority  pour  into  the  West, 
or  seek  a  home  in  other  cities  and  viUsfes,  or  among  the  farmers  of  this  and  the 
neighbonring  states* 

Xs  to  the  proportttm  of  Irish,  Germans,  &».,  oorapoein^  the  foreign  popolatton 
of  thi^  city,  an  approximation  to  the  troth  may  be  obtained  by  referring  to  the 
results  of  the  last  census,  (1845,)  when,  of  the  198,495  foreigners,  96,584  were 
Mttvee  of  Greet  firitain  and  irelajnf,  S4,4I6  of  Germany,  3  JIO  of  Prance,  508  of 
Mexico  and  South  American  States,  and  tlie  remaining  3,277  of  other  European 
eoantries  than  those  above  mentioiied.  Of  tl^  immigration  since  1845  S  much 
larger  proportion  than  before  consists  of  Germans ;  bat  still  <he  Irish  predominate. 
Nex|  year  a  new  census  will  be  taken,  which  will  give  ns  the  information  sought 
for  exactly.  .  # 

THE  COMMBftCE  OF  THE  LAKES. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Hon.  E'.  G.  Spaulding,  of  Bafialo^  for  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  the, Board  of  Trade  of  that  cit^,  to  the  United  States  Agent,  ap- 
pointed by  the  government  to  procure  statistical  information  in  relation  to  the 
Commerce  of  the  Lakes. 

The  extent  and  importance  of  our  fntemal  commerce  must  be  our  apoiogy  for 
making  copious  extracts  from  this  able  and  interesting  document. 

The  vast  and  increasing  commerce  of  the  West  having  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  General  Government^  an  agent  has  been  appointed  whose  duty  it  is  to  pro- 
care  all  necessary  information  in  regard  to  its  growth  and  progress.  ,  All  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  tonpage  employed  on  the  western  lates,  and  the  value  of 
property  annually  conveyed  to  and  fro,  has  heretofore  been  furnished  the  govern- 
ment by  Col.  J.  J.  Abort,  the  head  of  the  Topographical  Bureau.  This  gentleman 
has  been  indefatigable  in  his  exertions  to  plaoe  before  Congress  the  extent  of  the 
tirade  of  the  West,  the  facilities  for  doing  basiness  at  the  several  shipping  points, 
and  the  necessity  for  increasing  tbosb  racilities  by  furnishing  adequate  harbour 
room  and  erecting  suitable  works  for  t^  protection  of  life  and  property.  The 
very  loose  manner  in  which  the  official  re^nqs  from  many  of  the  collection  die* 
triets  have  been  made;  has  rendered  the  obtaining  of  accurate  information  a  work 
of  immense  labour.  To  obviate  this  an  agent  has  been  appointed,  whose  dnty  it 
is  to  visit  the  several  po^  of  entry  and  obtain  the  information  desired.  At  the 
request  of  Mr.  Milford,  the  agent  referred  to,  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Buffalo,  took 
measures  to  furnish  information  in  regard  to  this  point,  by  the  appointment  for 
that  purpose  of  a  proper  committee.— -It  is  due  to  Mr.  James  L.  Barton,  one  of  the 
committee,  to  say  that  the  grreat  bulk  of  the  labour  has  devolved  upon  him.  and 
the  very  creditable  manner  in  which  the  report  has  been  prepared,  is  aneviaence 
that  moeh  time  and  attention  have  been  bestowed  on  the  subject.  , 

BuppALO,  N.  Y.,  August,  1849. 

WiUiam  MUfordj  Esq.^  U,  States  Agent  for  froeuring  statistical  informationin  re- 
laiian  to  tke£ommerce  of  the  Ltutis* 

8m — ^Your  communication  addressed  [to  the  Board  of  Trade  of  this  city,  re* 
qnestiog  their  assistance  in  procuring,  for  the  use  of  the  Home  Department  at 
Washington,  information  on  ttie  following  subiects  having  reference 'to -the  eom- 
merctal  transaction^  at  the  port  of  Bnfialo,  during  the  year  1848,  vis.: 

1.  Imports,  coastwise,  quantity  and  value; 

%,      Do.     foreign,  do.         do.- 

S.  Exports,  coastwise,      do.         do. 
^    4.      Do.     foreign,  do.  do. 
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propellen  and  veMala,  regiitered  and  licensed 

hIi,  aod  their  aggregate  smoant  of  tonoBge; 
17^1,1849; 

lent  oonstrocted  or  being  coQilnieted  for  the 
red  to  aeommiltee  consUtingof  the  anderBtgned, 
nd  oarefnl  attemton  to  th^  anbjeol,  preeeni  the 
lieii  labotin : 
ml  tMlu*. 

the  ihorlneu  of  the  trips,  ptulicularl^r  eoroM 
li  which  the  boaiDM*  is  traneacled  dariog  the 
y  little  mal  Deoenity  there  is  for  doing  it,  the 
in  s  full  and  preuse  itatemeDt  of  the  kind  and 
.  full  end  petfeot  aeoount  of  the  sniiie  ioiporta 
Wlhis,  resssls  running  from  pott  to  port  within 
by  lew  to  report  their  cargoes.  The  baeinoss 
t  the  details  of  it,  it  (a  impoaaible  to  arrive  at. 
nber  in  all  its  varieties,  com,  oets,  barlay,  pork, 
es,  snd  nameroas  other  agricultural  produots. 
rom  manifeats  of  veseels  lu  the  Castom  House 
Trade,  the  committee  were  enabled  to  obtain 
;  is  longer  and  mora  in  detail  than  is  oauall  j 


r,i06 

Wool 

bales 

40,034 

),016 

Hops 

SI 

165 

Couon 

445 

383 

Hides,  slaa'd 

No. 

70,750 

3,1 19 

Hog^ll.« 

33,516 

1,819 

Hogs,  dressed 

8,551 

),1I7 

Beef  cattle 

675 

1,391 

Horses 

till 

0,000 

Sheep 

74 

8,605 

!;:;;& 

tons 

4,132 

7,800 

184 

9309 

roD,  bats  of 

No. 

6,009 

>;364 

ron,  bandies  of 
NaiU  and  spikes  tegs   . 

786 

1,B61 

6.466 

3,736 

Lead 

pigs 

37,953 

0,568 

Sugar,  U.  hogsheads 

350 

3^453 

Do.  do. 

barrals 

940 

^630 

Tallow 

4,496 

Lard  and  other  oil 

3,323 

9,850 

Soap  grease 

l!337 

9,090 

Coel 

tons 

13,950 

3;690 

Looiber 

feet 

43,121,309 

1,847 

Shi  ogles 

H 

'     4;060 

S8S 

Staves 

Ji 

8,091,000 

3,313 

Hemp 

865 

3808 

Sandpaper 

ream* 

1,660 

'331 

isr 

bushels 

365 

393 

barWls 

214 

9,SI3 

Do. 

boxes 

3,376 

1^163 

Candles,  iteuiiws 

lil03 
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Copper,  pigs  namber                160 

Corntirobms  doziens             1>^68 

Sheep  pelts  number           77,960 

Feathers  Sacks             3,096 

Rags  1,330 

Hogs'  hair  &  bristles  1 ,039 

Grindstones  tons              1,658  , 

Firebrick  No.            31,111 

Fireclay  ban'els                 821 

Hay  rakee  dozen                 174 

Hay  forks        .  .                              78 

Scythes  ,    83 

Axes  346 

Shovejs  and  spades  360 

Hoes  51. 

Sad  irons  barrels                 34 

Hoops,  floQT  barrel        M.  350 

Ale  and  beer  barrels               375 

Mineral  paint  350 

Castor  oil  43 

Popped  corn  19 


Soap 

Beeswax  P^^* 

Black  walnat  logs 

and  crotches         No» 
SaleratQS  casks  and 

barrels 
B^r  bottles  No. 

Cane  poles 

Broon^  corn       bundles 

Oil  meal  sapks 

Do.  casks 

tio.  tons 

Railroad  ties  No. 

Cedar  posts  and  logs 

Do.    do.  cords 

Oars  No. 

Oars  feet 

Handspikes  No. 

Liverpool  salt  bnshels 
Cannon^  (U.S.)  No. 
MnsketSf    do.     boxes 


333 
380 

733 

666 

16,873 

10,000 

3,619 

834 

330 

458 

65,000 

3,000 

320 

11,047 

33,814 

1,583 

3.500 

'  75 

515 


SunrnaiEs. — Household  famiture,  merchandise,  plaster,  ginseng,  mint  oil, 
Tarioos  kinds  of  roots,  barrels  of  hickory  nnts  and  chestnuts,  glue,  horns, 
boned,  cider,  vinegar,  maple  sugar,  bandies  of  flax,  veneering,  boxes  of 
glass  and  glass  ware,  mineral  specimens,  kc.^  &c,,  &c.  packages  33,317 

A^o— Large  quantities  of  ship  timber  and4>lank,  ships'  knees,  spars,  pine  saw 
logs,  building  and  dockinff  timber. 
Forming  an  estimated  value  of  $33,743,404. 

This  properly  is  the  growth  and  product  of  the  States  of  Pennsylvaniaf  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Tennessee,  Louisiana, 
Missouri^  Canada^  and  that  portion  of  New  York  bordering  on  the  Lakes.  In 
arriving  at  a  valuation,  the  utmost  care  has  been  taken  to  obtain  the  actual  worth 
of  the  different  articles  in  the  market.  Flour  is  valued  at  $4  73  per  bbl.,  wheat 
at  93  cents,  com  43}  cents,  and  oats  at  30  cents  per  bushel  ^  pork  and  bacon,  in- 
clodinff  smoked  hams,  at  $10  65  per  bbl.,  which  was  the  average  price  of  mess 
pork;  butter  at  12  cents  per pouna,  lard  $6  63};  cheese  $5  88};  and  for  the  va- 
rious other  articles,  the  doors  of  dealers  and  others  conversant  with  the  market 
have  been  consulted.  The  copnmittee  are  satisfied  the  ffross  valuation  might 
easily,  without  doing  injustice  to  the  trade,  have  been  much  increased. 

2i.  ImportSy  foreign,  qiumtity  and  value. 

In  abstracting  the  various. manifests,  it  was  not  discovered,  until  the  work  was 
nearly  finished,  that  the  distinction  between  coastwise  and  foreign  imports,  had 
not  been  made.  The  great  labour  of  goine  over  the  work  for  tnkt  purpose  was 
not  deemed  of  sufficient  consequence  to  undertake  it,  and  the  preceding  table  of 
imports  coastwise,  includes  the  foreign.  The  kind  and  description  of  the  foreign 
imports  are,  pine  lumber  and  shingles,  saw  logs,  railroad  ties,  sheep  pelts,  srass 
seed,  plaster,  horses,  fars,  some  wheat  and  fiour,  Liverpool  salt,  wool  and  nu- 
merous small  articles  which  enter  into  our  retail  trade.  The  value  of  the  im- 
ports, as  made  up  at  the  Custom  House,  was  $139,004,  viz.: 

Foreign  goods  imported  in  American  vessels  38,910 

Do.  do.  foreign        do.  100,094 

$139,004 
2d,  ErporiSf  Coarttrise,  quantify  and  value. 

It  Is  utterly  impossible  to  specify  the  articles  under  this  head:  they  include 
almost  every  thing  that  can  be  enumerated,    llie  property  landed  at  Buffalo  from 
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the  Erie  Canal,  the  Albany  and  BufTaln  Railroad^lhe  mannfactares  and  prodaetions 
of  this  city,  anid  the  qierchandite  sold  in  this  city  to  the  Western  trade,  cobs titu id 
the  exjpiorts.  ' 

The  States  using  the  Lake  route  in  1848  for  transporting  their  merchandise  and 
other  supplies,  were  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Indiana.  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  Missouri,  Kentucky.  Tennessee,  New  York  bordering  on  lake  Erie,  and 
Canada  West. 

(Condensed  tables  are  here  ^Itob  from  the  statements  of  the  canal  office,  of 
the  various  quatititiefl  and  yalaation  of  canal  imports,  for  the  year  1848,  and  also, 
of  the  different  kinds  of  property,  quantities  and  value,  which  cleared  kj  the 
Albany  and  Bu&lo  Railroad. 

These  tables,  or  similar  ones,  we  have  givei\  in  a  former  nnmber.  The  re- 
port thus  proceeds :)  ' 

From  the  fore^ing  statemepts  the  value  of  the  Export  Commerce  (including 
Foreign,  which  amount  will  be  given  under  its  proper  bead)  of  Buffalo  duruig 
the  year  1848,  may  with  considemble  certainty  be  arrived  at 
.  Pr(^rty  janded  here  from  the  Erie  canal,  originally  destined  for  the  Western 
States  29,486,393 

do.        do.        do.  '     Canada  West  46,382 

do.  for  Buffisdo  and  &at  portion  x>f  New  York  on  and  near  Lake 
Erie  8,072,345 

Received  by  the  Albany  and  Buffalo  Railiroad  3,212,8^2 
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11,285,177 
To  determine  what  amount  of  Ais  sum  of  1 1,285,177  dollars,  enters 
into  the  Lake  Commerce,  the  committee  think,  that  by  adding  to  it 
the  value  of  manufactured  articles  of  iron-mongery,  cabinet  ware,  lea^ 
ther,  white  lead,  upholstery,  and  the  production  of  numerous  other 
manufactures  in  this  eity ;  a  large  portion  of  dry  goods  of  light  weight 
bu  t  valuable,  brought  on  by  railroad  originally  started  for  the  Western 
States ;  the  export  of  the  largest  portion  of  the  salt  brought  up  the 
canal'  the  large  .amount  of  merchandise  sold  wholesale,  and  retail  to 
the  Western  ti;aders; — it  will  not  be  exaggerating  to  place  the  value 
at  three-iburths  of  the  canal  and  failro^  importation^  which  will 
give  an  amount  of  8,463,883 

Forming  a  total  of  37,996,658 

These  statements  show  that  the  importations  from  the  EastFacd  into  this  city, 
in  1848,  were  equal  to  the  sum  of  940,817,952;  of  whi(;fa  aniount  ^7,996.653 
entered  into  and  formed  the  export  commerce  of  this  Port  that  year,  to  the.We,*- 
tem  States.  .The  value  of  the  imports  from  the  Lakes  so  far  as  they  can  be  ar- 
rived at,  is  $22jl43,40i,  making  the  total  of  the  Lake  Commerce,  of  importa^nd 
exports  from  this  port  in  1848,  $60,140,0^2. 

4ih.  ExportSj  Foreign,  quantity  and  value. 

The  Committee  are  unable  to  specify  in  detail  the  articles  which  make  up  our 
Foreign  export  trade,  and  can  only  refer  to  them  by  name.  They  consist  of  mer- 
chandise received  by  the  Erie  Canal  originally  destined  for  Canada,  various  ar- 
ticles of  merchandise  purchased  in  this  city,  as  well  as  considerable  wheat,  flour, 
pork  and  whiskey  used  on  the  public  works  in  Canada,  and  for  the  trade  of  Ihe 
St.  Lawreoce.  The  amount  of  exporta  as  given  at  the  Custom  House  is  $254,254, 
as  follows : — 

Ex  porta.  Foreign  goods  in  American  vessels  6,089 

"  "  "         Foreign        "  52,906 

*'         Domestic  jirod ace  in  American  vessels  51,938 

"  "  "  Foreign        •*  143,391 

254,254 


Tonnagre. 

ValoatioQ. 

16,741.31 

S884,000 

4,935.40 
7,430.75 

206,000 

235,000 

13,531.39 

401,300 

106.54 

6,100 
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5th.  Number  of  Steam  Boats j  Steam  Propetters  ^md  Vestds  RMfpatered  and  Licensed 
in  the  DistrtU  cf  Buffalo^  tfteir  tonnage  and  value. 

Bj  refenioflr  to  tbe  Castom  i|oQ8e  reeords,  we  find  the  followlbg  named  Boats, 
PropelleiB  ana  Vessels,  their  tonnage  and  the  nomber  of  persons  employed  there- 
on, registered  aad  licensed  in  this  District  in  1848. 

(Here  follows  a  table  containing  the  names  in  full  and  the  tonnage  of  all  the 
lake  Tessels,  which  is  thas  summed  op  by  the  Committee :) 

Forming  a  tdtri  as  follows : — 

Class.  Number. 

Steatbers  28 

Propellers    ,  14 

Brigs              -  32 

Schooners  86 

Sloops  and  Scows  4 

Total  164  44,744.49  $1,722,400 

To  arrtre  at  the  Taloe  of  ^is  pro|>ertT  was  a  nlost  difficult  matter.  It  would 
not  aoewer  to  put  it  down  at  the  original  cost,  nor  yet  so  Ibnf,  as  to  satisfy  those 
owning  it  that  we  had  placed  a  Talue  upon  it  far  below  its  real  market  as  well 
as  intrinsic  worth.  To  obTiate  these  objections^  the  committee  not  only  appraised 
the  several  ressels,  but  they  referred  the  matter  to  an  experienced  ship-carpenter, 
and  to  others  well  conyersant  with  the  property.  The  several  parties  made  se- 
parate estimates  without  consultation  with  each  other,  and  the  amount  arrived  at, 
as  stated  in  this  report,  is  the  result  of  the  mode  adopted. 

Bth.  Number  ofpersoiM  employed. 

By  reference  ^to  the  boolu  at  the  Custom  House^  we  ascertain  the  number  of 
persons  employed  on  the  various  vessels  licensed  and  registered  ih  this  District 
in  1848,  were— 

Employed  on  Board  Sleamers     r  803 

Do.  Propellers  275 

Do.  Brigs  330 

Do.  Schooners  714       . 

Dou  Sloops  and  Scows  14 

Total  number  employed  2,136 

7<&.  Number  of  Arrivals  and  Departures  during  tAe  season,  of  Steamers  and  Fes- 
sels^  and  thetr  aggregate  tonnage. 

.  From  the  Custom  House  books,  the  number  of  arrivals  and  departores  reported 
(which  do  not  include  all)  and  gross  amoont  of  tonnage  was— 

For  quarter  ending  March  31,  1848.  No.  Tons.  Hands* 

Arrivals  from  Foreign  ports,  American  ves.  728  45,391.27  1,456 

Do.        '.  do.  Foreign 

Cleared  to           do.             American  ves.  728  45^39 U27  1,456 

Do.  do.  Foreign  ves. 

Arrivals,  coastwise  6  2,185.23   '  133 

Cleared,        do.  8  3,829.52  187 

For  the  quarter  ending  June  30. 

Arrivals  from  Foreign  ports,  American  ves.  845  53,301.19     ^      1,708 

Do.            do.             Foreign  ves.  263  55,417.79  3.304 

Cleared  to           do.             American  ves.  866  64,831.41  1^816 

Do.            do.             Fpreignves.  264  53,906.77  3,242 

Arrivals,  coastwise  1,202  330,540.23  16,175 

Cleared,  >      do.  1,235  356^330.35  16,953 


No.. 

Tom. 

Hands. 

-                                                1 

740 

46,643.19 

1,495 

23^ 

49,365.79 

2,891 

758 

49,990.41 

1,586 

231 

47,168.77 

2,837 

1,052 

289,223.23 

14,U>3 

1,061 

311,787.35 

i4,834 

837 

52,832.70 

1,732 

114 

30,663.78 

1,634 

846 

53,631.24 

1,782 

116 

99,702.13 

1,642 

832 

230,559.97 

11,135 

742 

208,101.05 

10,095 
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For  the  qaarter  ending  September  30. 

ArriT&la  from  Foreign  ports,  American^  yeB« 

Do;  do.  Foreign  vee. 

Cleared  to  do.  American  yea. 

Do.  do.  Foreign  vea.   . 

Arrivals,  coastwise 
Cleared,        do. 

For  the  quarter  ending  December  31. 

Arrivals  from  Foreign  ports,  American  vea. 

Do.  do.  Forei^  vea. 

Cleared  to  do.  American  vea. 

Do.  do.  Foreign  vea. 

Arjii^als,  coastwise 
Cleared,        do. 

The  entrance  and  clearance  of  American  vessels  from  and  to  Foreign  porta  in 
this  statement  appear  very  large :  the  reason  of  it  is  this— a  steam  fernrboat  mna 
regalarly  across  the  Niagara  river  from  Black  Rock,  which  is  included  in  the 
other  arrivals  and  departares.  To  arrive  at  the  number  that  justly  and  properly 
belongs  to  commerce,  the  committee  exclude  all  the  American  arrivals  and  clear- 
ances from  and  to  Foreign  ports  in  the  quarter  ending  March  31,  and  seven-eighths 
of  the  same  during  the  remainder  of  the  aeason*  This,  we  are  informed  by  the 
officials  at  the  Custom  House,  would  sive  a  very  near  account  of  the  number  of 
American  vessels  engaged  in  commercial  business  with  Foreign  ports. 

A  statement  of  the  entire  number  of  arrivals  and  cleacancea  we  have  given,  and 
making  therefrom  the  deductions  above  stated,  shows  that  as  .near  as  the  accounts 
can  be  made  np,  the  arrivala  and  departures  were  8084,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage 
of  2,045,175  tons. 

8/A.  Th^  population  of  the  c%,  January  1, 1849. 

Much  diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  real  number  of  our  population — many 
judicious  persons  putting  it  as  high  or  higher  than  45,000.  The  last  official  cen- 
sus was  tne  State  census  of  1845j  which  gave  the  number  29.837.  Estimating 
from  the  number  of  votes  polled,  and  from  the  number  of  children  at  our  public 
schools,  which  is  the  only  guide  we  have,  the  committee  prefer  placing  the  num- 
ber at  40,000,  to  going  beyond  it.  In  1850,  only  one  year  from  this  time,^  the 
United  States  census  will  be  taken,  when  the  true  number  will  be  ascertained. 
In  estimating  as  we  have  to  do  now,  the  committee  prefer  erring  by  putting  the 
number  under,' than  over  the  real  amount. 

The  answer  to  the  ninth  inquiry,  viz.:  The  works  of  internal  improvements 
constructed  for  the  benefit  of  commerce,  is  deferred  to  a  subsequent  number. 


GROWTH  AND  COMMERCE  OF  MILWAUKIE. 

Among  the  Lake  ports  which  have  sprung  up  as  if  by  magic  in  the  west, 
none  have  perhaps  had  a  more  rapid  growth  than  Milwaukie,  situated  upon 
the  Wisconsin  shore  of  Lake  Micnigan.  From  the  statistics  of  the  place  re- 
cently collected  for  the  agent  of  the  government,  and  published,  it  appears 
that  in  May,  1834,  Mr.  Solomon  Juneau  was  the  only  white  settler  within 
the  limits  of  what  is  now  the  city  of  Milwaukie.  The  following  table  of 
census  returns,  taken  since  that  period,  exhibits  the  rate  of  increase  in  the 
popnlation'. 

1838,  -  -  -  -  -  --  700 

1840,  -  -  ...  .  -  ij700 

1842,  -  -  .  -  .  .  2,700 
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1846,— June  1,        -  «  *  -  -  9,655 

1847,— Dec.  15,       .  .  -  -  -  14,661 

1849,— Aug.  (estimated)    -  -  -  .  18,000 

Equally  rapid  has  been  the  augmentation  in  the  exports  of  produce,  &c. 
It  was  in  1845,  that  the  first  shipments  of  wheat  and  flour,  to  any  extent,  were 
made  from  Milwaukie.    The  following  table  shows  how  this  business  grows. 

EXPORTS  FROM  MILWAUKIS. 

Wheat  InMhds.  Floor  bbli. 

1845,  ......     95,510  7,550 

1846,  ....    .    -    213,448  15,756 

1847,  , 508,011  35,840 

1848,  .    .  •  .    .    .    -     612,574  .  92,732 

1849,  -    -    -    •    -    -   1,148,807  201,942 

h  is  proper  to  remark  that  the  exports  for  1849,  in  the  above  table,  embrace 
those  from  July  1, 1846,  to  Juljr  Ij  1849,  while  those  for  the  four  previous 
years  are  foe.  the  season  of  nayigalion  in  each  year  respectirely. 

The  value  of  exports  from  Muwaukie  in  1848  were  of  manufactured  arti- 
cles 9 1)71 4,200«  and  of  agricultural  products  $2,098,469.  making  a  total  of  ex- 
ports ot  83,812,669.  The  value  of  imports  of  merchanalse,  &c.,  for  the  same 
period  was  $3,828,650.  There  arie  in  Milwaukie  five  flouring  mills,  propelled 
oy  w'ater  power,  and  one  by  steam,  containing  seventeen  run  of  stone,  each 
ran  capable  of  turning  out  80  to  100  bbls.  flour  per  day,  and  consuming  in  all 
7000  bushels  wheat  daily. 

There  are  thirty-nine  sail  vessels  owned  in,  and  sailing  out  of  that  port^^  of 
which  the  total  tonnage  is  5.542;  also,  stock  in  steamers  and  propellers  of 
3000  tons;  making  the  total  tonnase  owned  in  the  port  8,542, 

Sixteen  sail  vessels  are  engagea  exclusively  in  the  lumber  trade,  and  the 
remainder  in  freighting  produce  and  merchandise. 

ARRIVALS  SURINO  THS  SEASOM  OF  1848. 

Steamers,           .           -           ...  -           .  498 

Propellers,          -           -            -           -  .           »  248 

Barques  and  brigs,        -           -           .  .           .  119 

Schooners,          -^-.'       .  '..  511 

Total,  -  .  .  -  -  -        1,376 


MICHIGAN. 

The  growth  of  this  youthful  member  of  the  confederacy  has  been  wonder- 
fully rapid.  In  1830  her  settlemeof  had  hardly  commenced;,  now  her  pop n- 
lation  is  not  less  than  400,000.  Her  soil  l)ears  every  species  of  grain  which 
thrives  in  the  State  of  New  York.  In  1847,  she  exported  over  one  million  of 
barrels  of  flour,  an  amount  ten  times  greater  than  all  the  wheat  and  flour  that 
passed  through  the  Erie  canal  from  west  of  Bufl!alo  in  1835.  Her  total  ton- 
nage in  1847  was  over  35,000,  and  its  value  is  estimated  at  Sl,757,250.  The 
a^regate  commerce  for  the  same  year  was  over  thirteen  millions.  Her  fish- 
enes  yield  $200,000  a  year;  her  wool  product  is  over  $400,000.  Iron,  copper, 
salt,  .and  plaster,  are  indigenous  and  aoundant. 


COMMERCE  OF  CINCINNATI. 

From  an  interesting  article  in  the  Cincinnati  Gazette,  in  reference  to  the 
commerce  of  that  flourishing  city,  we  gather  the  following  statistics  of  some 
of  the  principal  articles  of  trade.    The  commercial  year  opens  on  the^  1st  of 
September,  and  closes  on  the  3l8t  of  August. 
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lMP0Bt9w 

.    1846-7. 

1847-8. 

lo4o  V. 

Cotton,  bales, 

12,528 

13,476 

9,058 

Coffee,  bags, 

59,337 

89,242 

74,961 

Molasses,  barrels, 

«7,^18 

51,001 

52,691 

Rice,  tierces. 

1,145 

2,494 

3,365 

Sugar,  hogsheads,        •     .    . 

16,649 

27,153 

22,685 

Do.    barrels,    • 

7,196 

11,175 

7,575 

Dp.    boxes,      •        ... 

6,177 

2,928    . 

1,847 

Total  packages^'    . 

129,^48 

188,469 

172,582 

£p>0RT8. 

1846-7. 

1847-8. 

1848-^9. 

CottoD>  beleS)      •        ... 

5,077 

6,123 

4,000 

€ofiee,  bags. 
Molasses,  barrels. 

13,037 

18,587 

18,907 

9,<H6 

18,332 

17,750 

Sugar,  hogsheads^ 

4,iMW 

5,M9 

8,443 

FORlAKDBIIf. 

■ 

The  following  is  a  comparative 

Statement  of  the  stocic  of  Pork  and  Beef  ex- 

ported  from  CuM5innati|  and  in  the  Inspection  Warehouse,  at  New 

Orleans^  on 

the  first  of  the  last  three  months. 

Pork. 

July  1. 

August  1. 

Sept.  1. 

Clear,  barrels,     • 

53 

103 

151 

Prime  Mess, 

116 

57 

27 

jNiess,          •        •        •        . 

22,224 

22,187 

18,SI6 

Mess,  Ordinairy, 

4,988 

5,078 

4,500 

SoA  Mess, 

648 

132 

90 

Prime,        •        •        •        • 

6,172 

5,093 

3,124 

Prime  Ordinary,           . 

.  •  .  • 

.... 

•  •  •  • 

iSoft  Prime,         .        ... 

522 

478 

502 

Rumps  and  Chines,.     • 

2,348 

2,721 

2,647 

Inferior  and  Damaged, 

618 

916 

567 

Not  Inspected,             •        . 

3,252 

2,319 

1,880 

Total,  barrels. 

40,941 

39,084 

.  32,604 

Bsir. 

July  1. 

August  1. 

V-  Sept.  1. 

Prime  Mess,  tierces,    • 

80 

•  •  • 

•  .  • 

Do.          barrels,    • 

650 

276 

• .  • 

Mess,  barrels,      • 

1,114 

662 

946 

Mess,  Ordinary,  .        •  ,      . 

162 

196 

132 

Prime,         .        '.        •        • 

462 

541 

492 

B.  Beef,      •        •        •        • 

27 

49 

50 

Inferior  and  Damaged, 

.  • 

202 

210 

Rumps,       •        •        •        • 

89 

... 

•  •  • 

Mess  and  Prime,  half  barrels. 

1,288 

1,208 

107 

Total,          .        • 

3,772 

3,129 

2,323 

Total  tierces. 

30 

.  .  •  • 

•  •  .  • 

'     Total  barrels, 

2,451 

1,926 

1,248 

Total  half  barrels, 

1,288 

1,203 

1,075 

3,772 


3,129 


2,323 


The  stock  Of  Lard,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  is  13,500  tiecoes  and  bsr^ 
rels,  and  43,000  kegs.    Last  year,  2,000  barrels  and  3,800  ksgs. 
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COMMERCE  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 

We  extraet  from  the  New  Orleans  Price  Carrent  the  foHowing  tables,  show- 
ing the  trade  of  that  port  for  a  namber  of  years  past.  The  amount  of  tonna^ 
entered  during  the  year  1846-49  was  898.920  tons,  against  900,448  ]ast  year. 
The  yalae  of  the  exports  for  the  year  enoing  30th  June  last  was  f66,89IS^571, 
against  •67,182,823  the  previous  year.  The  y^ne  of.  the  receipts  from  the 
interior,  during  the  past  roar  years,  was  as  follows : 

1848-^9         .  •         #81,989,699 1  1846-7  .         •99/6SS,2S6 

1847-8  .  79,779,151  1 1849-6  •  77, 1939484 

COVPARATITI  REOSIPTB  AT  ITSW  eRLEAMS  FOR  FOUR  TRASS. 


ART1CI.X8. 

1848-9. 

1847-8. 

1846-7. 

1645^6. 

Apples,  barrels, 

54,»87 

39,518 

30,612 

26,775 

Bacon,  asst  casks,  &c.,     . 

32,066 

45,119 

36,932 

25,213 

Bacon,  barrels  and  boxes,  ^ 

32456 

•  •  •  •  • 

^ 

Bacon  Hams,  hogsheads,  . 

10331 

18,539 

14,518* 

12,002 

Bacon  in  Bulk,  pounds,     < 

217,000 

381,140 

425,163 

492,700 

Bag|(tng,  pieces,        ^ 

72,941 

77,682 

60,989 

96,601 

Butter,  kegs. 

57,072 

45,213 

51,384 

44,170 

Batter,  barrels. 

2,144 

1,156 

872 

1,492 

Bees'-wax,  barrels,   . 

,481 

698 

1,109 

1,204 

Beef,  barrels  and  tierces,   . 

80,590 

60,260 

53,968 

62,231 

Beef,  Dried,  poonds. 

20,300 

56,100 

49,000 

98,200 

Buffalo  Robes,  packs. 

23 

14 

55 

1,031 

COTTOH. 

* 

. 

La.  and  Mi.,  bales. 

.      811,205 

883,144 

453,842 

765,315 

Lake,  bdes. 

15,781 

13,734 

4,356 

14,276 

N*  Alabama  and  Ten.,  bfl 

les,  217,078 

227,561 

211,502 

222,677 

Arkansas,  bales,     • 

46,733 

64,294 

35,279 

34,876 

Mobile,  bales,        * 

35,164 

10,857 

16,379 

6,356 

Florida,  bales. 

5,065 

4,268 

16,966 

5,884 

Texas,    do.,         • 

11,356 

10,007 

2,345 

4,240 

Com  Meal,  barcelci,  ^  ' 

12,097 

47,543 

B8,159 

3,905 

Com  in  Ears,  barrels. 

..    295,711 

509,683 

619,756 

358,573 

Cora,  Shdled,  sadu. 

.    l,7Q6,3f2 

1^083,466 

2,386,510 

1,166,120 

Cheese,  boxes, 

64^287 

52,862 

57,429 

^7,392 

Coal,  Western,  barrels. 

.      315,000 

320,006 

366,500 

262,800 

Dried  Peaches,  barreb, 

469 

885 

3,009, 

127 

Dried  Apples,  barrels. 

2,495 

1,173 

5,761 

930 

Flaxseed,  tierces. 

l,188^ 

4,393 

962 

823 

Flour,  barrels. 

.    1,013,177 

706,958 

1,617,675 

837,985 

Feathers,  bags. 

3,939 

2,594 

3,498 

4,607 

Hemp,  bales. 

19,856 

21,584 

60,238 

30,980 

Bides,      .         • 

30,570 

47,662 

98,342 

112,913 

Iron,  Pig,  tons. 

413 

'    701 

1,161 

1,083 

Lard,  hogsheads. 

790 

459 

143 

45 

Lard,  tierces  and  barrels, 

.       214,362 

216,031 

117,077 

107,639 

Lard,  kegs. 

.       276,485 

303,661 

275,076 

334,969 

Lea4ptg«» 

•       508,657 

606,966 

660,129 

785,394 
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- 

.    1848-9. 

1847-8, 

1846-7. 

1845-6. 

Lead,  Bar,  keffs, 
Lead,  White,  kegs,   . 

949 

787 

1,291 

1,431 

7,795 

9,203 

11,686 

7,853 

Molasaefl,  barrels. 

,       165,807 

159,460 

61,710 

132,363 

Oil,  Linseed,  barrels, 

1,409 

2,327 

3,637 

1,136 

Oil,  Castor,  barrels. 

2,628 

1,199 

1,439 

2,379 

Oil,  Lard,  barrels,     « 

8,842 

MO; 

2,573 

2,606 

Potatoes,  barrels. 

146,116 

151,860 

142,888 

107,058 

Pork,  lierces  and  barrels,  « 

530,643 

356,480 

302,170 

369,601 

Pork,  boxes,     . 

18,?79 

• 

•  •  ••  • 

•    *    k    • 

Pork,  hogsheads, 

18,499 

14,201 

9,452 

9,988 

Pork,  in  bulk,  pounds, 

10,273,680  13,1164,430 

8.459,700 

9,740.752 

Packing  Yarn,  reels. 
Skins,  Deer,  packs,  • ' 

2,211 

3,333 

2,193 

1,193 

1«301 

1,361 

1,784 

4,304 

Shot,  kegs. 

4,377 

5,258 

3,992 

8,103 

Sugar,  hogsheads,     • 

125,592 

128,112 

82,011 

93,109 

Sugar,  barrels. 

5,873 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

Tallow,  barrels, 

10,622 

4,357 

6,658 

8,255 

Tobacco,  leaf,  hogsheads. 

52,335 

55,882 

55,598 

72,890 

Tobacco,  chew,  kegs, 

2,315 

6,390 

3,930 

3,040 

Tobacco,  bales. 

33 

118 

1,001 

1,105 

Whiskey,  barrels, 

125,029 

135,333 

126,553 

117,104 

Window  Glass,  boxes. 

575 

4,260 

3,805 

,2,831 

Wheat,  barrels  and  sacks^  . 

238,911 

149,181 

833,649 

403,786 

COTTON  FACTORIES  IN  ALABAMA, 

The  Montgomery  Journal  notices  two  new  iiactones  under  headway  in  Au- 
toga  county.  One  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  to  work  3,500  spindles  and  100 
looms,  to  manlifacture  cotton  goods  alone,  and, will  go  into  operation  next 
January.  The  other  has  a  capital  of  $75,000,  and  will  be  for  cotton  and 
woollen  goods.  Both  are  near  the  Alabama  river,  have  fine  water  power^  and 
are  situated  in  a  healthy  and  abundant  provision  region. 

It  affords  us  sincere  pleasure  to  chronicle  su(£  enterprises,  which  are 
sources  of  individual  as  well  as  public  benefit.  With  the  staple  commodity 
at  the  doors  of  her  factories,  and  possessing  operative  labour  of  the  cheapest 
character,  we  see  no  reason  why  the  South  should  not  compete  with  the  North 
in  the  manufacture  of^cotton  fabrics.  The  establishment  of  a  cotton  foctory 
and  of  other  nurseries  of  productive  industry,  will  accomplish  more  for  the 
independence  of  the  South,  than  any  resolves  on  paper  can  possibly  do.  The 
people  of  Georgia  have  long  since  made  this  important  discovery,  and  it 
affords  us  pleasure  to  observe  that  Alabama  is  becoiaing  fully  alive  to  the  wis- 
dom of  the  policy  pursued  by  Georgia. 


PUBLIC  MONEYS— TREASURY  OF  UNITED  STATES. 

V.  S.  TREASURER'S  BTATEMENT, 

Showing  the  amount  at  his  credit  in  the  Treasury^  July  23e2,  1B49, 

In  what  place.  Amount  subject 

todrait 

Assistant  Treasurer,  Boston,  Mass.  9209,882  58 

Assistant  Treasurer,  New  York,  N.  t.  815,067  29 
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Assistant  Treasurer,  Plilladelphia,  Pa.  92,723  91 

Treasury  United  States,  Washington,  D.  C.  164,212  85 

Assistant  Treasurer,  Charleston,  S.  C.  85,335  02 

Assistant  Treasurer,  New  OHeans,  La.  632,633  77 

Assistant  Treasurer,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  79,630  17 

Depository  at  Buflalo,  N.  T.  4,867  80 

Depository  at  Baltimore,  Md.  .  23,667  02 
Depository  at  Kiohmond,  Va. 

Depository  at  Wilmington,  N.  C.  1,806  95 

Depository  at  Savannah,  Ga.  4,176  47 

Depository  at  Mobile,  Ala.  46,446  88 

Depository  at  Nashville,  Tenn.  7,790  92 

Depository  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  79,022  41 
Depository  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Depository  at  Norfolk,  Va. 

Depository  at  Little  Rock,.  Ark.  (late  receiver,)  18,851  78 

Depository  at  Jefiersonville,  Ind.  281,450  86 

Depository  at  Chicago,  III.  14,926  48  ' 

Depository  at  Detroit,  Mich.  12,082  96 

Depository  at  Lhtle  Rock,  2,551  96 

Suspense  account,  92,804  71 

Mint  of  the  United  States,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  710,000  00 

Branch  Mint  of  the  United  States,  Charlotte,  N.  C.                  32,000  00 

Branch  Mint  of  the  United  States,  Dahlonega,  Ga.  26,850  00 

Branch  Mint  of  the  United  States,  New  Orleans,  La.  79,421  95 

$8,424,391  18 
Deduct  suspense  slccount,  2,804  71 

Net  amount  subject  to  draft,  '    •3,422,086  42 

Treasury  DeparimerU,  July  31,  1849. 
The  receipts  into  the  Treasury  during  the  quarter  ending  the  dOth  of 

June,  1849,  as  nearly  as  can  now  be  ascertained,  ^ere,  namely:  . 

From  customs,  #5,794,256  50 

«*     lands,  279,685  26 

'<     miscellaneous  sources,  63,500  00 

*<     loan  of  1847,  (Treasury  notes  funded,)  2,986,600  00 

««     loan  of  1848,  2,017,450  00 

tll,141,491  76 
Expenditures  of  the  United  States  from  1st  April  to  80th  June,  1849: 
Civil  list,  miscellaneojus,  and  foreign  intercourse,  (including 

83,500,000  under  the  treaty  with  Mexico,)  $3,909,143  12 

On  account  of  the  arnly,  ^.  92,268,203  69 

*'  Indian  Department, .  441,717  41 

"  fortifications,  129,127  52 

**  pensionj,  162,380  17 

8,001,428  79 
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On  ftccoimt  of  the  navy,  3,041,912  94 

Interest  on  public  debt  and  tieasury  notes,  1,765,223  68 

Reimbursement  of  treasury  notes,  2,998,860  00 

Redemption  of  public  debt,  641,176  00 

Premiums  and  commissions  on  purchase  of  pabfic  debt,  60,448  81 

Redemption  of  treasury  notes  purloin^ed,  &c«  64  05 

814,418,231  29 
W.  M.  MsftEDrrH,  Sec.  of  Treasury. 


NEW  YORK  SUB-TREASURY. 

The  following  statement  of  the  movements  of  the  Sob-Treasury  at  N^w 
York,  for  July  and  August,  may  not  be  uninteresting  at  this  time: 
Balance  on  hand,  1st  July,  ^1,086,681  90 

Receipts  during  July  and  August^  1849:  } 
On  account  custom^,  j^,667«862  37 

^         Patent  Office,  3,040  60 

««         of  loans,  0,000  00 

^         Post  Office  department,  62,780  28 

•*         miscellaneous,  41,376  '66  6,671,048  80 


#6,767,630  79 
Payments  during  July  and  August,  1849: 
Treasury  Drafts,  #3,660,598  61 

Post  office  do.  99,342  22  3,769,490  83 


Rilanee,  August  Slst,  1849,  $2,997,689  96 

Funds  set  apart  to  pay  interest  on  Stock,  ^.  #1,037,487  60 
Payments  of  interest  during  July  and  August; 

Instalments  due  July,  1848,  806  26 

«•            •<   January^  1849,  4,173  03 

"            **   July,  18i9,  760,903  03 

Coupons,  172,865  00 

Interest  on  Treasury  notes  fnnded,  11,424  93 

•♦                "       .    **     butstanding,  12,160  50     961,922  74 

Balance  on  band, #76,664  75 

SPECIE. 
The  fonowmg  is  the  export  of  specie  froih  New  York  for  the  week  end- 
ing Sth  Sept. 

Ship  Republic*  Maranham,  Mexican  dollars,  #3,000 

Ship  St.  uennis,  Havre,  Mexican  dollars,  16,000 

Ship  Prince  Albert,  txmdon^  Mexican  dollars^  66,000 

Steamer  Canada,  Liverpool,  British  silver,  1,015 

"          "              **         golddu^t,  2,160 

Total,  #76,175 

Previously  reported,  #1,837,034 

Total  from  January  1st  to  September  8»  #1,913,(00 
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CALUFOBNU  GOLD, 

We  hare  been  fbrnisbed  firom  the  mint  with  the  fbllowing  statement : 
The  deposits  of  California  gold,  to  the  3l8t  oTAugust,  were. 
At  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  •1,740,620  07 

At  the  New  Orleans  Mint,  175,918  73 


•1,016,538  80 
Add  the  deposits  of  1848,  44,177  00 

Total  deposits  from  CaUibmia,  •1,060,715  80 

The  coinage  of  gold  dollars  at  the  mint  in  Philadelphiai  to 

the  31st  ult.  was  $462,539  00 

At  the  Branch  MinU,  to  July  31st,  133,227  00 

Total  coioage  of  gold  dollars,  S505,766  00 


STATISTICS  OP  CHOL^A. 

In  PhUadelphia,  the  first  ofiieial  balletin  was  issued  on  Maj  30th,  and  the 
last  on  August  10^,  the  board  of  health  hayipg  declared  at  the  latter  date  that 
efaolefa  was  no  longer  epidemic  Tbe  whole  period  of  its  duration  was  82  ds  js, 
daring  which  time  there  were  reported  2,131  cases,  and  744  deaths,  or  one  death 
in  2^6  cases.  On  the  14th  Jn]j  the  greatest  nam  her  of  deaths  occurred,  via., 
^ ;  cases  84;  and  on  the  29th  of  July  the  greatest  number  of  cases,  viz.,  90 ; 
deaths  24.  The  increase  on  die  last  date  was  owing  to  the  Tiolent  breaking  out 
•f  the  disease  in  the  Alms  House* 

During  the  months  of  May  and  June  there  were  reported  278  cases  and  97 
deaths,  or  one  death  in  2.86  cases.  In  July  1566  cases,  and  578  deaths,  or  1  in 
2.70.    In  August  277  cases,  and  69  deaths,  or  1  in  4.01  cases. 

Tbe  whole  population  of  Philadelphia,  city  and  county  included,  amounts  to 
about  350,000.  This  will  give  a  ratio  of  cases  to  population  of  1  to  164.24. 
The  ratio  of  deaths  to  cases  during  the  whole  epidemic  was  X  to  2.86  cases,  and 
the  ratio  of  deaths  to  population  was  1  Xo  470*4  inhabitants.  . 

1849. 

i^t^i;^        p.,.««wL^     nt,^^     rv^k-   Rati6  of  cases  to  Ratioof  deaths  Ratioofdetlhi 
Loimhty.       Pop«latic«.    Cam.    Dettfia.     pop^tjon.        locasea.       to popuhtioiL 

Philada.,        350,000.    2,131.     744«       1  in  164.24    \  in  2.86        1  in  470.4 

1832* 
«'  160«000.    2,314.     754.      '  1  in  694     1  in  3.06        1  in  212.2 

By  a  eomparisott  of  the  ahove  tables  it  will  be  seea,  that  while  the  whole 
number  of  cases  and  deatha  waa  more  than  half  less  in  1849  than  in  1839,  the 
BM)rtality  was  much  the  same  in  the  two  epidemios. 

The  above  statement  of  the  number  of  aeaths  (744)  reported  d  urinal  the  pre* 
lalenoe  of  the  epidemic,  is  from  the  daily  hillletina  of  the  Board  ^  Health. 
Bat  the  lepoits  of  intarmefnU  from  cholera,  tirom  May  30th  to  August  19th,  slake 
the  number  of  deaths  962,  and  up  to  September  8th,  1,012. 

The  disoepaney  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  daily  reports  were  not  sMde  by  many 
physicians— that  seferal  cases  were  reported  by  the  coroner,  &e.  Although  the 
daily  halletinsoeased  on  the  I9th  of  August,  there  were  eases  reported  up  to  the 
8di  ef  September,  sad  in  the  last  week  in'Augost  there  were  15  deaths  in  one 
block* 
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In  Nvw  YoBK  the  board  bf  health  commenoed  daily  reports  May  IIU19  and 
discootinaed  them  about  the  lat  of  September. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  deaths  by  cholera  at  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  during  the  summer  of  1849.  , 


Periods. 

New  York. 

Philadel 

Week  ending'May  18th, 

1 

*       1 

it 

"    36th 

13 

i( 

June     3d 

39 

3 

(i 

*•      9th 

131 

3 

U' 

"     16th 

145 

5 

ii 

"      83d 

148 

14 

ti 

**    30th 

386 

80 

i< 

July    7th 

317 

170 

4» 

"    14th 

484 

179 

It 

"     Slst 

714 

195 

»t 

"    38th 

693 

136 

M 

Aug.    4th 

678 

95 

At 

"     11th 

433 

40 

it 

"     18th 

387 

43 

U 

"    36th 

333 

16 

~     «t 

Sep.    let 

171 

18 

•t 

•♦       8th 

94 

16 

4,98e  1,013 

In  CiNcnfNATi  the  deaths  from  cholera  for  four  months  preceding  the  30th  of 
Ansust  were  4,114. — 

The  mortality  was,proportional1}r,  stiU  larger  In  St  Louis.  We  hare  not  the 
official  statement,  but  the  d^ths  within  the  same  period  were  reported  to  be  as 
high  as  5,000. 

At  Buffalo,  it  is  stated,  that  within  three  months  1,000  died,  or  one-fourth  of 
the  whole  population.  The  disease  prevailed  in  this  place  mostly  among  the 
emigrant  and  transient  population. 

In  England  and  France  the  cases  hare  been  vefy  large.  In  Paris  in  one  day 
there  were  900  cases  and  600  deaths — another  account  says,  the  deaths  in  three 
days  erceeded  1,600.  As  late  as  the  8th  of  September  the  deaths  from  cholera 
and  diarrhoea  in  London,  were  for  the  week  1,663 — and  there  have, been  as  many 
as  475  in  one  day  within  the  London  districts. 

It  is  our  intention  to  collect  together  the  facts  for  an  accurate  and  suc- 
cinct statement  of  the  amddnt  of  n^ortality  during  the  year  1849,  at  the  placesf 
both  in  the  old  and  new  world  most  severely  visited  by  the  cholera — until  then 
what  we  have  given  in  this  number  must  suffice. 

Several  theories,  have  recently  been  started  in  relation  to  the  origin  or  cause  of 
the  disease.  A  French  physician.  Dr.  And raud,  in  a  communication  to  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  at  Paris,  stated  the  result  of  sundry  experiments  to  prove  that 
the  absence  of  electricity  in  the  atmosjAiere  was  the  ^us^  of  cholera.  This 
theory  was  combated  by  many»  and  especially  by  Professor  01mstc»d  of  Yale 
College,  who  denied  that  there  was  any  unusual  connexion  between  the  condi- 
tion of  atmospheric  electricity  and  the  prevailing  epidemic.  Another  theory 
makes  the  origin  of  the  cholera  to  depend  upon  &e  action  of  an  atmospherical 
element  or  condition«  termed  Ozone,  the  nature  of  which  however  seems  to  be 
but  little  understood,  and  about  which  scientific  men  do  not  seem  to  be  entirely 
agreed.  A  later, and  at  present  more  favoured  theory  is  founded  on  a  discovery 
recently  made  by  Dr.  Bnttan  and  Mr.  Swayne  of  Bristol,  England,  of  the  exis- 
tence of  ^'certain  peculiar  bodies  or  orgamsms,**  hitherto  andescribed,  as  con- 
stituents of  cholera  evacuations,  and  as  also  found  in  the  atmosphere  and  water 
of  the  districts  infected  by  cholera.    It  is  stated  that  these  organisms  are  of  the 
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Amgoas  kind;  that  tbey  are  deTeloped  in  the  human  inteatinea  and  are  the  cause 
of  Uie  peculiar  flux  which  is  the  characteristic  of  roali^ant  cholera.    The  evi- 
dence of  these  singular  discoveries  isT  before  the  Oollege  of  Physicians  in  Lon- 
don, and  an  elaborate  article  is  expected  from  Dr.  Brittan  on  the  subject 
We  close  with  the  following  extract  on  the  law  of  qndenue»,  ' 

**The  average  visitations  of  new  fatal  exotics,  have  been  calculated  as  recur- 
ring at  each  revolution  of  300  years,  and  there  is  none  on  record  which  has  been 
less  fatal  then  Asiatic  cholera.  AAer  the  first  appearance  of  an  exotic  epidemic 
felling  of  naturalization,  it  has  a  tendency  to  repeat  its  visits  once  in  each  revo- 
lution of  sixteen  yeara.  Thus  the  sweating  sicicness,  according  to  Dr.  Collier's 
statement,  which  was  said  to  have  been  brought  into  Ehigland  along  with  the 
anny  of  Richmond,  afterwards  Henry  VIL,  firat  appeared  at  Milford  Haven^  in 
the  year  1486,  when,  meeting  with  no  epidemical  condition,  it  soon  disappeared. 
It  repeated  -its  visitations  under  epidemic  influence  in  1503 ;  apd  it  reappeared 
altogether  five  times,  with  an  average  interspace  of  sixteen  years ;  not  until  its 
fonnk  visitation  reaching  the  Court,  and  proving  fatal  to  many  of  the  courtiers 
iti  six  hours — Henry  VlII*  awing  bis  restoration  from  a  severe  attack  to  the  well 
known  vigour  of  his  constitution.  At  its  fifth  and  last  return,  or  sixth  visit  in 
1651,  it  carried  off  120  in  a  day  within  the  precincts  of  Westminster  alone,  where 
the  two  sons  of  Charles  Brandon,  both  Dukes  of  Suffolk,  died  of  it.  From  I486 
to  1551  is  a  space  of  sixty-six  years,  which,  divided  by  four,  leases  an  aggregate 
of  sixteen  and  a  half  years,  which  agrees  with  the  interapace  between  m^  two 
visits  of  Asiatic  eholera.  Arguing  from  these  facts,  we  may  expect  a  return  of 
the  present  scourge  in  1865,  and  from  the  curious  laws  which  have  governed 
former  epidemics^alsoin  1882, 1899,  and  lastly,  in  1916,  allowing  an  interapace 
of  a  little  over  sixteen  yeare  between  each  visit.  A  space  of  some  three  centuries 
may  then  be  expected,  durixig  which  time  the  earth  will  be  free  from  any  awful 
scourge,  and  then  a  new  and^terrible  pestilence  will  start  forth  on  its  voyage  of 
death,  sweeping  millions  from  existence,  by  its  fearful  presence." 


ECCLESIASTICAL  STATISTICS. 

The  estimates  of  some  of  the  religious  denominations  in  the  United  States 
are  given  as  follows: 
From  one  source  we  have  this  table, — 

DENOMIHATIOlfAL  STATISTICS. 

The  Methodists  in  the  United  States,  including  the  church  North  and  South, 
and  those  denominated  protestant,  number  in  their  body  1,178,626  members. 

7*he  Protestant  portion  number  but  83,600  of  this  large  aggregaJte.  The 
miinber  of  Methodist  churches  is  not  reported  in  the  tables  from  which  these 
statistics  are  compiled.  The  number  ot  ministers  in  the  Episcopal  portion  of 
this  body  is  5,080. 

The  Baptists,  including  the  Regular,  Anti-Mission,  Free-will;  and  others, 
have  11,266  churcheS|  6,598  ministersL  and  813^921  mismbers. 

The  Presbyterians,  Old  School  ana  New,  have  1,027  churches,  and  3,364 
nunisters,  and  335,453  members. 

The  Congregationalists  have  1,866  chnrche8|  1^912  ministers,  and  193,093 
members. 

The  Episcopalians  have  1,092  churches,  1,404  ministers^  and  67,550  mem- 
bers.   Here  are  212  more  ministers  than  churches.  / 

The  Lutherans  have  1,425  churches,  299  ministers,  and  149,626  members. 

The  Associate,  Reformed,  Cumberland,  and  other  Presbyterians,  together 
with  Reformed  Dutch  and  German  Reformed  churches,  have  2^052  churches, 
2^091  ministers,  and  241,840  members. 
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The  Romn  CatkOict  kava  9i7  obnrchea^  f  17  mlDMtore,  and  l,IM^7«a 
nomben. 

The  (JnitBrauis  have  944  oharches.  The  iminber  of  roiniatem  and  mewfe- 
here  not  reported,  but  the  aomher  of  miaisters  i»  doabtlew  as  lai|^  as  tbe 
number  of  churches,  if  net  larger*  If  the  churches  contain,  on'an  aiFera^, 
as  many  aa  the  Ocihodox  Congcegatiooal  Chorohea^  the  aggregpite  aomber 
would  be  1^7,532. 

The  number  of  churches  of  these  sereral  denoBMuatioaMS  ejclasrre  of  Me> 
thodists,  which  are  not  reported,  is  ^1,981.  Allowing  the  Methodiats  10>0O9 
churches,  the  whols  number  would  be  about  33,iMMIu 

The  wAole  number  of  ministers  in  these  denoBiinationa  is  9%896,  and  41m» 
whole  number  of  members  of  ehttrches  4,197,141. 

The  Ba|>tists  hare  the  laigest  number  of  churches  and  minislers^  Tke 
Catholics  hare  the  largest  number  of  membevi.  The  Methodists  have  ih» 
largest  number  among  the  Protestant  deDominotionSb  The  Old  School  Pres- 
byterians have  726  more  churches  than  the  New  Schooli  H2  more  ministeiSt 
and  23,953  more  members.  The  Old  and  New  Sohool  Presbyterians  to^athiBr 
have  2,160  more  churches  than  the  Cei^egationalistSf  1;635  aspre  ■dnteters^ 
and  141,360  more  menUwrs. 

Aocordinff  to  another  esdmate-^ 

The  reffolar  Baptists  are  pal  at  667,70U  and  churckae  at  8)306;  aiore  ikmu 
250,000  likewise  are  embraced  in  Anti-Mission,  CampbeHUee,  Free-will,  &ou 
Methodist  Episcopal,  629.660;  Sooth,  465,533s  Protestant  and  others,  81,000. 
Presbyterian,  Old  School,  192.033;  New  Sohool,  155,000;  Coagrc^tiooal, 
127»I96;  other  Presbyterian  sects,  140,00a  Dutch  Reformed,  32i»840;  Ger- 
man Beformed,  69,750;  Protestant  Episcopal,  67,550;  Lutheran,  163^000; 
Roman-  Catholic,  1,231,800;  Christian  Connexion,  325,000.  RomAnists  in- 
clude every  body  belonging  to  them,  meo^  women  and  children;  and  moal 
of  the  others  include  oiSy  oemnunioants. 


THE  CHURCH  IN  CANADA. 

The  diocess  of  I'oronto  (Canada  West)  coyersan  extent  of  country  twice  as 
large  as  all  the  diocesses  of  England  put  together,  containing  upwards  of 
100,000  square  miles  with  a  popufiition  of  700,000  souls. 

There  are  ninety-seven  missionaries  in  the  diocess  in  connexion  with  the 
Propagation  Society,  as  well  as  many  others  who  are  maintained  outof  Tarioas 
resources.  The  Bishop  of  Montreal,  who  administers  also  the  diocess  of  Qua* 
bee,  has  earnestly  urged  upon  the  society  the  need  of  a  division  of  hisdioceas^ 
which  comprises  200,000  st^uare  miles  and  a  population  of  800.000  souls.  A 
census  of  the  Lower  Province  wad  taken  in  1831,  and  the  following  is  the 
general  result.  Church  of  Rome,  403,472;  Church  of  England,  34,020;  Church 
of  Scotland,  15,099:  Methodists,  7,019;  Presbyterians,  7,811 ;  Baptists,  2,461 ; 
Jews,  107;  other  aeneminatioBs,  5,577.  The  numbers  at  the  last  censust  in 
1847,  was  782,677.  The  total  number  of  the  clergy  at  this  period,  in  the  same 
division  of  the  province,  was  thirty-six,  of  whom  twenty-two  were  paid  wholly, 
and  six  in  part,  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  The  clergy 
at  the  present  time  amount  to  eighty-seven,  and  the  pr(^rtion  of  the  clergy 
to  the  Church  of  England  population,  which,  eighteen  years  ago,  was  rat)^r 
more  than  one  to  a  1000,  is  now  .as  pne  to  500. 


THE  NEXT  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES. 

The  gain  of  a  democralio  member  of  Congress  in  Maryland  leaves  it  en- 
tirely uncertain  which  of  the  two  parties  will  have  a  majority  in  the  House  of 
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^'^    Representatires.    If  the  eleven  members  yet  to  be  elected  shonld  be  of  the 
same  politics  as  those  representing  the  same  districts  in  the  last  Congress, 
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firpught  forward,  '11  3  8 

Elected  as  before  stated,  ^0  il3.         107 


Total,  231  116         116 

116  . 

.Whig  majority,  1 

Such  will  be  the  political  complexion  of  the  Hodse,  if  the  remaining  eleven 
members  should  be  politically  the  same  as  before. 

The  elections  in  Louisiana  and  Mississiiipi  take  place  on  the  5th  of  next 
month.  The  vacancies  in  Ohio  and  Virginia  will  be  filled  before  the  next 
raeetinff  of  Congress.  Also  the  yacanoy  m  Massachusetts,  if  a  choice  can  be 
effected,  which  is  very  doubjful.  Three  or.  four  trials  nave  already  been 
made  without  sucdess. — If.  i,  Jour,  Com, 


COLLEGE  STATISTICS. 

Durinor  the  past  quarter  many  of  the  Colleges  thronghout  the  coantry  have 
held  their  annual  ooroinencement.    We  state  the  ocoarrenee  of  ^uch  .as  have 

coipe  under  our  notice,  with  the  honorai^  degrees  conferred. 

* 

.  Yale  Cqllioi  CoMMCNCBBfCNt. — ^The  srntduating  class  consisted  of  95,  of 
whom  33  had  parts  in  the  performance.  The  degree  of  A.  M.  was  conferred  on 
47  persons,  of  whom  two  were  from  other  institutions.  That  of  LL.fi.  was 
conferred  on  six  graduates  of  the  Law  School ;  and  that  of  LL.  D.  on  his  Excel- 
lency Joseph  Trumbull,  governor  of  the  state. 

Cambrioos  Univkrsity. — At  the  annual  commencement  of  this  institution  the 
{rradaatinff  class  numbered  seventy-seven.  Forty  medical  students  received  the 
de^rree  6f  M.  B..  and  forty-two  law  students  the  degree  of  laws. 

The  degree  ot  doctor  of  laws  was  conferred  upon  the  Hon.  Judge  Eustiee,  of 
Louisiana,  Hon.  Richard  Fletcher,  associate  justice  of  the  8,  J.  court  of  Massa- 
chusetts; Hon.  Horace  Mann,  apd  Hon.  Theopbilus  Parsons,  Dane  Professor  of 
Law  at  Cambridge  university. 

The  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  was  conferred  upon  Rev.  G.  W.  Bumap,  of 
Baltimore;  Rev.  Levi  W.  Leonard,  of  Dublin,  N. H.,  and  Rev.  Charles  Kit- 
tredge  True,  of  Charlestown. 

Union  Collxoe,  Schenec^dy,  N.  Y.  July  35.-^Degree  of  A.  6.,  in  course, 
conferred  on  one  hundred  and  eleven  members  of  the  senior  class.  Honorary 
degree  of  D.  D.  on  Rev.  Georee  W.  Blagden,  Rev.  Alfred  B.  dampbell^  and  Rev. 
David  Murdock;  LL.  D.  on  Hxm.  Greene  C.  Bronapn,  and  Hon.  John  C  Spencer, 
both  of  Albany.  Four  individuals  received  the^  honorary  degree  of  A.  B.,  and 
five  of  A.  M. 

MiDDLEBURv  CoLLEoi,  (Couffregationa),)  Middlebary,  Vt.,  July  25.— Gradu- 
ates seven.  Degree  of  A.  M.,  in  course,  on  five  of  the  alumnL  Honorary  de- 
cree of  D.  D.  on  Rev.  Samuel  C.  Jackson,  of  Andover,  Mass.,  an  alumnus  of 
3ie  class  of  1821 ;  LL.D.  on  Hon.  Carlos  Coolidge,  of  Woodstock,  Vermont,  go- 
vernor of  the  state. 

AwHERST  College,  (Consfregational,^  Amherst.  Mass.,  Auffust  8.— Gradu- 
ates 29.    Honorary  deprree  of  A.  M.con^rred  on  Rev.  Wm.  A  Benedict,  of  the 
Sresbyterj  of  Columbia,  under  appointment  as  a  missionary  of  the  American 
loard  to  India. 

College  or  New  Jebsbt. — ^The  lOdd  anniversary  of  this  tenerable  institution 
was  held.    A  large  class  graduated «    The  college,  it  it  understood,  was  never  in 


^^^r 
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a  more  prosperous  condition.  The  degree  of  D.  D.  was  conferred  on  the  Rev. 
John  G.  Lorimer  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  and  the  Rev.  Edward  D.  Smith  of  New 
York^  and  that  of  LL.  D.,  on  William  P.  Finley,  President  of  the  College  of 
Charle^on,  South  Carolina^^and  oi^  the  Hon.  Judge  Wayne,  of  Savannah,  of  the 
U.  S.  supreme  court. 

Ukitersity  or  Pennstlvaku. — Commencement  celehrated  in  the  Chinese 
Mosearo,  Philadelphia.  The  degree  of  A.  B.  was  conferred  on  nineteen  gradu* 
ates  y  of  A.  M.  on  thirty,  and  of  M.  D.  on  nine.. 

"  Rutgir's  Colleob,  (Reformed  Dutch,)  New  Brunswick,  N;  J^,  July  S5.— 
Graduates  thirteen.  Pegree  of  A.  M.  conferred  pn  ten  alumnL  Honorary  de- 
gree of  D.D.  on  Rev;  David  Landsborough,  of  the  free  presbytery  of  Irvine, 
Scotland.  Honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  on  the  Hon.  Jas.  Buchanan,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

UinviRSiTT  or  MicHioANy  Marshall,  Mich.,  July  18.— Graduates,  twenty- 
three.  No  honorary  degrees.  Address  before  the  Society  of  Inquiry  by  Rev. 
Prof.  Thomas  Stone,  of  the  Baptist  theological  seminary  at  Kalamazoo,*  and 
before  the  literary  societies,  by  Hon.  Lewis  Cass. 

CoLLKGE  or  St.  James,  (P.  Episcopal,)  near  Hagerstown,  Md,  July  26. — 
Degree  of  A.  B.  conferred  on  four  graduaXes,  and  of  A.  M.  on  two  members  of 
the  class  of  1846^ 

Williams  Cpllege. — At  the  annpal  commencement  the  class  of  graduates 
consisted  of  fifty-two.  The  degree  of  D.  D.  upon  Rev.  Parsons  Cooke,  of  Lynn, 
Mass.,  and  Rev.  Asa  D.  Smith,  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Columbia  College. — ^The  annual  commencement  of  this  institution  was  cele- 
brated on  the  2d  inst.,  in  the  Church  of  the  Crucifixion,  Dr.  Moore,  the  president, 
in  the  ehair.  Gen.  Winfield  Scott,  and  quite  a  number  of  distinguished  literary 
and  professional  gentlemen  were  among  those  present.  The  de^ee  of  LL.  D. 
was  conferred  on  the  Rev.  R,  W.  Harris.  Fifteen  gentlemen  received  the  degree 
of  A.  M.  Gen.  Dix  delivered  the  address  before  the  Peithologian  and  Philo- 
lexian  Societies. 

Geneva  College,  (GpiscopaY,)  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  August  1. — Hon.  degree  of 
D.  D.  conferred  on  Rev.  WiUiam  D.  Wilson,  and  Rev.  J.  F.  McLaren.  Hon. 
degree  of  LL.  D.  on  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft  and  Hiram  Denio. 

Jetferson  College.  ^Presbyterian,)  Canonsburgh,  Pa.,  August  1 . — The  degree 
of  A.  B.  was  conferred  on  fifty- four  graduates.  Hon.  degree  of  D.  D.  on  Rev. 
Joseph  T.  Cooper,  of  Philadelphia;  Rer.  George  A.  Lvon,  Erie,  Pa.  •  and  Rev. 
J.  T.  Pressley,  of  Erskine  College,  S.  C.  Honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  on  Hon. 
Thomas  Bradford,  Philadelphia,  and  Hon.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Dartmouth  College,  (Congregational,)  Hanover^  N.^H.,  July  26. — Gradu- 
ates thirty-nine.  Degree  of  A.  M.  on  ten  of  the  alumni  ]  and  of  M.  D.  on  thirteen. 
Honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  on  Rev.  Zedekiah  Barstow,  and  Rev.  Clement  Long. 
Honorary  decree  of  LL.  D.  on  Edward  ^Everett,  LL.  D.,  late  president  of  Har- 


the  United  States* 

Uhiversitv  or  Vermont,  (Congregational,)  Burlington,  Vt.,  Aug.  1. — Gra- 
duates seventeen.  Honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  on  Hon.  Jacob 
Col  lamer,  postmaster  general. 

Columbian  College,  (Baptist,)  Washingrton  city,  July  18. — Degree  of  A.  B., 
in  course,  conferred  on  fifteen  graduates,  and  the  degree  of  A.  M.  on  six  of  the 
alumni.    Honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  was  conferred  on  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Jeter. 

WESTEaN  Reserve  College,  (Presbyterian  and  Congregationalist,)  Hudson, 
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Obk),  July  IS^— The  degree  of  k.  B.  was  conferred  on  thirteen  inditidoaClt  -  and 
of  A.  M.  on  nine  of  the  mlomni.  Honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  on  Hon.  P«ter 
Httcheock,  of  the  soprene  eoort  of  Ohio. 

Maoisoii  Unitsrsity,  (Baptist.)  Hamilton,  N.Y.,  Aaflrnst  15,-^DegTee  of 
A.  B.  conferred  on  twenty-one  gradaatee,  and  of  A.  M.  oneleyen.  Hon.  degree 
of  D.  D.  on  Rey,  Silas  Bailey,  president  of  Granrille  college,  (Bi^.,)  Ohio  ; 
and  of  LL.  D.  on  Robert  Lash,  Esq.,  London,  England. 

Kknton  College.  (Episcopal.)  Gambier,  0.,  Aagnst  8th. — Gradaates,  ten. 
Hen.  degree  <of  D.  D«  on  Rev.  Joseph  Mvensoner,  Ohio ;  of  LL.  D.  on  George 
P.  WtlUams,  pBofeosoE.of  madievatics  in  Michtgan  univenity.  and  on  Ed  ward 

C.  Ross,  profeoser  of  madhenatics  in  the  free  academy  of  the  city  oC  New  Yoi^ 

Hamilton  College. — ^The  commencement  exercises  were  on  Wednesday  the 
95th  of  Joly.  The  degree  of  A.  B.  was  eonferred  on  forty^^aeTen  yonnff  gentle- 
men of  the  gradoattng  class,  and  the  degree  of  A.Bf*  on  fifteen.    The  degree  of 

D.  D.  was  conferred  npon  Rev.  M.  L.  P.Thompson,  of  Bo^lo,  N.  Y. ;  mr.  M. 
N.  McLaren,  o(  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  and  Rer.  Geo.  Rees,  of  rHshgnsird,  Sooth 
Wales.  The  degree  of  LL.  I>.  was  conferred  on  Hon.  Samuel  Beardsley,  of 
Utica,  N.  Y.  Rot.  Dr.  Spragoe,  of  Albany^  delivered  an  address  to  the  literary 
societies. 

Watebtille  College,  (Baptist,)  Waterville,  Me.,  Aug.  8.— More  than  twenty 
graduates.  The  literary  fraternity  was  addressed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Caruthers,  of 
Portland,  Me.,  and  the  Enosophian  Society  by  the  Rev.  Theodore  Parker,  of 
Boston.  G.  Saze,  Esq.,  of  .Vermont,  also  deliTered  a  poem.  Honorary  ^degree 
of  D.  D.  conferred  on  Re?.  S.  Peck,  of  Boston,  imd  Prof.  E.  B.  Smith,  of  the 
New  Hampton  seminary,  N.  H. 

Brown  UmvERsmr.*— On  Wednesday  last  this  college  celebrated  its  eightieth 
anniversary  commencetnent.  On  Tuesday  morning  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  socie^ 
held  its  annual  meeting.  The  oration  before  the  Philomenian  and  IJnited  Bro- 
thers society  was  delivered  by  the  Rer.  E.  H.  Chapin,  of  New  York. 

Trinity  College,  (Episcopal,)  Hartford,  Conn.,  Augusts. — Honorary  degree 
of  A.  M.  conferred  on  Rev.  W.  S.  Bartlett,  Chelsea,  Mass.,  Rev.  Ralph  Hoyt, 
New  York,  and  H.  S.  Sandford,  Esq.,  uf  the  American  legation,  Prussia.  Hon. 
degree  of  LL.  D.  on  Hon.  Isaac  F»Redfield,  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Vermont. 

Weslevan  Uniyersitv,  (Methodist,)  Middletown,  Comv,  Auffust  1. — Ghra- 
duates  thirty-one.  Honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  on  Rev.  Simeon  North,  LL.  D.^ 
president  of  Hamilton  college. 

Dickinson  College,  ( Method isO  Carlisle,  Pa.^uly  12. — Oration  before  the 
Belles  Lettres  Society,  by  Job  R.  Tyson,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia.  The  degree  of 
A.  B.  was  conferred  on  twenty-one  individuals,  one  of  whom  belonged  to  the 
class  of  1848. 

Granville  College,  (Baptist^  Granville,  O.,  July  18. — Honorary  degree  of 
D.  D.  on  Rev.  R.  W.  Cushroan,  Washington  ci|y,  LL.  D.  on  ThomS^s  Corwin. 

Wabash  College,  (Presbyterianj)  Crawfordsviile,  Ind.,  July  19. — Graduates 
eiflrht.  Honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  on  Rev.  John  Blackburn,  pastor  of  Maberly 
Chapel,  Pentonville,  London. 

'    Marietta  College,  (Presbyterian  and  Congregational,)  Marietta.  Ohio,  July 
36. — Graduates  fourteen.     Degree  of  A.M.  was  conferred  on  seven  or  the  alumni. 

Obhtbnart  CoLLBQE,  (Methodist,)  Jackson,  La.,  July  20. — Graduates  three. 
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EXTENT  OP  THE  BRITISH  COLONIES. 
{^rom  m  LeOnri  by  Meih  Ednmrd  Bioken/Mk.) 

"  "Hie  colonial  empire  which  God  has  given  to  this  ooontry  is  anparalleled  in 
the  history  of  all  nations.  The  four  chief  enwires  that  have  prevailed  over  the 
earth,  in  connexion  with  the  church  of  God — Chaldean,  Persian,  Grecian,  and 
Roman — had  an  exceedmgly  contracted  dominion  in  comparison  with  that  which 
Britain  now  possesses. 

'*  The  Spanish^  Portqgiiese,  French,  Dutch,  Danish,  and  other  nations  have 
established  cdlomes ;  but  bo  other  nation  has  now  an  extent  of  cok)nial  empiie 
to  be  compared  with  that  of  Great  Britain. 

''  The  British  colonies^  in  the  remarkable  providence  of  God,  have  been  ac- 
quired since  the  RefounMioB,  during  the  period  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  the 
psesent  day. 

« In  Ekirope^  besides  the  British  and  Channel  Isles,  we  have  Heligoland,  Gib- 
laltar,  Malta,  and  the  Ionian  Islands.  Ip  Africa,  we  have  Sierra  Leone,  Cane 
Coast,  the  Ascension,  St.  Helena,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Mauritius^  tne 
Seehelles,  and  Aden ;  in  Asia,  the  vast  continent  of  Hindoostan,  with  mighty 
annexed  possessions.  We  have  also  Penang,  Malacca,  and  Singapore,  and 
Borneo.  In  Austialia  and  New  Zealand,  new  empbes  are  rising  up  under  the 
sway  of  the  British  crown.  In  North  and  South  Acnerica,  in  the  western  hemi- 
sphere, we  have  a  widely  separated  dominion,  extending  from  our  remote  posses- 
sion of  the  Falkland  Isles,  by  Britisb.Guayana  and  the  West  India  islands,  to 
our  wide-sprea^  territories  in  North  America.  No  other  kingdom  has  such  a 
dominion  influencing  every  part  of  the  world.  It  embraces  a  population  of 
above  130,000,000  subjects,  while  probably  50,000,000  more  are  under  obr 
influence. 

'*  The  population  of  oor  colonies,  apart  from  Hindoostan,  is  as  follows,  by 
returns  to  Parliament  in  1842  : — 
North  America,  ...  .  •  .  1,621,153 

West  Indies,       .  .  .  .  .  .  .  901,089 

Other  Colonies,  .  .  ...  .  9,152,101 

Total,            .            .            ...  .  4,674,335 

'« This  population  probably  now  exceeds  5,000,000. 

That  of  our  eastern  empire  is  reckoned  at           ....  •  160,000,000 

That  ofthe  British  Islands,        «            .            .            .  ,.  27,000,000 

Of  the  other  colonies,     «           .            .            .            .  •  5,000,000 

Total,  .  .  .  ;        132,000,000 

Thus,  taking  the  population  of  the  earth  at  1.000,000,000,  nearly  one-seventh  of 
its  population  are  our  fellow-subjects,  besiaes  the  vast  numbers  more  or  less 
snder  our  influence. 

^'  The  Roman  colonies  under  that  fourth  empire  were  the  germs  of  the  civiliza- 
tion of  northern  and  western  Europe.  May  the  British  colonies  be  the  germs, 
not  only  of  the  civilization,  but  of  the  Christianizing  of  all  heathen  countries." 

(From  another  source  we  have  obtained  the  amount  of  expenditure incitrred  in 
the  maintenance  of  these  vast  possessions  : — 

On  the  average  of  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  direct  cost  of  the  colonies  to  Great 
Britain,  under  the  four  heads  of  civil,  naval,  military,  and  extraordinary  expen- 
ditare,  had  amounted  to  at  least  jB4 ,000,000  a  y^ar,  exclusive  of  the  sum  paid 
for  emancipating  slaves.  Last  ]rear  the  military  force  in  the  colonies  consisted, 
in  all,  of  45,000  men  of  all  ranks.  These  troops  were  scattered  about  in  various 
stations  over  37  colonies.  The  storehouseis  of  these  stations  contained  stores  of 
the  estimated  value  of  j^,500,000,  a  sufficient  amount  of  stores,  if  they  did  not 
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perish  of  themselTes,  for  about  30  yean'  consamption  daring  peace.  In  most  of 
these  stations  considerable  sums  hare  been  annually  expended  in  fortificatioDs 
and  other  ordnance  works,  and  the  total  sum  expended  upon  them  in  the  course 
of  the  nineteen  years  from  1829  to  1847  had  amounted  to  JS3,500,000.  For  in- 
stance, during  that  period,  the  government  had  expended  in  North  American 
ordnance  works  in  all  about  j8 1,300,000. 

Education  in  Ireland.— An  appendix  to  the  fifleenth  report  of  the  Irish  com- 
missioners of  national  education  has  juSt  been  published,  showing  the  state  of 
the  schools  in  connexion  with  the  board  for  the  year  1848.  It  appears^ from  this 
document  that  there  has  been  a  steady  annual  increase  in  the  number  of*  scholars 
from  the  institution  of  the  schools  in  1633  till  now:  the  numbers  in  the  first  year 
being  107.042  in  789  schools;  in  1847,  402,632  scholars  in  3825  schools  •  while 
last  year  triere  were  507,469  scholars  in  4109.  This  shows  an  increase  in  l84d 
over  1847  of  104,837  scholars  and  312  schools;  but  in  point  of  fact  the  new 
schools  taken  into  connexion  with  the  board  amount  to  426 ;  the  difference  being 
caused  by  the  fact  that  114  old  schools  were  struck  off  the  rolls  in  the  course  of 
the  year;  Of  these  426  new  schools,  146  are  situated  in  Ulster,  114  in  Munster, 
104  in  Leinster,  and  62  in  Oonnanght.  Of  the  114  schools  struck  off  the  roll^  it 
appears  that  in  comparatively  few  cases  was  the  removal  caused  by  the  violation 
of  the  commissioners'  hiles.  In  most  of  them  the  schools  appear  to  have  been 
permanently  closed,  and  in  several  the  reason  assigned  fs  the  inefficiency  of  the 
teacher.  There  are  60  agricultural  schools  in  connexion  with  the  board,  of 
which  eight  model  agricultural  schools  are  in  operation,  and  21  in  course  of 
building,  while  21  ordinary  agricultural  schools  are  in  operation. 

Population  of  IiOndon.— The  number  of  deaths  registered  in  London  durinj; 
a  week  in  September  last  was  3,183 ;  that  is  equal  to  454  every  day,  19  every 
hour,  and  onb  person  every  three  minutes.  This  may  appear  very  alarming  to 
some  readers,  but  they  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  vast  extent  and  population  of 
the  metropolis,  London  and  ltd  surrounding  districts,  contains  nearly  3,000,000 
persons.  If  this  immense  number  of  persons  were  placed  in  a  line,  at  a  distance 
of  14  yards  apart,  they  would  reach  to  the  extent  of  25,000  miles,  or  more  than 
the  circumference  of  the  globe;  so  that  if  persons  died  at  the  above  rate,  viz.,  one 
every  three  minutes,  and  allowing  1000  births  every  week,  it  Would  then  be  26 
years  before  all  the  people  in  London  were  extinct. 

Shoi  Business  in  Lynn. — ^The  shoe  business  is  the  life  of  Lynn.  Only 
women's,  misses'  and  ohildren's  shoes  are  made  here.  Engaged  in  this  business 
there  are  of  manufacturers,  or  men  who  ^«  carry  on''  the  business,  78 ;  of  cutters^ 
or  men  who  **  cut  out ''  the  shoes,  175 :  of  men  and  boys  employed  in  m»kin|f 
shoes,  2458;  of  men  and  boys  so  employed,  but  living  out  of  town,  9iU);  of 
women  and  girls  employed  in  binding  shoes,  4925;  3  the  same  so  employed 
and  living  out  of  town,  1600;  making  of  employees  an  aggregate  of  10,058. 
The  number  of  men  and  boys  employed  in  making  shoes  is  more  than  seventy 
per  cent,  larger  now  than  it  was  in  1842.  The  increase  e(f  the  number  of  women 
and  girls  employed  in  binding  shoes  has,  we  presume,  been  cor^spondingly  great. 
But  it  should  be  stated  that  the  shoe  business  in  1842  was  unusually  depressed  ; 
that  much  less  of  it  was  done  during  the  last  than  will  probably  be  done  during 
the  present  year.  The  number  of  pairs  of  shoes  made  during  the  last  year  was 
3,190,000;  the  member  purchased  from  other  towns  was  350,000;  making  in  all 
3,540,000  pairs.  The  cost  of  the  materials  of  these  $1,435.545 ;  that  of  makinir 
them  $957,030 ;  making  the  cost  of  the  3,540,000  pairs  of  shoes  to  have  been 
$2,392,575.  The  cost  of  making  shoes  now  is  about  one-sixth  less  than  it  was 
a  aozen  years  ago. — Lyfan  Pioneer* 
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(original  communications.) 
LEGAL  REFORM  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

(BT  a  XZMBEIl  OF  THS  MKW  TOEK  BfK.) 

The  late  moYements  in  the  state  of  New  York  to  effect  a  refi>nn 
in  the  practice  and  pleddings,  and  a  codification  of  the  law,  have  ex- 
cited general  attention  and  interest,  and  produced  a  desire  for  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  in  other  states.  The  object  of  these  remarks 
is,  to  gratify  that  desire  as  ,far  as  may  be  practicable,  j^y  a  general 
aecoiint  of  the  matter.  ' 

The  state  of  New  York  was  the  first  among  the  states  of  this 
Union,  to  attempt  the  reduction  into  a  systematic  form  of  the  various 
statutes,  which  bad  passed  her  legislature,  to  simplify  their  language, 
to  supply  omisaons,  and  conform  them  to  the  expositiokis  of  the  courts, 
Or  to  correct  those  expositions,  when  they  departed  from  the  intent  of 
tibe  statutes.  In  1825,  the  legislature  committed  this  work  to  John 
Duer,  Benjamin  ¥.  Butler,  and  Henry  Wheaton.  Tlie  latter  being 
npointed  Chargfe  des  affaires  to  Denmark,  in  the  j^ring  of  1827,  re- 
signed his  place,  and  Jdm  C.  Spencer  was  appointed.  This  Board 
continued  in  the  oommissiQn  until,  the  work  was  completed:  But  in  con- 
sequmce  of  the  ^engagements  of  Mr.  Duer,  the  third  apd  fourth  parts 
were  prepared  by  the  other  Doembers,  aided  by  his  occasional  advice. 
Tbeoe  facts  are  stated  in  the  preface  to  the  first  edition.  Two  special 
aeflsioos  of  the  legislature  wece  held  in  1827  and  1828,  to  consider  the 
reports  and  bills  presented  by  the  legislature,  and  the  vAkolt  was  com- 
pleted by  the  1st  of  January,  1829.  The  work  consisted  of  four  parts, 
arranged  substantially  according  to  Blackstone's  divi^ons,  which,  in- 
deed, were  formed  like  those  in  the  Institutes  of  Justinian.  Each  of 
these  parts  were  divided  into  chapters,  titles,  articles,  and  section^;  so 
that  all  the  stiatutory  law  on  a  given  subject  was  collected  in  its  teor 
propnate  place.  Technical  phraseology  was  rejected,  except  in  the 
names  of  process,  provisos  were  discarded,  sections  were  broken  up 
so  as  to  express  a  aogte  idea ;  and  a  plain,  simple,  yet  flowing  lan- 
guage was  employed,  calculated  to  render  clear  and  expHcit  the  enact- 
ments upon  the  most  abstruse  subject. 

The  completion  of  this  great  work  was  hailed  with  the  highest 
satisfaction  by  the  liberal  and  enlightened  in  this  country  and  in  Eng- 
land.   It  is  said  that  Lord  Brougham  and  other  lawyers  of  the  first 
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eminence  in  Great  Britain  expressed  great  admiration  of  the  boldness 
of  the  undertaking,  and  of  its  complete  success,  and  it  is  known  that 
the  English  parliament  has  condescended  to  copy  verbatim  from  it,  very 
freely  in  then*  enactments  upon  the  most  important  and  intricate  sub- 
jects, while  many  of  the  states  of  this  Union  have  engrafted  large 
portions  of  the  work  into  their  statute-books,  and  others  have  adopted 
it  as  a  model  for  the  revision  of  their  own  laws. 

Codification,  strictly  speaking,  was  not  the  aim  of  the  work.  It 
was  a  codification  of  the  statute  law,  add  occasionally  of  portions  only 
of  the  common  law.  The  value  of  the  latter  was  so  evident,  and  the 
whole  work  gained  so  much  in  public  estimation,  that  many  enlightened 
and  sanguine  citizens  began  to  entertain  the  belief  that  the  whole  com- 
mon law  could  be  reduced  to  a  written  code,. like  the  Roman  and  other 
institutes  of  the  dvil  law.  This  belief  grew  and  strengthened  so 
much,  that  the  convention  which  in  1846  formed  a  new  constitutiotiy 
inserted  in  it  a  mandate  to  the  legi3lature,  to  appioint  a  commission  for 
that  purpose.  They  also  inserted  a  direction  to  organize  another  codq- 
mission  **to  revise,  reform,  simplify,  and  abridge  the  rules  and  practice, 
pleadings,  forms,  and  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  record  of  the  State." 

Commissioners,  under  both  of  these  injunctions,  were  organized  at 
the  session  of  the  legislature  in  1847,  one  called  the  code  commission; 
,the  other,  the  commission  on  practice  and  pleadings.  Mr.  Walworth, 
the  late  Chancellor,  John  A.  Collier,  ana  Alexander  Worden,  were 
appointed  the  code  commissicmers,  their  term  of  office  limited  to  two 

?eaP8,  with  salaries  of  jB2000  each,  and  provision  for  clerk  hire.  Mr. 
(Talworth  declined  the  appointment,  and  Anthony  L.  Robertson,  of 
New  York,  was  substitute.  John  A.  Collier  accepted  and  remained 
in  the  commission  about  a  year,  when  he  resigned,  without  any  report 
of  his  proceedings.  Seth  C.  Hawley,  of  Buffalo,  was>  in  1848,  ap- 
pointed in  his  place,  and  during  that  year  the  commission  consisted  of 
Messrs.  Worden,  Robertson,,  and  Hawley.  Mr.  Robertson  appears 
not  to  have  acted  with  his  colleagues,  and  the  latter,  in  1849,  reported 
a  revisal  of  four  chapters  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  but  made  no  progress 
in  codifying.  The  term  of  office  of  Mr.  Robertson  having  expired 
in  1849,  John  C.  Spencer  was  appointed  in  his  place,  but  refused  to 
accept  under  th^  circumstances.  Mr.  Worden,  therefore,  announced  hia 
own  resignation  to  take  effect  on  the  1st  of  November,  1849.  The 
experiment  of  codifying  does  not  seem  to  have  been  even  commenced. 
The  commission  on  practice  and  pleadings  was  organized  in  1847, 
by  the  appointment  of  Nicholas  Hill,  Jun.,  David  Graham,  and  A. 
lioomis.  Mr,  Hill  soon  resigned,  on  the  ground  of  entire  disagreement 
with  his  associates  upon  the  plan  and  extent  of  the  proposed  reform, 
David  Dudley  Field  was  appointed  in  his  place.  The  commission  thu« 
formed,  reported  to  the  legislature  Parts  I.  and  II.  of  a  Code  of  Pro- 
cedure, as  it  was  termed.  The  title  to  the  name  of  code  might  be 
questioned,  as  the  proposed  enactments  were  confined  to  distinct  sub- 
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jects  of  practice  and  special  rules  of  pleading,  leaving  the  large  mass 
of  common  law  principles  and  general  us^iges  untoudied.  T^t  the^ 
were  very  sweeping  and  very  radical.  They  were  expressed  in  terms 
so  brief  and  general,  as  to  be  incomprehensible  to  any  one  who  was 
not  previously  well  acquainted  with  the  existing  practice  and  system  of 
pleading. 

The  first  part  of  the  report  related  to  ihb  courts  of  justipe  and  their 
jorisdiction, — a  subject  scarcely  within  the  commission.  Even  this  was 
not  complete,  but  left  much,  even  of  previous  statutory  law  unaffected. 
But  as  this  part  can  possess  little  interest  for  the  general  reader,  it  will 
not  now  be  further  remarked  upon.  The  second  part  related  to  civil 
actions.  It  is  impossiblie  to  state  in  detail  the  various  new  propositions 
which  it  contained.  Within  the  limits  to  which  this  article  ought  to  be 
confined,  a  selection  of  the  most  prominent  and  important  can  only  be 
presented. 

The  part  last  mentioned  commences  with  the  following  provision:^- 

The  distinction  between  actipns  at  law  and  suits  in  equity,  and  the 
forms  of  all  such  actions  and  suits,  heretofore  existing,  are  abolished : 
and  there  shall  be  in  the  state  hereafter,  but  one  form  of  action  for  the 
enforcement  or  protection  of  private  rights,  and  the  redress  of  private 
wrongs,  which  shall  be  denominated  a  civil  action  < 

It  will  be  for  professional  men  to  expound  this  clause,  and  under- 
stand what  is  meant  by  there  being  but  one  form  of  action, — and  that 
to  be  called  a  civil  action. 

Other  sections  contain  the  follov^ing  provisions: — ^Every  action  must 
be  prosecuted  by  the  real  party  in  interest,  except  that  an  executor, 
administrator,  or  trustee  of  an  express  trust,  or  person  expressly 
authorized  by  statute,  may  sue  without  joining  with  him  the  person  for 
whose  benent  the  suit  was  instituted.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  sweeps 
away  the  whole  doctrine  respecting  assignments  of  rights  in  action,  and 
gives  a  fixed  legal  interest  to  the  assignee.  The  exception  as  to  an 
executor  seems  quite  unnecessary,  as  he  is  the  only  person  who  has 
any  vested  interest  in  the  assets  of  the  estate.  A  married  woman  is 
allowed  to  sue  alone,  and  in  her  own  name,  "^hen  the  action  concerns 
her  separate  property,  and  to  sue  and  be  sued  alone  when  the  action  is 
between  herself  and  her  husband*  All  persons  having  an  interest  in 
the  subject  of  the  action,  and  in  obtaining  the  relief  demanded,  are  to 
be  joined  as  plaintiils,  and  any  person  may  be  made  defendant  who  has 
an  mterest  in  the  controversy  adverse  to  the  plaintiff.  No  action  is  to 
be  abated  by  the  disability  of  any  party,  or  tne  transfer  of  any  interest 
therein,  if  the  cause  of  action  survive ;  and  the  assignee  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  original  party. 

Actions  are  to  be  commenced  by  a  summons  signed  by  the  party  or 
hb  attorney,  which  may  be  served  by  any  one  on  the  defendant  per- 
sonally, and  in  certain  cases  by  publication. 

All  the  forms  of  pleading  her<^tofore  existing  are  abolished,  and 
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hereafter  those  forms  and  the  rules  by  which  the  sufficiency  of  the 
pleadings  is  to  be  determined,  shall  be  those  provided  by  the  act. 
The  pleading  are,  a  complaint,  a  demurrer,  an  answer,  and  a  reply. 
The  cotbplamt  is  to  contain  the  nanfes  of  parties,  &c.,  and  ^  a  state^ 
ment  of  the  facts  constituting  the  cause  of  action,  in  ordinary  and.con*^ 
dse  language,  without  repetition,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  a 
person  of  common  utiderstanding  to  know  what  is  intended"!  and  a 
demand  of  the  relief  claimed.  Six  grounds  of  demurrer  are  specified, 
some  of  which  include  what  have  usually  been  the  subjects  of  pleas  in 
abatement, — which  are  abolished.  The  answer  is  to  contam  a  denial 
of  each  allc^tion  in  the  complaint,  or  of  a  sufficient  knowledge  to 
form  a  belief  and  a  new  matter  of  defence.  The  reply  is  to  contain  a 
similar  denial  of  the  new  matter  in  the  answer,  or  of  knowledge  suffix 
cient  to  form  a  belief.  All  material  allegations  in  the  complaint  not 
controverted  in  the  answer,  and  all  such  allegations  in  the  answer  not 
controverted  in  the  reply,  are  to  be  taken  as  truej  but  new  matter  in 
the  reply  may  be  controverted  on  the  trial.  No  demurrer  was  allowed 
to  any  pleading  but  the  complaint ;  but  this  vms  stricken  out  in  the 
amendatory  act  of  1849,  hereafter  mentioned,  and  it  may  be  interposed 
to  any  pleading.  A  power  of  amendment,  almost  without  limit,  is 
given. 

Defendants  can  be  arrested  only  on  an  order  of  a  judge,  founded  on 
affidavit.  Writs  of  injunction  are  abolished,  and  orders  substituted. 
Indeed,  process  under  seal  is  universally  dispensed  with,  bnd  the  mere 
direction  of  the  attorney  substituted.  Issues  of  law  arise  upon  demur- 
rer, or  where  the  fact  is  not  controverted.  All  actions  are  issues  of 
fact,  and  are  to  be  tried  by  jury,  or  by  refferees,  or  by  the  court :  and 
a  jury  trial  may  be  waived. 

.  Judgment  may  be  given  for  or  against  one  or  more  of  several  plain- 
tiffs, or  defendants.  Any  relief,  where  there  is  an  answer,  may  be 
given,  consistent  with  the  complaint  and  embraced  in  the  issue.  Judg* 
ment  records  are  abolbhed,  and  an  entry  is  to  be  toade  of  every  judg- 
ment in  a  book,  by  the  clerk,  and  a  copy  thereof,  with  the  papers  on 
each  side,  constitutes  the  judgment  roll. 

The  proceedings  heretofore  had  under  a  creditor's  bill,  to  reach  ef- 
fects of  the  defendant  after  an  execution  returned  unsatisfied,  are  con- 
tinued under  an  application  to  a  judge  and  an  order  by  him.  Any 
person  bdebted  to  a  defendant  against  whom  an  execution  has  been 
issued,  may  pay  the  amount  thereof  to  the  sheriff,  which  is  to  discharge 
him. 

Instead  of  a  fee  bill  for  costs,  specific  sums  are  allowed  in  different 
stages  of  an  action  ;  and  a  per  centage  m^y  be  allowed  on  the  amount 
recovered  in  the  discretion  of  the  court.  Appeals  and  reviews  are 
lillowed,  in  certain  cases  from  the  decision  of  a  single  judge,  to  the 
court  in  term,  and  finally  to  the  Court  of  Appeals;  but  security  for 
costs  must  ia  all  cases  be  given;  and  where  a  judgment  is  rendered  for 
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the  recovery  of  money  oa  the. assignment  or  delivery  of  property  or 
documents^  the  execution  can  be  stayed  only  by  giving  security  for  the 
payooent  of  the  amount  recovered  or  the  fulfillment  of  the  judgment, 
10  case  of  affirmance* 

Provision  is  made  for  the  stating  of  a  case  by  the  parties,  and  s\ib- 
nutting  it  to  a  court  for  decision.  Actions  to  obtain  a  recovery  in  aid 
of  the  prosecution  or  defence  oi  a  suit,  are  abolished.  Parties  to  suits 
may  ht  examined  by  their  adversaries,  in  the  same  manner  as  vntn^sses 
before  or  Qt  the  tnal  ;,and  tbeit  testimony  may  be  rebutted  by  other 
evidence.  When  thus  examined,  they  may  testify  in  their  own  behalf 
io  respect  to  any  matter  pertinent  to  the  issue;  but  if  any  new  matter 
be  introduced  not  responsive  to  the  inquiries  of  the  adverse  party,  the 
latter  soay  be  examined  as  to  such  matters.  Persons  immediately  bene^ 
fited  in  the  result  of  the  action,  may  be  examined  in  the  same  manner 
as  parties.  Excepting  such  persons  and  parties,  all  others  are  compe- 
tent witnesses  whether  interested  op  not. 

In  the  preceding  enuooeration  of  provisions,  those  have  been  omitted 
wbich  have  been  subsequently  altered  by  the  legislature,  and  also  such 
as  were  in  force  at  the  tinoe* 

This  first  part  was  adopted  by  the  legislature  of  1848,  with  few 
alterations  in  substance.  A  v^ry  cursory  examination  seems  to  have 
been  bestowed  upon  its  contents  by  the  committee  of  tl;ie  Senate,  and 
it  has  been  ^ted  in  debate  in  the  House  of  Assembly,  that  this  part 
passed  that  body  without  having  been  once  read«  The  act  took  eneot 
on  the  1st  of  July,  1848. 

At  the  session  of  1849,  the  commissioners  on  practice  and  pl^dings 
made  three  further  reports.  One  of  them,  called  their  second  report, 
is  confined  to  amendments  and  additions,  or  rather,  alterations  of  the 
act  previously  passed,  consisting  of  forty-seven  sections.  As  they 
introduce  no  new  principles,  a  specification  of  them  is  unnecessary. 

The  third  report  also  contamed  additions  and  amendments  to  the 
first  report,  and  provisions  respecting  special  proceedings  and  jurors. 
It  contained  a  bill  for  establishing  tribunals  of  conciliation,  by  which 
the  county  judge  of  each  county,  and  a  special  judge  in  New  York 
city,  are  to  hear  the  complaints,  allegations,  and  explanations  of  parties, 
inform  them  of  their  respective  rights,  and  endeavour  to  reconcile  their 
differences.  Any  person  may  serve  a  written  notice  on  his  adversary, 
requiring  him  to  appear  before  the  judge.  If  a  reconcpiation  is  effected, 
a  memorandum  is  to  be  entered  in  a  book  of  records,  and  signed  by  the 
parties,  which  is  to  be  a  final  determination  of  the  controversy.  The 
plaintiff  in  any  action  is  not  to  recover  costs,  unless  he  show  that  he 
has  notified  the  defendant  to  appear  before  the  judge,  and  the  defen- 
dant is  not  to  recover  costs  when  he  failed  to  appear,  pursuant  to  a 
notice.  In  actions  between  partners,  or  between  principal  and  agent, 
neither  party  shall  recover  costs  unless  he  has  offered  to  submit  the 
controversy  to  arbitration.    No  fees  are  to  be  allowed  the  judge  of 
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the  tribunals.  These  propositions  were  not  adopted  by  the  legislature. 
Writs  of  scire  facias,  quo  warranto,  of  prohibition  of  nuisaiice,  and  of 
waste,  are  proposed  to  be  abolished,  and  actions  substituted.  In- 
stead of  certiorari,  writs  of  review;  instead  of  mandamus,  the  writ  of 
mandate;  instead  of  od  quod  damnum,  the  writ  of  assessment,  are  pro- 
vided, and  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ad  subjiciendum,  is  to  be  called 
the  writ  of  deliverance.  The  substance  of  the  former  proceedfaigs'  was 
re-enacted.  Numerous  provisions  were  also  reported  respecting  the 
drawing,  summons  and  impannelling  of  jurors,  the  only  material  new  one 
being  that  which  required  permanent  jiiry  lists  for  the  tsourts  of  Justices 
of  me  Peace. 

These  propositions,  however,  wer^  not  all  adopted  by  the  legislature ; 
but  selections  were  made  pf  such  as  seemed  connected  with  the  portion 
of  the  code  already  in  force. 

The  fourth  report  of  the  (commissioners  relates  to  criminal  law  and 
practice,  and  is  so  full  of  novelties  that  it  is  wholly  impossible  to  specify 
them  within  the  limits  of  this  article.  The  mode  of  examining  persons 
accused  before  magistrates  is  very  minute  and  cumbrous.  Grand  juries 
are  to  find  indictments  only  against  persons  already  held  to  answer  by  a 
magistrate,  in  other  cases  they  are  to  present  the  offender,  who  is  to  be 
examined  in  the  same  man&er  as  on  complaint  before  a  magistrate.  Forms 
of  indictments  ai^  given,  of  which  the  foUowing  is  a  specimen.  For 
rape, — ^**  Forcibly  ravished  E.  F*,  a  woman  of  the  age  often  years  or 
upwards:''  for  grand  larceny, — "Feloniously  took  and  carried  away 
a  gold  watch,  the  personal  property  of  C.  D.,  of  the  value  of  more  than 
twenty-five  dollars:"  for  an  assault  and  battery, — "Assaulted  and 
beat  C.  D.'^  On  the  trial,  the  defendant's  counsel'^  always  to  close 
the  argument.  Sundry  changes  in  the  nature  and  description  of  of- 
fences are  introduced,  as  if  they  belonged  to  practice.  But  as  this  re- 
port has  not  been  adopted,  and  is  to  come  before  the  next  session  of  the 
legislature,  it  is  needless  to  speak  of  it  more  in  detail. 

In  1849,  a  revision  of  the  act  of  1848  was  made  by  the  legislature, 
and  radical  and  important  changes  were  made.  These  were  chiefly  in 
matters  not  noticed  in  the  foregoing  abstract.  The  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  second  and  third  reports  of  the  commissioners  which  were 
deemed  useful,  were  incorporated  with  the  original  act,  and  although 
strong  remonstrances  were  made  by  the  commissioners,  the  new  and 
revised  act  was  passed.  A  law  was  also  passed  continuing  the  com- 
missioners until  the  1st  day  of  December,  1849,  to  enable  them  to  sug- 
gest further  amendments  of  their  code.  It  is  understood  that  they  are 
occupied  in  preparing  a  code  of  the  law  of  evidence  in  dvil  and  crimi- 
nal cases,  supposing  the  subject  to  be  within  their  province. 

In  these  statements  the  writer  has  endeavoured  to  repress  the  ex- 
pression of  his  own  opinions,  however  strongly  tempted,  and  has  limited 
himself  to  a  general  survey  of  the  work,  or  rather  of  its  most  impor- 
tant points.    Incomplete,  and  constantly  referring  either  to  existing 
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statutes  or  to  the  common  law,  bhA.  to  pre-existing  practice,  the  code 
is.  far  from  being  systematic,  and  was  incapable  of  general  analysis. 

The  general  sentiment  of  judges  and  lawyers  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  seems  to  be  quite  adverse  to  the  projects  of  the  commissioners. 
A  report  of  the  judiciary  committee  of  the  assembly  of  1849,  reviewed 
their  labours  up  to  that  period,  with  great  severity,  and  pointed  out 
errors  of  haste,  carelessness  or  ignorance,  calculated  to  shake  public 
oonfidence  in  the  commissioners,  if  not  in  their  system.  And  it  is  quite 
doubtful  whether  the  main  part  of  their  work  will  stand  the  ordeal  of 
one  or  two  more  sessions  of  the  legislature.  In  the  mean  time,  great 
confusion  prevails  in  the  practice,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  time  of 
the  courts  is  consumed  in  settling  the  construction  of  the  new  enact- 
ments. And  what  is  peculiarly  unfortunate,  is  that  a  construction  in 
one  judicial  district  is  sometimes,  if  not  often,  directly  at  variance  with 
the  construction  given  in  another  district.  The  dimculty  is  increased 
by  the  circumstance  that,  in  matters  of  practice,  they  have  no  common 
superior  to  settle  their  differences, — the  court  of  Appeals  having  no 
jurisdiction  over  such  subjects.  Hxstokicus. 


SKETCHES    OF  THE    LIVES  OF  SAMUEL  STANHOPE 

SMITH,  AND  TIMOTftY  DWIGHT. 

(In  some  of  .the  preceding  vuumbers  we  have  given  to  pur  readers 
memoirs  of  distinguished  men,  whose  connexion  with  the  prominent 
historical  events  of  their  times  im|)arted  an  interest  to  their  lives. 

We  now  present,  from  the  pen  of  a  highly  esteemed  and  erudite 
contributor,  notices  of  men,  eminent  for  learning  and  piety,  who  pre- 
sided over  venerable  and  distinguished-  literary  institutions  at  an  early 
period  of  our  national  history,  and  one  of  whom  especially,  was  an 
active  sharer  in  the  struggle  for  independence.) 

PRESIDENT  SMITH. 

Samuel  Stanhope  Smith  was  bom  March  16th,  1750,  at  Pequea, 
Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania.  Hi$  father  was  the  Rev.  Robert 
Smith,  a  distingu^ed  clergyman  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  who 
emigrated  from  Ireland,  ano  established,  and  for  many  vears  superin- 
tended an  academy  which  supplied  many  able  and  excelltot  ministers 
to  the  denomination  with  which  he  was  connected.  His  mother  was 
Elizabeth  Blair,  daughter  of  the  R^v.  Samuel  Blair,  and  sister  to 
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Samdel  and  John  Blair^  both  of  whom  were  among  the  most  jM'omi- 
nent  clergymen  of  their  day.  She  was  a  lady  of  high  intellectual  en* 
dowments  as  well  as  excellent  moral  qualities,  and  fitted  to  grace  the 
most  exalted  station  in  society.  The  son,  at  a  Tery  early  period,  gi^e 
indications  of  possessm^  a  mind  of  no  commcm  order,  and  the  parents 

!|uickly  determmed  to  give  him  the  best  advantages  within  their  reach 
or  cultivating  it.  When  he  was  only  six  or  seven  years  old,  he  com- 
menced the  study ^of  the  languages  in  nis  father's  school;  and  as  his  £Eh- 
ther  had  employed  some  most  acconvplished  teachers  from  abroad  as  his 
assistants,  perhaps  scarcely  any  school  in  the  country,  at  that  day^ 
furnished  better  advantages  for  becoming  thoroughly  grounded,  es- 
pecially in  the  classics.  The  only  language  allowed  to  oe  spoken  in 
the  school  was  Latin ;  and  whoever  uttered  a  word  in  the  mother  tongue 
was  marked  as  a  culprit.  Young  Smith  made  the  best  of  his  oppor- 
tunities, and  was  distinguished  for  his  improvement  in  every  branch  to 
which  be  directed  his  attention. 

From  his  earliest  childhood  he  seems'  to  have  ^evinced  a  serious  turn 
of  mind,  and  to  have  taken  little  mterest  in  the  sports  in  whidi  his 
school-fellows  indulged.  He  was  accustomed  to  listen  to  sermons  from 
the  pulpit  with  great  attention,  and  often  at  the  close  of  the  service 
could  repeat  a  considerable  portion  of  what  he  had  heard. 

When  he  was  in  his  sixteenth  year,  he  was  sent  to  college  at  Prince- 
ton. It  v^as  during  the  period  that  intervened  between  the  death  of 
President  Finley  and  Dr.  Witherspoon's  accession  to  the  presidency, 
while  the  college  was  under  the  charge  of  several  emment  professors, 
and  amon^  them  his  maternal  uncle,  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Blair.  Not- 
withstandmg  his  youth,  he  entered  the  junior  class,  and  immediately 
toek  rank  among  the  very  best  scholars.  Dr.  Witherspoon  arrived  from 
Scotland,  and  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  oflSce,  while  he  was  an  under- 
graduate; and  before  he  had  completed  his  eighteenth  year,  he  had  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  under  circumstances  the  most 
honourable  to  his  talents  and  acquirements,  and  the  most  gratifying  to 
his  ambition. 

After  his  graduation,  he  returned  to  his  father's'  house,  and  spent 
some  time,  partly  in  assisting  him  in  conductmg  his  school,  and  partly 
in  vigorous  efforts  for  the  higher  cultivation  of  his  own  mind.  He 
read  the  finest  models  in  polite  literature  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  in- 
tellectual and  moral  philosophy  on  the  other.  He  also  occasionally 
tried  his  hand  at  writing  poetry,  but  he  was  not  much  flattered  by  the 
result  of  his  efforts,  and  be  seems  to  have  abandoned  his  devotion  to 
the  muses  on  the  ground  that  "poeta  nasdtur,  non  fit,** 

He  had  not  been  long  in  this  new  sphere  of  labour,  before  he  was 
invited  to  return  to  Princeton,  as  a  tutor  in  the  college,  espedal^  in 
the  departments  of  the  classics  and  Belles  Lettr^.  Here  he  remamed 
for  two  years,  discharging  his  duties  with  great  acceptance,  and  at 
the  same  time  pursuing  a  course  of  'theological  study  m  reference  to 
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tbe  ministnr.    At  the  end  of  this  period,  he  resigiied  his  office  in  the 
eoUegey  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle. 

As  lus  health  had  sufierea  not  a  little  from  severe  application^  he 
detennined  to  spend  some  time  as  a  missionary  in  the  western  counties 
of  Virginia.  When  he  reached  that  part  of  the  country,  he  received 
fr  most  cordial  welcome  from  many  Iri^  Presbyterians  who  had  settled 
there,  and  at  the  same  time  found  a  state  of  things  that  seemed  to 
promise  well  to  an  earnest  and  faithful  minister. 

On  the  appearance  of  a  preacher  of  cultivated  mind,  exemplary 
deportment  and  captivating  oratory,  it  was  not  strange  that  there 
dK>ald  be  an  intense  and  general  interest  awakened  by  his  ministra- 
tions. Accordingly,  he. soon  became  an  almost  universal  favourite. 
So  powerful  an  impression  did  he  make,  that  some  of  the  most  wealthy 
and  influential  persons  soon  set  on  foot  a  project  for  detainmg  him  there 
as  tbe  head  of  a  literary  institution ;  and  i^thin  a  short  time,  the  funds 
requisite  for  e^blishing  such  an  institution  were  subscribed.  The  ne- 
cessary buildings  were  forthwith  erected,  and  the  seminary  was  sub- 
sequently chaitered  by  the  legislature,  under  the  name  of  Hampden 
Sydney  Clollege. 

While  these  preparations  were  goin^  forward,  Mr.  Smith  was  la- 
boriously occupied  m  performing  the  misandry  tour  which  had  been 
ihe  origmal  object  of  his  visit  to  Virginia^  ,  The  new  college  beine  now 
nearly  ready  to  commence  its  operations,  he  returned  to  the  nortn  and 
formed  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  the  eldest  daughter  of  Dr.  Wither- 
spoon.  He  then  went  back  to  Virginia,  and  took  upon  himself  the 
double  office  of  principal  of  the  semiiiary  and  pastor  of  the  church; 
and  the  duties  of  each  he  discharged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fulfil  the 
highest  expectations  that  had  been  formed  concerning  him. 

But  after  three  or  four  years  his  constitution,  which  was  never 
vigorous,  was  found  to  be  giving  way  under  the  vast  amount  of  care 
aiM  responsibility  to  which  his  situation  subjected  him.  A  slight  bleed- 
ing at  the  lungs  commenced,  which  admonished  him  to.  take  at  least 
a  temporary  respite  from  labour;  and  by  the  advice  of  his  friends  he 
resorted  to  a  watermg-place  among  the  western  mountains,  which  was 
then  acquiring  considerable  celebnty  und^r  the  name  of  the  **  Sweet 
Springs.^'  A  residence  there  of  a  few  weeks  caused  his  unfayourable 
sjrmptoms  in  a.  great  measure  to  disappear,  so  that  he  returned  to  his 
ramily  with  his  health  in  a  great  degree  renovated. 

At  this  period  (1779)  he  was  invited  to  the  chair  of  Moral  Philo- 
sophy in  the  Coll^  of  New  Jersey,  and,  notwithstanding  his  strong 
attachment  to  the  infant  seminary  m  Virginia,  of  which  be  might  be 
said  to  be  the  founder,  the  prospect  of  a  more  extended  sphere  of  use- 
fulness in  connexion  with  his  alma  mater,  induced  him  to  accept  the 
appomtment.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Princeton,  however,  a  most  un])ro- 
mising  state  of  things  presented  itself.  The  college  was  then  in  ruins, 
in  oonsequenoe  of  the  uses  and  abuses  to  which  it  had  been  subj^ed 
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by  both  the  British  and  American  soldiers,  during  the  previous  years 
of  the  revolutionary  war.  The  students  were  dispersed,  and  ail  its 
operations  had  ceased.  Mainly  by  the  energy,  wisdom  and  generous 
self-devotion  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  college  was  speedily  re-organized,  and 
all  its  usual  exercises,  resumed.  For  several  years.  Dr.  Witherspoon, 
though  retaining  the  office  of  president,  was  engaged,  as  a  member  of 
Cong:ress,  in  the  higher  affairs  of  the  nation;  after  this,  he  spent  some 
time  in  Great  Britam  in  endeavours  to  collect  money  to  replenish  the 
exhausted  fupds  of  the  institution;  and  not  long  after  his  return,  he  was 
afflicted  with  total  blindness  and  many  bodily  infirmities,  which,  in  a 
great  measure,  incapacitated  him  for  the  duties  of  bis  office  as  president. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  therefore,  that  during  this  whole  period,  not- 
withstanding Dr.  -Witherspoon*^  name  could  not  fail  to  shed  glory  over 
the  institutiori,  and  he  was  always  intent  on  the  promotion  of  its  in- 
terests, whether  present  or  absent,  yet  it  was  indebted  for  no  small 
degree  of  its  prosperity  to  the  unceasing  vigilance,  the  earnest  efforts, 
the  distinguished  ability  of  Mr.  Smith. 

Some  time  after  he  had  become  established  in  his  professorship  at 
Prmceton,  there  was  a  recurrence  of  his  former  malady  in  a  greatly 
aggravated  form,  which,  for  a  time,  clouded  the  bright  bop^s  which 
the  commencement  of  his  career  had  inspired.  In  November,  1782, 
he  was  suddenly  overtaken  with  a  violent  hemorrhage  from  the  breast, 
wliich  was  checked  only  by  a  copious  bleeding  in  the  arm  and  feet. 
The  same  thing  obcurred  at  a  little  later  hour  the  next  day,  and  so 
regularly  for  ^veral  successive  days,  the  blood  being  restrained  in  each 
case  only  by  the  use  of  the  lancet.  Mr.  Smith  having  remarked  that 
the  flux  returned  at  stated  intervals,  proposed  to  anticipate  its  approach 
by  opening  a  vein,  a  little  before  the  time  when  he  had  reason  to  ex- 
pect it.  His  physician  objected  to  this,  on  the  ground  that  his  strength 
was  so  far  gone  that  it  would  be  prepostero\is  to  hazard  the  letting  of 
blood  beyond  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  case.  He,  however,  re- 
mained steadfast  in  his  own  opinion,  and  &f  length  obtained  a  lancet 
from  his  physician,  with  a  view  to  his  using  it  upon  himself,  when  he 
felt  that  his  case  demanded  it;  and  continued  to  use  it  till  be  finally 
succeeded  in  subduing  the  disease.  For  a  cohsiderable  time  he  was  so 
far  reduced  as  to  be  unable  to  help  himself  or  to  speak  above  a  whisper ; 
but  his  strength  gradually  returned,  so  that  he  was  able,  at  no  distant 
period,  to  resume  his  duti^  in  the  college.  For  several  years,  how- 
ever, he  never  ventured  an  effort  in  the  pulpit,  unless  on  some  rare 
occasion,  and  then  with  the  utmost  caution  and  restraint. 

In  the  year  1785,  Mr.  Smith  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society,  in  Philadelphia  j  an  institution 
distinguished  not  only  for  being  the  first  of  its  kind  in  tiie  order  of  time 
in  the  country,  but  for  numbering  among  its  members  many  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  profound  and  erudite  minds  of  which  the  country 
could  boast.    The  same  year  he  was  appointed  to  deliver  their  anm- 
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Tersery  address;  and  he  met  the  occasion  ih  a  manner  which  would,  of 
itseM^  have  conferred  lasting  honour  upon  his  name.  The  object  of  the 
address  was  to  explain  the  causes  of  the  variety  in  the  figure  and  com- 

flexion  of  the  human  species,  and  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  race, 
t  was  published  m  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Socifetv,"  and  was  subse- 
quently published  in  an  enlarged  and  improved  K>rm,  in  a  separate 
volume.  With  this  work,  his  reputation  as  a  philosopher,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  is  chiefly  identified. 

In  1783,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
Yale  College;  and  in  1810,  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from 
Harvard  University. 

Dr.  Witherspoon  died  in  1794,  and  the  same  year  Dr.  Smith  suc- 
ceeded him  as  rresident  of  the  college.  Besides  being  highly  popular 
as  the  iiead  of  the  institution,  he  had  now  acquired  a  reputation  as  a 
pulpit  orator  which  rendered  it  an  object  for  many,  even  in  remote 
parts  of  the  country,  to  listen  to  his  preaching.  His  Baccalaureate 
discourses  particularly,  which  were  addressed  to  the  senior  class  on 
the  Sabbath  immediately  preceding  their  graduation,  were  among  his 
finest  efforts;  and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  persons  to  go' even  from 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  a  distance  of  some  forty  miles,  to  listen  to 
them.  He  published  a  volume  of  sermons,  not  &r  from  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  which  were  regarded  as  an  important  contribution  to 
that  part  of  our  national  literature. 

In  the  spring  of  1802,  when  the  institution  was  at  the  full  tide  of 
its  prosperity,  the  college  edifice,  through  some  instrumentality  that 
was  never  fully  ascertained,  was  consumed  by  fire,  together  with  the 
libraries,  furniture,  and  fixtures  of  every  description.  After  the  first 
stunning  effect  of  the  calamity  had  passed  away,  but  one  sentiment 
pervaded  all  ranks  of  the  people,  and  that  was  a  determination  to  con- 
tribute the  necessary  funds  to  rebuild  the  house,  and  sustain  the  insti- 
tution. Accordinffly,  Dr.  Smith  made  a'tour  through  the  southern  states 
for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  aid,  and  returned  in  the  following  spring 
with  about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  which,  with  liberal  collections 
made  in  other  parts  of  the  Union,  enabled  him  to  accomplish  vastly 
more  than  he  had  ventured  to  anticipate.  This  was  his  crowning 
achievement.  The  college  was  popular  and  prosperous,  and  numbered 
two  hundred  students. 

From  this  period  nothing  pccurred  in  Dr.  Smith's  life  worthy  of 
special  remark  until  the  year  1812,  when,  by  reason  of  repeated  strokes 
of  palsy,  he  became  too  much  enfeebled  to  discharge  any  longer  the 
duties  of  his  office.  He,  therefore,  at  the  next  commencement,  ten- 
dered his  resignation  as  president,  and  retired  to  a  place  which  the 
Board  of  Trustees  provided  for  him,  and  there  spent  the  readue  of  his 
life.  For  several  years  he  occupied  himself  in  revising  and  preparing 
for  the  press  some  of  his  works;  but  at  length  disease  had  made  such 
havoc  with  his  constitution  that  he  was  scarcely  capable  of  any  mental 
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kboQr,  though  he  was  still  visited  by  many  of  hb  friends,  and  to  the 
last  was  the  pride  and  joy  of  the  domestic  circle.  After  a  long  course 
of  gradual  and  almost  imperceptible  decline^  he  died  with  the  utmost 
tra^uillity  on  the  21st  of  August,  18^9,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his 
age.  A  sermon  was  preached  on  the  occasion^  of  his  death  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Woodhull  of  Freehold.  His  remains  r^>ose  by  the  side  of  his  illus- 
trious m'edecessors.. 

Dr.  Smith  is  known  ohieflv  as  a  pulpit  orator  and  a  philosopher j, 
though  his  influence  was  widely  felt  in  almost  every  depairtment  of 
society.  His  personal  appearance  was  dignified  and  imposing,  and  his 
manners,  in  every  respect,  fitted  for  the  most  polished  society.  He 
was  one  of  the  men  of  mark  in  his  generation,-K>ne  of  the  mep  whose 
names  can  never  die* 


PRESIDENT  DWIGHT. 

Timothy  D wight  was  bom  at  ^Northampton,  Mass.,  May  ^  ^♦h, 
1752.  He  was  the  kon.  of  Tipiothy  and  Mary  Dwight.  His  faiu» 
was  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  a  merchant  in  Northampton,  a  per- 
son of  excellent  understanding  and  exemplai^  piety.  His  mother  was 
the  third  daughter  of  the  great  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  inherited,  in 
no  small  decree,  his  remarkable  hitellectual  and  moral  quaUties.  Sh^ 
conducted  the  education  of  thb  son  entirely  during  his  earliest  years ; 
and  under  her  skilful  training,  he  auickly  gave  inmcations  not  only  of 
a  thirst  for  knowledgehut  oi  a  facility  at  acquiring  it,  which  shadowed 
forth,  in  Jio  faint  degree,  the  eminence  to  which  he  was  destined.  As 
an  evidence  of  his  great  precocity  he  issaid  to  have  mastered  the  alpha- 
bet at  a  single  lesson ;  and  at  the  age  of  four,  he  could  read  the  ^iUe 
correctly  and  fluentiy. 

When  he  was  dx  yeats  old,  he  was  sent  to  the  grammar  scbooi 
and  thoughhis  father  objected  to  his  studying  Latin  at  so  early  an  age, . 
yet  so  intense  was  his  desire  to  study  it,  that  he  contrived  to  avail 
himself  of  a  grammar  owned  by  one  of  his  fellow  pupils,  and  thus 
stealthily  undertook  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose.  The  consent  of 
his  father  having  at  length  been  obtaiped,  through  the  intercession  of  his 
instructor,  that  he  should  prosecute  the  study  Of  the  languages,  he 
made  such  rapid  prog'ress  that,  but  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  school, 
he  would  have  been  fitted  at  the  age  of  eight  years  to  enter  college. 

In  consequence  of  the  interruption  which  now  occurred  in  his  classical 
studies,  he  was  brought  again  under  the  instruction  of  his  mother,  who 
seems  to  have  drilled  him  most  thoroughly  in  the  elementary  branches, 
and  especially  in  geography  and  his^ry.    It  was  a  great  advantage  to 
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him,  that  he  enjoyed,  not  cxAj  a  daily  intercourse  ^ith  his  parents  of 
the  most  improving  and  elevating  kind,  but  that  his  fathers  house  was 
the  resort  of  many  persons  of  high  intelligence,  whose  conversation, 
especially  on  the  political  topics  of  the  (by,  was  fitted  as  well  to 
enkindle  in  his  hosom  the  fire  of  patriotism,  as  to.  quicken  his  intel- 
lectual aspirations. 

In  his  twelfth  year,  he  was^sent  to  Middletown  to  pursue  bis  studies, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  I^och  Huntingdon*  Here  his  appli- 
cation wds  most  intense  and  successful.  In  September,  1765,  when 
te  had  just  passed  his  thirteenth  year,  he  was  admitted  a  memr 
ber  of  the  Freshman  class  of  Yale  College;  having  read  not  only  the 
classical  authors  which  were  required  for  admission,  but  no  inconsider^ 
able  part  of  those  which  were  included  in  the  college  course. 

The  first  two  years  of  his  college  life  hardly  fulfilled  the  promise  of 
either  intellectual  or  moral  develc^ment  which  his  earlier  years  had 
seemed  to  give.  Yarioils  circumstances  contributed  to  this  untoward 
result;  but  happily  thd  slight  delinquencies  with  which  he  was  charge- 
able drew  towards  hioi  the  considerate  and  momtory  regards  of  one 
of  the  officers  of  college,  (the  late  Hon.  Stephen  Mix  Mitcl^ell  of 
Connecticut,)  through  whose  influence  he  was  reclaimed  and  restored 
when  his  feet  had  onlv  begim  to  slide.  This  timely  and  benevolent 
ip^  '  Tence  he  often  afterwards  acknowledged  with  the  warmest  gra- 
titude, as  havmg  been  the  means,  under  Providence,  (rf*  giving  a  better 
direction  to  his  ufe. 

At  the  comm^icement  of  his  junior  year,  he  set  hioiself  in  good  ear- 
nest to  repur  the  loss  of  preceding  years.  And  from  this  time  to  the 
close  of  his  college  course,  his  industry  as  a  student  vms  almost  tm- 
paralleled.  Not  at  all  saitisfied  with  doing  in  the  best  ipanner  what- 
ever was  included  in  the  prescribed  course,  he  became  a  proficient  in 
various  other  branches,  and  especially  devoted  himself  with  no  inconsi- 
derable ardour  to  poetry  and  music.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
he  attained  to  the  hi^nest  rank  in  scholarship,  and  was  eaually  dis- 
tinguished for  the  vanety  and  thoroughness  of  his  acquisitions.    He 

.  p  graduated  in  1769,  when  he  was  a  little  past  seventeen;  and  though 
h.  \Sa  his  class-mate  Strong  (afterwards  Rev.  Dr.  Strong  of  Hartford,) 
were  regarded  as  equally  deserving  of  the  first  honour  at  commencement, 
yet  it  was  actually  conferred  upon  Strong  in  consideration  of  his  being 
the  elder,  with  an  understanding  that  the  case  should  be  reversed  when 
they  should  receive  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

•Shortly  after  he  left  college,  he  took  charge  of  a  grammar  school  at 
New  Haven,  where  he  remained  for  two  years.  During  this  period, 
beside  fulfilling  his  duties  as  a  teacher  with  the  utmost  diligence,  he 
devoted  no  less  than  eight  honrs  each  day  to  intense  study. 

In  September,  1771,  he  was  chosen  a  tutor  in  Yale  College;  and 
notwithstanding  his  extreme  youth,  bebg  at  that  time  only  in  his 
twentieth  year,,  he  showed  himself  fdlly  adequate  to  the  responsibility 
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of  the  statioB.  Here  he  continued  for  six  years,  devoting  himself  with 
the  utmost  assiduity  to  the  culture  of  his  own  mind  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  the  improvement  of  his  pupils  and  the  general  interests  of  the 
college  on  the  other.  So  intense  and,  mcessant  was  his  application  to 
study  during  this  period,  that  his  health  became  seriously  impaired, 
and  there  was  much  reason,  for  a  time,  to  believe  that  his  constitution 
was  effectually  undermined;  though  he  succeeded,  chiefly  by  means  of 
regular  and  vigorous  exercise,  in  restoring  his  bodily  system  ^o  its  ac- 
customed soundness.  His  eyes,  however,  which  had  been  wcfakened 
first,  from. reading  too  much  by  candle-li^ht,  and  afterwards  from  too 
early  and  severe  application  aiter  recovejung  from  the  small-pox,  never 
regain^  their  wonted  3trength,  but  were  a  source  of  serious  embarrass* 
ment  to  him,  through  his  wnole  subsequent  life. 

In  March,  1777,  be  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Woplsey,  daughter 
of  Benjamin  Woolsey,  Esq.,  of  Long  Island*  They  became  the 
parents  of  eight  sons,  who  have  been  distingui^ed  in  the  various  walks 
of  public  and  private  usefidne^.  Mrs.  Owigfat,  who  was  an  eminent 
example  of  the  domestic  and  sopial  virtues,  survived  her  husband  many 
years,  and  died  recently  at  New  Haven  at  an  advanced  age. 

In  consequence  of  the  tumult  at  first  occasioned  by  the  revolutionary 
war,  the  students  of  college  dispersed  in  May  of  this  year,  accompanied 
by  their  tutors  to  various  maoes,  where  they  might  pursue  their  studies  in 
greater  safety  and  quietude.  Mr.  Dwight  went  with  nis  class  to  Weathers- 
held,  and  remained  with  them  till  the  ensuing  autumn  ;^ and  in  the  mean 
time  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  a  committee  of  the  Northern  Association 
of  the  county  of  Hampshire,  Massachusetts.  So  great  was  his  popularity 
amone  the  students  of  college,  that  when  it  was  ascertained  by  them 
that  the  office  of  President  was  likely  to  be  vacated  by  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Daggett,  they  made  o<it  a  formal  petition  of  the  corporation  that 
Mr.  Dwight  might  be  chosen  as  his  successor;  and  but  for  Mr.  Dwight's 
0¥m  interference,  the  petition  would  have  been  presented. 

As  Mr.  Dwight  had  been  a  watchful  and  deeply  interested  ^spectator 
of  those  great  public  events  which  -brought  on  the  revolution,  and  as 
he  never  doubted  that  the  cause  of  the  colonies  was  a  righteous  oause, 
so  he  was  ever  ready  to  help  it  forward  by  any  service  that  he  was 
able  to  render.  Accordingly,  Within  a  few  months  after  he  was  li- 
censed to  preach,  we  find  him  accepting  the  appointment  of  chaplain 
in  General  Parson's  brigade,  which  belonged  to  the  division  of  General 
Putnam.  He  ioined  the  army  at  West  Point  in  October,  1777,  and 
remained  with  it  somewhat  more  than  a  year.  The  duties  of  this 
highly  responsible  station,  as  of  every  other  which  he  had  previously 
occupied,  he  discharged  with  the  most  scrupulous  fidelity.  While  he 
laboured  to  the  utmost  for  the  promotion  of  the  spiritual  interests  oi 
those  among  whom  he  was  thrown,  be  contributed  not  only  by  th« 
patriotic  discourses  which  he  delivered,  but  by  the  patriotic  songs  which 
he  composed,  to  put  new  vigour  into  the  aspirations  and  efforts  of  hi^ 
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countrymen  for  national  liberty.  Here  he  made  an  aoquaintance  ^ith 
many  of  the  leading  officers  of  thearmy ,  and  especially  with  Washington, 
who  formed  a  high  estimate  of  his  talents  and  virtues,  and  ever  after- 
wards honoured  him  with  his  friendship. 

Mr.  Dwight  resigned  his  chaplaincy  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of 
filial  duty.  .  His  father  had  died  at  Natchez,  where  he  had  gqne  to* 
provide  a  settlement  for  two  of  his  sons,  leaving  a  widow  and  thirteen 
children,  of  whom  Mr.  Dwight  was  the  eldest.  As  the  family  were 
left  without  any  adequate  means  of  support,  this  generous  and  devoted 
son  and  brother  immediately  quitted- the  army  and  removed  with  his 
own  family  to  Northampton,  where,  for  a  series  of  years,  he  lived  with 
the  responsibility  of  this  double  charge  upon  him.  His  labours  during 
this  time  would  seem  almost  incredible.  With  his  own  hands^  he 
worked  upon  the  farm  during  the  week,  and  on  the  Sabbath  supplied 
some  vacant  cpngregatiim  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  established  a 
school  also  for  both  sexes  whidi  acquired  great  celebrity,  and,  which 
marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  education,  at  least  in  that  part  of 
the  country.  He  rendered  important  services  in  a  civil  capacity,  re- 
presenting the  town  not  only  in  the.  county  conventions,  but  during 
two  years  in  the  state  legislature;  and  his  influence  in  these  important 
placesj  was  not  only  always  for  good,  but  was  most  efficient,  and  often 
decbive  of  important  measures^  ^  So  conspicuous  had  he  become,  about 
the  close  of  the  revolution,  on  the.  arena  of^  political  life,  that  some  ex- 
cellent men,  who  were  by  no  means  unmindful  of  the  interests  of  the 
church,  gave  it  as  their  decided  opinion  that  his  services  ought  to  be 
retained  for  the  welfare  of  the  state;  and  there  was  an  incipient  move- 
ment to  ensure  his  election  to  the  contbental  Congress,  which  was 
abandoned  only  because  he  would  not  consent  to  be  considered  as  a 
candidate.  He  had  sacredly  devoted  himself  to  the  Christian  ministry, 
and  he  was  inflexible  in  the  purpose  to  spend  hifi  life  in  what  he  re- 
garded the  noblest  of  all  causes. 

While  Mr.  Dwight  wa^  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  Massachu-* 
setts,  he  occasionally  preached  m  Boston  and  its  vicinity ;  and  a^racted 
80  m^uch  attention  by  his  services  m  the  pulpit,  that  he  received  invi- 
tations to  settle  in  the  ministry  from  two  highly  respectable  congrega- 
tions. Both  these  invitations,  however,  he  declined;  but  in  July  of 
the  same  year,  1783,  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  church  and  congre- 

; ration  in  Greenfield,  Connecticut^  and  on  the  5th  of  November  fol- 
pwing,  was  regularly  constituted  their  pastor. 

As  the  stipulated  salary  of  Mr.  Dwight  was  found  entirely  inade- 
quate to  the  support  of  his  family,  his  expenses  being^  not  a  little  in- 
creased by  the  great  amount  of  company  which  his  eminent  character 
and  attainments  drew  to  him  from  almpst  every  part  of  the  country, 
be  found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  some  employment  not  immediately 
connected  with  his  profession.  Accordingly,  he  established  an  aca- 
demy, which  very  soon  became  extensively  known,,  and  as  long  as  it 
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contimied,  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  distingaished  men  from  most  of  the 
differ^t  states.  To  this  instituticm  he  devoted  six  hours  of  each  day, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  discharged,  the  appropriate  duties  of  the 
ministry  with  great  fidelity  and  acceptance.  Though  hie  preached  re* 
^olarly  twice  on  the  Sal)bath,  M  was  generally  from  short  notes;  and 
it  was  his  own  opinion  that  his  preachmg  then  was  more  effective  than 
when  in  subsequent  life,  and  upon  change  of  circuipstances,  he  wrote 
put  his  sermons  and  read  them  as  they  were  written. 

In  1787,  he  was  hcmoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
the  college  of  New  Jersey ;  and  in  1810,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  Harvard  University. 

In  1794,  he  was  invited  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  in  Albany ;  a  circumstance  that  was  rendered  remarkable  by  th^ 
fact  that  he  belonged  to  another  denomination,  and  one  with  which  the 
Dutch  .church,  at  that  time,  had  but  littje  intercourse.  He  declined 
the  call,  partly  on  the  ground  that  there  werie  some  minor  things  in  the 
constitution  pf  the  church  to  which  he  could  not  conseientiouj^  give 
his  consent. 

Upon  the  death,  m  1795,  of  Dr.  Stiles,  f  resident  of  Yale  Colfe 
the  public  eye  was  very  g^erally  turned  towards  Dr.  Dwight  as 
successor;  and  vi  accordance  with  this  general  expectation,  he  was 
diosen  shortly  after  to  the  office  of  President,  and  was  inaugurated 
in  September  of  that  year.  He  had  resided  at  Greenville  for  twelve 
years,  where  he  had  been  going  on  in  an  increasingly  useful  and 
faonourfible  course;  and  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that  uie  loss  of  such 
a  man  should  have  occasioned  some  regret,  not  only  to  his  own  imme* 
diate  flock,  but  to  the  whole  surrounding  community. 

In  this  office  Dr.  Dwight  continued  to  the  close  of  life,  associating 
with  it,  however,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  duties  of  three  pro- 
fessorships, viz.,  belles  lettres,  oratory  and  theology,  besides  being  tfie 
pastor  of  the  college  church,  and  preaching  to  the  students  regularly 
twice  on  the  Sabbalh.  In  addition  to  this,  he  took  upon  himself  a  vast 
amount  of  occasional  labour,  besides  being  constantly  exposed  to  in- 
terruption from  the  numberless  visiters  who  thronged  to  his  house/rom 
every  part  of  the  country  and  the  world. 

Dr.  Dwight  was/accustomed  to  devote  the  full  vacation  to  travelling 
in  vllrious  parts  of  New  England  and  New  York*  In  1815,  be  made 
his  last  journey;  and  his  preaching  and  conversation  at  various  places 
left  the  impression  that  he?  was  never  capable  of  finer  intellectual  efforts 
than  at  that  time.  At  the  opening  of  the  next  term,  he  appeared  in 
his  full  vigpur,but  in  February  following  he  wag  attadced  with  a  most 
distressing  malady,  from  which  he  neVer  entirely  recovered.  The. 
physicians  supposed  at  one  time  that  they  had  gained  the  mastery  over 
it,  and  he  recovered  So  far  that  he  resumed  his  labours  in  the  college 
d^apel,  at  the  commencement  of  the  summer  term.  It  became  soon 
apparent,  however,  that  there  was  little  reason  to  expect  any  radical 
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or  permanent  recovery;  but  he  kept  on  labouring,  even  beyond  his 
ability,  until  he  was  arrested  by  the  near  approach  of  death.  In  the 
prospect  of  his  departure,  he  evinced  great  Christian  dignity  and  com- 

Eosure  and  trust,  and  was  attentive  even  to  the  mmutest  courtesies  of 
fe,  to  his  very  last  hour.  He  died  on  the  11th  of  January,  1817, 
and  his  funeral  was  attended,  three  days  after,  with  every  demonstra- 
tion of  public  and  private  respect. 

Dr.  Dwight's  pnnted  works  are  among  the  most  valuable  wluch  his 
generation  has  produced.  His  System  of  Theology  has,  for  many 
years,  been  more  Widely  extended  both  in  this  country  and  in  Great 
Britain,  than  any  other  system,  dither  ancient  or  modem.  The  style 
of  its  orthodoxy  is  Calvinistic,  but  not  in  the  extreme  form.  The  work 
containing  the  record  of  his  observations  on  the  successive  journeys 
he  took  m  New  England  and  New  York,  is  full  of  instructive  and 
amusing  incident,  though  he  has  shown  himself  perhaps  sometimes 
rather  credulous  in  respect  of  facts.  The  two  volumes  of  his  posthu- 
mous sermons,  together  with  the  occasional  discourses  which  he  pub- 
lished during  his  ufe,  are  fine  specimens  of  that  kind  of  composition. 
Though  his  chief  merit  was  by  no  means  that  of  a  poet,  he  wrote  con- 
siderable poetry  durmg  his  life,,  and  some  of  it  has  received  high  com- 
mendation on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  His  principal  poeticd  works 
are  the  "Conquest  of  Canaan,"  and  "Greenfield  Hill." 

It  is  now  universally  conceded  that  Dr.  Dwight  was  among  the 
most  gifled  and  splendid  minds  that  have  adorned  the  American  pulpit. 
He  had  a  fine  commanding  person,  a  voice  of  great  compass  and  melody, 
a  countenance  radiant  with  intelligence,  and  a  manner  absolutely  ma- 
jestic. There  was  not  much  variety  in  his  tonies  in  the  pulpit,  and  yet 
he  sometimes  held  his  audience  as  by  a  spell.  His  sermohs,  in  his 
latter  yearsj  when  we  knew  him,  were  always  written,  and  somewhat 
dosety  read,  and  accompanied  with  little  or  no  gesture;  but  he  con- 
trived to  make  himself  powerfully  felt  by  his  hearers,  notwithstanding. 
His  prayers  ordinarily  were  a  repetition  of  the  same  thoughts  in  nearly 
the  same  language;  but  on  extraordinary  occasions,  not  a  vestige  of 
any  thing  like  form  could  be  detected.  As  the  president  of  a  coUege, 
he  is  aclaiowledged  to  have  accomplished  more  than  almost  any  other 
man  who  has  occupied  a  similar  station.  The  T^tnesses  to  his  ability 
and  fidelity,  his  dignified  independence  and  conscientious  adherence  to 
right  in  every  thing,  are  found  every  where,  and  in  every  profession 
and  occupation.  New  England  will  always  reckon  him  among  the 
most  illustrious  of  her  sons. 
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(For  the  Reg{«ter.) 

THE  PHONETIC  REFORM.* 

t 

In  adapting  an  alphabet  to  any  language,  the  theory  of  the  pro- 
oeeding  is  yery  simple.  Firsti  we  must  analyze  the  language,  to  de- 
termine the  eleoieiitary  sounds  by  which  its  various  words  are  made 
up;  next,  we  must  assign  to  each  of  these  elements  an  arlntrary  mark, 
called  a  letter,  which  we  agree  shall  always  stand  as  the  representatiye 
of  the  sound  to  which  it  is  assigned.  The  table  of  these  elements  forms 
the  only  consistent  alphabet;  by  the  aid  of  which,  the  reduction  of  the 
language  to  writing,  and  the  consequent  powe^  of  reading,  are  readily 
accomj^ished.  For,  great  as  is  the  nutnber  of  words  in  a  language, 
the  number  of  its  elementary  sounds  is  but  few,  scarcely  ever  exceeid- 
ing  forty.  The  labour  of  leiunine  to  associate  the  forty  marks  with 
the  forty  sounds,  and  vice  versa,  is  very  trifling,  and  when  we  have 
succeeded  in  this,  spelling  b  but  the  arrangement  of  these  letters  in 
the  order  in  which  the  sounds  they  represent  occur  in  any  word;  read-^ 
ing  but  the  utterance  of  the  sounds  in  l^e  order  of  their  representative 
letters. 

We  may  illustrate  this  theory,  of  the  formation  and  oflSce  of  an 
alphabet,  in  the  following  manner.  If  we  pronounce  the  words  say, 
fioy,  ode,  we  perceive  in  the  banning  of  each  elementary  sounds. 
wUch  are  represented  in  the  received  alphabet  by  the  marks  s,  n,  o. 
For  reasons  to  be  presently  manifest,  let  us  replace  these  marks  by 
others;  and  let  f,  ^,  IF,  represent  the  sounds  in  question.  Of  course, 
then,  all  words,  English  or  foreign,  containing  no  other  elementary 
sounds  than  these,  may  be  spelled  oy  the  marks  at  our  command.  For 
example,  the  words  oA,  oum,  noy  known,  sew,  snow,  sovm,  will  be 
symbolized,  if  we  have  respect  to  their  sounds  alone^  by  IF,  If  §,  §  U, 

We  have  mentioned  that  the  elementary  sounds  with  which  we  have 
been  dealing,  are  represented  in  the  received  alphabet  by  s,n,o.  In 
theory,  therdbre,  the  above  words  should  be  spelled,  o,  on,  no,  non,  so, 
sno,  son;  but  the  actual  spelling  is,  save  in  one  instance,  widely  dif- 
ferent.   We  have  the  souna  o  represented  by  the  four  signs  oh,  ow^ew, 

*  In  nothing,  perhaps,  is  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  aee  raore  distipctlj  marked, 
than  in  the  new  and  ingenious  phonetic  system,  which  boldly  proposes  to  abandon 
Ihe  present  alphabeft  and  modes  of  writing  and  printing  the  English  language. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  present  article  on  the  subject,  to  a  literary  u-iend  of  this 
city,  who  is  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  proposed  ''reform,"  and  which  he  has  clearly 
and  forcibly  exhibited. 

Without  expressing  any  opinion  of  oar  own  on  the  propriety  of  the  whole  change 
as  contemplated,  we  have  no  doubt  our  readers  will  see  with  us  much  in  the  system 
that  is  capable  of  useful  application,  and  will  peruse  with  pleasure  the  interettiog 
and  spirited  sketch  and  vindication  of  the  new  art  b^  our  correspondent.— £d. 
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o;  while  the  s%n  6  represents  its  own  sound  and  three  others  beodes, 
in  the  words  noy  on,  non,  son. 

The  reader  wUl^now  be  prepared  for  the  istatement  that  the  alphabet 
in  use  for  representing  the  English  language  is  thoroughly  unphiloso- 
phical,  since  it  provides  no  signs  for  reeogn^  elementary  sounds,  and 
different  signs  for  the  same  elementary  sounds.  Our  language  omi- 
tains  thirty-ibur  eleifients,  and  requires,  therefore,  so  many  letters  in 
its  alphabet.  In  fact,  there  are  provided  for  the  purpose  only  tw^ity* 
six,  two  of  which  (c,  q,)  are  superfluous,  ai^  four  ( j,  x,  i,  u,)  are  com- 
poonds,  leaving  but  twenty  elmentary  letters.  For  the  representa^ 
tion  of  the  fourteen  sounds  thus  unprovided  ibr,  all  sorts  of  expedients 
have  been  adopted,  except  the  manifest  one  of  selecting  iiew  letters. 
Thus  the  simple  vowel  clement  heard  in  the  word  do,  (for  which  o  is 
a  voy  fidse  representative,)  is  expressed  in  twenty-nine  different  ways ; 
as  in  EUuben,  galleon,  BiKcleugA,  bretiy,  bi:eto6d,  r&e«m,  rAttbarb,  do, 
Aoe,  moY€,  manoeuvre,  too,  moved,  soiq),  bouse,  through,  Brougham, 
reidezvoufy  surtot/^»  billetdoua;,  Cotrper,  ruling,  true,  rtde,  bruising, 
brtose,  Hu/me,  tioo,  who*  Agam,  the  simple  consonant  element  heard 
m  the  beginning  of  the  word  ^ure  is. expressed  in  twelve  different  ways, 
in  the  words  cAaise,  special,  p^ Aaw^  ^gar,  ^cAedule,  conscious,  ^Aall, 
wi^Aed,  A^sshetaa^  cessiony  motion,  fuc^ia.  ^ 

To  render  still  more  dear  the  unphilosophical  manner  in  which  the 
Igngli^  language  is  represented,  we  shall  give  a  table,  the  first  column 
of  ^^lich  contains  all  the  separate  sounds  whidi  are  heard  as  elements 
in  our  speech,  and  also  certain  compound  sounds,  (the  dipthongs,  and 
j,  di,)  which  it  is  found  convenient  to  classify  with  Uie  simple  elements* 
The  sounds  thus  enumerated  (which  are  heard  in  the  Italic  letters  of 
the  woids  cited,)  are  the  true  EngUsh  alphabet,  and  each  should  have 
its  separate  agn  always  to.be  used  for,  and  always  representing^  the 
socmd  to  which  it  is  adapted.  In  the  second  column,  as  a  contrast  to 
this  simple  principle,  '^one  sound,  one  sign,''  we  record  the  number  of 
way^  by  which,  in  practical  spelling,  the  sotmd  is  represented.* 


-j 

Namber 

Number 

- 

iVomber 

Nnmber 

Sounds. 

ofnptoB^- 

Soondfl. 

ofrepreaen- 

Sounds. 

ofrepresen- 

Soonds. 

ofrepresuu- 

tMives. 

^^ 

tatirei. 

tatirefl. 

tatives. 

eel 

40 

up 

24 

6ay 

7 

thy 

2 

ale 

34 

wood. 

8 

fie 

12 

sown 

19 

heart 

12 

'  buy 

26 

die 

8 

jcone 

18 

au€ 

21 

hoy 

11 

cheer 

7 

ru5^ 

12 

Otoe 

34 

bottgA 

10 

jeer 

9 

rouge 

7 

woo 

29 

few 

30 

cap 

19 

ray 

10 

ill 

37 

yesi 

4 

gap 

7 

lay 

12 

eU 

36 

tray 

4 

fie 

12 

may 

13 

am 

16 

hay 

4 

vie 

8 

nay 

19 

odd 

13 

pay 

> 

6 

thigh 

7 

hang 

7 
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We  have  here,  then,  to  represent  forty  elements,  as  many  as  six 
hundred  and  fourteen  symbohzations,  or  fifteen  and  a  third,  on  the 
average,  to  each  element !  But  this  is  not  all.  The  coml^nations  se- 
lected to  express  simple  sounds  are  no  more  staUe  in  the  performance 
of  this  function  than  the  smgle  letters  themselves.  If  the  digraph  $h 
were  always  to  express  the  elementary  sound  which  it  does  in  ^Aun,  we 
might  accept  this  as  a  satisfactory,  though  a  smgular,  arrangement; 
but  four  other  meanings  have  been  assigned  to  it,  as  in  di^Aonor,  mi#- 
Aap,  thre^Aold,  Ma^Aam  (Masam.)  Agam,  ea  has  ^not  always  the 
sound  it  has  in, heart,  but  various  others,  «s  in  heal,  great,  head,  react, 
create,  while  in  beau,  beauty,  Beoucham  (Beecham,)  ahd  beaufin  (bif- 
fin,) it  is  impossible  to  say  what  office  the  digraph  {Performs.  A  table 
^owin^  the  varbus  effects  of  combinations  of  this  kind  H^annot  be 
readily  mserted  here.  Were  there  6paoe  to  do  so,  we  should  discover 
that  there  are  two-hundred  and  t'^enty-nine  combinations  having,  in 
the  whole,  six  hundred  and  four  different  v  meanings,  or  an  average  of 
two  and  two-thirds  to  each. 

The  mathematical  inference  from  these  numerical  statistics  is  start- 
ling, but  fully  borne  out  by  experience;  namely^  thai  no  set  of  rules 
can  he  framed  for  determining  the  pronunciation  of  an  English  word 
from  its  pnsmt  spelling  y  or  the  present  spelling  of  an  English  word 
from  its  pronunciation.  No  word  is  so  simple  as  not  to  foil  us.  Sup- 
pose us  to  hear  the  wiord  say  for  the  first  tmie,  and  to  be  called  upon 
to  spell  it  by  the  aid  of  the  alphabet,  or  the  so-called  analogies  of  spell- 
ing. The  alphabet  would  point  out  sa  as  proper,  but  the  dictionaries 
would  not  alloi^  of  it.  The  analogies  will  leave  us  to  select  between 
nineteen  wayS  of  representation  for  the  consonant  sound,  and  thirty- 
four  for  the  vowel,  (see  the  above  table,)  giving  nineteen  times  thirty- 
four  or  six  hundred  and  forty-six  spellings,  for  this  simple  word  of  two 
sounds.  When,  at  last,  we  turn  to  the  dictionary  for  authority,  we 
should  as  soon  expect  to  find  the  spelling  sseeighe  (from  the  analogy  of 
Im^ed  and  wetgAed,)  as  that  of  say.  But  reverse  the  question.  Given 
the  spelUng,  required  the  pronunciation.  Referring  to  analogies,  we 
should  find  that  the  letter  s  has  given  to  it  five  different  values;  a,  8; 
y,  5;  ay,  4;  giving  5  X  8  X  5  X  4,  or  eight  hundred  possible  pronunci- 
ations! 

This  poverty  and  instability  of  the  received  alphabet^  tins  lawless- 
ness in  spelling,  this  uncertainty  of  pronunciation,  have  long  been  sub- 
mitted to  as  an  evil,  to  be  condemned  by  the  reflecting,  and  sported 
with  by  the  witty,  but  not  to  be  remediea.  We  have  been  content  to 
acquire  the  ability  to  read  and  spell,  by  treasurmg  in  the  memory  the 
symbolization  of  each  separate  word  m  the  language  for  itself; — a 
^upendous  effort,  which  few  ever  wholly  accomplish, — in  which  the 
educated,  after  years  of  labour,  are  only  partially  successful,  and  which 
the  great  body  of  our  race  renounce  in  despair.  On  this  last  point,  Jhe 
statistics  of  ignorance  leave  us  no  room  to  doubt,    ^'England  and 
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Waks,'*  sajrs  the  British  Quarterly  Review,  "with  their  sixteen  mil- 
Sons  of  people,  contain  nearly  eight  millions  unable  to  write  their  name, 
and  not  less  than  five  millions  unable  to  read  their  mother  tongue." 
If  we  deduct  two  nollions  for  persons  disqualified  from  learning  by 
tender  age,  or  imbecility,  the  numbers  are  reduced,  respectively,  to  six 
and  three  millions.  The  British  Registrar  General's  report  for  1846, 
diows  that,  of  those  who  signed  the  marriage  register  in  that  year,  one 
woman  in  two,'and  one  man  in  thi*ee  signea  with  their  inarks.  In  the 
U.  S.  it  appears  by  the  Census  of  1840,  that  one  jperson  jn  thirteen  of 
the  adult  white  population,  above  twenty,  is  unable  to  read  or  write. 
Nor  is  the  probabihty  to  be  passed  without  notice  that  these  statistics 
greatly  understate  the  real  amount  of  ignorance.  Shame  would  lead 
many  to  prevaricate  rather  than  confess  themselves  "illiterate;"  while 
others,  imd  a  large  number,  would  be  shown,  by  a  more  strict  exami- 
nation than  the  census-taker  b  able  to  make,  to  have  claimed  a  know- 
ledge altogether  useless  for  any  practical  purpose ;  their  reading,  per- 
haps, averaging  a  word  a  mmute,  their  writing  bc^^  illegible. 

Fbr  evils  so  serious,  there  is  a  simple  remedy.  Give  to  the  English 
language  a  rational  alphabet,  containing  a  letter  for  every  elementary 
sound;  eive,  in  other  words,  a  phonetic  alphabet,  and  the  highways  of 
knowledge,  reading  and  writing,  are  opened  to  all,  in  from  twenty  to 
eighty  hours  of  application,  and  the  education  of  the  poor  becomes 
fNOssible  and  certam.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  English  language,  from  the 
simplicity  of  its  grammatical  structure,  and  from  its  strengtii,  copious^ 
ness  and  variety,  is  the  admiration  of  ^e  scholar,  and  the  pride  of  thpse 
to  whom  it  is  tli^  mother  tongue.  That  it  shotdd  be  more  widely  dif*^ 
fused,  so  as  to  become  the  acknowledged  medium  of  international  com- 
munication, as  it  were  the  tmiversal  language,  is  surely  no  unpatriotic 
desire.  Considering  the  wide-spread  commerce  of  tne  Ai^lo-Saxon 
race,  such  a  desire  might  readily  oe  consummated,  were  their  language 
ratioBaUy  represented;  but,  never,  while  the  present  repelling  system 
of  orthography  is  retained* 

But  the  phonetic  reform,  the  tiecessity  of  which  we  have  so  &intly 
pictured,  has  already  been  commenced.  About  ten  years  since,  Mr. 
Isaac  Pitman,  an  Englishman,  published  a  method  of  shorthand,  foimded 
on  a  Phonetic  alphabet.  A  more  perfect  system  of  writing  than  this 
can  hardly  be  conceived.  Based  on  the  truest  philosophy,  and  elabo- 
rated bjr  a  mind  of  extraordmary  inventive  power.  Phonography  (for 
such  it  IS  named,)  is  an  art  by  which  we  are  enabled,  after  a  moderate 
amount  of  application,  to  wnte  with  the  rapidity  of  speech  what  may 
be  read  with  the  ease  of  print;  thus  adapting  itself,  not  merely  to  the 
wants  of  reporters,  a^  axilass,  but.  to  the  great  body  of  the  mtelUgent 
eommunity.  The  system  has  found  great  favour  with  the  public. 
The  sale  of  the  elementary  phono^aphic  works  has  gone  on  steadily 
Hicreasing»  since  the  art  was  promuWted,  and  has  now  readied  to  sixty 
thousand  cdpies  per  annum  m  Great  Britain  and  America .  Four  monthly 
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magazines,  of  wide  drculation,  are  published  in  England,  and  two  in 
this  country,  altogether  in  the  mystic  characters  of  phonography; 
while  for  purposes  of  correspondence,  note-taking,  and  all  other  objects 
to  which  writing  is  arolicable,  th^  art  is  spreading  in  a  manner  truly 
surprising  to  those  who  have  made  no  examinaticm  of  its  ckixos  upon 
thepubhc  attention. 

This  extensive  use  of  phonetic  writing  could  not  fieiil  to  make  more 
apparent  the  necessity  of  phonetic  printing.  In  effecting  this  fesult, 
the  phonographers,  now  grown  to  a  large  and  an  or^nized  body,  all  cor- 
dially co-operated;  but  prominently  active  was  Ms.  A.  J.  Ellis,  a  phi- 
lologist of  distinguishea  ability.  His  course  of  procedure  v^as  emi- 
nenUy  practical,  and  had  for  its  object  not  so  much  to  construct  a  new 
as  to  re-construct  the  old  alphabet.  All  the  old  letters  (except  q,  x, 
and  k,)  were  retained,  to  represent  in  the  phonetic  alphabet  those  ele- 
mentary sounds  which  they  most  frequently  have  In  the  present  spell- 
ing; thus  e,  u,  c,  are  phonotypes  for  the  sounds  itaKcised  in  end,  tcp, 
can.  The  completion  of  the  alphabet,  of  forty  letters,  required  seven- 
teen new  signs,  and  these  were  invented  to  narm<mize  as  completely 
as  possible  with  the  familiar  Rotaian  letters.*  At  last,  after  many  ex- 
periments and  much  expense,  the  scheme  was  fihally  perfected  in  184((, 
when  the  publication  of  phonetic  literature  with  the  new  type^  was 
commenced,  and  has  since  been  untiringly  prosecuted ;  the  demand  of 
the  public  exceeding  the  supply.  Of  the  works  published,  we  may 
enumerate  the  New  Testament  (two  sizes,)  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
Oay's  Fables,  Rasselas,  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  the  Essentials  of  Phonetics 
(a  scientific  work  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages,)  Shakspeare's  Tem- 
pest, Bible  Histories,  Phonetic  Reader,  and  a  very  large  number  of 
books  for  elementary  instruction,  to  which*  shouM  be  added  three 
monthly  magazines  in  England  and  one  in  this  country. 
.  Though  we  think  no  argument  can  weigh  against  the  iact,  apparent 
to  reason,  and  confirmed  by  numerous  experiments,  that  phonetic 
printing  would  practically  annihilate  the  labour  of  leammg  to  read, 
we  must  in  candour  state  the  objections  usually  made  to  any  attempt 
towards  its  substitution  for  the  received  method,  presenting  such  an- 
swers to  the^  objections  as  our  space  will  permit. 

I.  "Phonetic  spelling  would  obscure  etymologies.*'  Our  reply  is 
given  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Franklin.  "  Etymologies  are  at  present  very 
uncertain,  but  such  as  they  are  the  old  books  would  still  preserve  them, 
and  etymologists  would  there  find  them:  Words,  in  the  course  of  time, 
change  their  meanings  as  well  as  their  spellings  and  pronunciations, 
and  we  do  not  look  to  etymology  for  their  present  meaning.  If  I 
should  call  a  man  a  knave  and  a  villain,  he  would  hardly  be  satisfied 
with  my  telling  him,  that  one  of  the  words  originally  signified  only  a 

*  The  addition  of  fifteen  characters  to  the  EngKsh  phonetic  alphabet  of  forty,  com- 
pletes what  is  called  the  li^thiiical  Alphabet,  by  meant  of  whidi  we  are  tnal^ed  to 
write  all  known  languages. 
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hd  or  a  servant,  and  the  other  an  under  ploughman  or  the  inbalntant 
of  a  villag^/'  We  may  add,  that  those  who  most  strenuously  urge 
this  objection  cull  their  examines  from  the  Latin,  of  which  thf  y  have  a 
smattering,  utterly  heedless  (k  the  fact  that  four-fifths  of  our  language 
is  derived  from  the  Ai^Io-Saxon,  of  which  they  are  quite  ignorai^. 
The  true  answer  is,  however,  that  the  sole  office  oif  spelling  is  to  record 
ipeedi,  and  not  to  traoe  the  histories  of  words.  To  adopt  the  iUus* 
tration  of  Elopstock,  we  should  as  properly  require  l^e  artist  of  a 
flower-piece  to  paint  the  odours  as  well  as  the  colours. 

II.  **  The  distinction  between  words  of  dilSferent  meaning  and  similar 
sound  (as  see^  i^y  would  be  destroyed.^'  Dr.  Franklin  replies,  that 
^'this  distiliction  is  already  destroyed  in  pronoundne  them,  and  w^ 
rely  <m  the  sepse  alone  of  the  sentence  to  ascertain  which  of  the  seve- 
ral words^  similar  in  sound,  we  intend."  We  may  add  that  the  pho* 
netic  spelling  really  compensates  the  loss  by  providing  different  forms 
tar  words  now  spelt  alike  but  differently  sounded, — as  boio^  eat.  Sue.  . 

m.  ^^  All  the  books  written  would  be  useless."  This  objection  has 
no  weight  when  applied  to  the  {Aonotypy  of  Pitman  and  Ellis,  since 
its  resemblance  to  the  spelling  under  the  oM  systepi  is  so  striking  that 
we  pass  firom  one.  to  the  other  without  Uie  slightest  real  difficulty.  So 
much  is  this  the  dase^  that  it  is  found,  by  ei^rience,  the  greatest  saving 
of  time  and  labour  to  teach  Aose  leammg  to  read  by  the  phonetic 
method,  in  the  first  instance:  when,  this  is  accomi^hed,  the  scholar, 
turning  to  a  book  in  the  present  printing,  though  confused  at  first, 
soon  learns,  by  the  aid  of  a  little  guessing,  to  thread  his  way  among 
its  mazes. 

ly.  ''The  printing  proposed  will  be  so  strange  in  its  appearance  as 
effectually  to  bar  its  general  acceptance."  We  reply,  that  this  strange- 
ness of  appearance  is  altoficether  a  supposition ;  and  could  we  have  an 
opportonl^f  showing  tl^  mder  a  specimen  he  would  rather  be  suiw 
pnsed  at  the  familiarly  of  its  aspect.    , 

V.  "It  would  impair  the  English  language^"  To  this  objection  the 
answer  is,  that  it  mistakes  entirely  the  purpose  in  view,  which  is  simply 
to  provide  an  improved  means  ot  recording  the  language,  not  of  alter^ 
ingit. 

vl.  **It  is  a  desecration  to  chanee  the  characters  used  by  our  fore- 
Others."  To  this,  in  an  age  c^  raif  roads  and  magnetic  telegraphs,  we 
need  make  no  reply.  The  desecration  bas  already  taken  place  several 
times.  We  have  discarded  the  Runic  characters  of  the  bards,  and  the 
letters  of  the  Anglo-Saxons;  while  the  spelling  of  Shakspeare's  day 
would  be  a  riddle  to  these  conservative  objectors  far  harder  to  solve 
than  any  which  phonetic  printing  proposes  to  them. 

We  cannot  more  fitly  conclude  this  article  than  by  the  following 
quotation  from  the  Westminster  Review  of  April  last: 

"  The  disciples  of  the  Phonetic  Reform  movement  now  amount  to 
some  thousancb;  and  the  cause  bas  all  the  executive  elonents  of  stic- 
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cess : — the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  a  self-raised  son  of  the  people^ 
working  to  promote  a  system  invented  by  himself  and  for  the  people's 
use ;  the  aged  wisdom  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  venerable  father* 
of  a  great  and  successful  practical  reformer;  the  learning,  countenance, 
and  purse  of  a  man  of  education,  position  and  wealth.  If,  then,  it  has 
also,  as  we  believe  it  has,  internal  elements  of  success;  if,  like  Chrb- 
tianity,  (we  say  it  rever^tly,)  it  be  bom  among,  necessary  to,  and 
demanded  by  the  people,  like  Christianity  we  think  it  must  succeed. 
It  destroys  it  not  that  it  should  have  as  enemies  those  who  would  ad- 
mire it  as  an^  elegant  pastime  while  confined  to  the  scholar  and  iiUe' 
tantif  but  who,  with  the  geometer  of  old,  think  it  degrading  to  pander 
to  the  vile  and  material  necessities  of  the  herd.  It  wants  not  tlie  as- 
sistance of  the  faineant i  who  thinks  it  ^rhaps  not  a  bad  thbg  in 
itself,  but  too  difficult  to  carry  out.^  It  leaves  the  contemptuous  noiock- 
eries  of  its  'snubbishness'  to  the  flunkev-quelling  Thackeravian  pen. 
To  the  derisive  fun  of  Punch  we  'would  not  an  we  could*  reply  in 
phrase  jocose.  Punch,  it  is  no  joke.  Your  mirthful  company  of 
wearers  of  motley  have  done  more  than  aught  else  to;  strip  the  motlqr 
from  society  and  from  the  man — ^they  have  shown  us  ourselves  un- 
dressed ;  they  must  help  us  tear  the  bizarre  and  motley  garb  from  our 
language,  and  make  it  decent.  •  .  •  But  should  t^ey  oppose  it, 
the  nuuion-tongued  voice  of  uneducated  labour  will  still  be  strone 
enough  to  doom  our  present  cacography  and  shout, '  Away  with  it ! 
why  cumb«peth  it  us.    * 


(for  tbe.Rogbier.) 

NOTES  ON  MEXICO. 

*  BT  AN  OFFICER  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ARMY. 

I  WRITE  of  Mexico  as  I  saw  it — of  its  instit^tions  and  people — of 
their  manner  of  limine  and  customs — of  the  soil  and  climate,  the  moun- 
tains and  vaUeys.  The  subject  is  extensive,  and  embraces  much  that 
is  deeply  interesting;  but  within  the  limits  of  an  article  I  can  do  no 
more  than  glance  at  the  vigrious  objects  that  present  themselves  to 
notice. 

Mexico,  until  very  recently,  was  almost  a  fabled  land.  The  tales 
that  were  told  of  its  iQarvellous  wealth,  of  the  mild  serenity  of  its  clear 
blue  sky, — the  grandeur  of  its  mountain  scenery,  and  the  beauties  of 
its  fertile  valleys, — the  grace  of  the  dark-eyed  Sefioritas,  and  the  proud 
bearing  of  the  gay  cabafieros,  partook  more  of  the  romance  of  Eastern 
story,  than  the  sober  lessons  of  historic  truth.  The  web  of  fiction  had 
been  so  artfully  woven  around  every  thing  that  was  said  and  written 
about  that  coipitry,  that  it  was  deemed  almost  an  learthly  paradise*    In 
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fact,  accarate  sotioDS  of  Mexico  were  not  entertained  by  the  citizens 
pf  tbe  United  States,  until  their  victorious  legions  had  traversed  the 
land  ^'£rom  Palo  Alto  to  Chapultepec/'  The  practical  observations 
of  our  own  people  filled  up  the  unwritten  void  in  Mexican  history,  and 
they  brought  hcMne  with  them,  what  could  not  be  acquired  from  books, 
a  current  Knowledge  of  the  country  and  people. 

Tbe  first  conm^st  of  Cortez  seems  hardly  real,  and  yet  it  comes 
^own  to  us  so  well  authenticated  there  is  no  room  for  doubt.  If  we  take 
up  the  history  of  that  romantic  story  as  written  by  Prescott,  and  care- 
fully trace  the  march  of  Cortez  from  his  first  landing  upon  the  coast, 
till  he  was  master  of  the  kingly  city,  the  events  pass  before  us  in 
such  quick  succession  that  we  are  almost  bewildered  by  the  changing 
scenes.  We  behold  a  small,  band  of  straQgers,  numbering  only  a  few 
hundred,  who  have  set  out  to  conquer  a  pow^ful  people;  the  leader 
of  this  band  bums  his  ships  to  infuse  the  bravery  of  despair  in  his  troops. 
With  an  energy  that  never  falters,  and  a  patience  that  never  weanes, 
he  keeps  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  goal  of  all  his  hopes,  the  ^^  halls  of 
Montezuma's  long,"  and,  relying  Upon  his  owh  resources,  prepare  to 
break  down  every  barrier  that  may  oppose  him.  He  pierces  the  m6un- 
tain  passes,  and  treads  upon  the  broad  savannahs  of  Mexico.  The 
Choltilans,a  people  mighty  in  numbers  and  in  strength,  are  conquered, 
and  their  dty  razed  to  the  ground;  the  Tlascalans  he  defeats,  and 
eompNels  to  become  his^  allies;  then,  with  giant  strides,  he  passes  the 
Cordilleras  mountains  into  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  and  invests  the  im- 
perial city.  The  history  of  its  capture— ^the  "noche  triste,'*  that  ter- 
rible night  when  Cortez  and  his  men  were  driven  from  the  dty — his 
retreat — ^the  fierce  conflict  upon  the  plains  of  Otuml^a — his  return  and 
final  capture  and  destruction  of  the  dty — form  altogether  a  series  of 
marveOons  events,  almost  too  incredible  for  belief,  but  yet  too  well  au- 
thenticated to  be  diffl>uted. 

It  is  a  source  of  deep  regret  that  so  much  of  the  political  history 
of  that  mteresting  country  has  been  lost  to  the  world*  The  tradition- 
ary stories  that  we  have,  fail  to  remove  the  gloom  and  uncertainty  that 
hang  over  the  history  of  Montezuma  and  his  people,  and  a  correct  his- 
tory of  the  colonial  times  of  Mexico  has  never  been  given,  but  lies 
buried  in  the  unrevealed  recesses  of  Spanish  archives. 

There  seems  no  bright  and  happy  future  for  Mexico  and  her  people, 
— no  cheerful  mom  comes  down  upon  '^the  dark  and  troubled  night'' 
of  tbe  past. 

The  political  history  of  Mexico,  since  the  gaining  of  her  indepen- 
dence, is  made  up  of  revolutions  and  coimter-revolutions.  The  prin- 
dples  of  right  and  justice  were  lost  sight  of  in  the  great  struggle  for 
power,  and  every  change  foiled  another  link  in  the  chain  whidi  was 
to  bind  the  people  down  in  slavery.  Under  the  most  favourable  dr- 
eumstfflices  m  which  Mexico  can  be  viewed,  there  is  nothing  to  raise 
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Hp  hope  for  the  future.  There  are  so  many  oonflictiDg  intorests — so 
many  enmities  to  punish,  and  friendships  to  reward — so  much  bitter- 
ness o(  feelbg  on  the  one  side,  and  want  of  love  for  the  country  aa 
the  other,  that  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  harmonize  these  discor* 
dant  materials,  and  bring  order  out  of  this  chaos. 

Spain  wrote  the  history  of  her  vice-royal  government  in  Mexico 
with  the  point  of  the  sword  dipped  in  blood.  She  recorded  it  in  all 
the  valleys,  and  upon  every  hill  top,  and  all  the  people  read  it.  Revo- 
lution came.  The  peojde  of  Mexico,  who  for  years,  and  even  centu- 
ries, had  submitted  to  the  rod  that  smote  them,  now  rose  up  in  the  priiie 
and  strength  of  manhood,  and  hurled  down  Uiose  who  had  been  their 
task-mitoters.  Spain,  with  all  her  grinding  tyranny,  was  driv^i  from 
the  land,  and  they  built  up  new  altars  and  new  institutions.  They  bid 
a  long  and  severe  struggle.  The  accumulated  miseries  of  war,  pesii- 
l«Qoe  and  famine,  visiuS  them,  and  they- only  reached  national  indee- 
pendenoe  through  much  suffering  and  waste  of  life. 

As  men  always  will,  who  are  fixed  and  determined  in  their  purposes^ 
they  conquered ;  but  to  them  success  seemed  worse  than  defeat.  They 
conquered  th^e  Spaniards,  but  had  not  gained  a  victory  over  themselves. 
Though  thejr  were  free  from  the  uniust  government  of  the  viceroys, 
they  were  still  under  the  sway  of  the  worst  passiims  of  our  nature* 
The  Mexicans  had  their  eyes  directed  singly  to  a  change  of  rulers,  and 
never  imagined  they  could  make  their  condition  worse.  With  no  future 
course  marired  out,  upon  which  the  contending  elements  might  har- 
monize, they  very  naturally,  fell  into  the  other  extreme  of  anarchy  and 
confusion.  The  establishment  of  their  independence  seemed  to  be  a 
stepping-stone  to  disorder  and  misrule,  and  ere  they  had  wiped  the 
dust  and  blood  of  battle  from  their  brows,  were  made  but  too  sensible 
that  they  had  not  bettered  their  condition.  Tbey  had  only  exchanged 
foreign  for  domestic  despotism* 

The  mutations  in  the  government  of  Mexico,  for  the  first  few  years 
after  her  independence  was  declared,  are  curious  in  their  wav,  and 
may  not.be  uninteresting  to  the  reader.  These  dianges  I  will  briefly 
note. 

Upon  the  close  of  the  revolution,  Iturbide,  who  had  been  of  nMich 
service  during  the  struggle  for  independence,  was  called  to  the  throne 
'  as  Emperor,  and  assumed  the  reins  of  government  in  the  winter  of 
1821.  His  reign  was  short  and  troubled^  the  people  disapproved  of 
his  administration,  and,  without  force  or  violence,  stripped  him  of  his 
power,  and  sent  him  into  exile  to  a  foreign  land.  Now  that  Iturbide 
was  dethroned,  and  the  country  in  feet  without  a  govemmait,  they 
contemplated  forming  a  regular  system  which  riiould  ensure  public  se- 
curity. A  question  arose  as  to  the  kind  of  government  Uiey  should 
form,  and,  following  our  example,  agreed  upon  a  federal  union  and  a 
republic.  But  the  people  of  Mexico  were  not  ready  to  receive  demo- 
cratic institutions.    The  leaders  were  not  aware  that  a  republican  form 
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of  goremmeDt  could  not  exist  toless  bised  upcm  the  virttke  and  mtelli- 
gen«e  of  the  people.  With  a  peculation,  ignorant  and  det>a8ed,  they 
hastened  from  a  despotism  to  the  opposite  extreme.  Twenty-five  years 
of  revolution  and  misrule  tell  to  the  world  how  much  the  leaders  erred. 
The  people  were  ready  for  a  chanm,  but  not  so  great  a  change;  the 
l^rand  results  should  have  been  prodiwed  graduaUy,  as  they  ¥^re  fitted 
to  enjoy  Aem. 

The  constitution  was  proclaimed  on  the  4th  day  of  October,  1824, 
and  the  states  of  Mexico  were  declared  to  be  united  into  a  Federal 
Bepublic.  Victoria^  who  had  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  freedom, 
and  made  more  sacrifices  than  any  of  the  lea£ng  men,  was  installed  as 
first  President  in  January,  1825.  But  so  active  was  the  spirit  of  evU, 
that  the  new  President  was  hardly  seated  in  the  diair  of  state,  before 
^'pronunciamentoes"  were  proclaimed  against  his  government.  The 
early  troubles,  however,  were  not  serious,  and  for  about  three  years 
the  country  enjoyed  comparative  tranquillity  and  qmet*  It  was  at 
thb  time  that  the  two  pohtical  parties  of  the  country  were  organized, 
which  have  contributed  hugely  to  bring  ruin  and  misrule  upon  the 
country.  They  were  not  innuenced  by  pure  and  patriotic  motives,  but 
by  the  selfish  bonsideratton^f  personal  dggrandizeo^t.  These  parties 
took  the  names  of  the  Escoceres  and  t^  Yorldnos,  or  the  Scotch  and 
York  lodges.  The  former, advocated  a  strong  national  ^vemment 
ivith  cental  power,  and  the  latter  a  confederated  republic,  after  the 
example  of  the  United  States. 

Victoria's  administration  did  not  close  without  the  bursting  of  the 
storm  which  bad  been  long  brewing.  In  December,  1827,  General 
Bravo  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion  against  Victoria,  and^altbough 
this  revolt  was  soon  put  down,  the  seeds  had  been  widely  sown. 
Chnnee  Pedraza  was  the  successor  of  Victoria.  He  was  elected  over 
Ghierraro,  who  was  his  competitor.  The  new  administration  was  soon 
involved  in  difficulties*  The  Yorkinos,  who  pretended  to  be  the  re- 
publican party,  were  not  willing  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  people 
in  the  late  election^  and,  m  consequence,  <' pronounced"  against  the 
new  President.  Santa  Anna  now  appeared  upon  the  stage,  and  headed 
this  movement*  It  soon  became  popular,  and  resulted  in  Pedraza  bdng 
driven  firom  the  country,  and  Guerraro  placed  in  the  Presidential  chair, 
who  was  declared  to  be  duly  elected^  Bustamente  was  made  vice* 
president.  . 

Guerraro,  like  his  predecessor,  was  doomed  to  misfortune  and  short- 
lived power.  Bustamente  soon  '^  pronounced^'  against  him,  over- 
threw him,  and  seated  himself  in  the  chair  of  state*  The  country  en- 
joyed comparative  quiet  and  peace  for  three  vears,  until  1832,  when 
Santa  Anna  raised  his  vcHce  in  opposition  to  the  government,  deposed 
Bustamente,  and  re-called  Pedraza  to- serve  out  the  unexpired  three 
months  of  the  term  for  which  he  was  originally  elected. 

In  1833,  Santa  Anna  made  himsdf  President,  and  from  that  time 
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to  the  period  of  his  late  exile  Was  the  mastfer  spirit  of  the  country, 
and  neariy  all  the  time  he  was  in  it  held  the  reins  of  government,  as 
president,  dictator,  or  absolute  tyrant.  He  was  not,  however,  exempt' 
from  the  troubles  whidi  marked  the  course  of  his  predecessors.  His 
enemies  were  numerous  and  powerful,  and  stirred  up  revohitioh  against 
him.  '^  Pronunciamentoes ''  followed  each  other  m  quick  succession,  and 
it  required  all  his  energy  and  address  to  keep  his  seat.  To  make^  him- 
self secure,  he  usurped  power.  In  J836,  he  overthrew  the  fE?deral 
constitution,  by  establishing  in  its  stead  a  strong  central  government/ 
This  new  declaration  was  known  as  the  "plan  of  Toluca."  All  state 
goyemm^ts  were  abolished,  and  the  whole  power  of  the  country  was 
given  to  the  central  government  at  the  city  of  Mexico.  In  1841,  the 
**plan  of  Toluca"  was  followed  by  anbther^pronunciamento,"  which 
resulted  m  the  "plan  of  Tacubaya,'*  by  the  ?&  article  of  which  Santa 
Anna  is  declarea  dictator.  In  accordance  with  the  last  '^plan,''  a 
congress  assembled  which  formed  a  kind  of  government  instead  of  that 
^arantied  by  the  federal  constitution,  apd  which  it  declared  void.  The 
mstrument  which  thiffdongress  proclaimed,  was  styled  "Basis  of  politi- 
cal organization  for  the  Mexican  republic.'^  Mexico  was,  in  fact,  no 
longer  .a  republic,  but  had  sunk  back  into  a  worse  state  than  she  was  be- 
fore she  threw  off  the  Spanish  yoke.  After  this  new  organization  ot 
the  government,  the  same  troubles  continued  to  exists  and  do^rn  to  the 
time  of  the  war  between  that  country  and  the  United  States,  revo- 
lutions were  constantly  takmg  place. 

And  what  has  Mexico  gained  by  her  revolutions?  What  has  she 
gai^d  by  all  her  years  ot  toil  ancf  suffering,  by  the  blood  she  shed, 
and  the  misery  of  her  people?  She  has  gained  absolutely  nothing. 
In  exchange  for  the  shackles  pf  old  Spain  she  parted  with  whatever  of 
security  to  person  and  property  she  knew  under  the  Spanish  viceroys. 
It  is  true,  Mexico  is  nominally  free,  and  on  paper  passes  as  a  republic; 
her  statesmen  style  their  people  the  "magnanimous  Mexican  nation,** 
and  talk  about  "God  and  liberty.''  The  people  nommally  enjoy  the 
elective  franchise,  but  the  privuege  of  voting  is  a  farce  to  them,  and 
they  know  no  more  what  it  means  than  they  toiow  of  our  constitution. 
Their  boasted  freedom  exists  only  in  name,  and  when  the  parade  and 
show  of  their  pretended  free  institutions  are  looked  into,  thetruth  will 
soon  appear.  It  will  be  found  to  be  the  worst  possible  form  of  des- 
potism. The  great  body  of  the  people  have  no  more  to  do  with  the 
government  than  have  the  Laplanders  with  theirs,  and  they  are  as  de- 
based, ignorant  and  superstitious. 

I  can  say  with  safety  thtit  the  name  of  freedom  has  rather  been  a 
curse  than  a  blessing  to  this  p^ple,a9tfaey  neither  knew  how  to  enjoy 
liberty,  nor  prepared  themselves  for  its  enjoyment.  They  are  now, 
and  ever  have  been  since  the  revolution,  in  a  most  deplorable  state. 
Anarchyis  sown  broad-cast  over  the  land.  Murders  are  an  every-day 
occurrence,  and  robbery,  which  is  followed  as  a  gentlemanly  calling,  is 
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carried  to  almost  as  great  extent^  as  it  is  by  the  banditti  and  highway- 
oaen  of  Europe.  The  ^^  Give  me  your  money  or  your  life  "  associations 
exist  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  their  members  infest  all  the 
bighway3*  They  despoil  their  victims  at  the  city  gates,  and  laugh  at 
the  police,  most  of  whom  are  iiv  their  pay.  There  is  neither  security 
to  person  nor  property,  unless  protected  by  iron  bars  and  thick  walls. 
No  gentleman  in  Mexico  thinKs  of  movmg  from  his  own  threshold 
without  bdng  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  were  you  to  meet  a  Mexican 
gentleman  and  his  family  travelling  from  his  country-house  into  town, 
you  would  think,  from  the  number  of  his  escort,  that  a  prince  of  the 
royal  blood  was  passing  along. 

Since  the  Spaniards  were  driven  from  the  country,  every  thing  like 
enterprise  has  been  going  backward,  and  a  stronger  at  once  perceives 
an  entire  want  of  energy.  Every  thing  seems  going  to  ruin — there 
is  no  life — no  improvement.  Decay  is  written  every  wnere.  It  is  seen 
in  the  public  buildings,  which  are  tumbling, dovm  in  ru^ns,  and  at  which 
the  people  giape  and  stare,  without  making  any  exertion  to  rebuild  them. 
It  is  seen  in  the  ^nking  bridges,  once  fine  noble  structures  laid  in  ce- 
ment, and  in  the  once  elegant  paved  country  roads,  now  almost  im- 
passible for  want  of  repairs.  In  some  partsi  of  the  country  they  have 
allowed  whole  towns  and  villages  to  fall  into  ruins,  and  they  quietly 
content  themselves  in  mud  hut$  Jniilt  in  the  shadows  of  their  former 
homes.  In  every  part  of  the  country  one  notices  fine  structures  half 
fished,  which  were  begun  during  the  time  of  the  "viceroys."    In 

this  halif-finished  state  they  are  likely  to  remain. 

•  •  •  •••  •  •  . 

When  the  Spaniards  took  possession  of  Mexico  they  found  a  beau- 
tiful world,  and  it  is  not  sjtcanee  that  this  new  clime  was  so  inviting, 
and  held  such  an  important  place  in  the  consideration  of  the  S]!>anish 

government.  No  wonder  it  was  an  El  Dorado  to  them,  since  in  all 
[le  beauties  and  riches  of  nature  it  so  fieir  excelled  the  old  world.  Na- 
ture seems  to  have  been  lav^h  of  her  rich  and  choice  gifts,  which  have 
literally  descended  in  showers  upon  the  land.  In  geographical  position, 
it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  country  on  this  continent.  Washed  by  two 
seas,  it  has  a  gradual  slope  towards  the  shore  of  each  from  an  eleva- 
tion of  more  l£an  twelve  thousand  feet.  On  each  declivity,  upon  the 
same  parallel  of  latitude,  it  has  all  the  climates  of  the  world,  from  the 
burning  sun  of  the.  tropics  on  the  coast,  to  the  eternal  snows  of  the 
mountains  which  overlook  the  valley  of  Mexico.  The  productions  of 
every  clime  grow  here  in  great  abundance,  the  delicious  fruits  of  the 
tropics  uniting  upon  the  same  hill-side  with  the  productions  of  the  more 
temperate  regions. 

In  point  of  climate,  Mexico  cannot  be  excelled.  An  eternal  spring 
bends  its  blue  and  cloudless  sky  over  this  earthly  paradise  the  live- 
long year,  and  flowers,  jrich,  beautiful  and  rare,  are  blooming  around 
you^  loading  th^  air  with  their  sweet  fragrance  from  summer  until  sumr 
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mer  comes  again.  For  many  weeks  together  there  will  hardly  be  a 
cloud  to  obscure  the  brilliancy  of  the  sky,  and  upon  the  high  table-lands 
the  air  is  so.  pure  that  the  stars  shine  almost  as  brightly  at  mid- 
summer,  as  they  do  in  this  latitude  in  nud-winter.  In  Uiese  elevated 
regions  I  noticed  that  there  is  no  twilight  which  deserves  the' name. 
As  soon  as  the  sun  has  bathcid  its  bright  face  in  the  western  sea,  the 
shades  of  night  draw  around  without  the  presence  of  that  lovely  ste- 
son  which  the  poets  c^l  eventide.  It  is  dark  almost  as  soon  as  the 
sun  has  gone  down;  no  lingering  of  day — no  gradual  drawmg  of  the 
robes  of  night.    There  is  only  one  «tep  from  £ylight  to  darkness. 

But  nature  has  not  alone  ^ven  to  this  ooUntry  a  cloudless  sky  and 
spring-like  climate,  but  she  has  stored  the  earth  with  riches,  which 
not  even  the  wildest* speculators  can  calculate.  Deeply  veined  in  her 
almost  inaccessible  mottnteins  lie  buried,  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones. 
The  soil  of  Mexico  is  riqh  and  productive,  and  requires  only  an  active 
and  enterprising  population  to  brmg  forth  in  greater  abundance  than  any 
other  country  upon  this  continent.  Agriculture  has  made  no  advances, 
it  is  not  known  as  a  science.  The  whole  routine  of  farming  is  rude 
and  thriftless  in  the  extreme,  and  if  it  w^s  not  for  the  natural  richness 
of  the  fiioil,  would  not  support  the  population.  The  wealthiest  land- 
holders are  very  deficient  in  all  the  implements  of  husbandry.  They 
use  the  same  kind  of  plough  that  was  used  in  the  time  of  Moses,  to 
which  are  fastened  two  or  four  poor  las^  oxen..  Besides  the  pldu^rh- 
man,  there  is  one  man  with  the  team  armed  with  a  long  pole  shod  with 
iron,  whose  duty  it  is  to  stir  up  the  animals.  I  have  seen  as  many  as 
thirty  of  these  teams  in  one  neld,  and  sometimes  almost  doubted  in 
my  own  mind  whether  they  moved.  One  modern  plough,  drawn  by  two 
good  horses,  would  do  more  work  in  one  day,  than  ten  df  these  ancient 
implements.  Their  hoes,  spades,  shovels,  and,  in  truth,  all  instruments 
used  in  farming,  are  made  of  wood,  and  sharpened  with  iron  to  prevent 
their  wearing  out. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  different  in  appearance  itom  most  other 
parts  of  North  America.  From  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on 
the  east,  there  is  a  gradual  slope  imtil  you  rise  to  the  summit  of  the 
great  Cordillera  ridge  of  mountains  which  bounds  the  valley  of  Mexico, 
and  on  the  western  side  there  is  the  same  slope  to  the  shore  of  the  Pa- 
cific ocean.  The  country  is  properly  divided,  both  by  its  climate  anfl 
by  its  geographical  position,  into  three  great  divisions,  viz.,  the  Tierra 
Oalliente,  or  the  hot  country, — the  Tierra  Templada,  or  the  temperate 
region, — and  the  Tierra  Frizada,  or  the  frozen  region.  The  first,  or 
the  Tierra  Calliente,  extends  from  each  sea  upward  until  you  reach  the 
height  of  about  three  thousand  feet.  This  is  the  region  where  tropical 
fruits  and  other  productions  of  warm  climates  are  grown  in  greatest 
abundance,  and  where  the  weather  is  hot  the  whole  year  round.  The 
Tierra  Templada,  or  temperate  region,  extends  from  the  Tierra  Calli- 
ente upwards,  and  embraces  all  the  elevated  table-lands  which  abound 
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in  Mexico.  The  Tierra,  Frizada  embnK^es  the  re^on  of  perpetual 
snow.  As  you  go  north,  these  table-lands  increase  in  width  untu  thej 
are  finally  merg^  into  the  vast  sandy  deserts  of  New  Mexico  and 
California.  In  the  Tierra  Templada,  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
are  never  felt,  the  thermometer  ranging  from  60°  to  80°  all  the  year. 
Here  all  the  fruits  and  grains  of  the  tonperate  zone  are  raised;  crops 
follow  crops^  in  quick  succession,  and  the  labours  of  the  husbandnmn 
are  never  ended.  Upon  these  high  table-lands,  the  air  is  very  rare  and 
respiration  difficult.  All  strangers  find  ^reat  difficulty  in  breathing 
when  first  they  go  into  these  elevated  regions. 

In  Mexico  there  is  not  the  same  change  of  seasons  that  we  have  in 
the  United  States.  The  variations  of  spring,  summer,  autunm  and 
winter,  are  unknown,  and  the  year  is  divided  into  two  seasons  cmly, 
the  rainy  and  the  dry  season.  The  rainy  season  usually  bc^s  m 
April  or  May,  and  some  years  rain  will  fall  every  day  for  three  or 
four  months.  The  remainder  of  the  year  no  rain  descends^  and  the 
weather  is  dry  and  clear.  During  the  rainy  season,  the  rain  does  not 
fell  all  day,  tnit  begins  about  mio-daj  and  rains  very  hard  for  two  or 
three  hours,  when  the  sun  will  a^m  appear,  and  the  clouds  break 
away.  I  have  been  told  by  the  inhabitants  that  they  have  known 
periods  of  nearly  two  years  when  not  enough  rain  would  fall  to  wet 
the  ground  to  the  depth  of  two  inches.  A  perpetual  spring  reigns  in 
the  valley  of  Mexico.  There,  there  is  no  sear  and  yellow  lerf— no 
perceptible  change  in  the  foliage;  the  new  leaf  pushes  the  old  one  off 
with  a  gentle  force,  and  comes  so  gradually  that  you  are  hardly  aware 
of  its  approach. 

Mexico  is  deficient  m  rivers  and  creeks,  and  water  is  scarce  all  over 
the  country.  The  want  St  regular  rains  during  the  year  will  alwavs 
be  a  great  draw-back  upon  its  a^cukural  interests.  The  ground  for 
cultivation  is  watered  almost  wholly  by  irrigation  from  the  mountain 
streams,  or  raised  from  the  rivers.  Good  timber  does  not  abound  until 
you  readi  the  elevation  of  four  or  five  thousand  feet,  when  fine  pine 
timber  is  found,  and  all  the  mountam  sides  are  covered  with  it  nearly 
op  to  the  region  of  perpetual  snow.  From  Vera  Cruz  to  Jalapa,  about 
seventy  miles,  and  which  is  the  Tierra  Calliente,  on  the  east  slope  very 
few  large  trees  are  found.  The  country  is  either  covered  with  busfa^ 
known  nere  as  cfaapparel,  or  spread  into  prairie  land.  The  foliage  in 
this  region  is  very  thick  and  luxuriant,  much  more  so  than  can  be  round 
any  where  out  of  the  tropics.  Northern  Mexico  differs  in  appearance 
from  both  central  and  southern  Mexico.  From  the  ^io  Grande,  the 
country,  for  nearly  two  hundred  miles,  is  almost  a  perfect  level  until 
you  reach  the  Sierra  Madre  mountains.  This  is  a  bold  chain  of  rugged 
mountains  which  fortns  an  admirable  western  barrier  to  the  valley  of 
the  Rio  Grande. 

The  population  of  Mexico  is  truly  a  mixed  and*motley  people.  When 
the  Spaniards  cotiquered  the  country,  they  found  a  distinct  race,  whose 
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origm  will  perhaps  always  remain  a  mystery.  I  was  surprised  to  see 
how  the  people  have  retamed  their  separate  distinct  individuality.  All 
the  exertions  of  the  Spaniards  have  not  been  able  to  destroy  the  dis- 
tinctive characteristics  of  this  race,  and  to  mould  their  manners,  habits 
and  customs,  to  the  standard  of  European  life.  Their  religion  alone 
has  been  changed,  and,  in  most,  if  not  in  all  other  respects,  they  remain  as 
Cortez  found  them.  In  visitihg  them  in  their  little  viUages,  and  seeing 
their  habits  of  life,  I  was  induct  to  believe  that  they  are  the  very  same 
people  Montezuma  left,  so  much  do  all  the  manners  and  customs  of 
their  life  correspond  to  those  of  the  Aztec  race.  At  the  present  time, 
the  population  of  Mexico  is  somethingmore  than  seven  millions  of  people, 
of  whom  not  more  than  one  million  have  white  blood  in  their  vems; 
these  are  the  Spaniards,  their  descendants,  or  the  off!q)ring  of  their  inter- 
marriage with  the  natives  of  the  country.  Of  this  population  nearly 
five  millions  are  Mexican  Indians,  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  rulers 
of  the  country .  The  latter  class,  who  form  the  great  body  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  are  emphatically  the  people  of  Mexico,  are  a  wretched  race 
of  beings,  poor,  ignorant  and  servile.  In  many  parts  of  the  country 
they  still  retain  the  language  of  their  ancestors,  and  when  addressed 
in  Spanish,  they  understand  no  more  what  is  said  to  them  than  if  they 
had  been  spoken  to  in  Chinese.    I  found  them  a  distinct  people.    They 

Erincipally  congregate  in  villages  called  Pueblos,  contaming  from  one 
undred  to  one  thousand  inhabitants.  Their  costume,  mode  of  life, 
and  habitations,  all  indicate  extreme  poverty.  The  n^n  dress  in  a 
very  coarse  cloth,  which  they  make  from  the  fibres  of  the  American 
aloe,  or  in  the  skins  of  different  animals.  The  women  wear  no  other 
dress,  foe  the  most  part,  than  a  diemise  and  a  skirt  tied  at  the  waist. 
Both  sexes  very  generally  go  bare-headed,  aAd  some  wear  sandals  upon 
their  feet.  These  poor  bemgs  are  the  hewers  of  wood,  and  the  drawers 
of  water  for  their  more  lorfiy  masters.  They  till  the  soil,  fill  up  the 
ranks  of  the  army,  and  pour  riches  into  the  coffers  of  die  church. 
Their  huts  are  very  rude  mdeed,  being  built  of  mud,  or  poles  covered 
with  leaves  or  reeos,  and  very  seldom  containing  more  than  one  room, 
in  which  are  seen,  very  frequently,  the  donkeys  and  dogs  with  the 
family.  Their  beds  are  a  few  mats  upon  the  hard  ground.  They  are 
filthy  in  their  persons  and  lazy.  Though  indolent  in  their  habits,  they 
do  much  hard  work.  A  large  proportion  of  the  produce  of  the  country, 
which  is  taken  to  the  town  to  be  sold,  is  carried  upon  the  backs  of  these 

r>or  creatures,  and  the  loads  which  they  carry  are  really  astcmishing. 
have  seen  them  carry,  strapped  to  their  baclcs,  as  much  timber,  char- 
coal or  earthenware,  as  a  mule  could  well  carry. 

When  these  people  are  travelling  to  market  they  seldom  walk,  but 

always  move  along  on  a  trot  in  Indian  file,  and  this,  too,  with  heavy 

loads  upon  their  backs,  and  the  burden  sometimes  increased  by  tte 

addition  of  one  or  tw6  children. 

Though  nominally  free,  they  are  in  fact  and  practically  speaking. 
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slaves,  and  in  a  state  6f  bondage  much  worse  than  negro  slavery. 
There  is  a  system  of  servitude  in  Mexico  called  peonism,  ana  the  subjects 
of  it  are  called  peons«  There  is  a  sort  of  implied  contract  between  the 
master  and  his  servant,  by  which  the  latter  is  to  receive  five  dollars 
a  month  for  his  labour.  These  wages  are  to  support  the  labourer  and 
his  family,  and  the  master  is  under  no  obligation  to  take  care  of  them 
m  sickness  or  old  age.  The  servant  is  compelled  to  purchase  every 
'  thin^  he  needs  from  the  master's  store,  and  cannot  leave  him  while  in 
his  debt  Th^  latter  is  always  the  case,  and  the  practical  working  of 
the  system  is  to  reduce  these  people  to  abject  slavery  under  a  more 
charming  name.^  When  they  once  become  attached  to  an  estate  they 
never  leave  it,  ^bce  they  are  always  in  debt,  and  generally  pass  with 
it,  if  Conveyed  awav.  I,  knew  one  man  in  the  state  of  Nuevo  Leon 
whose  estates  numbered  upon  them  seventy  thousand  of  these  poor 
people.  They,  comprise  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  Mexican 
nation. 

The  food  of  the  common  people  is  very  simple  and  nutrltfeus,  and 
which  strangers  soon  learn  to  like.  They  have  two  standard  arti- 
cles of  fooa  that  are  used  by  all  classes,  and  which  may  be  called 
national  dishes.  They  are  called  Tortfllas  and  Frigoles,  the  former 
bein^  made  of  pounded  corn,  and  baked  in  thin  cakes;  the  latter  is  a 
black  bean  stewed  in  lard  and  water.  No  Mexican  table  is  complete 
without  these  two  national  dishes  upon  it. 

W.W.H.D. 

/•   -(T^beoontin^ied.} 


CANADA* 

'  In  our  last  Quarterly  Chronicle  we  mentioned  that  we  had  received 
'^from  an  English  gentleman,  of  high  character,  a  communication  on 
the  subject  of  the  Canadian  troubles;*'  and  which  we  promised  to 
insert  in  a  future  number.  The  writer  takes  strong  ground  against 
"the  rebellion  losses  bill,"  and  thepolicyof  the  present  whig  adminis- 
tration in  Great  Britain.  3^uig  in  correspondence  with  the  leading 
loyalists  of  Canada,  his  views  will  help  to  explain  the  origin  of  the 
excitement,  and  the  cause  of  the  unpopularity  of  Lord  Elgin. 

We  shall,  therefore,  by  its  publication,  be  in  the  Kne  of  our  pre- 
scribed duty,  which  is  to  enlighten  the  public  mind  in  n^atters  of  general 
interest,  and  especially  in  those  which  belong  to  the  political  history  of 
the  times.  As  well,  however,  to  do  justice  to  the  subjec^t  as  to  justify 
the  strong  language  of  the  writer>  who  attributes  the  origin  of  the 
difficulty  to  the  "  ignorance  of  the  British  people  "  in  regard  to  die 
TOL.  in. — sxrr*,  1 84  9.  18 
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cokmiesy  we  precede  hb  article  with  an  extract  from  the  LoiidoB  SQn» 
of  May  16th,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  sentiment  and  feelings 
on  both  sides.  The  reader  will  be  able  to  see,  too,  how  deep-seated 
is  the  animosity  of  the  rival  p{p*ties  on  this  question,  and  that  though 
the  agitators  may  be  repressed,  as  they  undoubtedly  will  be  by  the 
arm  of  power,  and  by  some  alterations  in  the  machinery  of  the  ccdonial 
government,  still  the  pent-up  dissatislkction  of  the  ultra-royalists,  fed 
by  the  rivalry  of  the  two  races,  must,  ere  long,  again  show  itself  m 
hostile  attitude  to  the  home  government,  or  In  a  separation  from  it. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  recent  disturbance  is,  that  the  malcontents 
are  Anglo-Saxons,  composed  of  that  part  of  the  population  who,  ia 
1837,  sustained  the  government  against  the  then  insurgents,  who  were 
principally  French.  Now  the  action  is  reversed,  and  the  latter  are 
the  abettors  of  the  government,  and  formed  the  special  police  to  pre- 
serve the  peace.  In  our  June  number  will  be  found  the  particulars 
of  the  great  riot  which  occurred  on  the  26th  of  April,  at  Montreal, 
^d  resulted  in  the  destruction  (^  the  parliament  house,  and  the  assault 
upon  the  Govemor^General,  Lord  Elgin,  who,  from  that  period,  until 
very  recently,  has^  been  shut  up  in  a  barricaded  house  through  fear  of 
the  populace.  In  the  mean  time.  Sir  Allen  M^Nab  has  been  to  Eng- 
land to  procure,  if  possible,  the  disallowance  of  the  obnoxious  bill,  and 
the  recall  of  Lord  Elgin. 

It  is  understood  that  he  has  been  unsuccessful.  Before  he  went  he 
is  reported  to  have  said,  that  if  the  bill  were  forced  upon  the  country, 
"it  would  be  a  question  for  the  people  of  Upper  Canada  to  consider, 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  for  them  to  be  governed  by  the  people 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river  than  by  a  French  Canadian  majority.'* 
And  the  Montreal  Courier  held  the  following  language: — "Let  parlia- 
ment pass  the  bill,  let  the  governor  sanction  it  if  he  pleases,  but  while 
there  is  an  axe  and  rifle  on  the  frontier,  and  Saxon  hands  to  wield  them, 
their  losses  will  not  be  paid/' 

Such  bold  language,  connected  with  the  violent  and  seditious  con- 
duct of  the  malcontents  in  Canada,  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  doubt- 
less aroused  the  indignation  of  the  supporters  of  the  administration  at 
home,  and  may  account  for  the  severity  of  the  London  Sun,  which 
treats  the  subject  in  (he  following  manner:— 

"  Nothing  can  justify  a  precipitate  condemnation  of  the  course  pur- 
sued by  the  government  towards  the  Canadas,  previous  to  the  exami- 
nation of  those  official  despatches  which  will  be  laid,  on  Friday  even- 
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lag,  bdbre  both  hous^  of  the  Imperial  Piiiiiament.  AVhateyfr  may 
be  the  ikature  of  the  provinons  made  in  that  Bill  of  Indemni^  which 
has  originateii  the  iosurrection  at  Montreali  the  perfectly  constitutional 
manner  in  which  that  measure  has  been  carried  through  the  Canadian 
Legislature  leaves  us^  however,  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  recent 
outbreak  is  the  in£unous  result  <^a  consjnracy  on  the  part  of  a  law- 
less and  unprincipled  nunority.  We  inay  each  of  us  entertain  a  dif- 
fiNPent  (pinion  as  to  the  advisability  or  non-advisabiUty  )of  indemnifying 
indiscriminately  all  those  who  may  have  haj^ned  to  suffer  pecuniary 
losses  during  the  last  deplorable  rebellion.  One  may,  another  may 
not,  conceive  Uiat  some  definite  distinction  osight  to  have  been  made 
between  those  individuals  who  were  injured  in  flieir  property  through 
their  sympathy  for  the^govemment,  and  those  who  sustained  losses  from 
their  eomplidty  with  the  insm^ents.  Siich  is  strictly  a  question  at 
morafity,  of  expediency.  Or  of  convenience,  upoathe  merits  of  which 
the  views  of  the  multitude  might  remain  divided  until  the  day  of  judg- 
ment. But  upon  ibis  point  there  neither  does,  nor  can  there  exist^  any 
hjesitati(Hi  whatever^-^namely,  that  the  Indemnity  Bill  (good  or  bad, 
expedient  or  inexpedient,  convenient  or  inconvenient  as  it  may  be  to 
individuals,^  has  been  passed  into  a  law  Calmly,  honestly,  dispassioih> 
ately,  legally,  constitutionally.  No  one  can  asseK  to  the  contrary. 
The  £eict  is  also  ootorioud  in  both  hemispheres.  Thel>ill  itself  is  ex- 
clusively a' Canadian  measure.  The  mother  country  has  not  inter- 
fered in  the  matter  to  the  extent  of  one  tittle.  The  home  government 
has  dictated  no  policy,  it  has  not  even  gone  to  the  length  of  hinting  a 
suggestion.  The  Indemnity  Bill  is,  we  repeat,  an  exclusively  Cana- 
dian measure.  It  has  emanated  from  Canadian  intelligence ;  it  has  been 
sanctioned  in  priuciple  and  accepted  in  form  hj  Canadian  statesmen; 
it  has  received  the  countenance  of  two  successive  administrations — a 
conservative  administration  andot  liberal  administration.  It  has  been 
passed  with  large  majorities  through  the  upper  and  lower  chamber 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Those  majorities  were  not  only  majo- 
rities of  the  whole  houses,  but  majorities  of  the  members  of  British 
blood.  Those  majorities  were  not  the  packed  majorities  of  a  cabinet, 
they  were  the  free  and  honourable  majorities  of  Canadian  representatives. 
Such  was  this  Bill  of  Indemnity,  which,  on  its  receiving  the  royal  as- 
sent through  the  lips  of  his  Excellency  the  GrovernorrOeneral,  was 
made  the  pretext  for  an  insurrectionary  movement,  more  dastardly  and 
infamous  than  any  recorded  in  the  annals  of  our  colonial  possessions. 

**  Finding  that  their  prejudices  went  for  nothing  agamst  the  force  of 
public  opinion,  finding  that  they  had  been  outnumbered  by  the  members 
of  their  ovni  legislature— the  rebel  conspirators  rose  at  a  preconcerted 
signal.  Mind — ^these  rebels  are  the  tory  gang !  They  are  that  Ojfange 
faction  whose  virulence  and  insolence  are  unfortunately  not  restricted 
to  Canada.  True  to  their  audacious  principles,  they  rose.  Availing 
themselves  of  their  accidental  local  superiority  in  point  of  numbers, 
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they  domineered  over  their  loyal  fellow-citizens.    Mohtreal  became  a 

Erey  to  their  wanton  brutality,  and  some  of  its  noblest  adornments 
are  irreparably  fallen  under  their  licentiousness*  The  Parliament 
House  was  burned  by  incendiaries;  the  public  records  and  state  papers 
were  consumed  in  the  conflagration. 

'^One  course^and  one  course  alone,  remains  open  to  the  government. 
The  nature  of  that  course  is  perfectly  obvious.  The  robbers,  the 
mllagers,  and  inc^idiaries,  who  have  recently  desolated  the  streets  of 
Montreal,  must  be  put  down  with  the  strong  band  of  the  law,  whose 
majesty  they  have  violated.  They  must  be  compelled  to  make  a  bit- 
ter e^cpiation*  Their  iliost  promment  leaders  must  be  subjected  to 
summary  and  condign  punishment.  And  as  ta  the  recall  of  Lord  Elgin, 
justice  requires  that  the  policy  of  his  administration  should,  first  of  all, 
be  provea  to  have  been  harsh,  peremptory,  or  in  any  respect  uncon*^ 
stitutional.  Hitherto,  the  feult  of  his  government  (if  such,  indeed,  can 
be  called  a  fault,)  has  been  its  excessive  leniency.  That  lenieney  has, 
with  the  Orange  minority  of  conspirators,  produced  its  own  evil  fruits. 
This  must  henceforth  be  followea  by  a  rigorous  suppression  of  those 
rebellious  passions,  which  are  only  fostered  into  maturity  by  the  gene- 
rosity of  a  genial  admihistration.  This  we  maintain  to  be  the  only 
rational  course  open  to  the  government,  as  a  beginning.  First  of  all, 
the  infliction  of  a  tremendous  penalty  on  the  insurgents;  then  the  re- 
sumption of  a  regenerative  policy  for  the  Canadas.  l^efore  that  policy, 
however,  is  again  taken  up,  the  cabinet  must  act  upon  the  following 
principle, — ^In  the  presence  of  rioters,  not  one  shadow  of  a  concession.*^ 


We  may  now  introduce  the  communication  of  our  correspondent, 
for  the  purpose,  as  we  have  before  stated,  of  informing  the  puUic  mind. 
Although  his  language  is,  at  times,  as  strong  and  caustic  as  that  in 
which  the  preceding  extract  is  couched,  there  is  no  doubt  of  his  sinr 
cerity,  nor  that  he  speaks  the  sentiments  of  a  large  party  in  Canada. 

His  communication  is  therefore  given  as  we  have  received  it;  with- 
out intending,  on  our  part,  to  express  an  (pinion  either  on  the  policy  of 
the  British  government,  on  the  question  of  the  independence  of  Canada, 
or  of  its  annexation  to  the  United  States.  It  is  due,  however,  both 
to  ourselves  and  our  readers  to  remark,  that  no  British  subject,  residing 
in  this  country,  stands  higl^er  in  the.  esteem  of  our  citizens  than  does 
the  writer  of  the  following  article: — 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Register : — 

The  conquest  of  Quebec,  by  Wolfe,  in  1759,  was  one  of  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  ind^)endence  of  the  thirteen  United  States.  Brad- 
dock^s  defeat  took  place  but  a  few  years  before,  and  this  ey^t  occurred 
within  one  hundred  imd  Qfty  miles  of  Baltimore.  At  that  tin^,  the 
French  and  In£ans  drew  a  complete  cordon  around  the  thirteen  pro- 
▼inoes  from  Quebec  to  Florida^  and  were  supplied  by  their  settlements 
in  the  west*  The  English  colonies  existed  on  the  margin  of  the  At- 
lantic, and,  without  the  protection  of  Great  Britain,  could  have  been 
utterly  destroi^ed  by  the  French  and  Indian  allies,  all  of  whom  were 
catholics,  and  ii^fluenced  by  the  Jesuits,  burning  with  pious  zeal  fcfr  the 
destruction  of  protestants..  The  bXL  of  Quebec  extinguished  the 
iwwer  of  this  yast  confederacy,  and  left  the  British  colonies  compara- 
tively free.  Hiis  Consideration  doubtless  had  its  weight,  with  the 
9gners  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

AAer  the  revolution,  England  did  all  in  her  power  to  secure  the  af- 
fections of  her  remaining  North  American  colonies.  To  the  French 
of  Lower  Canada  she  granted  a  parliament  and  other  English  institu- 
tions, but  <she  omitted  to  make  the  government  of  the  colony  English 
in  toto.  The  French  there  retained  their  languiage  and  peculiar  laws, 
and  having  alwa3rs  a  majority  in  their  legislature,  they  were  able  to 
embarrass  the  Oovemor,  oppress  the  EngUsh  ))arty,  and  stop  all  pro- 
gress or  advancement  in  the  settlement,  and  civilization  .of  the  coun* 
try.  Hence,  the  present  backward  state  of  the  lower  province, 
which,  notwithstanmng  its  many  advantages,  barely  raises  sufficient 
food  to  supply  its  scattered  inhabitants.  Mr.  Fapmeau  gained  the 
ascendency  in  the  French  Canadian  Parliament  some  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago,  and  retained  it  until  the  rebellion  of  1837,  when  the  con- 
stitution -^i^as  suspended  for  a  year  or  two,  and  restored  when  the 
act  of  the  union  of  the  two  provinces  was  effected.  During  Mr. 
Papineau's  rule  of  about  fifteen  years,  the  English  part  of  the  inhabitants 
sumsred  every  injustice, — the  taxes  wete  chiefly  paid  by^them,  but  they 
received  notmng  back  from  the  provincial  exchequer.  Every  office  and 
grant  which  the  parliament  could  make  were  given  to  Frenchmen.  In 
granting  money  for  public  schools,  it  was  always  gjiven  to  Frenchmen, 
lor  Mr.  Papineau  took  care  that  none  but  his  countrymen  should  be 
nominated  as  trustees;  and  it  is  a  fact  that,  as  trustees  could  not  always 
be  found  in  the  remoter  districts  who  were  capable  of  readmg  and 
writing,  there  are  instances  upon  record  where  these  illiterate  trustees 
have  given  certificates  of  competency  to  a  teacher  signipg  them  with  a 
cross  y!  and  this,  too,  whilst  an  English  gentleman  was  residing,  as 
magistrate,  in  the  same  village.  So,  too,  with  all  grants  for  roads, 
bribes  and  the  like.  Frenchmen  had  all,  Englishmen  nothing.  Is  it 
surprising,  then»  that  discord  arose,  and  that  a  war  of  races  ensued? 
No  public  improvements  could  be  made,  and  the  progress  of  society 
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was  at  a  dead  lock.  Mr.  Papineau  and  bis  countrym^,  in  the  mem- 
time,  indulged  in  schemes  for  establishing^  a  French  nationality,  and 
becoming  ind^)^dent  of  England.  The  British  government  was  con- 
stantly making  conce^ons,  sending  Goyemor  aftar  Grovemor,^  and  eadi 
receivmff  the  treatment  of  his  predecessor.  At  last,  in  the  winter  of 
1837,  "wcitn  die  military  force  was  unusuallT  nnall  in  the  country,  Mr. 
Papbeau  and  hfafrienS  took  ^Danns.  Th^  ™  speedily  pu7dow», 
however,  and  the  next  winter  they  tried  it  again,.with  the  same  sort  of 

The  disaffection  in  Upper  Canada  arose  from  different  caoses. 
Settled  origmally  by  refugee  loyalists  from  the  United  States,  who 
found  it  a  beautiful  and  fertile  country,  they  were  followed  by  other 
settlers  from  the  United  States,  who  were  not  loyalists.  These  latter, 
joined  by  some  Epglish  and  Scotch  radicals,  who  had  forced  their  way 
there,  formed  the  nucleus  of  disaffection,  which  going  on  and  increasbg 
in  strength,  and  stimulated  by  Mr.  Bidwelli  an  American,  and  \^ 
Mackenzie  a  Scotchman,  the  malcontaits  at  length  took  up  arms  in 
imitation  of  the  French  in  Lower  Canada.  This  act  of  aggression 
roused  all  the  latent  loyalty  of  the  country,  and  Mackoizie  was  de- 
feated and  expelled  from  the  jprovinee  in  tli^  winter  of  1837-8. 

Th^i  the  Britidi  ministry  lormed  the  notable  scheme  of  uniting  tiie 
two  provinces,  and  bringing  them  into  one  legidatnre,  because  as  Upper 
Canada  was  Englidi,  and  Lower  Canada  French,  it  was  supposed  one 
would  neutralize  the  other.  The  mixture,  however,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, proved  a  bad  one,  and,  like  mixing  the  add  And  alhaline  por- 
tions ojf  a  soda  powder,  the  effervescence  was  increased.  As  soon  as 
the  members  from  the  two  Canadas  met  in  the  same  legislature,  tiia 
radicals  of  the  English  portion  united  with  the  French  portion,  (allctf' 
the  latter,  or  nearly  so,  being  opposed  to  Bnglidi  rule,)  and  put  the 
English  government  in  a  minority.  The  foll^  of  the  measure  was  seen 
too  late.  The  government  had  gained  nothmg  with  the  French,  and 
lost  all  with  the  English.  In  1839,  all  this  was  predicted  in  the 
Albion,  and  the  absurdity  of  the  contemplated  union  shown,  as  ibllows : 

^^  Suppose  in  your  united  legislature  you  have  one  hundred  members, 
how  wiU  they  vote?  Of  the  fifty  French,  forty,  «t  least,  will  vote 
against  the  gavemment ;  of  the  English  fifty,  fifteen  at  least  will  be 
radicals,  and  on  a  vote  the  members  will  be — 

French,  disaffected,       ...        .        .        40 
English  radicals,       .        •        .        •        .        .    15 — 515 

English  loyalists, 35 

Loyalists  from  Lower  Canada,.  .       '.        .        •    10 — 45 

Leavinf^  a  majority  against  the  governm^t."  This  actually  came 
to  pass  m  the  second  session  of  the  united  parliament!  The  govern- 
ment then  formed  the  further  notable  scheme  of  introducing  ^'a  re- 
^nsible  government;"  the  n^eaning  of  which  is,  that  the  legisla- 
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tone  shill  be  regarded  as  speddng  the  sentiments  of  the  peq^,  and 
tbat  the  YOtes  of  the  legislature  ^all  govern  all  tUs^  evai  the  acts 
of  the  Oovefiior*  This  has  been  adopted  and  carr{ed  out,  and  has 
ended  in  driving  the  lojal  pairt^  into  rebellion!  Nothing,  indeed, 
eould  ensue  from  such  a  {dan,  with  a  legislature  constituted  of  such 
ekipents  as  I  have  menti(Hied,  but  discora  and  confusion.  The  dead 
we^ht  of  forty  French  votes  out  of  the  hundred  was  worse  than  Mr. 
O'&mndl  and  his  tail  in  the  English  parliament  at  home,  because  it 
was  relatively  more  numerous.  The  real  number  of  members  in  the 
wuted  pariiament  is  fortyntwo  from  each  province,  making  eighty-four 
ki  all,  and  not  one  hundred;  but  the  practical  result  is  the  same,  as 
the  relative  numbers  are  the  same  in  reference  to  political  s^timent. 
It  is  ^asy  to  see  Umt,  with  an  English  population  alone,  there  would 
be  a  loyal  majoritv.;  but  the  French  deaa  weight  overpowers  every 
thinff ,  and  hence  the  folly  o£  uniting  these  provmd)^. 

Fkished  with  victory,  the  dominant  j^rty  have  carried  on  a  system 
of  revenge  and  persecution  against  their  (nd  enemies,  which  is  a  dis- 
grace io  legislation;  and,  at  last,  after  turning  every  loyal  man  out  of 
o£Sce.and  putting  rebels  in  their  places^  they  have  pa£»ed  the  bill  for 
indemnifying  the  rebds  of  1837-8,  and  .for  calling  upon  the  loyal 
party  to  pay  the  n^oney;  for,  be  it  remembered,  that  it  is  the  English 
who  contribute  nine-tenths  of  all  the  taxes  and  duties  which  go  into 
the  provincial  treasury.  The  French  dress  in  their  home^un,  and 
drink  mvfie  sugar  and  water;  the  English  dress  in  silks  and  broad- 
ck>th0,  and  drink  rum,  gin,  brandy  and  wine,  on  all  of  which  they  pay 
duties. 

The  atroeities  committed,  and  the  acts  of  mjustioe  perpetrated  against 
lo^  men,  are  calculated  to  surprise  any  one;  indeed,  for  some  time 
past,  it  was  dangerous  to  b^  known  as  a  loyal  person,  if  the  vengeance 
of  the  government  could  reach  him, — ^the  Governor-General  sanctioning 
every  thing.  No  womler,  then,  that  he  has  been  expelled  from  tiie  St 
Andrew's  and  Thistle  society  of  Mcmtreal,  and  has  been  obliged  to 
seek  refu^  in  a  barricaded  house.  He  is  not  wealthv,  and  the  radicals 
have  worked  his  income  up  to  £7,500  a-^year,  a  much  larger  sinn  than 

Jour  Presidents  receive,  of  which  he  spends  about  one-third,  and  lays 
y  the  rest. .  As  th^  firovemment  at  home  have  sanctioned  all  these 
acts,  and  participateain.  this  persecuting  system  against  the  loyalists, 
the  latter  are  becoming  weaned  from  the  mother  country,  and  casting 
about  for  a  new  state  of  political  existence,  and^  annexation  to  the 
United  States  is  the  favourite  remedy.* 

So,  then,  the  very  party,  nay,  the  very  men,  who,  in  1837,  were  the 
firmest  in  their  attachment  to  the  mother  country,  now  seek  to  cast 
her  off.  Many  of  my  own  personal  friends,  who  turned  out  as  volun- 
teers^ and  bore  all  the  rigours  of  a  Canadian  winter  to  expel  Macken^ 
2ae  from  Navy  Island,  are  loudly  calling  for  a  union  with  the  stripes 

*  Li  Engbnd  the  prerailing  opmion  aeenifi  to  be,  that  if  Canada  k  aeparatecl  ftmn  the  mother 
eoDotiy,  tbB  people  win  fixno  an  Independent  Republic. 
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and  stars!  And  this  is  their  argument: — ''It  was  oar  wirii  and  pride 
to  live  under  the  British  ^ovemmenty  but  that  government  has  put  us 
under  the  French  domination.  We  will  not  live  under  the  French>  and 
would  rather  join  the  Americans/'  The  consummation  of  this  reso* 
lution  will  depend,  I  think,  on  the  issue  of  the  Rebellion  Losses  BilL 
If  it  be  stopped  by  the  government  and  Lord  Elgin  recalled,  matters 
will  assume  a  new  and  more  peaceable  aspect;  if  not,  the  Mure  must 
be  pregnant  with  trouble.  I  should  add,  that  the  free  trade  system 
introduced  into  the  colony  by  the  home  ^ovemment^and  the  withdrawal 
of  protection  from  the  colonial  prodqce  m  the  home  market^  have  added 
to  the  bad  feeling.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  free  traders  at  home  were 
determined  to  cast  the  colonies  off,  and  this  I  believe  to  be  really  the 
case ;  and  the  object  wiU  sooner  >or  later  be  effected  if  the  whig  govern- 
ment  remain  triumphant  in  England.  The  whig  ministry  m^t  the 
loyal  colonists  in  two  ways, — first,  they  invade  their  pockets  by  fi-ce 
trade,  and,  next,  msult  their  feelings  by  rewarding  traitors  and  rebels. 
The  folly  of  such  a  system  is  most  palpable. 

The  recent  outbreak  at  Montreal  and  the  destruction  of  the  Padia*> 

ment.  House  was  the  work  of  the  loyalists,  and  a  friend  writes  to  me 

.from  Montreal,  that  there  was  not  one  man  among  them  who  would 

not  have  laid  down  his  life  for  the  queen!    The  animosity  is  to  the 

French  rebels^  not  to  the  royal  family  of  England. 

If  a  good  tory  ministry  could  be  made  up  in  England,  the  whigft 
would  certainly  be  ousted  on  this  Canada  business;  but,  alas,  our  best 
men  have  passed  away,  and  the  {larty  was  broken  up  by  the  treason  of 
Peel  when  he  turned  free  trader  in  1846. 

The  tory  government  of  Qeorge  the  Third  lost  the  thirteen  provinces 
by  a  system  too  stringent;  and  the  whig  government  under  Victoria 
seem  aestined  to  lose  Canada  by  a  system  tt)o  lax.  A  century  or 
nearly  so  elapses  between  the  two  events,  and  eveir  thin^  in  the  civil-» 
ized  world  would  seem  to  have  been  improving  but  British  colonial 
wisdom.  What^  then,  is  the  cause?  I  answer,  the  ignorance  of  the 
British  people  in  regard  to  the  true  nature  and  feeling  of  the  colonies 
and  colonists.  B. 

That  the  reader  may  have  as  satisfactory  a  view  as  possible  of  the  pre* 

sent  position  of  this  perplexing  question,  we  subjoin  an  extract  from  the 

Ipquirer,  containmg  a  summary  of  the  opinions  entertained  in  England : 

'^  A  London  correspondent  of  the  National  Intelligencer  says,  that 
'a  ^at  change  has  taken  place  in  England  with  regard  to  its  colonial 
pohcy,'  and  quotes  the  London  Examiner  thus: — ^  Are  not  the  British 
North  American  colonies,  one  can  hardly  help  asking,  in  connexion 
with  these  facts,  beginning  reasonably  to  think  that  mey  are  too  old 
and  mature  to  walk  any  longer  in  leading-strings;  the  cords  held,  too^ 
by  parties  far  too  distant  and  uninformed  to  handle  them  with  any 
adroitness?' 
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^The  correspondent  continues: — 

'^'This  question  is  very  pertinently  j^ut  at  this  juncture/ and,  Vre 
ttiink,  can  only  b6  answered  affirmatively.  The  British  North  Ameri- 
can colonies  contain  nearly  three  million  of  people — considerably  more 
dian  were  m  the  ^  thirteen  United  States '  at  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. Each  of  the  seven  present  British  North  American  colonies  con- 
tains a  population  sufficient  to  constitute  an  independent  federal  State, 
and  equal  to  many  of  those  of  the  United  States  at  the  last  census  of 
the  repuUie.  Lower  Canada  is  as  populous  as  Massachusetts,  Upper 
Canada  is  equal  to  Indiana,  and  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  are 
each  OB  a  par  with  Michigan.  The  total  number  of  men  on  the  rolls 
of  the  militia  for  the  seven  colonies  is  very  nearly  400,000;  which 
would  imply  a  total  population  of  2,800,000.  These  colonies  have 
lately,  so  far  as  re£^>ects  the  mother  country,  been  more  in  a  state  of 
management  than  government ;  but  the  means  by  which  we  have  hither- 
to managed  them  mtve  all  nearly  disappeared.  We  once  managed  them 
through  the  means  of  a  Action  among  themselves,  and  this  has  most 
propeny  vamdied.  The  monopolies  of  our  markets  whick  they  once 
enjoyed,  and  which  bound  them  to  us,  have  also  perished,  or  are  perish- 
ing, to  the  adyantage^  we  think,, of  both  parent  coimtry  and  colonies. 

*^  ^All  the  advantages  which  we  can  now  possibly  derive  from  these 
remote  and  cumbrous  colonies,  they  would  yield,  we  think,  to  a  much 
greater  extent,  were  they  independent  of  Us  to-morrow.  Mercantile 
profit  was  the  chief  object  of  their  establishment,  but  our  commerce 
with  the  old  colcmies  which  have  become  independent  of  us  is  immea- 
surably superior  to  any  thing  which  it  could  have  been  had  they  re- 
mained in  their  colonial  dependence;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  con- 
dition of  Canada  or  Nova  Scotia,  or  New  Brunswick,  which  would 
prevent  our  predicting  the  same  results.for  them  under  similar  circum- 
stances* ' 

'*  *  About  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  emigrants  leave  the  shores  of  the 
United  Kingdom  annually,  but  the  greater  majority  of  them  find  their 
final  abode,  not  in  our  colonies,  but  ih  the  United  States.  As  regards 
oar  military  strength,  thes^  colonies,  so  far  from  increasing  it,  tend  to 
weaken  it,  by  scattering  our  force  and  wasting  our  means.  Late  par^ 
liamentary  returns  show  that,  in  1846,  we  had  a  military  force  sta-^ 
tioned  in  Canada  alone,  amountmg  to  6,485,  at  a  cost,  for  pay  and  ra- 
tkfDS  only»  of  £268,681.  But  Siis  is  a  great  reduction  from  1843, 
when  the  military  amounted  to  11,951,  and  their  pay  and  ^rations  were 
£473,3%.  Even  now,  the  army  for  the  protection  of  about  a  million 
and  a  half  of  people  is  very  nearly  three-fourths  of  what  you  require 
in  the  United  States  for  a  population  at  least  four  times  as  large. 
Probably  the  cost  of  the  forces  jserving  in  the  British  North  American 
colonies,  for  the  five  years  ending  with  1847,  including  barracks,  for- 
tifications, &c.,  has  not  been  less  than  £6,000,000:  what  this  i^ould 
swell  to,  in  Hsaae  of  a  war,  we  will  not  venture  to  conjecture;' 
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<^  These  e)cpressions  of  opimon  possess  no  littk  interest,  in  connexion 
with  the  intelliraice  by  toe  ^last  steamers.'  It  seems  that  in  tibe 
British  House  of  Commons,  on  a  recent  occasion,  Mr.  Gladstone  took 
the  strongest  ground  against  the  ^'rebdlion  losses  biU.^  He  oob- 
tended  that  the  passage  of  the  bill  'involved  imperial  as  wdl  as  local 
considerations;'  that  'its  provisions  Were  at  variance  with  the  honoor 
and  dignihr  of  the  crown,'  and  he  '  denlM  that  the  sense  of  the  Caiia* 
dtan  people  had  been  pronounced  in  fitvoor  Of  the  measure.'  Lord 
John  Russdl  complamed  of  the  tendency  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  remarks; 
said  that  'it  would  imbitter  the  feelings  of  hostile  parties,'  and  aP 
finned  that  'it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  government  to  leave  the  act 
in  operation.'  The  Whole  subject  was  discussed  Widi  great  warmtk; 
when,  finally^  the  matter  was  postponed  until  the  15th,  when  the  sub- 
ject was  resumed,  and  with  the  following  re8ults»  ^m  we  ^tber  from 
the  European  Tiines: 

"  'A  long  debate  took  place,  in  which  all  the  drcomstanoes  of  tlie 
dispute  in  Canada  were  recapitulated,  but  the  main  argument  preraBed 
that  a  line  cannot  now  be  drawn  with  reference  to  Lower  Canada 
which  was  not  prescribed  in  the  case  of  Upper  Canada,  '^en  the  pre- 
vious indeomity  biH  was  passed.  It  was  felt  in  the  House  of  Commoos 
that  die  people  of  Canada,  in  tba  exercise  of  th^  legislative  rights, 
are  the  fittest  Jodees  of  what  is  best  to  be  done.  All  parties,  including 
Lord  Elgin,  Lorl  John  Russell,  Sir  Roba*t  Peel,  Mr*  Herries,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  Mr.  Herbert  and  Mr.  Roebuck,  all  organs  of  great  seetioBs 
of  politicians,  disavow  the  intention  of  compensating  rebels.  The 
rules  and  the  excepticms  have  been  discussed  m  the  (Sinadian  Pariia-> 
ment  upon  which  the  title  of  the  claimants  is  to  be  decided.  A  re*> 
sponsible  colonial  government  has  constitutionally  sanctioned  the  mea«> 
sure.  It  would  inaeed  be  a  most  unwise  step  for  the  imperial  Parha* 
ment  i6  interfere  almost  on  the  first  occasion  when  an  appeal  has  been 
made  to  them  by  the  unsuccessful  minority  in  the  colony.  Such  an 
interference  would  aim  a  blow  at  the  very  root  of  representative  ^o» 
vemment.  Such  is  the  prevailing  impression,  couplecl,  however,  with 
the  strongest  repugnance  that  any  of  the  money  should  directly  or  in- 
directly now  into  the  pockets  of  notorious  convicted  rebels.  Upon  a 
division  on  the  second  ev^nng,^  a  majority  of  291  over  150  rejected 
the  amendment  of  Mr.  Herries. 

The  question  was  again  mooted  in  the  upper  House  of  Parliament 
on  Tuesday  evening.  Lord  Brougham,  in  a  very  elaborate  speech, 
went  over  all  the  arguments  which  had  previously  been  adduced  un^ 
successfully  m  the  Commons,  whereby  it  was  aimed  to  reverse  the 
system  of  representative  government,  and  to  prove  that  ^  minority 
in  the  legislature  of  Canada  ought  to  be  supported,  *and  their  views 
carried  into  eflFect  in  spite  of  a  '  tyrant  majority.'  The  efforts  of  Lord 
Brougham  might  have  been  disregarded,  but  that,  to  the  general  sur- 
prise of  the  house.  Lord  Lyndhurst  re^appeared  on  this  occasion  on 
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the  aoene  of  politics.  His  lordriuis  in  tiie  support  of  Lord  Brougham's 
Tiews,  with  undiminished  vigour,  aeliyered  an  able,  argumentative,  and 
^fiective  qwedi,  which,  we  fear,  will  create  as  much  sensation  in 
OMonda  as  it  did  in  the  House  of  Peers,  and  whidi  will  not  tend  to 
poor  oil  on  the  troubled  waters  of  the  colony* 

^  ^The  effect  <tf  this  speech  was  to  marshal  a  formidaUe  opposition 
to  the  ministers,  who,  upon  a  division,  only  carried  their  point  by  a 
anjority  of  three,  the  numbers,  including  proxies,  being  ninety*nine  to 
nmety-«ix.  It  is^  however^  decisive  of  Uie  miesti(m ;  imd  without  seek- 
ng  to  dwell  upon  a  subject,  which  necessamy  must  give  pain  to  many 
pactia  whose  feelings  we  respect,  we  think  they  must  perceive,  from 
the  tone  of  die  debate  in  both  houses,  that  ail  parties  on  this  side 
chenA  the  connexion  which  now  so  happily  subsists  between  the 
mother  country  and  the  colony;  and  that  no  one  eiitertams  the  idle 
belief  that  the  sanction  of  the  crown  to  the  rebellion  losses  act,  or,  to 
speak  more  properiy^  its  refusal  to  disaUow  it,  can  bring  about  any 
permanent  differences  between  those  whose  intefests  are  as  identical 
with  oar  own,  arwe  are  identical  ^in  race,  in  language,  and  in  Mood/ ' 

^In  conclusion,  we  may  remark,  that  the  imperial  government—^ 
connsting  of  Queen  Victoria,  Lord  John  Russell,  and  the  other  minis- 
ters— toother  with  majorities  in  both  houses  of  ParHament — have  sus- 
tained Lord  Elgin  and  the  French  Canadians*.  The  determination  of 
the  British  in  Canada,  who  protest  against  the  obnoxious  bill,  is  yet  to 
transpire/' 


RUSSIA. 

(The  following"  spirited  sketch  from  Blackwood  will  be  especially 
interesting  and  valuabjie  at  this  time,  when  Russia  has  acquired,  by  re- 
ceot  events,  so  commanding  an  influence  in  the  affair?  of  the  continent 
of  Europe.  We  haT«  ad^  to  it  a  notice  of  the  present  political 
position  of  the  Czar.) 

^^  Russia  is  the  most  extraordmary  country  on  the  globe,  in  the  four 
most  important  particulars  of  empire — ^its  history,  its  extent,  its  popu- 
lation, and  its  power. 

^^It  has  for  Europe  another  interest — the  interest  of  alarm,  the  evi- 
dence of  an  ambiticm  which  has  existed  for  upwards  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  and  has  never  paused;  an  increase  of  territory  which  has 
never  suffered  the  slightest  casualty  of  fortune;  the  most  complete 
security  against  the  retaliation  of  European  war,  and  a  government  at 
once  despotic  and  popular — exhibiting  the  most  boundless  authority  in 
th^  sovereign,  and  the  most  boundless  submission  in  the  people — a  mix- 
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tuie  of  habitual  obedience  and  divine  hoina^— ^the  revereiioe  -to  a 
monarch,  with  almost  the  prostration  to  a  divmity. 

'^Its  history  has  another  superb  anomaly:  Russia  gives  the  most 
memorable  instance  in  human  annals  of  the  powers  wbidi  lie  with* 
in  the  mind  of  individual  man.  Peter  the  Great  was  not  the  restorer 
or  the  reformer  of  Russia :  he  was  its.  moral  creator.  He  found  it,  not 
as  Augustus  found  Rome,  according  to  the  famous  adage,  *  brick,  and 
left  it  marble:'  he  fbimd  it  a  living  swamp,  and  left  it  covered  with  the 
fertiUty  of  laws,  energy,  and  knowledge;  he  found  it  Asiatic,  and  left 
it  European;  he  removed  it  as  far  from  Scythia  as  if  he  had  placed  the 
diameter  of  the  globe  between;  he  found  it  not  brick,  but  mire,  and  he 
transformed  a  region  of  huts  into  the  magnificence  of  empire. 

*^  Russia  first  appears  in  European  history  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century.  Its  climate  and  its  soil  had  till  then  retained  it  in  primeval 
barbarism.  The  sullennes?  of  its  winter  had  prevented  invasion  by 
civilized  nations,  and  the  nature  of  its  soil,  one  immense  plain,  had 
given  full  scope  to  the  roving  habits  of  its  half-famished  tribes.  7!1ie 
great  invasions  which  broke  down  the  Roman  empire  had  drained  away 
the  population  of  the  north,  and  left  nothing  but  remnants  of  dans  be- 
hind. Russia  had  no  sea  by  which  she  might  send  her  bold  savages 
to  plunder  or  to  trade  with  southern  and  western  Eurojpe;  and  wlyle  the 
man  of  Scandinavia  vras  subduing  Idngdoms,  or  carrvmg  back  spoils  to 
bis  northern  crags  and  lakes,  the  Russian  remained,  like  the  b^rs  of 
bis  forest,  in  his  cavern  during  the  long  wmter  of  his  country ;  and  evea 
when  the  summer  came,  was  still  but  a  melancholy  savage,  living  like 
the  bear  upon  the  roots  and  fruits  of  his  ungenial  soil. 

^^  It  was  to  one  of  those  Normans,  who,  instead  of  steering  his  bark 
towards  the  opulence  of  the  south,  turned  his  dreary  adventure  to  the 
north,  that  Rusaa  owed  her  first  connexion  with  mankind.  The  pemle 
of  Novgorod,  a  people  of  traders,  finding  themselves  overpowered  oy 
their  barbarian  neighbours,  solicited  the  aid  of  Ruric,  a  Baltic  ch^ftain, 
and  of  course  a  pirate  and  robber.  The  name  of  th^  Norman  had 
earned  old  renown  in  the  north.  Ruric  came,  rescued  the  city,  but 
paid  himself  by  the  aeizure  of  the  surrounding  territoiy,  and  foun^  a , 
kin^om,  which  he  transmitted  to  his  descendants,  fmd  which  lasted 
until  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

'^  In  the  subsequent  reign  we  see  the  effect  of  the  northern  pupilage ; 
and  an  expedition,  in  the  style  of  the  Baltic  exploits,  was  sent  to  plun- 
der Constantmople.  This  expedition  consisted  of  two  thousand  canoes^ 
with  eighty  thousand  men  on  board.  The  expediticm  was  defeatedj 
for  the  Greeks  had  not  yet  sunk  into  the  degeneracy  of  later  times. 
They  fought  stoutly  for  their  capital,  and  roasted  the  pirates  in  their 
own  canoes,  by  showers  of  the  famous  ^  Greek  fire.' 

"  These  invasions,  however,  were  tempting  to  the  idleness  and  poverty, 
or  to  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  the  Russians;  and  Constantmople 
contmued  to  be  the  great  object  of  cupidity  and  assault*  But  the  aty 
of  Constantino  was  destined  to  fell  to  a  mightier  conqueror. 
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•*  Still,  ihe  northern  barbarian  had  learned  th6  road  to  Greece,  and 
the  intercourse  was  nnitually  beneficial.  Greece  found  daring  allies  in 
her  old  plunderers,  and  in  the  eleventh  century  she  gave  the  Grand 
duke  y kdimer  a  'wife,  in  the  person  of  Anna,  sister  to  the  emperor 
Basil  II. — a  gift  made  more  important  by  its  being  accompanied  by  his 
conversion  to  Christianity. 

^<  A  settled  succession  is  the  great  secret  of  royal  peace;  but  amcmg 
those  bold  riders  of  the  desert,  nothing  was  ever  settled,  save  by  the 
9Word;  and  the^first  act  of  all  th<e  sons,  on  the  decease  of  their  fathier, 
was  to  slaughter  each  other,  until  the  contest' was  settled  in  their  graves, 
and  the  last  survivor  quietly  ascended  the  throne. 
'  ^But  war,  on  a  mightier  scale  than  the  Russian  Steppes  had  ever 
Witnessed,  was  now  rolling  over  Central  Asia.  The  cavalry  of  Ghen^ 
gb  Khan,  which  came,  not  in  squadrons,  but  in  nations,  and  charged, 
not  like  troops,  but  like  tbunder-clouds,  began  to  pour  down  upon  the 
valley  of  the  Volga.  Yet  the  conquest  of  Russia  was  not  to  be  added 
to  the  triumphs  of  the  great  Tartar  chieftain;  a  mightier  conqueror 
stopped  him  on  his  way,  and  the  Tartar  died. 

**His^son  Toushi,  in  the  beeinning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  burst 
over  the  frontier  atthe  head  of  half  a  million  of  horsemen.  The 
Russian  princes,  hastily  making  tip  their  quarrels,  advanced  to  meet 
the  inrader;  but  their  army  was  instantly  trampled  down,  and,  before 
the  middle  of  the  century,  all  the  provinces  and  all  the  cities  of  Russia 
were  the  prey  of  thfe  men  of  the  wilderness.    Novgorod  only  escaped. 

**The  history  of  this  great  city  would  be  higmy  interesting,  if  it 
were  possible  now  to  recover  its  details.  It  whs  ihe  chief  depot  of 
the  northern  Anatic  cbmmerce  trith  Europe,  and  it  had  a  govemm^t, 
laws,  and  privileges  of  its  own,  with  which  it  suflFered  not  even  the 
Khan  of  the  Tartars  to  mterfere.  Its  population  amounted  to  four 
hundred  thousand— then  nearly  equal  to  the  population  of  a  kingdom* 
In  the  thirteenth  century  it  connected  itself  still  more  eflFectively  with 
European  commerce,  by  becoming  a  member  of  the  Hanseatic  League ; 
and  the  wonder  and  pride  of  the  Russians  was  expressed  in  the  well 
known  half  profane  proverb,  *  Who  can  resist  God,  and  the  great  Nov- 
goroil?'  » 

"Tbere4s  always  something  almost  approachiftg  to  picturesque  gran- 
deur in  the  triumphs  of  barbarism.  The  Turk,  until  he  was  fool  enough 
to  throw  away  the  turban,  was  the  most  showy  personage  in  the  world. 
The  Arabs,  under  Mahomet,  were  the  most  stately  of  warriors,  and 
the  Spanish  Moors  threw  all  the  pomp,  and  even  all  the  romance,  of 
Europe  into  the  shade.  Even  the  chiefs  of  the  *  Golden  Horde '  seemed 
to  have  as  picturesque  a  conception  of.  supremacy  as  the  Saracen. 
Their  only  city  was  a  vast  camp,  in  the  plains  between  the  Caspian 
and  the  Volga;  and  while  they  left  the  provinces  in  the  hands  of  the 
native  princes,  and  enjoyed  themselves  in  the  manlier  sports  of  himting 
through  the  plains  and  mountains,  they  commanded  that  every  vassal 
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prince  sbcrald  aUead  at  the  imperial  tent  to  receive  pemussion  to  reign, 
or  perhaps  to  live ;  and  that,  even  when  they  sent  tb^ir  Tartar  collectors 
to  receive  the  tribute,  the  Russian  princes  should  lead  the  Tartar's 
horae  by  the  Inridle,  and  give  him  a  feed  of  oats  out  of  th^  cap  of 
state* 

'^)3ut  another  )0f  those  sweeping  devastators^  one  of  those  gigantic 
executioners,  "^o  seem  to  have  been  sent  from  time  to  time  to  punirii 
the  horrible  profligacies  of  Asia,  now  rosie  upon  the  north.  Timoar 
Khan,  the  Tamerlane  of  European  story,  the  Invincible,  the  Lord  of 
the  Tartar  World,  rushed  with  his  countless  troops  upon  the  sovereign^ 
ties  of  Western  Asia.  This  universal  conqueror  crushed  the  Tartar 
djmasty  of  Russia,  and  then  burst  away,  Iflce  an  inundation,  to  over* 
whelm  other  landa.  But  the  native  Russians  again  made  head  m^^mek 
their  Tartar  masters^  and.  a  century  and  a  half  of  sanraiaary  warfiire 
followed,  with  various  fortunes,  and  without  any  other  result  than 
blood.  '    / 

.  *'  Ij^  the  fifteenth  century  Russia  began  to  assume  a  form*  Ivan  III. 
broke  off  the  vassalage  of  Russia  to  the  ^Golden  Horde.'  He  had 
married  Sophia,  the  niece  of  the  Greek  emperor,  to  which  we  may 
attribute  his  civilization;  and.  he  reo^ved<  the  embasaes  of  Germany^ 
Venice,  and  Rome,  at  Moscow.  His  son,  Ivan  lY.,  took  Novgorod, 
which  he  ruined,  and  continued  to  fight  the  Poles  and  Tartars  until  he 
cUed.  His  son  Ivan^  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteoith  century,  was 
crowned  by  the  title  of  Czar,  for^ned  the  first  standing  army  of  Kussta, 
named  the  Strelitzes,  and  established  a  code  of  laws.  In  1598,  by  the 
death  of  the  Czar  Feodor  without  children,  the  male  line  of  Ruric, 
which -bad  held  the  throne  for  seven  hundred  and  thirty-six  years,  voA 
under  fifty-six  soveragos,.  became  extinct 

^^  Another  dynasty  of  remarkable  distinction  adoended  the  throne  in 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeaith  century.  Micbad  Romanoff,  de- 
^  scended  from  the  line  of  Ruric  by  the  female  side,  was  declared  (3zar. 
His  son  Alexis  wtis  the  father  of  reter  the  Great,  who,  with  his  brother 
Ivan,  was  placed  on  the  throne  at  the  decease  of  their  father,  but  both 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  princess  Sophia.  But  the  princess,  who 
was  the  daughter  ojf  Alexis,  exhilnting  an  intention  to  seize  the  crown 
for  herself,  a  revolution  took  place  in  1689,  in  which  the  princess  was 
sent  to  a  convent.  Ivan,  who  was  imbecile  in  mind  and  body,  surren- 
dered the  throne,  and  Peter  became  sole  sovereign  of  Russia. 

^^  The  accession  of  Peter  began  the  last  and  greatest  period  of  Rus- 
sian history.  Though  a  man  of  fierce  passions  and  barbarian  habits, 
he  had  formed  a  high  conception  of  the  value  of  Eiffopean  arts,  chiefly 
through  an  intelligent  Goievese,  Lefort,  who  had  been  his  tutor. 

"The  first  object  of  the  young  ^emperor  was  to  form  an  army ;  h^ 
next  was  to  construct  a  fleet.  But  both  operations  were  too  dow  for 
his  rapidity  of  conception;  and,  in  1497,  be  travelled  to  Holland  and 
England  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  art  of  diip-bmldmg.    He  wan 
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forced  io  retuta  to  BoABa  after  an  absence  of  two  years,  by  the  retolt 
of  the  Strelitzes  in  &vour  of  the  princess  Sophia.  -  The  Strelitzes  vrete 
disbanded  and  slaughtered,  and  Peter  fek  himself  a  monarch  for  the 
first  time* 

<<The  cession  of  Azof  by  the  Turks,  at  the  peace  of  Carowitz  m 
16^,  gave  him  a  port  on  the  Black  Sea.  But  the  Baltic  acted  on  him 
like  a  spcdl;  and,  to  obtab  atf  influence-on  its  shores, he  hazarded  the 
nun  of  his  throne* 

<^  Sweden,  governed  by  Charles  XII*,  was  then  the  first  military 
powerof  the  north.  The  fame  of  Gusts^vusAdolphus  in  the  German  wars, 
^ad  given  the  Swedes  the  exam}Je  and  the  ra:iown  of  their  ereat  king ; 
and  Charl«s>  bold,  reckless,  and  half  lunatic,  despisk^  the  feebleness  of 
Russia,  had  turned  his  arms  against  Demnark  and  Folaiid.  But  the 
junction  of  Russia  with  the  '^Northern  League"  only  gave  him  a  new 
triunq>L  He  fell  upon  the  Russian  army,  and  \mke  it  on  the  memo- 
rable field  of  Narva,  in  1700.  . 

"  I'eter  still  proceeded  with  his  original  vigour.  St.  Petersburg  was 
founded  b  1703.  The  war  was  prosecuted  for  six  years,  untu  the 
Russian  troops  obtained  a  degree  of  discipline  which  enabled  them  to 
meet  the  Swedes  on  equal  terms.  In  1708,  Charles  was  defeated  m 
the  memorable  battle  of  Poltowa.  His  army  was  utterly  ruined,  and 
himself  forced  to  take  refuge  in  Turkey.  Petep  was  now  at  the  head 
of  the  northern  power.  Frederick  Augustus  was  placed  on  the  throne  of 
Poland  by  the  aroos  of  Russia,  and  from  this  period  Poland  was  under 
Rusoan  mfluence. 

^'  Peter  now  todc  the  title  of  ^  Emperor  and  Autocrat  of  all  the  Rufr- 
sias.^  In  1716  he  agiun  travelled  in  Europe,  tn  1723  he  obtained 
the  provinces  on  the  Caspian,  by  an  attack  on  Persia;  But  his  vigors 
ous,  ambitious,  ^and  singularly  successful  career  was  now  come  to  a 
close.  The  death  of  a  Russian  prince  is  seldom  attributed  to  the  course 
of  nature ;  and  Peter  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-two,  a  time  when  the  bo- 
dily powers  are  still  undecayed,  and  the  mental  are  in  the  highest  de- 
gree of  activity.  The  day,  still  recorded  by  the  Russians  wim  the  in- 
terest due  to  ms  extraordmary  care^*,  was  the  28th  of  January,  1725. 
In.  thirty-six  years  he  had  raised  Russia  from  obscurity  to  a  rank  with 
the  oldest  powers  of  Europe. 

^<  We  hasten  to  the  dose  of  this  sketch,  and  pass  by  the  complicated 
successions  from  the-  death  of  Peter  to  the  reign  of  the  empress  Cathe- 
rine. 

^'Tbe  Rusdan  army  had  made  their  first  appearance  in  Germany,  in 
consequence  of.a  treaty  with  Maria  Theresa ;  and  their  bravery  in  the 
"Seven  Years'  War,'' in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  established 
their  distinction  for  soldiership. 

^^  Peter  III.  withdrew  from  the  Austrian  alliance,  and  concluded 
peace  with  Prusaa;  but  his  reign  was  not  destined  to  be  lon^.  At 
once  weak  in  intellect,  and  profligate  m  hal»ts,  he  offended  and  alarmed 
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his  empress^  by  personal  neglect,  and  by  threatsof  sending  her  to  a  con- 
vent. Catherine,  a  Grerman,  and  not  accustomed  to  the  submissiveness 
of  Russian  wives,  formed  a  party  against  him.  The  people  -were  on 
her  side;  and,  what  was  of  more  importance,  the  guards  declared  for 
her.  An  insurrection  took  place;  the  foolish  Czar,  after  a  six  months' 
reign,  was  dethroned,  July,  1762,  was  sent  to  a  prison,  and  within  a 
week  was  no  more.  The  Russians  assigned  his  death'  to  poisbn,  to 
strangulation,  or  to  some  other  ^cies  of  atrocity.  Europe  talked  for 
awhifo  of  the  ^Russian  tragedy!?  but  the  emperor  left  no  regrets  be- 
hind him;  and  ^'Catherina,  Princess  of  Anhalt  Zerbst,"  handsome, 
young,  accomplished,^  and  splendid,  ascended  a  throne  of  which  her 
subjects  were  proud ;  which  collected  round  it  the  61ite  of  Oermany  ^  its 
phdosophers  and  soldiers;  which  the  empress  connected  with  the  heaiux 
espriU  of  France,  and  the  orators  and  statesmen  Of  England ;  and  whidi, 
during  her  long,  prosperous,  and  ambitious  reign,  united  the  pomp  of 
Asia  with  the  briUiaUcy  and  power  of  Europe.  The  riiroud  of  the  czar 
was  speedily  forgotten,  in  the  embroidered  robe  which  Catherine  threw 
over  the  empre. 

<^But  the  greatest  crime  of  European  annals  was  committed  in  this 
bold  and  triumphant  reign. ,  Russia,  Prussia^  and  Austria,  tempted  by 
the  helplessness  of  Poland,  formed  a  league  to  seize  upon  portions  of 
its  territory,}  and  the  partition  of  1772  took  place,  to  the  utter  asto^ 
nishment  o[  Europe,  but  with  scarcely  a  remonstrance  from  its  leading 
powers. 

^^  Poland  had  so  long  been  contented  to  receive  its  sovereign  from 
Russia,  its  religious  diq)Utes  had  so  utterly  weakened  the  people,  its 
nobility  were  so  profligate,  and  its  peasantry  were  so  poor,  that  it  had 
lost  all  the  sinews  of  national  defence.  It  therefore  fell  an  easy  prey; 
and  only  waited,  like  a  slave  in  the  market^  iiH  the  bargain  for  its  sale 
was  complete. 

"In  1793,  a  second  partition  was  eflPected.  In  the  next  year,  the 
Polish  troops  took  up  arms  under  the  celebrated  Kosciusko;  but  the 
Russians  advanced  on  Warsaw  with  a  force  which  defied  all  resistance. 
Warsaw  was  stormed,  twenty  thousand  gallant  men  were  slain  in  its 
defence,  SuwarrofF  was  master  of  the  unfortunate  capital ;  and,  in  1796, 
the  third  and  last  partition  extinguished  the  kingdom. 

"  Having  performed  this  terriWe  exploit,  which  was  to  be  terribly 
avenged,  the  career  of  Catherine  was  closed.  She  died  suddenly  in 
1796. 

"  Paul,  her  son,  ascended  the  throne,  which  he  held  for  five  years — 
a  mixture  of  the  imbecility  of  his  father,  and  the  daring  spirit  of  his 
mother.  Zealous  for  the  honour  of  Russia,  yet  capricious  as  the  winds, 
he  first  made  war  upon  the  French  RepuUic,  and  then  formed  a  naval 
league  to  destroy  the  maritime  supremacy  of  England.  This  measure 
was  his  ruin.  England  was  the  old  ally  of  Russia — France  was  the 
new  enemy.    The  nation  hated  the  arrogance  andthe  atheism  of  France, 
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aiKl  resolved  on  the  ov^rthro^of  the  Cz»r«  la  RoMa*  the  monftrdi  is 
so  far  removed  frooa  hb  peode,  that  he  has  no  refuge  among  tbem  in 
case  (^(fisaster.  Paul  was  belieTed  to  be'mad^  and  madness,  onades* 
potic  throne,  justly  startles  a  natkm.  A  band  of  consjptrators  broke 
into  his  palace  at  midmght,  stranj^ied  the  master  of  fifty  ttnllionsof  men, 
and  the  nation,  at  o^rmng,  was  m  a  tumult  of  joy. 

^  His  sen,  Aleitander,  ascended  the  throne  amid  universal  acdasMlion. 
His  first  act  wais  peace  with  Endand.  In  1805,  his  troops  joined  the 
Austrian  anny^  and  bore  their  share  in  ti^  sufferings  of  tne  caApMen 
of  AusterKtz.  The  Frendi  invasion  of  Poland,  in  two  vears  after,  the 
desperate  drawn  battle  ctf'Eylau,  and  the  disaster  of  Frtedland,  led  to 
die  peace  of  Tilsit.  Alexander  then  joined  the  continental  system  of 
If  apolecHi ;  but  this  system  was  soon  fbund  to  be  so  ruinoas  to  Russfam 
commerce,  as  to  be  intolerable.  Napoleon,  idready  marked  for  down- 
fall, rejoiced  to  take  advantage  of  the  Rusrian  reluctance,  and  instantly 
mardied  across  the  Polish  frcHitier,  at  the  head  of  a  French  and  allied 
atix^  amounting  to  the  astonishing  number  of  five  hnndred  thcfosand 
men. 

r  '^Infieitaartkm  was  now  visible  in  even  step  of  his  career.  Instead 
of  organizing  Poland  into  a  kingdom,  which  would  have  been  a  {dace 
of  retreat  in  case  of  disaster  or  victory,  and  would  have  be^i  a  vast 
Bati<mal  fortification  against  the  advance  of  Russia,  he  left  it  behind 
him;  and,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  return  of  spring,  commenced  his 
campaign  on  the  verge  of  winter,  in  the  land  of  winter  itself,  and  madly 
ran  all  the  hazards  of  invading  a  boundless  empire  of  whidi  he  knew 
nothing,  of  which  the  people  were  brave,  united,  and  attached  to  their 
fiOvereiCT,  and  of  which,  if  the  armies  had  fled  like  deer,  the  elements 
would  have  fought  the  battle.  His  army  perished  by  brigades  and  di- 
visions. On  the  returning  spring,  three  hundred  thousand  men  were 
found  buried  in  the  snow;  all  his  spoil  was  lost,  his  veteran  troops 
were  utterly  destroyed,  his  fame  was  tarnished,  and  his  throne  was 
shaken. 

'<  He  was  followed  into  France  by  the  troops  of  Russia  and  Germany. 
In  1614,  the  Briti^  Army  under  Wellington  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and 
liberated  the  southern  provinces  of  France. '  In  the  same  year,  the 
Austrian)  Prussian,  and  Russian  armies  marched  to  Paris,  captured  the 
capital,  and  ecpelled  Napoleon.  The  battle  of  Waterloo,  in  the  ^ear 
afler,  destroyed  the  remnant  of  his  leeions  in  the  field,  threw  him  into 
the  hands  of  the  British  government  and  exiled  him  to  St.  Helena, 
where  he  remained  a  Briti^  prisoner  until  he  died. 

^^ Alexander  died  in  1825,  at  the  aee  of  forty-eight,  and,  leaving  no 
WDSy  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  ISicholas,  the  third  son  of  Paul — 
Coostantine  having  resigned  his  claims  to  the  throne.'' 

(The  Emperor  Nicholas  has  exhibited  great  energy  of  character  and 
steadily  increased  the  resources  and  power  of  his  Empire.    Poland,  he 
hfa  completely  denatkmalized  ai^  incorporated  within  the  Russian  ter* 
VOL.  in. — aspT.9l849.  IS 
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ritory.    During  his  reiffn  the  Ural  mountains  have  produced  imiwDae 
quantities  of  gold,  and  filled  the  coffers  of  the  goyernment. 

The  Czar  has  evinced  a  persevering  and  determined  opposition  to  the 
revolutionary  spirit,  which  has  withm  the  two  past  years  convulsed 
the  greater  portion  of  Europe.  The  steps  taken  by  him  to  suppre»  it, 
have  been  of  so  decided  a  character  that  ieven  during  the  late  struggle  in 
Hungary,  there  has  been  no  disturbance  within  his  own  dominions,  and 
by  the  powerful  aid  which  he  afforded  to  Austria,  the  surrender  of  the 

Sallant  Majjars  has  been  compelled.  In  Italy  the  agitation  and  con- 
ict  have  ceased  in  the  occupation  of  Rome  by  the  French  troops,  the 
capitulation  of  Venice  to  Austria,  and  the  submission  of  Sardinia  to  the 
terms  of  Radetsky.  In  Prussia,  the  storm  of  revolution  is  quelled, 
whilst  the  Wions  of  the  Muscovite  have  brought  the  refractory  sub- 
jects of  the  Snperor  of  Austria  to  his  feet. 

In  the  mean  time,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  lookers-on,  the  ambas- 
sador of  the  French  Republic  has  been  received  at  the  Court  of  Rusv 
«ia  with  the  highest  honours;  and  the  Prendent  of  that  Republic,  Louis 
Napoleon,  is  about  Ibrminga  matrimonial  alliance  with  the  daughter 
qI  die  King  of  Sweden.  Thus  the  great  powers  seem  to  be  harmoni- 
zing and  sba^mig  their  measures  for  the  restoration  and  establishment, 
if  possible,  of  monarchical  rule  throughout  all  continental  Europe,. 
ana  the  master  spirit  of  the  movement  is  Nicholas,  i)ie  Czar  and  Au«* 
tocfat  of  Russia.) 


(For  the  RMi«(«r*) 

HUNGARY. 


Of  all  the  great  and  startling  political  events  of  the  past  two  years, 
not  one,  probably,  has  excited  a  deeper  interest  throughout  Christen- 
dom than  the  recent  struggle  between  Hungary  and  Austria. 

TJie  brave  and  patriotic  Majjars,  who  had  baffled  the  arts  of  Aus- 
tria and  routed  her  armies,  were  not  daunted  by  the  invasion  of  the 
Muscovite,  and  even  for  a  time  successfully  resisted  the  combined  power 
of  two  great  empires;  but  when  a  belief  in  their  success  was  strongest, 
and  meetings  were  held  in  this  country  and  England  to  offer  to  Uiem 
the  public  expressions  of  sympathy  and  encouragement,  they  were 
hemmed  in  and  overwhelmed  by  numbers,  and  surrendered  uncondi- 
tionally to  the  general  of  the  Czar.  Russian  intervention  proved  fatal 
to  their  independence;  and  Kossuth,  Bern,  Dembinski  and  others,  their 
late  distinguished  and  gallant  leaders,  are  now,  like  Garibaldi  the  Italian 
patriot,  fugitives  in  search  of  an  asylum  where  they  may  escape  the 
« rebel's  fate.'*  ,  ^ 

Although  the  revolutionary  storm  has  subi^ded,  yet  the  interest  in 
the  people  who  have  fought  at  such  desperate  odds  for  national  rights 
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and  free  institations  has  not  abated ;  and  we  believe  our  readers  will 
thank  us  for  placing  before  them,  a  brief  sketch  of  their  resources, 
their  political  history,  and  the  impelling  motives  to  the  contest  m  which 
thay  nave  been  engaged. 

We  cannot  better  commence  this  sunimary  than  with  a  <x)pious  ex- 
tract from  the  lidlnburgh  Review,  in  which  are  exhibited  the  resources, 
character,  and  internal  improvements  of  the  Hungarians  in  a  very 
striking  light. 

**The  efforts  of  Hangary  in  the  (late)  war  are  a  measure  of  hi^r  internal 
resources.  Those  efforts  have  excited  the  more  surprise,  because  the  ua« 
ture  and  extent  of  her  resources  at'e,  in  general,  so  imperfectly  understood. 
In  December  last,  at  a  time  when  civil  war  was  raging  in  the  south  of  Hun- 
gary and  in  Transylvania,  180,000  Austrrans,  moving  concentrically  from 
nine  different  quarters,  passed  the  frontiers.  Prince  WindiscbgrSLtz  leA 
Schonbrunn,  confident  of  returning  with  victory,  and  wiA  the  tide  of  **De« 
bellator  Hungarise."'  The  game  was  supposed  to  be  driven  by  his  rangers 
into  the  toils,  and  to  be  there  waiting  unconditional  surrender  or  destruc- 
tion. But  neither  the  generals  nor  the  statesmen  of  Hungary  bated  a  jot 
of  heart  or  hope.  They  knew  the  courage,  the  endurance,  and  the  patriotic 
fervour  of  their  peopled  W ithin  a  narrow  oirde,  betweeli  Theiss,  the  Maros, 
aad  thei  Transylvania  frontier,  they  speedily  organized  an  army  of  nearly 
200,000  men.  Powder-mills,  cannon  foundries,  manufactories  of  muskets, 
percussion  caps,  and  saltpetre,  sprung  up  on  the  instant;  ^and  as  the  Croa- 
tian sulphur-mines  were  in  the  enemy's  hands,  their  sqlphur  was  prepared 
from  mtmdic,  or  sulphurate  of  iron.  Within  four  months,  the  Austrians 
were  driven  from  Hungary ;  so  diminished  in  number  and  disorganized  by 
cold,  hunger,  and  defeat,  that,  but  for  Russian  intervention,  the  war  would 
already  be  at  an  ^d. 

^The  defensive  strength  of  a  country  depends  upon  its  physical  confor- 
mation, its  artificial  means  of  communication  and  resistance^  and  the  num- 
ber, the  temper,  and  organization  of  its  inhabitants.  A  glance  at  the  map 
shows  that  Hungary,  by  the  arrangement  of  its  mountains,  plains,  and  rivers, 
is  adapted  to  every  species  of  warfare,  fVom  the  guerilla  to  the  battalion. 
Its  northern  bulwark,  the  Carpathian  mountains,  extends '  from  Presburg 
and  the  Danube  to  Transylvania,  a  space  of  fpur  hundred  English  miles, 
broken  by  only  three  cdisiderable  passes;  N4das,  Jablonka,  and  Dukia, 
while  the  controuation  of  this  lofty  barrier  is  crossed  by  only  four  narrow 
defiles  to  the  east  and  south — the  approaches  to  Bukovina,  Moldavia, 
Wallachia.  '  On  the  south  the  Carnian  Alps,  and  ihe  rivers  Saave  and 
Danube,  afford  a  frontier  almost  equally  impracticable  to  an  invader.  The 
pbtns  and  hills  on  the  west  td wards  the  Styrian  mountains  are  less  capable 
iff  defence,  being  more  adapted  to  the  action  of  large  masses.  Between 
Presburg  and  Pesth,  the  rivers  sometimes  hurry  in  rapid  torrents,  and 
sometimes  sti^nate  in  lakes  and  morasses.  The  internal  communication 
by  roads  is  very  irregular.  Some  Hungarian  counties  have  highways  which 
lival  English  turnpikes,  while  others  are  advanced  little  beyond  driftways 
and  tracks,  bad  in  all  seasons,  and  nearly  imperviotis  in  autumn  and  winter. 
An  invading  army,  unacquainted  with  the  country,  and  incumbered  with 
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^^^0?^  *^  artillery,  vHl  meet,  (lierefere,  with  do  oMamyi  difioii]|i«e* 
Even  Ailetrian  offioera,  whom  previoae  commaDd  of  Huagarun  r^gimenu 
had  in  some  degree  familiarized  wiih  the  line  of  march,  were  haflled,  in 
the  late  spring  campaign,  by  the  natural  or  aceidental  impedimenta  they 
eAconntered. 

**  Hungary  contains  an  area  of  110,000  EInglish  sq^iare  miles,  and  a 
population  of  at  least  fourteen  millions.  This  extensive  area  is  not  more 
remarkable  for  the  productiveness  of  its  soil,  its  favourable  climate,. and 
mineral  wealth,  than  for  the  various,  and  generally  promising  character  of 
its  inhabitanlB.  AU  the  races  of  Hungary  have,  indeed,  their  several  capa- 
bilities. The  Slovacka  are  intelligent,  for  the  most  part,  and  inclined  to 
commerce ;  the  Croats  good  soldiers,  and  in  the  upper  classes  able  etnployeM; 
the  Servian  officers,  in  the  military  frontier,  are,  many  of  them,  expert 
mathematicians;  while  the  ordinary  characteristics t)f  the  Wallach  are,  an 
aptitude  for  growth  and  cultivation ;  and  of  the  Germans,  steadiness  and  in- 
dustry. But  the  Miyjar—^r  Hungarian  Proper— -who  has  given  his  naaw 
to  the  country,  is  ako  the  most  prominent  feature  in  the  group  of  raeeat 
The  genuine  Majjar,  like  the  Roman  patrician,  is  an  agriculturist,  a  fea«- 
leaa»  we  had  almost  said  a  bora  rider,  fond  of  field  sports  and  paaforal  oc» 
cupatioas.  His  figure  is  tall  and  well  proportioned ;  his  demeanour  ^v«f 
and  aknoat  melaocjioly ;  his  attachment  to  his  home  and  to.hia  mnnicipal 
rights  ardent ;  hisdisposition  peaceful,  and  even  indolent,  until  he  ie  wronged 
9r  oppressed— and  then  indomitabty  firm,  patient,  and  enterprising.  Since 
.our  atten^on  has  been  turned  by  recent  events  to  Hungary,  we  have  been 
imprei^  by  the  resembknve  between  the  Hungarian  country  gentleman 
and  yeoman  of  the  present  day«  and  the  English  gentleman  and  yeodnan  of 
Clarendon  and  Lucy  Hutchinson,  of  Walker  and  Vandyke.  Hut  the  cha- 
facter  of  tlie  Huoffarian,  like  the  resoutces  of  hia  native  land,  is  not  yet 
fully  developed.  His  occasional  indolence  or  haughtiness4iave  to  be  purged 
aWay  by  the  fiery  haptiun  of  war;  and  his  warm  afiectiona,  hia  firm  pno- 
ciples,  hid  active  intellect,  and  natire  energy  will  come  out  the  purer  iiani 
this  ordeal. 

The  customary  avocations  of  die  Hungarians  in  time  of  p^ace  have  tended 
to  organise  and  discipline  them  for  a  crisis  like  the  present  Their  law 
proceedings^ — for  like  all  free  people  they  are  habitually  litigious — their 
magisterid-  duties,  and  their  municipal  and  county  elections  have  given  them 
habits  of  business,  and  taught  them  to  act  in  concert.  Their  powers  of 
adaptation,  decision  and  arrangement,  have  not  been  palsied  by  bureau- 
cratic maxims  and  official  routine.  Hence,  while  the  Austrian  cabinet 
vacillates  between  violence  and  concession,  and  is  at  a  loss  when  it  can- 
not be  formal,  Hungary  has  already  produced  in  .the  various  departm^ta 
of  war,  interna]  administration  and  finance,  such  men  ^aa  Kossuth,  and 
Gorgey,  Csanyi,  Szemere,  and  Duschek.  •  During  the^  last  twenty  3reara, 
indeed,  the  kingdom  generally  has  made  great  progress  in  internal  improva- 
men^.  Without  the  aid  or  even  the  countenance -of  government,  the  Hun* 
garians  have  constructed  roads,  and  called  into  a  Aew  existence  the  Danube 
by  means  of  steamboats,  built  a  suspension-bridge^—*  the  wonder  of  Europe, 
-—from  Buda  over  to  Pesth ;  have  opened  railways,  and,  by  the  embank- 
ment of  the  Theiss  and  by  regulating  the  streams  of  the  Maros  and  the 
Sarviz,  acquired  millions  of  acres  for  pasture  or  tillage.  ^  Within  the  same 
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pcsiiod  the  prodoetknis  of  agmolUm  h«v6  been  pmAf  VMlti^ed,  tiie  taoX- 
ttire  of  tobacco  and  oleaginooa  crops  (rape,  UMoed,  460.,)  eneoQinged,  tbt 
breed  ef  sheep  and  theq^^  of  wool  impioved;  while  ihe  tetdeiQeBli  ae« 
corded  to  German  and  English  actisaDS  have  iotrodttoed  iolo  the  towns  a 
fresh  class  of  thririnff  and  ingenious  citiiens*  ^  And  ail  these  improvements 
hare  been  accomplished  under  the  discouragements  and.  drawbacks  of  the 
Austrian  role,  by  a  people  possessing  rather  tho  substance  than  the  sjrmbol 
of  wealth.  For  although  raw  materials  of  every  kind  abound  in  Hungary, 
there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  moneys  An  inlet  into  the  commercial  world, 
by  a  railroad  from  the  Danube  to  Flume,  would  relieve  Hangary  of  its 
teeming  and  superfluous  produce,  supply  capital  for  public  works  or  private 
enterprise,  and  open  new  and  eager  markets  for  English  manufactures." 

It  mt»t  be  admilted  that  the  foreffoing  extnu^  preeente  rery  favomr* 
^ly  the  people  and  resources  of  Hungary^  and  had  fl^r  late  efforts 
been  suceessnil,  it  is  more  tban  probabk  ^t  such  a  peoole,  with  such 
means  at  command^  would  have  risen  high  in  the  scale  of  nations* 
Their  political  history  is  fuH  of  remarkaUe  bcidents,  from  which  we 
only  select  sveh  particulars  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  design  of 
this  article. 

The  Ma^ars,  or  Majiars,  were  originally  from  the  Nortliern  part 
of  Asia.  Tutj  passed  £e  Ural  mqutitains  in  the  seventh  century-^ 
in  the  eighth,  theypeaetrated  towards  the  coast  (rf*  the  Bkek  Sea,  and 
tbenoe  Esngrating  westerly,  they  occupied  Pannonia,  and  permanently 
settled  in  Europe,  about  the  year  887.  They  were  called  by  the  By* 
gantJaiiB,  Huniguree  or  Unigures.  From  them,  the  country  that  had 
been  floccessiTely  mhal»tea  by  Oepidi,  Bulgerians,  Huns,  Qoths  and 
Lombards,  was  called  Hungary,  and  the  people  Hunglirians.  Their 
leader,  Duke  Almus,  was  the  founder  of  the  Arpad  dynasty,  which  go- 
verned the  nation  until  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

This  prince  divided  the  latid  among  Ins  followers,  according  to  the 
heads  of  the  trib^,  to  all  who  distinguSied  themselves  in  battle.  They 
were  repeated W  defeated  by  King  Henry  I.  and  Otto,  Emperors  of  Gei^ 
niftny,andin  965  were  induced  to  conftw  themsrives  withm  fixed  limits 
and  to  cultivate  their  knd.  Towards  the  end  of  the  tendi  century, 
Christianity  vntsmtvoduced  among  them  and  ten  turiic^rlcks  established. 

The  pope  s^it  to  the  titen  reigning  Dvdce  a  drown,  and  this  prmce 
actinc(  in  unison  with  the  magnates  of  tl»  land,  gave  to  the  peof^  a 
ooostitution  wbidi  is  still  rj^rckd  by  the  Hungarians  as  «  principal 
source  of  laW  and  risht.  The  Magna  Charta  of  the  country,  how^ 
ev«r,  was  not  obtained  until  the  vear  1222,  and  was  extended  by  the 
Congregatio  generalis  regni  (die  Assembly  of  the  States  General^  under 
King  Andrew  III.,  about  the  year  1800.  After  the  death  <^  <hs  sove- 
reign another  race  of  princes  succeeded,  some  of  whom  were  distin- 
guidied  for  miilitary  prowess  in  their  fierce  contests  With  the  Turks 
and  Grermans,  and  others,  for  their  efforts  b  promoting  commerce  and 
industry,  in  establishing  seats  of  learning,  and  in  amdioratmg  the  con- 
dition of  the  peasantry.         .  .  ^ 
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A  great  battle,  icalled  the  battle  of  Mohacs  or  Mohatsch,  in  1526 
eittineuished  the  royal  line  of  Jasellon,  and  Ferdinand  of  Austria  was 
the  wtst  of  his  family  to  whom  Uie  Hmigarian  sceptre  was  confided. 
Notwithstanding  the  political  necessity  which  made  a  prince  al  tiie 
house  of  Hapsbure  the  ruler  of  the  country,  the  Hungarians  have 
always  contended  for  their  legal  ri^ts  as  an  independent  ])eople.  A 
note  addressed  by  Count  Teleki,*  m  behalf  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ment of  Hungary  to  the  French  Republic,  will  show  the  grounds  upon 
which  they  put  their  national  independence.  The  language  of  Teieki 
is  as  follows: 

**  Hangary  hat  ever  been  independent  of  Austria.  Ferdinand  L ,  the  first 
Prinee  of  the  House  of  Austria  that  ever  reigned  in  Hungary,  received  the 
crown  in  1526,  in  accordance  with  an  election  by  the  Diet  He  swore  to 
maintain  the  Constitution  and  independence  of  Hungary.  All  his  succes- 
sors took  the  same  oath.  The  crown  of  Hungary  first  became  hereditary 
in  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  in  virtue  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  passed  by 
the  estates  of  Hungary,  in  1687.  In  1723,  this  settlement  was  extended 
by  the  Hungarian  Diet  to  the  female  line  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  (se- 
cond Pragmatic  Sanction.)  But  the  independence  of  Hungary  was  main- 
tained and  guarantied  not  less^  by  these  very  acts  than  by  the  oaths  of  all 
of  the  kings  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg-Lorrtline,  even  down  to  our  own 
days.  By  article  10,  of  the  year  1700,  (he  Emperor  King  Leopold  H.  re- 
cognised Hungary  as  a  free  and  independetit  State  in  its  whole  Legislative 
and  Administrative  system.  Hence  .the  article  8,  of  the  year  1848,  by 
which  a  parliamentary  government  was  settled  in  Hungary,  introduced  no 
change  in  its  relations  to  Austria.  This  law  was  no  more  than  a  develop* 
ment  of  all  the  foregoing  laws;  It  was  passed  by  a  unanimoua  vote  of 
the  two  Houses  in  the  Hungarian  Diet,  and  was  formally  sanctioned  by  the 
king,  Ferdinand  V^  All  that  we  demanded  of  the  House  of  Austria,  was 
that  our  charter  should  henceforward  be  a  truth;  our  demands  di^  not  go 
one  step  beyond  what  had  been  guarantied  to  us  in  succession  by  all  our 
kings." 

• 

By  the  10th  article  of  the  compact  between  Leopold  and  the  people, 
thus  referred  to  by  Teieki,  it  is  expressly  decla^d  that  "Hungary 
was  a  country  free  and  independent  in  her  entire  system  of  legislation 
and  government;  that  she  was  not  subject  to  any  other  people, or  any 
other  state,  but  that  she  should  have  ner  own  separate  existence,  and 
her  own  constitution,  and  should  consequently  be  governed  by  kings 
crowned  according  to  her  national  laws  and  customs.^' 

Thb  article  was  confirmed  by  the  late  Emperor  Ferdinand  as  Idne 
of  Hungary,  on  the  11th  of  April,  1S48,  and  thus  the  constitutional 
independeiioe  of  Hungary  was  made  as  clear  as  any  fact  in  history, 
having  been  repeatedly  and  solemnly  recogmsed  and  roiewed  by  the 
Emperors  of  Austria.    The  devotion  of  the  people  to  their  free  uisti* 

*  ¥6t  the  note  of  iTcleki  to  the  Freneh  Republic,  see  documents. 
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tations  has  always  mamfested  itself  in  a  deddeid  oppomtion  to  any  m- 
firingement  of  their  constitutional  rights.-^A  late  able  writer,  ranarks: 

"Five  times  in  thexourae  of  a  single centorpr  (1606 — 1711)  did  the 
Htmrariao  people  rise  in  defence  of  their  oohstitution  and  of  what  was 
still  dearer  to  them,  their  liberty  of  conscience." 

The  concessicAs  of  Ferdinand  in  1848  fo  the  demands  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Hungarian  Diet  who  came  to  Vienna  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  confirmation  of  charter  rights^  of  civil  and  religious  freedom, 
of  a  parfiamentary  government  and  a  union  of  classes,  were  ^specially 
obnoxious  tb  his  miperial  advisers.  They  alleged  that  the  concessions 
were  extorted  at  a  time  when  the  Emperor's  freedom  of  action  was 
suroended  by  revolutionary  violence. 

For  an  explanation  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  viz.,  the  demands  on 
the  part  of  me  Hungarians,  and  the  events  which  immediately  led  to 
the  recent  conflict  between  the  Majjjars  and  the  Austrians,  we  refer  the 
reader  to  our  Historical  Raster  of  1848,  at  pages  40, 41,  &c.,  of  the 
2d  volume.  An  account  <?  the  contest  itself  will  be  found  in  sub- 
sequent p^es  of  the  history  and  chronicle. 

In  relation  to  the  impression,  which  has  prevailed  to  some  extent, 
that  the  recent  war  was  a  war  of  races — that  it  originated  in  the  hos- 
tiMty  of  the  Majjars  to  the  other  people  who  inhaUt  Hungary,  it  may 
be  proper  to  state  sokne  facts  for  die  purpose  of  correcting  any  errors 
that  may  exist  on  this  pcHht.  That  there  have  been  disputes  and  ri- 
talries  between  the  nices,  and  that  Austria  fom^ited  these  difficulties, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  the  Hungarian  insurrection  was  not  confined 
fo  the  Manars;  for  Wallachs,  Germans,  Sloyacks,  Ruthenes  and  Jews 
united  in  the  common  cause.  They  were  contending  for  the  ancient 
mdependence  of  their  kingdom,  and  in  the  late  provincial  government, 
two  of  the  most  important  posts  were  filled  by  Yukovich  and  Dus- 
chek,the  former  a  Servian,  the  latter  of  Sclavomc  blood. 

The  following  statement  taken  from  the  table  of  HaOffler,  exhibits 
the  several  trib^  or  faces  existing  in  Himgary,  and  the  names  of  those 
who  umted  with  the  Majjars, — 

fin  Hungary,  930,0001 

^         Wallachs.     <  ««^  Transylvania.        1,287,840  12,817,340. 

I  "  Military  Frontier,     100,000  J 

fin  Hungary,  986,0001 

Germans.      «{*<  Transylvania,  250,668  M, 422, 168. 

(."  MUitary  Frontier,    185,500  J 
Slovacka— in  Hungary,  2,220,000    2,220,000. 

Butbenes— in  Hungary,  .  850,000       850,000.   , 

Wends^in  Hungary,  50,000        50,000. 

Total  8,655,474. 
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Of  the^e^  tb^fe  i^ded  wift  tbe  MigJAn^ 

WflttiH4i«       S  "*  Hungary,  030,000  /  i  m/|  ^1^1, 

WaHwhs.      ^  M  Militery  Roatier,    100,0005  ^'^^»•^• 

6«rmM       I  ^  Hungary.  986,000  7  ,  t^^Aao 

Slovacks— all,  2,220^00    2,220,000. 

Ruihenea— ^lly  350,000       950,000. 

4,t7 1,000. 
The  Majjsra  ibemaelTea  amcmnt  lo  4,665,070. 

The  JefTs  who  were  enthB««iaeiie  on  iMr  'i^  950,09^. 
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N£W  York  in  olden  times.  • 

CABlnr  STATE  OF  THE  CaTT-^-OOPaTO      ICBPIOAI.  tCIEVClB.* 

'^ApTsa  tl^  Dutch  bad  20t  permissioii  of  the  actives  to  biiild  a  ftci 
on  the  island  pf  Kew  Yoii:»  in  the  year  1633,  they  made  it  in  the 
form  of  a  regular  aquase,  with  four  bftstiicma^  00  a  jKMat  €f  land  at  tbe 
entraBcet>f  tbe  Nora  and  East  rii^eray  where  tbe  govenuaent  boma 
was  ailerwarda  built.  At  different  periods  this  fort  waa  atKnetbened 
by  making  tbe  stone  wall  thicker^  and  then  anodier  wall  «itade  the 
first  The  Dutdi  director^^neral  and  the  commandant^  besides  the 
other  officers^  bad  booses  within  the  Ibrt;  and  in  1642,  a  dunt^  wsaa 
built  in  the  south-east  comer.  Tbe  church  and  bouses  w^re  bqral 
down  in  1741. 

<<  la  1765,  Governor  Colden,  who  resided  in  the  fort,  iatendiog  to  Te» 
ceive  into  it  and  protect  tbe  stamp  papers  expectCMl  hourly  from  ^Ex%^ 
land,  took  into  the  fort  Major  James,  uid,  by  .bis  directums,  had  tale 
nmipart  of  the  fort  prepared  for  defence  or  oflenoe  against  the  inhabi- 
tants, by  formii^  embrasures  of  cord^wood  and  d^,  and  mounting 
cannon. 

'^  When  tbe  house  in  the  fort  was  buraed  down,  and  ihe  tro(^  were 
removed,  tiie  inhaUtaats  dismantled  the  fort,  and  pulled  down  to  the 

g'ound  tiie  north  curtain  which  faced  Broadway;  and  m  1790-91,  tbe 
rt  was  entirely  demolidbed,  and  the  stones  sold  or  made  use  of  to 
build  theOovemment  House.  The  ground  was  all  leveUed,  sothat  no 
trace  remains  of  the  old  fort,  or  where  it  stood.  When  they  were  re- 
moving tbe  ruins  of  the  old  church  or  diapel,  several  vaults  were  dis* 

*  Selected  .from  Valentine's  Mi^niitl  for  1849.  The  narrative  is  in  homely  style, 
and  may  not  interest  all  our  readers.  The  f^cts,  however,  are  important,  as  eibi- 
biting  the  in&ncy  of  the  great  eoftnnereial  metropolis  of  the  Union,  sod  the  adobi* 
nistration  of  justice  in  thoae  early  times. 
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eoverad.  In  one  of  Ihem  mtm  found  t&e  resDiUDfl  of  tbe  lady  ct  hard 
BellamoQl,  in  a  kaden-ooffia. 

'^  After  ihis  fort  was  biuk  by  the  Diiteht  the  perbons  who  came  over 
fiooi  Hollimd  to  settle  in  America,  for  the  purpose  -of  trading  wxth^  the 
iNfttiTes  tor  lorSy  &c*,  and  who  eould  not  re«de  in  the  fort,  bmlt  bouses 
under  the  walls  of  the  fort,  and  formed  the  first  street,  which  they 
called  Pearl  Street.  FrOtaoi  time  to  time,  as  they  grew  in  numbers, 
and  found  friendly  iotereourse  with  the  natives,  they  mereased  the  ex- 
tent of  the  city,  which  must  have  contahied,  in  1686,  a  number  of 
hotises  and  streets. 

''  The  Dutch,  in  imttaticm  o!  what  was  done  in  Holland,  built  dykes 
in  Broad  Street,  as  iar  up  as  the  city  hall,  as  posts  Were  found  stand- 
ing about  ten  or  twelve  ^t  from  the  houses,  on  each  side  of  the  way, 
not  long  aeo,  when  the  street  was  new  paved.  The  city  was  first  en- 
closed with  a  wall  or  palUsades,  from  Trinity  Church  across  WaU 
Street  to  the  East  river. 

'<  In  1744,  it  had  paSisades,  with  block  houses,  surrounding  it  fi-om 
river  to  river,  from  near  the  w  furnace  to  the  ship-yard,  at  the  edge 
of  what  was  called  tiie  meadows,  on  the  west  side. 

**  !NQt  long  before  this,  the  water  out  of  the  fresh  water  pond  or  kol- 
locl:.  Tan  down  to  both  rivers;  to  the  Sforth  by  a  ditch,  and  to  the 
East  by  a  small  rivulet,  which  liecame  so  wide  as  to  require  a  log  to 
be  laid  across  it  to  walk  on.  On  thelnll,  near  the  river,  was  a  wmd- 
ubH.  Some  years  before  this,  there  was  a  wmd-tniQ  between  what 
was  called  Crown  street  and  Cortland  street.  Here  it  was,  that,  not 
forty  years  ago,  th^  Indians  stiH  residing  m  the  lower  part  of  the  State, 
at  particular  seasons  of  the  year,  came  to  the  atf  and  took  up  their 
residence,  until  they  had  (fisposed  of  tiieir  poultry,  brooms,  shovels, 
trayS)  baskets,  &c. 

**in  1746,  there  was  wheat  growing  where  now  St.  PauPs  Church 
b  built,  and  then  there  were  not  twenty  houses  from  Division  street 
to  fresh  water.  In  1744,  several  Indian  canoes,  one  after  another,  came 
down  the  East  and  North  rivers,  landed  their  cargoes  in  the  basins 
near  the  Long  bridge,  and  took  up  th^ir  residence  in  the  yard  and 
store-house  of  Adolphus  Phillips,  where  they  generally  made  up  their 
baskets  and  brooms,  as  they  could  better  tiring  the  rough  materials 
with  them  than  ready-made  baskets  and  brooms.-  They  brought  with 
diem,  if  they  came  from  Lon^  Island,  a  quantity  of  dried  clams,  strung 
on  sea-weea  and  straw,  which  they  sold  or  kept  for  their  own  provi- 
aons,  besides  the  flesh  of  the  animals  they  killed. 

**  Clams,  oysters  and  fish-meat,  formed  the  pincipal  fi>od,  together 
with  sqoadies  and  pumpkins,  of  the  natives  of  the  lower  ^rt  of  the 
State.  Those  m  the  upper  part,  besides  the  fish  of  the  rivers,  wild 
water-fowl,  and  animals  of  difierent  kmds,  Indian  corn,  squashes  and 
pumpkins,  at  particular  times  in  the  spring  were  visited  vrfth  such 
ama/ing  flights  of  wild  pigeons,  that  the  sun  was  hid  by  their  flocks 
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frcHu  shining  on  the  earth  for  a  connderable  time;  th^  it  was  that 
the  natives  laid  in  a  great  store  of  them  against  the  day  of  need. 

From  the  proceemnffs  of  the  Bui^omasters  and  ^^epens,  as  re- 
corded in  the  Manual  of  t^  Common  Uemicil^  we  make  some  extracts. 
The  first  describes  a  meeting  of  the  Court  to  nominate'officers^  at  wliich 
the  celebrated  Peter  Stuyvesant  was  present. 


Present^ 


Tuesday,  1st  February,  1661, ) 
In  the  City  Hall.  \ 


The  Heeren, 

PlETE&  TONNEMAN,  JaCOB  StRTCKER, 

Allard  Anthony,         Covert  LocKERMANa, 
Martin  Cregier;  Timotheus  Oabry, 

CoRNELis  Steenwyck,  Jacobus  Backer. 

^'  At  the  court  of  the  Schout,  Bui^omasters  and  Schepens,  appeared 
the  Honble.  Valiant  Heer  General  retrus  Stuyresant,  to  assist  at  the 
nomination  of  thie  succeeding  Burgomasters  and  Schepens. 

**  The  Ueer-officer  rising,  asks,  if  any  of  the  magistrates  had  any  ob- 
jection that  he  should  co-operate  with  the  magistrates  in  the  ncxnina- 
tion  of  succeeding  Burgomasters,  and  Schepens.  Question  being  put, 
it  was  decided  that  he  could  not,  inasmuch  as  it  manifestly  conlicted 
with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Heer  Schout,  and  the  laws  and  customs  of 
the  dty  Amsterdam>  in  Europe. 

'^  The  Heer  Director  G^eral  decides  that  the  Heer  Schout  shall  have 
vote  and  co-nommation,  assuring  ttiem  that  it  shall  be  so.concltided  by 
the  Director  General  and  Council  of  NewNetherland.  Burgomasters 
and  Schepens  declare  that  if  the  Director  General  and  Gounol  should 
so  decide,  so  it  must  be  with  them. 

'^  Whereupon  the  Heer  Director  General  proposed  that  the  nomina- 
tion be  postponed  until  the  acte  thereof  be  given  to  the  Burgomasters 
and  Schepens. 

'^  After  some  further  debate  ov^r  and  hither,  the  meeting  adjpumed 
until  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  which  being  again  complete, 

"  The  Heer  Schput,  Pieter  Tonoeman,  exhibited  to  the  court  a  oer- 
tam  acte  from  the  Honble.  Director  General  and  Council  of  N.  Nether- 
land,  which  reads  as  follows: — 

"  The  Director  General  and  Council  of  N.  Netherland  comparing  the 
previous  with  the  present  in;struction  of  the  Schout  of  this  city,  decide 
for  cause  that  the  Schout  must  preside  in  the  court  of  Burgomasters 
and  Schepens,  and  consequently  have,  opinion  and  vote  in  the  annual 
nomination  of  the  subaltern  magistrates  of  this,  city,  and  all  other  mat- 
ters wherein  he  is  not  a  party.  Thus  done  at  the  assembly  of  the 
Honble.  Lords  Director  General  and  Council,  holden  in  Fort  Amster- 
dam  in  New  Netherland,  the  first  of  February,  Anno  1661.       * 

Pf  Stuyvesant. 
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^  By  order  of  the  Honble.  Lords  Director  (}eneral  and  Coundl  of 
New  NetherlaBd,  w^  signed, 

C.  V.  RuTYEN,  Sedy. 

^  Which  bemg  read  in  court.  Burgomasters  and  Schepens  say  that  it 
is  contrary  to  the  instruction,  he  not  bringine  with  him  his  instruction^, 
and  that  Burgomasters  are  thereby  depr^ea  of  their  authority. 

"  The  Heer  Director  General  reading  the  instruction  of  the  Heer 
Schout  says,  that  by  the  first  rank  remaining  to  the  Schou^  he  under- 
stands the  presidency. 

'^  Whereupon,  the  Heer  president  states  that  the  college  concludes 
that  the  Heer  Schout  shall  co-operate  in  the  nomination  for  the  pre- 
9ent  time,  and  desist  from  any  further,  unless  it  be  otherwise  decided 
by  the  Honble.  Lords  Majores. 

''The  Honble.  Director  Greneral  and  the  Heer  officer  are  satisfied 
therewith;  wherei^po^,  the  Schout,  Burgomasters,  and  Schepens,  pro- 
ceeded to  nominate  Burgomasters  and  Sdi^pens  for  the  ensuing  year.'' 


The  following  account  of  a  trial  held  before  the  court  of  Burgo- 
masters establishes  the  fact  that  the  Courts  of  Jfew  Amsterdam  used 
torture  to  enforce  confession* 

TTOsnAY,  25th  April,  1662. ) 
''Present,  In  the  City  Hall,         ] 

The  Heeren. 

PlETEE  TONNEMAK,  JaCOB  StRTCKER, 

Paulus  Sundertzen  Vander  Grist,    Jacobus  Backer, 

OlOF  STEySNSON  Van  GoRTLANPT,  IsAACK  GREyERAAT. 

Johannes  de  Petster^ 

^^Tbe  prisoner,  Reyer  CorQelissen,  heard  on  interrogatories,  hath  an- 
swered thereon,  as  appears  by  said  interrogatories;  declaring  besides, 
diat  he  bought  from  a  negro,  by  the  new  bridge,  th^  sack  of  grain 
which  he  had  thrown  into  the  water  by  the  cripple  bush;  but  sajrs,  he 
does  not  know  the  neero ;  and  gaye  for  the  com  five  and  a  half  guil- 
ders, and  that  he  had  the  same  corn'  at  Andries  Joghemsen's  house, 
where  he  lodged ;  declaring  that  he  purchased  a  maekerel  and  took  a 
white  loaf  fron^  the  house  with  him,  and  then  to  have  carried  the  sack 
along,  intending  to' bring  the  grain  to  the  mill. 

^'  Sektje,  the  wife  of  Andries  Joghemsen,  sent  for  to  court,  appears ; 
who  was  adced,  if  Reyer  Cornelissen,  the  prisoner,  lodged  at  her  house? 
— ^Answers,  YeS; 

"Further  asked,  how  he  behaved  himself  there? — Answers,  Has  no 
complaint  aranst  him,  except  that  he  owes  h^r  nine  guilders. 

**  Asked  u  he  had  a  sack  of  corn  at  her  house? — Answers,  Saw  no 
sack  of  com  at  her  house. 
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'niVhereupdD,  ILeyer  CorBdiasen  wf^ht  had  the  saane  under  his  bed. 

''Again  asked^  if  she  also  saw  him  take  a  sack  of  com  irith  him? — 
Answers,  Hatii  not  seen. 

''  And,  whereas,  Reyer  ComeUssen  denies  what  has  been  hud  to  his 
charge  by  declaration,  the  Heer  officer  demands  that  he  shall  be  further 
heard  after  having  been  subjected  to  torturel 

''  The  foorshipful  court  grant  the  rtquest. 

FmmAY,  die  28th  April,  1<161. ) 
In  the  CUy  HaU.  ] 

Present^ 

Tke  SMoe  Oovt. 

^'Hie  prisoner,  %eyer  Comelissen,  was  ti&aa  questioned  anew  on  the 
four  interrogatories  respecting  his  theft,  and  if  such  were  true? — •^nr 
swersy  Yes. 

''After  which,  the  demand  smd  conclusion  on  and  against  R^^  Cor- 
nefissen  was  delrrered  to  the  wonAiipfiil  court  hj  the  Heer  ofl^eer. 

The  worshipful  court  of  the  city  havine  considered  the  demand  and 
conclumon  of  the  Heer  officer,  and  heard  the  confession  of  the  jn^ison^^ 
Reyer  Comelissep,  condemn  the  aforesaid  Reyer  ComeUssen  Van  So^t- 
berger,  to  be  taken  to  the  plaoe  where  crinmia]  justice  is  usually  exe- 
cuted, and  there  to  be  tied  to  a  stake^  severely  scourged^  and  banished, 
out  of  the  city^s  jurisdiction  for  the  term  of  ten  years;  and  fiirther 
muleted  in  the  costs  and  charges  of  justice/' 


EARLY  MEDICAL  SCIENCP  IN  NEW  YORK.  * 

We  copy  from  the  eloquent  and  elaborate  discourse  of  the  late  Pre- 
sident of  the  New  York  Academy,  Prof^sor  John  W.  FranciSf  the 
following  account  of  the  early  state  of  medical  kdenoe  in  timi  dty. 
The  details  are  interesting,  and  no  less  tto^  than  iBstmctive  and 
curious.  The  discourse  abounds  in  facts  of  singular  value  to  ike 
medical  and  philosophical  historian. 

"New  York  has  been  s^nally  blessed  in  her  physicians.  Imper- 
fect as  are  the  records  conceming  our  early  Dutch  doctors,  I  find  many 
promment  individuals  among  them,  who,  to  medical  eniicUtion  and  scien- 
tific knowledge,  added  experience  in  political  councils,  and  rendered 
services  of  no  smaU  consideration  to  im  public  weal.  Several  came 
direct  from  Holland,  the  land  of  their  birth  and  the  place  of  thdr  edu- 
cation. Their  public  trusts  were  for  the  most  part  assigoed  to  then 
by  the  authorities  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company.  Jdumnes 
Megaolensis  and  his  son  Samuel,  were  recognised  as  the  most  cods[»- 
cuous  of  th^se  puUio  worthies;  they  were  men  of  learning  and  charac- 
ter ;  the  son  Samuel  was  a  i^ysician,  and  received  his  earlier  education 
.  at  Harvard  University,  and  graduated  M.  D.  at  Leydeii.    He  pra^ 
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dsed  medicbct  atlfew  Amstdti^for  aome  time;  but  was  suhoemieDtly 
fleeted  by  the  people  as  one  of  the  commiasioDers  to  negotiate  with  the 
Britiflh  toe  articles  for  the  capitulation  of  the  Province.  About  the 
same  time  JcrfiaDneB  La  Montague,  who  was  also  one  of  the  council^ 
ivas  pronomced  a  skilful  doctor  of  medicine.  A  post  mortem  exami- 
nation is  recorded  in  lGQl,MDd  Joham^  Kerf byl  and  five  others  of  the 
feBcakj,  testified  to  the  accuracy  of  the  statemoit  set  forth.  The  sub- 
ject was  the  body  of  (Sov^emor  Slaughter,  who  died  suddenly,  under 
auspicious  ourcomstances.  The  details  are  sufficiently'  minute,  and 
eriiice  as  aocuuuntanoe  with  autopsic  investigati<Mis  creditable  to  the 
paihc^Qgie^  lpM)wl^dge  of  the  times.  Th^re  was  a  suffident  variety 
m  the  naiifttiei  of  ttme  doctors.  Kerfbyl  appesdrs  to  have  been  the 
Baost  GtunaA  among  them ;  he  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
LeydsB,  a  member  <$  the  Colonial  Legi^alure  under  the  Earl  of  BeQa* 
moot,  and  a  firiend  of  Leider,  he  came  fVom  Holland,  and  died  about 
1699.  John  Lodchart  wa$  a  Scotchman;  Thomas  Thomhill  and 
Robert  Brett  were  Englishmen.  Lucal  Van  E£9inehoane  seems 
to  have  been  from  Germmy*  Gilles  Oandineau^  who  signs  hiuMelf 
dnmrgo-Physictan,  was  a  Frenchman.  He  was  a  liberal  coattibtttor 
of  money  to  church  affairs.  The  prevailii^  language  of  the  place  was 
the  low  Dutdi;  some,  however,  i»ed  the  German,  some  the  EngliA, 
and  others  the  Frendi,  while  the  Portugese  was  used  by  the  Jews. 
The  population  of  New  Yoric,  at  4hAt  penod,  was  4,202,  including  575 
fliftves..  Among  the  records  on  the  subject  of  the  pathological  exami* 
natiooB,  we  feid  that  the  council  ordered  that,  eight  pounds,  eidbt  diil* 
liiigs,  be  pai^  by  Mr.  Collector^  to  the  Chirurgeons  Jbr  opeomg  and 
inspecting  said  Imly.  This,  I  believe,  may  be  pronounced  the  first  or 
eaniest  exanqde  of  a  post  mortem  ^examination  in  the  annals  of  our 
science  in  this  country.  John  Bard  and  Peter  Middletoa,  inxty  years 
after,  1750,  dissected,  in  this  dty,  the  human  body,  for  the  purpose  of 
impartinff  medical  instruction. 

^  At  tne  commencement  of  1706,  there  arrive^  in  this  city  an  indlvi* 
cbaL  whose  name  has,  in  his  descendants,  become  familiar  m  our  ears, 
and  nistorical  in  the  political  annals  of  the  Union.  John  Van  Beuren, 
of  Van  Beuren,  near  Amsterdam,  in  Holland,  a  pupil  (rf  Boerhaave, 
and  a  graduate  of  Leyd^i,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years,  was,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  his  great  tea<mer,  appointed  surgeon  of  a  Dutch 
fleet,  whidi  sailed  for  New  York,  after  toudung  at  the  coast  of  Africa. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  in  this  city,  he,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Gover- 
nor, was  diosen  {^ysician  and  surgeon  to  the  t^en  Alms  House;  he 
ttjoyed  a  lai^  practice  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  was  married, 
and  had  five  sons  and  three  daughters,  and  fi-om  him  issued  the  whole 
fiunily  of  die  Van  Beurens. 

The  distinguished  Cadwallader  Cdden,  eminent  a^  a  philosopher, 
naturalist  ana  writer,  gave  us  the  first  particular  account  of  our  climate 
ill  1720.    He  aise  wrote  on  the  Sore  Throat  Disten^  in  1735,.  and 
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on  the  Malignant  Fever,  which  prevailed  in  New  York  in  1741 — 2. 
His  '^  Principles  of  Action  in  Matter/'  evinced  great  acumen,  and  was 
a  production  of  high  repute.  His  History  of  the  Five  Nations  is  uni* 
versally  known,  Golden  was  remarkably  skilled  in  botanical  know* 
ledge;  and  from  the  Linnsean  correspondence,  recently  published  by 
Sir  James  Edward  Smith,  we  find  that  it  was  Golden  himself,  and  not 
hb  distinguished  daughter,  who  received  the  hi^h  compliment  of  having 
a  plant  of  the  tetandrous  class,  named  Goldentia.  Golden  was  the  first 
American  expositor  of  the  Linnsean  system  in  the  New  World.  This 
classification  he  taught  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  almost  immediate- 
ly after  its  announcement  by  the  illustrious*  Swede*  Kahn,'  the  tra- 
veller, the  Professor  at  Abo,  a  pupil  of  Linnaeus,  with  whom  Golden 
became  personally  acquainted,  mi^ht  have  given  him  the  first  intimft* 
tions  of  the  .artificial  system,  as  it  ier  known  that  its  principles  were 
expounded  in  America  before  they  were  recognised  in  Great  Britain. 
Indeed,  Hudson  first  naturalized  the  sexual  system  by  adapting  it  to 
English  plants,  in  1762. 

"A4K)ut  a  century  ago.  Dr.  Johnson,  of  Perth  Amboy,  in  New  Jer- 
sey, was  sedulously  devoted  to  Floray  and  maintained  a  correspon- 
dence on  subjects  of  natural  history  vrith  the  philosophers  of  Eu* 
rope.  In  one  of  his  letters,  he  says,  he  thinks  the  information  he  im* 
parts  will  be  found  profitable  to  an  inquirer  of  like  facts,  one  Mr.  Lin* 
nseus.  I  have  not  yet  satisfied  myself  whether  Johnson  was  not  a. 
practitioner  m  New  York  at  that  early  date.  In  1740,  Isaac  Dubois 
took  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  Leyden,  at  whidr  time  he 
published  a  dissertation  on  the  use  and  abuse  of  blood-letting.  He, 
doubtless,  had  listened  to  the  instructions  of  Boerhaave.  He  exercised 
the  art  in  New  York.  Gontemporary  with  Dubois,  was  a  physician 
of  note,  of  the  name  of  John  Nicoll,  he  was  imprisoned  by  Leider,  and 
subsequently  presided  as  judge  on  the  trial  of  the  aceu^  Governor. 
Dr.  John  3ard,  long  a  distinguished  clinical  practitioner  in  New  York^ 
published  several  papers  on  the  yellow  fever,  and  an  essay  on  the  nature 
and  cause  of  the  malignant  pleurisy,  which  proved  so  fatal  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Long  Island  in  toe  winter  of  1749.  He  further  abided  to 
the  usefulness  of  a  life  of  great  toil,  by  private  mstruction  in  practical 
medicine.  I  at  present  remember  but  one  of  his  immediate  pupils,  Pr. 
Henry  Mott,  who  exercised  for  many  years  th^  art,  both  on  Long  Is- 
land, where  he  was  born,  and  also  in  this  metropolis,  and  where  he,  in 
1840,  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-three  years.  Dr,  Mott  was 
a  promoter  of  the  mercurial  practice  in  the  sore  throat  distemper,  and 
other  diseases,  and  was  much  associated  during  his  professional  career 
with  Dr.  Ogdeh  and  Dr.  Muirson;  but  he  wiU  be  long  remembered  in 
our  annals  as  the  father  of  Valentine  Mott,  the  great  diirurgeon  of  our 
times,  the  improver  of  the  art,  and  the  introductor  of  surgical  anatomy 
and  patholo^  in  our  schools  of  medical  science.  Dr.  Peter  Middle* 
ton's  Histoncal  Inquiry,  on  the  ancient  and  present  state  of  medicme^ 
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ddivered  twenty  years  afters  1769^  was  a  most  effective  essfiy.  Mid- 
dkton  was  karned,  acute,  and  practical;  in  manner  singularly  refined, 
and  of  a  generous  nature.  He  arrived  in  this  country  with  Dr.  Wm. 
Hunter,  of  Scotland,  who  came  to  Rhode  Island  in  1752,  and  who  was 
rendered  £unou8  by  his  anatomical  lectures  there.  Middleton  also 
wrote  an  excellent  paper  on  croup,  and  was  the  first  professor  of  the 
practice  of  physic  in  the  newly-organized  medical  school  connected 
with  Columbia  College.  Middleton  died  in  New  York,  in  1781.  He. 
was  a  man  of  rare  excellence,  widely  Jknown,  and  admired  by  all. 

^'Br.  John  Jones,  ever  to  be  remembered  as  a  physician  to  Washing- 
ton, and  the  surgeon  to  Franklin,  was  a  native  of  Long  Island:  he 
completed  his  education  abroad,  at  London,  Leyden,  and  Paris.  As 
surgeon^  he  held  the  first  rank  among  practitioners  of  the  art  in  that 
day.  In  1768,  he  was  chosen  an  associate  in  the  same  school  with 
Middleton.  His  volume  on  wounds  and  fractures,  publbhed  in  1776, 
and  subsequently  reprinted,  attests  his  great  qualification^.  Pereival 
Pott  and  William  Iiunter  are  to  be  enumerated  among  his  scientific 
fiiends.  Dr.  Samuel  Bard,  the  associate  of  Middleton,  Clossy,  Smith, 
Tamant  and  Jones,  as  the  founder  of  our  first  medical  school,  was  con- 
nncuous  for  his  classical  and  general  knowledge  and  his  great  practical 
will  in  medicine.  He  was  first  professor  of  natural  philosophy,  and  sub- 
sequently of  clinical  medicine,  and  was  long  Dean  of  the  Faculty  in  Co- 
lumbia College.  In  his  later  years,  he  was  the  President  of  the  Col- 
1^  of  Physidans  and  Sur^ns  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
Mew  York,  upon  its  re-oreanization  in  1811.  His  acquirements  while 
at  Edinburg  secured  him  the  Hope  medal  for  Botany,  and  Haller  com- 
XDended  his  thesis  fi^r  the  doctorate,  '^De  Yiribus  Opii.''  Tq  Dr.  Bard, 
clinical  medicine  and  humanity  at  large  are  greatly  indebted  for  his 
sucoessfiil  efforts  in  laying  the  foundation  of  that  important  institution, 
the  New  York  Hospital.  Few  surpassed  Bard  in  all  die  best  and  no- 
ble qualities  which  constitute  intellectual  and  moral  excellence.  His 
memory  is  still  cherished  with  the  most  grateful  associations  by  the  few 
of  our  venerable  citizais  who  still  abide  with  us« 

''In  1781^  Dr.  Richard  Bayley,  of  this  city,  published  his  letters  ad- 
dressed to  Dr.  William  Hunter,  of  London,  on  Angina  Trachealis,  a 
tract  of  sin^Iar  merit,  and  from  which  we  are  justified  in  giving  to  him 
the  merit  of  beingthe  first  writer  who  understood  the  nature  and  treat- 
ment of  croup.  He  wrote  a  volume,  of  deep  interest,  on  the  yellow 
fever  of  New  York,  as  it  prevailed  in  1795:  and  in  which  work  he  at- 
tempted to  give  distinctiveness  to  the  terms  contagion  and  infection. 
As  Health  Physician  to  the  Port  of  New  Vork,  he  addressed  a  series 
of  letters  to  the  New  York  Common  Council  on  that  subject,  which 
more  than  any  other  for  a  long  time  engrossed  his  attention,  the  origin 
of  the  yellow  fever,  and  the  nature  and  expediency  of  quarantine  laws. 
Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  behalf  of  the  exertions  he  made  to  estab- 
lish our  Lazaretto,  and  the  state  regulations  which  originally  existed, 
to  lenen  the  evils  of  pestilential  miasmas. 
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^Tbe  first  medk»l  degree  coitferred  m  this  citj,  v«8  that  (^ 
o{  Medicme,  in  1769|  upon  two  candidates,  Samfiel  Kissam  and  Robert 
Tudcer;  and  in  1770,  that  of  Doctor  of  Medicme,  upca  Sunuel  'Kjb* 
sam,  the  first  named  of  these  gentlemen.  I  must  trespass  a  moment 
concerning  this  Kissam.  The  first  graduated  Doctor  of  Medicine  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  caUs  for  a  word  or  two.  The  fiunily  of  Ki0> 
sams,  early  left  England  and  embarked  for  America.  A  part  of  diem 
emigrated  to  Long  Island,  where  Smnuel  was  born,  at  Madnan,  now 
Great  Neck,  about  the  year  1745.  His  fiither,  John,  had  five  sons,  of 
"^diom  the  most  eminent  was  Benjannn  Kissam,  eminently  distinguished 
as  a  lawyer  at  our  bar,  and  the  preceptor  of  tiie  late  venerable  states*- , 
man,  John  Jay.  He  was  also  the  father  of  Uie  late  prominent  surgeoB, 
Dr.  Richard  S.  Kisdam. 


EARLY  LAW  BOOKS.  V 

It  is  very  curious  to  remark  that  We  have  no  distinct  data  of  the  preqiae 
period  at  which  any  ancient  La^  Treatise  was  written.  If  we  may  credit 
the  sanguine  testimony  of  some  old  chronologers,*  about  441  years  B. 
C.  Mulumnius  Dunvailo,  or  M.  Dovebant,  wrote  two  books  imon  the 
laws  of  the  Britons,— 1 . "  Munidpalia  ;**  2. "  Legw  JudidariaB/'  356 
years  B.  C,  Mercia  Proba,  Queen  and  ¥nft  of  Kip^  Gwintdim,  com* 
posed  a  treatise  upon  the  laws  of  England,  in  the  British  ton^ue^  termed 
** Merchenleg.*'  872  years  A.  D.,  Alfred,  King  of  the  'West  Saxcms, 
compiled  a  work  caUed,  '*Breviariumquoddam>quod  composuit  ex  di- 
versis  legibus  Trojanorum  Grsecorum,  Britannonim,  Saxonum,  et  Daeo- 
rum."  635  years  A.  D.,  Sigabert  or  Sigesbert,  Orientalium  Angloram 
Rex,  wrote^  termed  ^^Legrum  Institutap  and  King  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor (who  begun  his  reign  A.  D.  1051,)  composed  a  worit  entitled^ 
^Ex  immensa  legum  congerie,  quos  Britanni,  Romani-Angli^  et  Dad 
condideriint,  optima  qusaue  selegit,  ac  in  unam  cot^it,  quam  vocari 
voluit  legem  communem.*^ 

After  the  Conquest,  Henry  II.  comjnled  a  treatise!  on  the  common 
law,  and  ''Statutes^'  of  England,  divided  into  two  tames,  and  entitled^ 

1.  "Pro  Republics  Leges r  2.  "Statuta  Regalia."    The  next  works 
that  we  have  are  in  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.    1.  Bracton's  Tractate. 

2.  Glanville  de  Legible.     And  we  have  a  few  other  treatises  Wore  the 
Year  Books^  which  commence  in  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.,  scune  of 

*  Gildas'GerTamtts,  Tilborietisifl,  Gaif  of  Monmoiith»  William  of  MalmetbDiy, 
Poltdora  Vergil,  Harding,  Caxton,  Fabian,  Balans,  Sir  Edward  Cok^,  Preface,  R^ 
tanned,  jcot'  i^oy^r.  The  Repprta. 

t  In  the  Red  Book  in  the  Exchequer. 
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which,  though  hroken,  jet  of  the  b^  Idnd  are  in  the  library  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn. 

The  first  law  book  was  Littleton's  Tenures,*  probablypublished  by 
the  learned  judge  himself,  at  the  press  of  J.  Letton  and  W .  Machlinia, 
Anno  1481,T  i^g|^o  Edw.  IV^  This  edition  has  no  title,  numerals  or 
catch- words.  The  type  is  barbarous  and  broken;  and  the  text  is 
crowded  with  abbreviations.  Of  this  edition  there  are  supposed  to  be 
five  copies;  1.  In  the  public  libraiy  at  Cambridge;  2.  In  the  library 
<rf  the  Inner  Temple;  -3,  In  Earl  Spencer'*  library;  4.  In  the  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  Johnes ;  5.  In  the  libranry  of  the  Right  Honourable  Thomas 
(Treenyme.  There  is  a  fine  eopy  in  the  King^  library  at  the  Britidb 
Mxiseum,  and  whidi  was  undoubtedly  printed  ajt  London  by  Letton 
and  Madi&iiaj  as  wUl  be  seeii  upon  a  reference  to  a  note  subscribed 
at  the  end. 

The  next  edition  was  probably  that  of  Machlinia,  who  was  then 
Imiig  at  Fleet  Bridge,  accordmg  to  a  note  at  the  end.  The  letter  in 
this  edition  is  less  rude,  and  more  like  the  modefn  English  black-let- 
ter  than  the  letter  used  in  the  former  edition.  The  different  chapters 
of  sections  commence  with  a  t4ai^  space  for  the  Ulumination  of  the 
capital  letter,  winch  is  printed  ip  a  small  character  at  one  corner.  It 
ha6  no  numerals  or  catch-words. 

The  editions  of  Pynson  are  five  in  number, — 1st.  foKo,  1516;  2d. 
doodedmo,  1^5;  3df.  sextodecimo;  4th  and  dth,  folio  and  wiUiout 
dates. 

Sir  Edward  Coke,I>ugdale4  dnd  Bishop  Nicdlson,  conjecture  that  the 
first  edition  was  printed^' at  Rouen  in  Normandy,  bf'Wmiam  de  TolHer 
ad  instantiam  Ricardi  Pinson,  the  printer  of  Henry  VIII.;"  and  that 
it  was  first  printed  about  the  twenty-A)urth  year  of  Henry  VIII., 
Anno  15^.  But  the  fiict  of  the  former  edition  being  printed  by  Let- 
ton  and  Machlinia,  who  were  printers  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV., 
fully  shows  the  pre<?edence^  b  point  of  time,  to  Ihb  due  to  thdr  joint 
impresaon. 

It  is  important  to  remark,  that  there  are,  at  the  public  Bbranr,  two 
ancient  manuscripts  of  the  Temireis  extant  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
brUge.  The  first  is  imperfect  at  the  beginning,  and  in  the  chapter  on 
warranty.  It  is  written  on  vellum.  The  secern  is  on  paper,  afid  only 
tiie  second  leaf  is  torn.  This  M.  S*  has  the  foUowing^ssage:— /f^ 
liber  empius  fuit,  in  easmeteruB  i5*H  Paulif  London,  Zith  die  JuHi, 
anno  regis  E.  4/f ,  ^Omo.,  10^.  6d.,  «.  e.,  temp.  Littleton,  July  30, 
Edward  IV.,  Anno,  1^1.    The  year  before  his  death. 

♦  «The  origin  of  Printing,"  39—40.    Ame's  Hi«t.  TypOgnphy. 
t  Dr.  Middleton'fl  Aocoont  of  Printing  in  Cnglukd. 
i  Original.  Jadicialas.  •  y 
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THE  CLERGY  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 


,  BY  BISHOP  POTTER.* 


The  odw^  flow  of  time  has  brought  us  to  a  position,  unlike  any 
occupied  by  our  predecessors  in  the  sacred  office.  We  Jive  when,  with 
the  many 9  there  is  more  of  intelligence  and  thoughtfubess;  but  not 
perhaps  when^  with  the  few,  there  is  more  of  high  sagacity,  or  far- 
reaching  faith.  We  Uve  when  industry  has  vindicated  for  itself  a  new 
and  more  commanding  place,  among  the  powers  that  direct  the  legis- 
lation and  opinion  of  the  world;  but  not  when  the  toiling  millions  it 
employs  are  always  admitted  to  a  corresponding  elevation.  We  live 
when  there  is  great  activity,  and  in  some  sense  great  and  almost  uni- 
versal earnestness;  but  not  when  that  activity  is  always  tempered  by 
forecast,  nor  that  earnestness  duly  subdued  by  religious  feeling.  We 
live  when  there  is  more  of  Christian  faith  than  there  was  in  tne  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  more  of  Christian  toleration  than  there  was  in  the 
sixteenth;  but  alas!  it  does  not  become  us  to  boast  that  even  now  a 
practical  and  life-transforming  faith  or  sincere  toleration  in  the  heart  is 
very  abimdant.  We  live  when  despotism  of  every  kind,  civil  and  relir 
gbus,has  much  to  fear;  but  not  when  legitimate  authority,  be  it  the 
authority  of  law,  or  the  moral  sway  th^  belongs  to  age,  vdsdom,  or 
parental  power  has  every  thing  to  hope.  Practical  and  all-embracing 
charity  is  more  active  than  it  once  was;  but  it  is  not  always  more  wise, 
or  more  patient.  Institutions,  usages,  opinions,  all  are  arraigned  with 
a  free  and  bold- hand,  and  to  all  is  applied  the  salutary  test  "by  their 
fruits  ye  shall  know  them;"  but  the  trial  is  not  always  conducted  with 
caution  or  dbcrimination ;  and  there  is  too  little  care  to  conserve  the 
good,  while  we  eradicate  the  ill. 

Such,  I  conceive,  are  some  o{  the  features  of  the  age  in  which  we  live. 
Besides  those  which  affect  all  classes  of  men,  there  are  some  that  bear, 
with  peculiar  effect,  upon  oyr  own  profession.  The  clergy  are  no  longer 
the, peculiar  guardians  and  dispensers  of  knowledge.  They  are  no 
longer  clothed  with  the  exclusive  privilege  of  legislating  for  the  Churchy 
nor  even  of  teaching  it.  They  are  no  longer  an  independent  corpora- 
tion, sovereign  over  the  law,  or  exempt  in  good  part  from  its  jurisdic- 
tion.    There  was  a  time,  when  they  owned  hardly  any  but  an  eccle- 

*  These  remarks,  characterised  hjan  elevated  tbneand  by  the  true  spunt  of  Chris- 
tian philanthropy,  are  extracted  from  a  late  charge  of  the  learned  and  eloquent 
divine,  whose  name  is  affixed. 

They  will  command  the  respectful  attention  and  consideration  of  the  enlightened 
and  sincere  of  every  religious  sect. 
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siastical  superior — when  they  could  successfuHy  daim  a  control  over 
the  property  and  persons  even  of  laymen — when  they  could,  almost  at 
wiU,  summon  all  the  powers  of  the  state  to  do  their  biddmg — when  the 
absent  husband  coula  hardly  correspond  with  his  wife,  except  through 
the  clerk  in  orders — when  all  laws  were  drawn  up,  all  treaties  reduoed 
to  form,  all  deliberations  of  cabinets,  and  even  of  parliaments  aided  and 
guided  by  ecclesiastics — ^d  when  they  held  possession  not  only  of 
.  cathedrab,  churches,  convents,  and  monasteries,  but  of  all  colleges  and 
schools  of  leammg  ako.  How  different  is  it  now,  when  they  are  merged, 
by  law,  into  the  one  class  of  citizens, — amenable  to  the.  same  laws, 
mere  sharers  in  the  same  intellectual  and  social  privil^es,  and  left  to 
contend  on  less  than  equal  terms  for  the  direction  of  public  opinion !  ^  I 
say  less  than  equal,  not  so  mudi  because  of  the  political  disabilities  un- 
der which  they  sometimes  labour,  as  because  1  fear,  that  the  growing 
and  almost  morbid  jealousy  of  interference,  on  the  part  of  the  clergy, 
in  things  secular,  excludes  them  too  much  from  that  promiscuous  com- 
merce with  men,  and  from^that  free  conflict  with  tbe  difficulties  of  life, 
which  seems  almost  essential  to  the  utmost  force  of  character,  as  well 
as  to  the  highest  degree  of  culture. 

And  what  is  the  duty  of  the  mmisters  of  Christ  in  such  an  age?  Is 
it  to  denounce  it?  Is  it  to  shut  out  from  our  hearts  all  respect  for  it — 
all  sympathy  with  it?  Is  it  to  dwell  exclusively  on  its  defects,  and 
brmg  these  into  exaggerated  contrast  with  the  fancied  glories  of  some 
age  that  has  gone  by :  Is  it  to  war  only  against  the  outward  forms 
wnich  have  b^n  assumed  by  the  social  intellectual  or  religious  spirit  of 
the  time,  while  we  overlook  or  take  perhaps  into  our  very  heart,  the 
worst  elements  in  that  very  ^Vft?-^Or,  is  it  our  part,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  idolize  the  age,  to  ^eize  upon  some  of  its  grosser  achievements, 
and  to  set  these  in  array  against  all  the  past?  Is  it  to  regard  the  spirit 
of  the  age  as  a  Divme  Inspiration,  which  has  only  to  move  on  unob- 
structed and  unopposed,  to  accomplish^  for  man,  the  most  beneficent 
results? — Or, in  nne,is  it  our  province  to  regard  the  characteristics  of 
our  age  as  inevitable  effects  from  causes  that  have  been  at  work  here- 
tofore, and  to  conceive  that  the  vicissitudes  of  the  ititure,  like  those  of 
the  past,  must  be  governed  by  a  blind  and  uncontrollable  destiny? 

Neither  of  these  courses,  I  should  suppose,  was  the  dictate  of  true 
wisdom. '  We  are  placed  here  as  teachers  and  guides  of  our  time.  To 
fulfil  that  mission  as  we  ought,  we  must,  in  tbe  first  place,  understand 
our  age;  we  must, in  the  second  place,  sympathize  to  a  certain  extent 
with  it;  and  we  must,  in  the  third  place,  be  resolved  that  we  will,  God 
being  our  helper,  do  something  to  improve  it.  We  must  understand 
our  age,  in  order  to  be  understood  by  it.  We  must  so  far  sympathize 
with  its  great  movements,  that  they  who  are  borne  along  by  them  will 
not  be  dismclined  to  listen  to  us;  and  improvem«it  we  must  believe  to 
be  possible,  or  we  shall  not  be  induced  to  attempt  it.  But  how  can  one 
understand  his  age,  unless  he  be  willing  to  see  and  to  admit  both  its 
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merits  and  its  defects; — or,  how  can  he  have  doe  sympathy /with  tlos 
or  with  any  period  of  history,  unless  he  remember  that,  in  aU  period% 
the  same  corrupt  heart  of  man  holds  sway;  and  that  hence  the  same 
essential  evils,  however  difiering  in  shape  or  in  decree,  must  prevail  in 
all.  And  he  who,  with  a  ri^ht  good  will,  would  labour  to  exalt  and 
bless  mankind,  must  surely  liave  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  right  efforts 
rightly  applied ;  and  he  must  go  forth  hopefully,  in  the  strengdi  of  God 
and  of  a  good  cause,  to  his  work.  He  must  be  neither  a  fatalist  nor  an 
optimist.  Both  the  form,  and  the  spirit,  the  body  and  the  pressure  of 
the  time,  he  is  to  accept  as  fads — facts  which  he  cannot  set  aside, 
though  he  may  leave  them'out  of  view;  and  he  is  tojconsyler  that  it  is 
through  these  &cts,  and  in  the  light  that  they  cast  upon  his  path,  that 
he  is  to  labour  for  the  service  of  the  Church  of  Ood.  These  facts  he 
would  study  and  analyze  by  the  aid  of  a  hish  scriptural  philosophy; 
and  he  woiud  study  them,  not  for  purposes  of  speculation,  but  that  he 
may  the  better  help  to  guard  whatever  c^blessmg  we  inherit  from  the 
past,  and  to  compass  ^\^tever  of  blessmg  is  possible  in  the  future. 
Could  we  but  station  such  minds,  vigilant,  large-hearted,  forecasting, 
hopeful,  at  the  great  reservoirs  of  human  opbion  an4  influence,  what  a 
benign  change  might  be  wrought  even  in  a  single  generation  on  the 
mord  habits  (^  mankind !  Tl^  faithful  and  enligntened  student  of 
history  finds,  since  the  flood,  no  age  or  civilization  that  he  would  will- 
ingly reproduce,  even  if  he  could ;  and  he  knows  full  well  that  there 
is  none,  though  ever  so  much  desired,  which  could  be  reproduced ;  since 
the  forces  that  now  mould  societies  and  nations  are  not  the  forces  diat 
they  once  were.  He  turns  therefore  to  the  Present,  as  an  inevitable 
yet  ever  changing,  and  ever  to  be  modified  fact ;  and  he  would  so  woric 
that  tins  great  fact  shall  be  the  harbmger  of  one  brighter  and  more 
blessed  soon  to  succeed  it.  The  blessings  that  the  world  has  gained, 
he  would  remember  and  own  that  he  may  be  contented  and  thankful; 
the  blessings  that  the  world  has  still,  through  God^s  help,  to  achieve, 
be  would  never  forget,  lest  he  be  tempted  to  indolence  or  to  seU^m- 
placency.     , 


THE  THOBN-CROWN. 


FROM  SSLEOTtOKS  OF  SACBJO)  LATIN  POETRY,  BT  PROFESSOR 

R.  C.  TRENCH,  OP  LONDON. 

(The  Hjmnolo^es  of  the  church  in  the  middle  ages  contain  a 
^nuine  religious  poetry — a  rythmitical  expression  of  the  deepest  fed- 
mgs  of  man.  The  majesty  of  the  Latiq  language,  which  its  admirers 
so  much  boast  of,  no  wh^  appears  more  conspicuously  than  in  its 
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reBgknis  uses 
the  construct 
expressions.) 


Si  Tfe  terd  gioriaij, 
£ta  Deocoionari 

fiaDc  ocNronam  oontra^pbri 
Stodeai,  atqu§  sectaii 


Hanc  ccBlonnn  Rex  porteTiV 
HoDoratit  at -Movvk 


Com  antiQaiiixi  uoftem  M 
X  nrnphaiis  in  stipite. 

Tnamphantis  Jaurea 
Tyara  Pootncia: 
Piiuiom  fait  lyinta 
Poatroodum  fit  aorea 
Taota  nnoti  ^ertida. 


^MMnMD 

Yrtus  ftcit  ameoa 
Chiiid  paaaionia; 


Adiaplevit 


Im  Bins  oaBntor 
£t  de  ipinM  pMitis 

Spinea  pervanis: 
cfed  n  auruiii  TeHitiiri 
QoHido  cnipa  tittitiDV 


XML18H  YXRSIOtr. 

Man!  in  g^aiy  woiik[*st  thoa  ihinet 
Woiild*it  thou  ofa  cfown  ctirnie 

Be  tha  atOEoal  waamt 
8ea  tlaa  crotm  of  duapapt  tbom, 
Maik  if  well — hj  whom  ^twaa 

Foltofr  him  tlie  heaver. 

This,  te  King  Eternal  wdm  it; 
This  he  hallowed  when  he  bore  it 

On  hii  brow  aa  gloriaaa; 
TUa,  Iha  helm  that  gnM9ed  hii  tecfaeid, 
Wh»  duit  ancient  to^  abhoned 

Dvftn  be  flmote  nctonona. 

Hehn  m  BaMier^a  feitliead  ^Afaing, 
Lamel  Conqneror'a  brow  eotwiniag» 

High  PriestVi  nutre  djread ! 
*rwM  af  thonw!  bot  now,  beheld^ 
^ia  become  of  poreat  gold, 

Tooched  by  tiiat  bM  head! 


A9^  tkctm  ao  loiig^  and  baaa 
Tiim'd  to  gold  b^  w€nd*raui  graoa 

In  that  preqkms  blood: 
AS  oar  homan  thoma  ^  briers, 
AH  oar  fiesoa  and  fiiul  deauef, 

Ttoi'd  by  faim  to  good. 

That  tftoAhcniwn  oToqa  waa  WDond 
OUiqttB,  twietod  ronnd  and  round, 

E^eiy  tooch  a  smart: 
And  that  crown  is  turn  d  to  golden 
When,  by  flin  no  longer  holdsn, 

He  leaefwa  the  heart 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  SULTAN. 

BY  U£UT£NANT   LYNCH,  U.  S.  NAVT. 

We  were  led  to  the  entrance  of  the  southern  wing  (of  Ae  palace  of 
Cherighan  on  the  Bosphorus^  and  again  throwing  off  our  overshoes, 
entered  a  lofty  and  spadous  nail,  matted  throughout,  with  two  broad 
flights  of  stairs  asoendmg  from  the  far  extreme  to  an  elevated  platform 
or  landing,  whence,  unitmg  in  one,  fliey  issued  upon  the  floor  above. 
(te  the  right  and  left  of  the  hall  were  doors  opening  into  various 
apurtments,  and  there  were  a  number  of  officers  and  attendants  on 
either  aide,  and  stationed  at  intervals  along  the  stairway,  all  preservmg 
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a  silence  the  most  profound.  The  Secretary,  iivho  had  gone  before, 
now  approached,  and  beckoned  to  us  to  fbllow.  But  here  an  unex- 
pected difficulty  was  presented.  The  chamberlain  in  waiting  objected 
to  my  sword,  and  required  that  I  should  lay  it  aside.  I  rephea,  that 
the  audience  was  given  to  me  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  the  sword  was  part  of  my  unif5rn^  and  that  I  could  not  dispense 
with  it.  My  refusal  was  met  with  the  assurance  that  the  etiquette  of 
the  court  peremptorily  required  it.  I  asked  if  the  custom  had  been 
invariably  comphed  with,  and  inquired  of  the  drago(nan  whether  Mr. 
Carr,  our  Minister,  had,  in  conformity 'with  it,  ever  attended  an  au- 
dience without  his  sword,  but  even  as  I  spoke,  my  mind,  without  re- 
gard to  precedent,  had  come  to  the  alternative,  no  sword,  no  audience. 

Whether  the  Secretary  had,  during  the  discusision,  referred  the  mat- 
ter to  a  higher  quarter,  I  could  not  tell,  for  my  attention  had  been  so 
engrossed  for  some  minutes,  that  I  had  not  noticed  him.  He  now  came 
forward,  however,  and  decided  that  I  should  retam  the  sword.  At 
this  I  truly  rejoiced,  for  it  would  have  been  unpleasant  to  retire  after 
having  gone  so  far.  It  is  due  to  Mr.  Brown,  the  dragoman,  to  say 
that  he  sustained  me. 

The  discussion  at  an  end,  we  ascended  the  stairway,  which  was 
covered  with  a  good  and  comfortable,  but  not  a  costly  carpet,  and 
passed  mto  a  room  more  handsomely  furnished  and  more  lofty,  but  in 
every  other  respect  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  one  immediately  be- 
low it.  A  rich  carpet  was  on  the  floor,  a  magnificent  chandelier,  all 
crystal  and  gold,  was  suspended  from  the  ceuing,  and  costly  divans 
and  tables,  with  other  articles  of  furniture,  were  interspersed  about  the 
room,  but  I  had  not  time  to  note  them,  for  on  the  left  hung  a  gorgeous 
crimson  velvet  curtain,  embroidered  and  fringed  with  gold,  and  towards 
it  the  Secretary  led  the  way.  His  countenance  and  nis  manner  exhi- 
bited more  awe  than  I  had  ever  seen  depicted  in  the  human  counte- 
nance. He  seemed  to  hold  his  breath,  and  his  step  was  so  soft  and 
stealthy,  that  once  or  twice  I  stopped,  under  the  impression  that  I  had 
left  him  behind,  but  found  him  ever  beside  me. 

There  were  three  of  us  in  dose  proximity,  and  the  stairway  was 
lined  with  officers  and  attendants,  but  such  was  the  death-like  stillness 
that  I  could  distinctly  hear  my  own  foot  fall,  which,  unaccustomed  to 
palace  regulations,  fell  with  untutored  republican  firmness  upon  the 
royal  floor.  If  it  had  been  a  wild  beast  slumbering  in  his  lair  that  we 
were  about  to  visit,  there  could  not  have  been  a  silence  more  deeply 
hushed. 

Fretted  at  such  abject  servility,  I  quickened  my  pace  towards  the 
curtain,  when  Sbeffie  Bey,  rather  gliding  than  stepping  before  me, 
cautiously  and  slowly  raised  a  corner  for  me  to  pass.  Wonderinfr  at  his 
subdued  and  terror-stricken  attitude,  I  stepped  across  the  threshold,  ^tA 
felt,  without  yet  perceiving  it,  that  I  was  in  the  presence  of  the  Sultan. 

The  heavy  folds  of  the  wmdow  curtains  so  obscured  the  light,  that  it 
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seemed  as  if  the  day  were  drawing  to  a  dose^  instead  of  bemg  at  its 
high  meridian. 

As  with  the  expanding  pupil  the  eye  took  in  surrounding  o^ects, 
the  apartment,  its  furniture,  and  its  royal  tenant,  presented  a  different 
scene  from  what,  if  left  to  itself,  the  imagmation  would  have  drawn. 

The  room  less  spacious,  but  as  lofty  as  the  adjoining  one,  was  fur- 
mshed  in  the  modem  European  style,  and,  Uke  a  familiar  thing,  a  stove 
stood  nearly  in  the  centre.  On  a  sofa  by  a  window,  through  which 
he  might  have  looked  upon  us  as  we  crossed  the  court,  with  a  crimson 
tarbouch,  its  gold  button  and  blue  silk  tassel  on  its  head,  a  black  silk 
^kerchief  around  his  neck,  attired  in  a  military  blue  frock  and  panta- 
loons, and  polished  French  boots  upon  his  feet,  sat  the  monarch,  with- 
out any  of  the  attributes  of  sovereignty  about  him* 

A  man,  young  in  years,  but  evidently  of  delicate  and  impaired  con- 
stitution, his  wearied  and  spiritless  air  was  unrelieved  by  any  indication 
of  intellectual  energy.  He  eyed  me  fixedly  as  I  advanced,  and  on  him 
my  attention  was  no  less  riveted.  As  he  smiled  I  stepped,  expecting 
tfiat  he  was  about  to  speak,  but  he  motioned  gently  with  lus  hand  for 
me  to  approach  yet*nearer.  Through  the  interpreter  he  then  bade  me 
welcome,  for  wmch  I  expressed  my  acknowledgments. 

The  interview  was  not  a  protracted  one.  in  the  course  of  it,  as 
requested  by  Mr.  Carr,  I  presented  him,  in  the  name  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  with  some  biographies  and  prints,  illustrative  of 
tlie  character  and  habits  of  our  North  American  Indians,  the  work  of 
American  artists.  He  looked  at  some  of  them,  Vhich  were  placed  be- 
fore him  by  my  attendant,  fuid  said  that  he  considered  them  as  evi- 
dences of  the  advancement  of  the  United  States  in  civilization,  and 
would  treasure  them  as  a  souvenir  of  the  good  feeling  of  its  govern- 
ment towards  him.  At  the  word  civilization  pronounced  in  French  I 
started ;  for  it  seemed  sin^lar,  commg  from  the  lips  of  a  Turk,  and  ap- 
plied to  our  country.  I  liave  since  learned  that  he  is  but  a  student  m 
Fpench,  and  presume  that  by  the  word  ^^civilization"  he  meant  the 
arts  and  •sciences. 

When  about  to  take  my  leave,  he  renewed  the  welcome,  and  said 
that  I  had  his  fuU  authority  to  see  any  thing  m  Stamhoul  I  might 
desire. 

While  in  his  presence,  I  could  not  refirain  from  drawing  comparisons 
and  moralizing  on  fate.  There  ^^as  the  Sultan,  an  Eastern  despot, 
the  ruler  of  mighty  kingdoms,  and  the  arbiter  of  the  fate  of  millions  of 
his  fellow  creatures;  and,  face  to  face,  a  few  feet  distant,  one,  in  rank 
and  condition,  among  the  humblest  servants  of  a  far-distant  republic, 
and  yet,  little  as  life  has  to  cheer,  I  would  not  change  position  with 
him,  unless  I  could  carry  with  me  my  faith,  my  friendships,  and  my 
aspirations. 

My  feelings  saddened  as  I  looked  upon  the  monarch,  and  I  thought 
of  Montezuma.    Evidently  like  a  northern  clime,  his  year  of  Kfe  had 
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known  two  seaQon?  ooly^  and  he  had  leaped  from  yoatb  to  unbedlHy* 
His  snule  was  one  of  the  sweetest  I  ever  looked  upon;  his  voice  ahnost 
the  most  mdodious  that  I  had  ever  heard;  his  manner  gentleness  itself, 
and  every  thing  about  him  hespoke  a  kind  and  amiable  £sposition.  £U 
is  said  to  be  very  affectionate^  to  his  moth^  especially,  and  is  gaierous 
to  the  extreme  of  prodigahty.  But  there  is  that  indescribably  sad  ex- 
pression in  his  countenance^  which  is  thought  to  indicate  an  early 
death.  A  presentiment  of  the  kind  mingled  perhaps  with  a  boding  feiMr 
of  the  overthrow  of  his  oountryt  seems  to  pervade  aind  depress  his  quiits* 
In  truth,  like  Damocles,  this  descendant  of  the  Caliphs  sits  beneath  a 
suspended  fate.  Through  him  the  souls  of  the  migh^  monarcbs  who 
hav^  gone  before,  seem  to  brood  over  the  impending  rate  of  an  empire 
which  once  ext^ded  from  the  Atlantic  to  t^  Ganges,  from  the  Can? 
casus  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 


AARQN  BURR  ANP  ms  DAUGHTER*  ^ 

Turn  history  of  eveiy  nation  is  fraught  with  roi^anUc  incidents* 
England  has  th(e  story  of  her  Alfred;  Scotland  of  her  Wallace^  her 
Bruce,  her  Mary,  and  her  Charles  Stuart;  Ireland  her  Fitzgerald: 
France  her  Man  with  the  Iroi^  Mask^  and  Marie  Antobette ;  Poland 
her  Tbaddeus,  and  Rtesia  her  3iberiian  Exiles,  But  we  very  much 
doubt  whether  any  exceeds  in  interest  the  sin^^ularly  touching  story  of 
Aaron  Burr  and  ms  highly  accomplished,  his  beautiful  and  devoted 
daughter  Theodosia,  l%e  rise  and  fall  of  Burr  in  the  affections  of  his 
oountrymen,  are  subjects  of  deep  historical  interest.  At  one  time  we 
see  him  earned  on  tne  wave  of  popular  favour  to  such  gidoy  heights 
that  the  Preadency  itpelf  seemed  almost  within  his  grasp,  which  he 
only  missed  to  become  the  seoondofiBcer  in  the  new  repulmc*  He  became 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  How  rapid  his  rise!  and  thei 
his  fall,  how  cfudden,  how  complete!  In  oonsequence  of  his  duel  with 
Gen.  Hamilton,  he  became  a  fugitive  from  justice,  is  indicted  for  murder 
by  the  Grand  Jury  of  New  Jersey,  flies  to  the  South,  lives  a  few  months 
in  obscurity,  untu  the  meeting  of  Congress,  -when  he  comes  forth  and 
a^ain  takes  the  chair  as  Presment  of  the  S<^te.  After  the  term  ex- 
pires, he  goes  to  the  West,  becomes  the  leading  ^nrit  in  a  scheme  of 
ambition  to  invade  Mexico,  (very  few  will  now  heheve  that  he  sought 
a  dismemberment  of  the  Union,)  is  brought  back  a  prisoner  of  state  to 
Richmond,  char^  vrith  high  treason,  is  tried  and  acquitted^  is  forced 
to  leave  lus  native  land,  and  go  to  Europe.  In  England  he  is  sus- 
pected, and  retires  to  France,  where  he  lives  in  reduced  circumstances, 
at  times  not  being  able  to  procure  a  meal  of  victuals. 

After  an  absence  of  several  years,  he  finds  means  to  return  home. 
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Hie  lands  in  Boston  witboat  a  oait  in  h^  pocket,  an  object  of  distrust 
to  all.  Burr  had  beard  no  tidings  of  bis  daughter  since  his  departure 
from  home.  He  was  anxious  to  bear  from  her,  her  husband,  and  her 
boy,  an  ovlj  child,  in  i|i^hom  his  whole  soul  seemed  bound  up.  The 
first  news  he  heard  was  that  his  grandchild  died  while  be  was  an  out* 
cast  in  foreign  lands,  which  stroke  of  Providence  he  felt  keenly,  for  he 
dearly  loved  the  boy.  Theodosia,  the  daught^  of  Burr,  was  the  wife 
of  Governor  AUston,  of  South  Carolina.  She  was  married  young,  and 
while  her  father  was  near  the  zenith  of  his  fame.  She  was  beautiful 
and  accomplished,  a  lady  of  the  finest  feelings,  an  elegant  writer,  a 
devoted  wife,  a  fond  mother,  a^id  a  most  dutifu  and  lovmg  daughter, 
who  climg  with  redoubled  a&ction  to  the  fortunes  of  her  fetber,  as 
the  eloods  of  adversit|r  gathered  around  him,  and  he  was  deserted  by 
the  friends  whom  he  formerly  cherished.  The  first  duty  Burr  per- 
formed after  his  arrival  here,  was  to  aeciuaint  Mrs.  AUston  of  bis  re- 
turn. Sbe  immediately  wrote  back  to  bun  that  she  was  eomin^  to  see 
him,  and  woidd  meet  him  in  a  few  weeks  in  New  York.  This  letter 
was  couched  in  the  most  affectionate  tenns,  and  ia  another  mdenoe  of 
the  parity  and  power  of  womim's  Jove. 

In  the  expectation  of  seeioff  his  daughter  in  a  few  da^.  Burr  re* 
carved  much  pleasure*  She  had  become  his  all  (m  earth.  Wtfe,  grand- 
child, firiwds,  aU  were  gone ;  his  daughter  alone  remained  to  cheer  and 
8(daoe  the  ev^)ipg  of  his  life,  and  wetcome  him  back  iroax  his  exile. 
Dftys  passed  on — then  weeks-^and  wedra  were  lengthened  into  months 
—yet  naught  was  heard  firom  Mrs.  Allston.  Burr  ^w  impatient, 
and  began  to  think  that  die  too  had  left  him,  so  ai)t  is  misfortune  to 
doobt  the  sincerity  of  friendfiiiip.  At  length  he  received  a  letter  firom 
Mr.  Alkton,  inquiring  if  las  wife  had  arrived  safe,  and  stating  that  she 
had  sailed  firom  Char^ston  sopie  weeks  previous,  in  a  vessel  chartered 
by  him  on  purpose  to  convey  her  to  New  York.  Not  recdving  any 
tidfa^  of  h^  arrival,  he  was  anxious  to  learn  the  cause  of  her  sifence* 

What  had  ooowred  to  delay  the  vessd? — ^why  had  it  not  arrived?-* 
these  were  questions  which  Burr  could  ask  himself,  but  no  one  could 
answer^ 

The  sequel,  is  soon  told.  The  vessel  kbtbr  arrived.  It  un- 
doubtedly foundered  at  sea,  and  all  on  board  peridied.  No  tidings 
have  ever  been  heard  respecting  ^be  Tessel,  the  crew,  or  the  daughter 
of  Aaron  Burr— «11  were  lost«  This  last  sad  bereavement  was  onhr 
required  to  fill  Burr's  eup  of  sorrow.  ^^Tbe  last  link  was  broken - 
which  bound  him  to  life.  The  uncertainty  of  her  fate  but  lidded  to 
the  poignancy  of  his  griefs  Hope,  the  last  refuge  of  the  afflicted,  be- 
came extinct  when  years  had  roUed  <m,  and  yet  no  tidings  o!  the  loved 
and  lost  one  we^re  gleaned. 

Burr  lived  in  New  York  until  Uie  year  1836,  we  believe,  when  he 
died.  The  last  years  (^  his  life  were  passed  in  comparative  obscurity. 
Some  few  old  friends,  who  had  never  deserted  him,  were  his  compa- 
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nions ;  they  closed  his  eyes  in  death,  and  followed  his  hody  to  the  gra^e, 
where  it  will  rest  till  the  trump  of  the  Almighty  shaU  call  it  into 
judgm^it. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  latter  part  of  the  strange  and  eventfid 
history  of  Aaron  Burr.  None  of  the  family  now  live — it  has  become 
extinct — ^and  his  name  but  lives  in  the  history  of  his  country  and  in  the 
remembrance  of  those  who  knew  him. 


GREEN  TEA— HOW  COLOURED.   > 

During  a  visit  I  paid  to  a  tea  manufactory,  in  the  dty  of  Shanghae, 
I  happened  to  meet  some  merchants  who  came  from  the  celebrated 
green  tea  district  of  Wheychou.  Thinking  this  a  good  opportunity  for 
obtaining  some  information  regarding  the  mode  of  colouring  green  teas, 
and  as  1  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  McDonald,  an  excelfent  Chinese 
sdiolar,  I  had  some  questions  put  to  them  on  this  subject.  They  would 
not  admowledge  that  any  colouring  matter  was  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  their  teas,  and  pretended  to  laugh  at  the  idea  of  such  a  thing. 
They  said,  moreover,  that  they  were  aware  the  practice  of  colouring 
was  a  common  one  about  Cant(»i,  where  inferior  teas  were  made, — bat 
that  they  never  coloured  their  teas  m  Wheychou,  They  then  skilfully 
enough  tried  to  change  the  subject  by  telling  us  that  we  should  not 
give  credence  to  all  we  heard.  **If  ti^edid  so,**  said  they, "we  would 
make  some  strange  mistakes  with  regard  to  the  productions  and  manu- 
fiu^tures  of  your  country.  For  example,*'  they  continued,  "it  is  com- 
monly reported  that  you  buy  our  teas  in  order  to  convert  them  into 
0{num  and  re-sell  them  ia  that  form  to  us.  Now,  we  do  not  believe  that 
you  do  that ; — and  neither  should  you  believe  all  you  hear  about  the  co- 
lourmg  of  our  green  teas.**  After  giving  us  this  sage  advice,  they  asked 
us  very  gravefy  how  we  used  this  tea  in  England, — and  if  it  was  true 
that  we  had  the  leaves  boiled  and  beat  up  with  sugar  and  milk? 

It  is, however,  a  difficult  thing  to  get  the  truth  out  of  a  Chinaman; 
and  from  information  which  I  had  received  I  knew  quite  well  that  our 
Wheychou  friends  were  deceiving  us  in  the  present  instance.  Shortly 
afterwards  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  whole  process;  and  as  it 
IS  one  of  considerable  interest,  I  noted  it  down  at  the  time  with  great 
care,  and  now  send  you  a  copy  of  my  observations. 

The  supermtendent  of  the  tea  makers  managed  the  colouring  part  of 
the  business  himself.  In  the  first  place,  he  procured  a  portion  of  indigo 
which  he  threw  into  a  porcelam  bowl,  not  unlike  a  cnemist*s  mortar, 
and  crushed  it  into  a  fine  powder.  He  then  burned  a  quantity  of  gypsum 
in  the  charcoal  fires  which  were  roasting  the  tea.     The  object  of  this 
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TfBs  to  soften  the  gjpsum  in  (H'der  that  it  mijght  easily  be  pounded  into 
a  fine  powder  in  the  same  manner  as  the  indigo  bad  been.  When  taken 
fi:om  Uie  fire,  it  readily  crumbled  down,  and  was  reduced  to  powder  in 
the  mortar.  These  two  substances  having  been  thus  prepared,  were 
then  mixed  up  in  the  proportion  of  four  parts  gypsum  to  three  of  indigo, 
and  together  formed  a  light  blue  powder  which  in  this  state  was  ready 
for  use.  This  colouring  matter  was  applied  to  the  tea  during  the  last 
process  of  roasting.  The  Chinese  manufacturer  having  no  watch  to 
euide  him,  uses  a  joss  stick*  to  regulate  his  movements  with  regard  to 
time.  He  knows  exactly  how  long  the  joss  stick  burns^  and  it  of  course 
answers  the  purpose  of  a  watch.  About  five  minutes  before  the  tea 
was  taken  out  of  the  pans,  the  superintendent  t6ok  a  small  porcelain 
spoon  and  lifted  out  a  portion  of  the  colouring  matter  from  the  basin 
and  scattered  it  over  the  tea  in  the  first  pan;  he  did  the  same  to  the 
whole,  and  the  workmen  turned  the  leaves  rapidly  round  with  their 
hands  in  order  that  the  colour  might  be  well  diffused^ 

During  this  part  of  liie  operation  the  hands  of  the  men  at  the  pans 
were  quite  blue.  I  could  not  bdp  thinking  that  if  any  drinker  of  grem 
tea  haa  been  present  during  this  part  of  the  process  his  taste  would  have 
been  corrected — and,  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  add,  improved.  It 
seemed  perfectly  ridiculous  that  a  civilized  people  should  prefer  these 
dyed  teas  to  those  of  a  natural  greeii.  No  wonder  that  the  Chinese  con- 
sider the  nations  of  the  West  as  ^'  barbarians."  One  day  Mr.  Shaw,  a 
merchant  in  Shanghae,  asked  the  AVhey chou  Chinamen  their  reasons  for 
dyeing  their  teas:  they  quietly  replied,  that  as  foreigners  always  paid  a 
lusher  price  for  such  teas,  they  of  course  preferred  them — and  that  such 
bemg  the  case,  the  Chinese  manufiicturer  could  have  no  objecticm  to  sup- 
ply them! 

I  took  some  trouble  to  ascertain  precisely  the  quantity  of  colouring 
matter  used  in  the  process  of  dyeing  green  teas;  certainly  not  with  the 
view  of  asasting  others,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  in  the  art  of  colouring, 
but  simply  to  show  green  tea  drinkers  in  England — and  more  particular- 
ly in  the  United  States  of  America — what  quantity  of  gypsum  and  indigo 
wj  eat  or  drink  in  the  course  of  the  year.  To  14^  pounds  of  tea  were 
applied  rather  more  than  an  ounce  of  colouring  ma^er.  For  every 
hundred  poui^  of  green  tea  which  are  consumed  in  England  or  America, 
the  consumer  really  eats  more  than  half  a  pound  of  gypsum  and  indigo : 
— and  I  have  little  doubt  that  in  many  instances  Prussian  blue  is  sub- 
stituted for  indigo.  And  yet,  tell  these  green  tea  drinkers  that  the 
Chinese  eat  do^,  cats  and  rats,  and  they  vrill  hold  up  their  hands  m 
amazement  and  pity  the  taste  of  the  poor  Celestuds. 

In  five  minutes  from  the  time  of  the  colour  bdng  thrown  into  the  pan 
the  desired  effect  was  produced.  Before  the  tea  was  removed  the  su- 
perintendent took  a  tray  and  placed  a  handfiil  from  each  pan  upon  it. 
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These  beexammed  attlie  window  to  see  if  tbej  wereusifiNiiiiii  oolom*; 
and  if  the  exanunation  was  satisfieustory  he  gare  the  order  to  remove  the 
tea  from  the  pans — and  the  process  was  complete.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pened diat  there  was  a  slight  difference  amongst  the  samples:  and  m 
that  case  it  was  necessary  to  add  more  colour,  and  consequently  keep 
the  tea  a  Kttle  longer  m  the  pan. — Foreign  Correspon.  Mhenautn. 


THE  TOMATO.    • 

This  plant  or  tegetaUe^  sometimes  called  XiOre-Apide  or  Jerusaleai 
Apn^e,  which  beloDgs  to  the  same  ^enus  with  the  potato,  WIS  first  foi^ 
in  South  America.  The  uae  of  tais  fitdt  as  food,  is  said  to  have  beta 
derived  from  the  S^nniardB.  It  has  been  kmg  used  also  by  the  French 
and  Italians.  The  dateof  its  introduction  to  this  country  is  nnknowii. 
It  is  said  tiiat  the  tomato  has  been  nsed  m  some  parts  of  nUnois  for 
mere  than  fifty  years.  Its  introduction  on  oar  tables,  as  a  cuKnary 
TegetaUe,  is  (/  rec^it  date.  Thirty  years  ago  in  this  Tkinity,  it  was 
scatody  known,  except  as  an  ornament  to  tm  flower  garden,  and  fer 
inddin^.  It  is  now  cultivated  in  all  parts  of  the  comitry,  and  foond 
cither  m  a  cooked  or  rawstate  en  most  tables.  In  warm  climates  it  is 
said,  that  the  tomato  is  more  need  than  in  the  northern,  and  has  a  iikiiw 
agreeable  taste.  It  is  now  much  used  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
in  soups  and  sauces,  to  which  it  imparts  an  agreeaUe  add  flavonr; 
and  is  also  stewed  and  dressed  in  various  ways,  veiy  mnch  admured,  and 
numy  people  consider  it  m  great  luxury. 

We  often  hear  it  said  that  a  relish  fi>r  tins  vegetable  is  an  acquited 
one;  scarcely  any  person  at  firrt  liking  it,  but  eventually  beoonung  very 
fond  of  it.  it  has,  indeed,  within  a  rew  years,  come  into  very  generu 
nse,  and  is  considered  a  particularly  healthy  article.  A  learned  medical 
professor  in  the  West  promvioes  the  tomato\o  be  a  very  wholesome  food 
m  varioQs  ways,  and  advises  the  daily  use  of  it.  He  says  that  it  is 
very  salutary  in  dyspepsia,  and  indicrestion,  and  is  a  good  antidote  to 
bilk>us  disorder,  to  which  personsa^  liable  m  going  from  a  northern 
to  a  vrarmer  dimate*  He  recommends  the  use^  it  also  in  diarrboea, 
and  thinks  it  preferable  to  calomel. 

The  toBuitois  a  tender,  heibaceoaet  phal  of  rank  mwth,  bat  weak, 
fetid  and  glutinous.  The  leaves  nesemUe  tiiose  of  uie  potato,  but  the 
flowers  are  yellow  md  arranged  m  large  cKvided  brandies.  The  fruit 
is  of  light  yellow,  and  a  bright  red  colour,  pendulous,  and  formed  like 
the  large  squadndiaped  pepper.    Thereare  smaller  varieties,  <mepear- 
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shaped  variet  ji  alao  red  and  yellow.  These  are  eaten  and  relished  by 
many  from  the  hand.  The  red  are  best  for  cooking — the  yellow  for 
dicing  like  cucumbers,  ses^oned  with  pepper,  salt  and  vinegar,  and 
eaten  raw. 

The  seed  shduld  be  sown  in  the  early  part  of  March,  m  a  slight  hot 
bed,  atid  the  plants  set  out  in  the  open  ground  early  in  May.  In  private 
grounds  it  will  be  necessary  to  plant  them  near  a  fence,  or  to  provide 
trellises  for  them  to  be  tramed  to,  in  the  same  manner  as  for  nastur- 
tians;  they  will,  however,  do  very  well  if  planted  out  four  feet  distant 
from  each  other  every  way.  But  a  nice  wav  to  keep  the  plant  erect, 
aftd  the  fruit  from  the  ^ound  is  to  drive  down  four  stakes,  so  as  to 
make  a  square,  say  two  feet  eadi  way,  around  the  stakes.  These  will 
keep  the  vines  from  falling,  and  expose  the  fruit  nicely  to  Uie  sun  for 
ripening.    They  will  bear  till  frost. — Journal  of  AgrtcuUure. 


ANTIQUITY  OF  TREES  • 

Am  intfltesting  item  from  the  jottlj  celebrated  Lindlej^  his  Vefetable  Kingdom. — 

London,  1846. 

<'  The  distinguished  botanist  Martins  states  that  in  Brazil  are  fooad 
ft  kind  of  locust  trees,  which  fifteen  Indians  with  outstretched  arms 
ooold  just  embrace  at  the  bottom — they  measured  ei^hiyfour  feet  in 
eir€mnference,  and  sixty  feet  where  their  boles  (bodies)  became  cylin- 
drical. 

**By  counting  the  concentric  rings-^Martins  arrived  at  the  c(xidii- 
sioQ  tlkat  they  were  of  the  Jlge  of  Homer,  and  three  hundred  and 
thirty-two  years  old  in  the  days  of  Pythagoras.  Another  was  counted, 
md  carried  up  to  four  thousand  one  hundred  and  four  years,  far 
beyond  the  time  of  our  Saviour." 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  brevity  of  animal  and  vegetable  life^-in 
the  presence  of  such  a  tree,  how  can  we  fail  to  behold  sudi  a  life  as 
it  had  widiout  feelings  of  awe!  What  censes  such  a  difference  in 
behalf  of  this  tree?  For  after  all  it  is  true  living — it  drinks  the  dews 
and  the  rains — moves  in  all  the  breezes  and  storms,  breathes  the  air  and 
feels  the  electric  spark — and  has  done  so  since  the  earth  was  younc' ! 

Forty  times  the  age  of  the  most  venerable  of  the  race-^four  or  five 
times  older  than  Methuselah!  As  old  as  some  of  our  phenomenic 
dianges — ^beginning  where  a  different  phenomena  of  vegetation  had 
recently  ceased. — Judge  Meigs. 
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In  connexion  with  the  interesting  fact  stated  on  the  preceding  page, 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Kecordmg  Secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute,  we  add  some  further  instances,  which  seem  to  be  well 
established,  and  are  truly  astonishing. 

We  may  remark,  that  within  a  few  years,  both  in  America  and 
France,  the  age  and  size  of  trees  have  been  discussed  in  a  yery  phi- 
losophical manner;  especially  by  M.  Decandolle,  a  great  botanist  who 
investigated  fully  the  physiology  of  plants,  and  pubushed  an  elaborate 
and  profoimd  paper  entitled  '^  the  Antiquity  of  Trees.'' 

^' A  certain  Baobab  tree  of  Africa  is  considered  by  Humboldt  as  the 
oldest  organic  monument  of  our  planet;  and  Adanson,  a  distinguished 
botanist,  oy  ingenious  calculations,  has  ascertained  its  age  to  he  0150 
years.  Hhe  method  adopted  by  Adanson  for  finding  its  age,  was  hj 
making  a  deep  cut  m  the  side  of  the  trunk,  and  countmgtheconcentnc 
rings,  by  which  he  ascertained  how  much  the  tree  had  grown,  in  three 
centuries;  and  having  already  learned  the  growth  of  youne  trees,  he 
established  his  general  law  through  the  average  growth.  The  enor^ 
mous  dimensions  of  the  trunk  of  tms  tree  bear  a  striking  disproportion 
to  the  other  parts.  Examples  of  the  species  have  been  seen,  which, 
with  a  trunk  ninety  feet  in  circumference,  were  only  twelve  feet  in 
lieight.  A  still  larger  one  was  seen  by  Mr.  Golberry  in  the  valley  of 
the  two  Gagnacks  in  Africa ;  it  was  thirty-four  feet  in  diameter.  The 
flower  is  of  the  same  gigantic  proportions  as  the  tree.  Such  colossal 
masses  of  timber  might  be  hoUowed  out  into  by  no  means  straitened 
dwelling-houses. 

"One  of  the  most  celebrated  trees  described  by  travellers  of  recent 
times,  is  the  Great  Dragon  tree  of  the  island  of  Teneriffe.  It  derives 
its  name  of  dragon's  bloody  by  which  it  is  popularly  known,  from  the 
circumstance  of  a  liquor  of  a  deep  red  colour  like  blood  flowing  from  its 
hoary  trunk  during  tne  dog-days.  This  exudation  soon  becomes  dry  and 
brittle  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  is  the  true  dragonVblood  of 
the  apothecaries,  and  other  venders.  The  wonderful  size  and  appearance 
of  this  tree  excited  the  admiration  of  Humboldt,  who  thus  describes  it: 
— "We  were  told  that  the  trunk  of  this  tree,  which  is  mentioned  in 
some  very  ancient  documents  as  marking  the  boundaries  of  a  field,  was 
as  gigantic  in  the  fifteenth  century  as  it  is  at  the  present  moment.  Its 
height  appeared  to  us  to  be  about  fifty  or  sixty  feet;  its  circumference 
near  the  root  is  forty-five  feet.  •  •  .  The  trunk  is  divided  into  a 
great  number  of  branches,  which  rise  in  the  form  of  a  candelabrum,  and 
are  terminated  by  tufts  of  leaves,  like  the  yucca  which  adorns  the  val- 
ley of  Mexico.  It  still  bears  every  year,  both,  leaves  and  fruit.  Its 
aspect  feelingly  recalls  to  mind  ^that  eternal  youth  of  nature'  which 
is  an  inexhaustible  source  of  motion  and  of  life.''  This  giant  plant  was 
laid  prostrate  by  a  tempest  in  1822. 

"The  fact  here  noticed  by  the  learned  traveller,  that  the  tree  annu- 
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ally  bore  leaves  and  fruit,  affords  indubitable  proof  of  a  very  remark- 
able drcumstance  connected  with  the  vesetable  kingdom.  In  man  and 
all  other  animals,  we  find  an  organization  and  a  process  of  life  going 
on  which  is  destined  to  cease  at  a  certain  period.  Mortality  is  written 
in  irrevocable  characters  on  every  thing  which  treads  the  earth,  or 
wings  the  air,  or  cleaves  the  flood.  Life  in  these,  is  like  sand  in  the 
hour-glass ;  its  very  motion,  so  to  speak,  involves  the  necessity  of  its  be- 
coming exhausted  at  last,  and  ceasing  to  move.  But  it  is  othenvise 
with  trees.  They  appear  to  possess  the  power  of  growing  on  for  ever 
without  exhibiting  any  symptoms  of  decay,  unless  from  accidental  or 
extraneous  causes. 

^'Cypresses  of  gigantic  dimensions  are  met  with  in  Mexico.  At 
Atlexo  there  is  one  seventy-six  feet  in  girth;  and  another  at  St,  Maria 
del  Tuli,  in  the  province  of  Oaxaca,  which  is  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
feet  in  circumference!  This  is  larger  thdn  the  dragon  tree  of  the  Ca- 
naries, and  all  the  baobabs  of  Africa.  ^,But,'  says  Humboldt,  ^on  ex- 
amining it  narrowly,  M.  Anza  observes,  that  what  excites  the  admira- 
tion of  travellers  is  not  a  single  individual,  but  that  three  united  trunks 
form  the  famous  Sabino  of  Santa  Maria  del  TviV  The  fact  of  the 
threefoM  nature  of  the  stem,  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  some 
writers;  it  is  of  importance  in  determining  which  is  really  the  largest 
oreanio  monument  of  our  planet.  There  is  another  cypress  at  Cfaa- 
pmtepec  in  the  same  region,  which  is  said  to  be  one  hundred  and  seven- 
teen feet  ten  inches  round,  and  the  younger  DecandoUe  considers  it 
even  older  dian  the  baobab  of  Adanson. 

^^One  of  the  most  curious  and  beautiful  of  nature's  productions,  is 
the  Banian  or  Burr  tree,  the  Ficus  Indica  of  botanists.  Each  tree 
forms  in  itself  a  grove,  composed  of  numerous  stems  connected  to- 

f  ether,  some  of  wmch  are  of  the  size  of  a  large  tree.  On  the  island  of 
ferbuddah,  near  Baroacb,  in  Hindostan,  there  is  still  standing  a  cele- 
brated banian  called  the  Cubbeer  Burr.  The  tradition  of  the  natives 
18,  that  it  is  three  thousand  jears  old.  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  same  tree  that  was  visited  by  Nearchus,  one  of  Alexander  the 
Great's  officers.  The  large  trunks  of  this  tree  amount  in  number  to 
350,  the  smaller  on^  exceed  3000,  and  each  of  these  is  constantly 
sending  forth  branches  and  hangmg  roots  to  form  other  trunks.  The 
circumference  of  this  remarkaUe  plant  is  nearly  2000  feet.  Milton, 
in  his  '^Paradise  Lost,"  has  descnbed  one  of  these  trees  as  that  of 
whose  leaves  our  first  parents  ^made  themselves  aprons'  after  the  fall. 


*  Soon  they  chose 


The  fig-tree,  not  that  kind  for  fruit  renowned, 
But  Buoh  as  at  this  day,  to  Indians  known,  , 
In  Malabar  or  Decan,  spreads  her  arms, 
Branching  so  broad  ana  long,  that  in  the  gronnd 
The  bended  twigs  take  root,  and  daughters  grow 
About  the  mother  tree,  a  pillar'd  shade 
High  over-arched,  and  ecnoing  walks  between.' 


^'^r 
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The  following  remarks  are  very  apposite  to  the  subject:— 
'^  Trees  have  figured  in  literature,  and  struck  their  roots  deep  in  the 
poetry  of  all  ages.  Although  a  taste  for  the  picturesque  does  not 
characterize  the  ancients,  and  there  is  little  description  of  natural  scenery 
in  their  prose  works,  yet  we  find  exceptions  in  regard  to  trees.  One 
remarkable  instance  wdl  promptly  occur  to  all  classical  scholars:  it  is 
the  famous  platanus,  in  the  shade  of  trhich  Socrates  kept  his  place  whfle 
he  discoursea,  constantly  moving  from  the  sun ;  it  is  mentioned  both  by 
Plato  and  Cicero.  The  choral  allusions  to  groves,  in  Greek  Tragedy, 
are  also  familiar.  The  Latin  word  lucus,  carried  reli^ous  associations 
which  belonged  to  no  other  term,  and  was  shadowy  with  such  imagina- 
tions as  hover  over  Virgil's  line, 

£t  caligantem  nigr^  formidine  Incani. 

'^ These  superstiti(»is  were  founded  on  natural  sentiment;  as  he  may 
understand  wno  will  recall  some  twilight  hour,  when  he  found  himseu 
musing  and  gt^zing  into  the  recesses  of  a  dark  ancient  tree  till  over- 
take by  night.  The  poet  is  one  who  can  unfold  the  Herculanean 
fmpyrus  of  such  thoughts,  and  decipher  the  hieroglyphic  of  imagina- 
tion, and  translate  the  vagueness  of  these  inklings  mto  the  idiom  of 
common  life.  Pcfrhapsit  has  never  been  more  completely  done  than 
by  Wordsworth,  in  the  Yew  Trkes  : 

<A  pillar'd  shade, 
Upon  whose  grasuess  floor  of  red-brown  hnei 
By  sheddings  from  the  pining  umbrage  tinged 
Perennially-*benQath  'whose  sable  roof 
Of  boqghs,  as  if  for  festal  purpose  decked 
With  unrejoicing  berries,  ghostly  shapes 
May  meet  at  noontide-^Fear  and  trembling  Hope, 
Silence  and  foresight— Death  the  skeleton, 
And  Time  the  shadow,' — etc. 

*"  "I  widh  attention  were  more  frequently  drawn,  by  parents  and  other 
educators,  to  the  individuality  of  great  trees,  which  have  each  their 
physiognomy,  as  much  as  so  many  men.  And  could  we  read  the  cha- 
racter, m  these  lineaments  of  trunk  and  boughs  and  '  shadowmg  shroud,' 
we  should  read  the  impressions  of  spring  tides,  of  droughts,  and  of  tem- 
pests. An  old  tree  is  an  old  friend,  and  we  do  wd  to  take  pains 
that  our  sons  may  hereafter  love  its  very  wrinkles.  The  tree  of  the 
park,  and  the  tree  of  the  forest,  are  as  diflfierent  as  the  old  knotty, 

fnarled,  immovable  baron,  and  the  alert,  smooth,  thriving,  average 
weller  in  cities.  The  same  reasons  operate  in  both  cases.  Character 
becomes  more  ins{nssated,  juicy,  full  of  tannin  and  fibrin,  where  there 
has  been  elbow-room  for  the  mighty  branches  to  wrestle  with  the 
winds.  Look  at  an  ^  old  field  *  of  the  South,  in  which  a  thousand  young 
pines  have  sprung  up  spontaneously^  side  by  side,  and  you  are  instantly 
reminded  of  a  boarding-school  of  sweet  young  ladies;  the  same  name 
would  do  for  alL    On  the  other  hand,  I  do  Isnow  a  solitary  tree,  fit 


FT-    ■ 
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for  Druids,  and  predominating  over  a  waste  meadow^  'Which  is  so  re- 
verend in  its  eloquence  that  it  preaches  a  sermon  to  me  whenever  I 
pass  or  conteipplate  it.  'Those  mossed  trees,  that  have  outlived  the 
eagles/  should  covenant  with  us  to  leave  something  of  their  kind  for 
our  descendants/' 


POETRY. 

Th«  wotW  is  faB  of  Pofetry-*— the  air 
Is  living  with  its  spirft;  and  the  waves 
Dance  to  the  music  of  its  melodies, 
And  sparkle  in  its  brightness.    E^rth  is  veiTd 
And  manded.with  jis  beaoty;  and  the  walls,. 
That  close  the  universe  with  crystal  in. 
Are  eloquent  with  voices,  that  proclaim 
The  unseen  glories  of  immensity, 
In  harmonies,  too  perfect,  and  too  high. 
For  aught  but  beings  of  celestial  mould. 
And  speak  to  man  in  oneetemd  hymn     ' 
Unfading  beavity,  and  unyieldibg  power* 

The  yearieads  Tound  die  seasctts,  it  a  choir 
For  ever  charming  and  for  ever  new ; 
Blending  the  gtand,  the  beautifid,  the  gay, 
The  mournful,  and  the  tender,  in  one  stmin. 
Which  steals  into  the  heart,  like  sounds,  that  rite 
Far  off,  in  moonlight  evenings,  on  the  shore 
Of  the  wide  ocean  resting  jiiter  atorms ; 
Or  tones,  that  wind  around  the  vaulted  roof, 
And  pointed  arches,  siid  retiring  aisles 
Of  some  <M,  lonely  minster,  where  the  band 
Skilful,  and  moved  with  passionate  love  of  art, 
Plays  o'er  the  higher  keys,and  bears  aloA 
The  peal  of  bursting  thunder,  and  then  call? 
By  mellow  touches,  from  the  soAer  tubes. 
Voices  of  melting  tenderness,  that  blend 
Widi  pare  ai^d  gentle  musinffs,  till  the  soul 
Commingling  with  the  melody  is  borne, 
Rapt,  and  dtwohred  in  ecstasy,  to  Heaven. 

'Tis  not  the  chime  and  flow  of  words,  that  move 
In  measured  file*  and  metrical  array ; 
'Tis  not  tiie  union  of  returning  sounds. 
Nor  all  the  pleasing  artifice  of  rhyme, 
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And  quantity,  and  accent,  that  can  give 

This  all-pervading  spirit  to  the  ear, 

Or  blend  it  with  the  movings  of  the  soul. 

'Tis  a  mysterious  feeling,  which  combines 

Man  with  the  world  around  him,  in  a  chain 

Woven  of  flowers,  and  dipped  ip  sweetness,  till 

H^  tastes  the  high  communion  of  his  thoughts, 

With  all  existences  in  earth  and  heaven^ 

That  meet  him  in  the  charm  of  grace  and  power. 

*Tis  not  the  noisy  babbler,  who  displays, 

In  studied  phrase>,  and  ornate  epithet, 

And  rounded  period,  poor  and  vapid  thoughts. 

Which  peep  from  out  the  cumbrous  ornaments 

That  overload  their  littleness;    Its  wotds 

Are  few,  but  deep  and  solemn ;  and  they  break 

Fresh  from  the  fount  of  feeling,  and  are  fiill 

Of  all  that  passion,  which,  on  Carmel,  fired 

The  holy  prophet,  when  his  lips  were  coals. 

His  language  wingM  with  terror,  as  when  bolts 

Leap  from  tlie  brooding  tempest,  armed  with  wrath, 

ComiHission'd  to  affright  us,  and  destroy. 


THE  WEAVER'S  SONG- 

Weave,  brothers,  weave  !-r«Swiftty  throw 

The  shuttle  athwart  the  loom, 
And  show  us  how  brightly  your  flowers  grow. 

That  have  beauty,  but  no  perfume  1 
Come,  show  us  the  rose,  with  a  hundred  dyes. 

The  lily  that  hath  no  spot ; 
The  violet,  deep  as  your  (rue  loves'  eyes. 
And  the  little  forget-me-not! 

Sing,  brothers,  sing !  wearve  and  sing ! 

'Tis  good  both  to  sing  and  to  weave: 
'Tis  better  to  work  than  live  idle; 
'Tis  better  to  shig  than  to  grieve. 

Weave,  brothers,  weave ! — Weave  and  bid 

The  colours  of  sun-set  glow ! 
Let  grace  in  each  gliding  thread  be  hid. 

Let  beauty  about  you  blow ! 
Let  your  skein  be  long,  and  your  silk  be  fine, 

And  your  hands  both  firm  and  sure. 
And  time  nor  chance  shall  your  work  untwine. 

But  all — ^like  a  truth— endure ! 
So— ^sing,  &c. 
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Weave,  brothers,  wenve ! — Toil  is  ouw ; 
But  toil  18  the  lot  of  men : 
^    One  gathers  the  fruit,  one  gathers  the  flowers, 
One  soweth  the  seed  again ! 
There's  not  a  creature,  from  the  thronM  king 

To  the  peasant  that  delves  the  soil. 
That  knows  half  the  pleasure  the  seasons-  bring. 
If  he  have  not  his  share  of  toil ! 

So-— sing,  &c.^  \ 


VOICE  OF  THE  PESTILENCE. 

Breathless  the  course  of  the  Pale  White  Horse, 

Bearing  the  ghastly  form — 
Rapid  and  dark  as  the  spectre  bark  t 

When  it  sweeps  befote  the  storm! 
Balefolly  bright  through  the  torrid  night 

Ensanguined  meteors  glare- 
Fiercely  the  spires  of  volcanic  fires   . 

Stream  on  the  sulphurous  air! 

Shades  of  the  slain  through  the  murderer's  brain 
Flit  terrible  and  drear — 

Shadowy  and  swift  the  black  storm  drift 
Doth  tremble  the  atmosphere ! 

But  swifter  than  all,  with  a  darker  pall 
Of  terror  around  my  path, 

I  have  arisen  from  my  lampless  prison- 
Slave  of  the  High  Giod's  wrath! 

A  deep  voice  went  from  the  firmament. 

And  it  pierced  the  caves  of  earth — 
Therefore  I  came  on  my  wings  of  flame 

From  the  dark  place  of  my  birth ! 
And  it  said,  *^Go  forth  from  the  south  to  the  north, 

Over  yon  wandering  ball — 
Sin  is  the  King  of  the  doomed  thing, 

And  the  sin»beguiled  must  fall !" 

Forth  from  the  gate  of  the  Uncreate, 

From  the  portals  of  the  abyss—* 
From  the  caverns  dim  where  vague  forms  swim, 

And  shapeless  chaos  is ! 
From  Hades'  womb— from  the  joyless  tomb 
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Of  £reliii9  and  Old  Nigkl— 
From  the  unseen  deep  where  Death  and  Sleep 

Brood  in  their  mystic  might — , 
I  come^ — I  come — before  me  are  dumb 

The  nations  aghast  for  dread—* 
Lo !  I  have  past  as  the  desert  blast. 

And  the  millions  of  earth  lie  dead. 

A  Toioe  of  fear  from  the  hemisphere 

Tracketh  me  where  I  fly— ^ 
Earth  weeping  aloud  for  her  widowhood— 

A  wild  and  desolate  cry ! 
Thrones  and  dominions  beneath  my  pinions 

Cower  li^e  meanest  things — 
Melt  from  my  presence  the  pride  and  the  pleasance 

Of  pallor-stricken  kings ! 
Sorrow  and  mourning  supremely  scorning, 

My  throne  in  the  boundless  air — 
My  chosen  shroud  is  the  dark-plumed  cloud*— 

Which  the  whirling  breezes  bear! 

Was  I  not  borne  on  the  wings  of  the  mom 

From  the  JBfigles  of  Jessore, 
Over  the  plain  of  the  purple  main  ^ 

To  the  far  Mountain  shore  T 
To  the  isles  which  sleep  on  the  sunbright  deep 

Of  a  coral-paved  sea ; 
Where  the  blue  waves  welter  beneath  the  shelter 

Of  Heaven's  serenity  ? 
From  the  womb  of  the  waters,  athirst  for  slaughters, 

I  rose  tliat  thirst  to  sate— 
These  green  isles  are  mves  in  the  waste  of  the  waves — 

This  beauty  is  desolate ! 
From  the  wide  Erythrean  the  noise  of  my  paean 

Rolled  on  the  southern  blast — 
Eternal  Taurus  made  answering  chorus 

From  the  glaciers  lone  and  vast! 
Did  I  not  pass  his  granite  mass; 

And  the  rigid  Caucasian  hill- 
Over  burning  sands— over  frost-chained  lands, 

Borne  at  my  own  wild  will? 

Then  hark  to  the  beat  of  my  hastening  feet, 

Thou  shrined  in  the  sea; 
Where  are  the  dreams  tliat  the  ocean  streams 

Would  be  safety  unto  thee? 
Awaken!  awaken!  my  wings  are  shaken, 

Athwart  the  troubled  sky 
Streams  the  red  glance  of  meteor  lance 

And  the  glare  of  my  eager  eye. 
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Hearken,  oh  hearken !  my  eokning  shall  darken 

The  light  of  thy  featal  cheer; 
Id  Uiy  atorm-rocked  home  on  the  northern  foam* 
*     Nanling  of  Ocean — hear  !*" 
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THE  MAN  OF  ROSS.  - 

"  Riae^  honest  moae^  and  sing  the  Man  of  Ross.'* 

The  true  history  and  character  of  the  indiyidual,  to  whom  the  muse 
of  Pope,  thuf  invokedy  arose  and  ^ve  immortality  in  song,  are  but 
little  known  to  the  world  at  large,  sath6ugh  almost  every  reader  of  the 
poet's  lines  must  haye  felt  an  mterest  in  a  being  so  noble  as  the  Man 
of  Ross  was  there  represented  to  be.  John  Kyne  was  the  proper  ap- 
pdlation  of  the  person  whom  local  circumstanoes  caused  to  bear  the 
title  of  the  Man  of  Ross.  He  was  a  natiye  of  the  parish  of  Dymock, 
in  the  eounty  of  Gloucester,  and  was  bom  on  the  St2d  of  May,  1637. 

At  the  decease  of  his  father,  John  Eyrie,  who  was  the  elder  of  two 
sons,  found  himself  inheritor  of  little  more  than  the  family  dwelling* 
house  in  the  town  of  Ross  ifx  Herefbrdshire,  tc^ether  with  a  few 

Etches  of  land  in  the  naghbourhood.  But  these  possessions  seem  to 
ve  been  quite  sufficient  to  maintain  him  respectably,  as  he  did  not 
follow  up  the  profession  of  the  law,  but  permanently  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  the  district  of  his  nativity.  In  truth,  his  frugal  way  of  life, 
as  well  as  his  economical  and  judiaous  mode  of  manaemg  his  proi>erty, 
soon  placed  him  in  the  most  easy  circumstanoes,  and  enabled  him  to 
make  repeated  aceesmons,  by  ourchase,  to  the  patrimony  which  had 
descended  to  him.  But,  though  frugal  in  his  habits,  the  subject  of  our 
notice  was  far,  very  far  indeed,  from  exhibiting  at  any  period  of  his 
career  a  spirit  of  avarice  or  money-hoarding.  On  the  contrary,  he  was 
endowed  with  pne  of  the  most  generous  and  noble  hearts  that  ever  fell 
to  the  lot  of  man,  and  hence,  in  reality,  bis  celebrity,  hence  the  inunor- 
tality  of  his  name  as  the  Man  of  Ross.  It  was  as  a  most  extensive 
and  unostentatious  benefactor  of  his  species  that  Pope  enshrined  John 
Eyrie  in  undying  verse,  and  gave  his  name  to  aQ  coming  time. 

The  portraits  of  the  Man  of  Ross  display  a  re^lar,  well-formed 
countenance,  rather  square  in  general  outline,  and  stnldngly  expressive 

*  The  moft  noent  aocoontf  state  that  die  mortality  from  cholera  in  London  li  fiiffhtiul»  and 
the  dda  of  the  beat  phrMioana  ia  eierdnd  In  vain.  In  one  week  more  tfafm  SOOiihaTB  died 
in  that  d^  alfl|ie»  The  dinaae  m  lagmg  in  difierent  porta  of  the  kingdom,  among  the  poor 
and  the  rial. 
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of  mild  cheerfulness  and  benevolence.  The  brow  is  open  and  expan- 
sive. In  person,  he  was  tall,  thin,  and  well-shaped,  and  during  his 
whole  life  his  usual  attire  was  a  suit  of  brown,  after  the  fashion  of  th^ 
day.  He  maintained  his  health  by  regular  exerdse  from  his  jrouth 
upwards,  turning  his  own  hands  to  service  in  his  favourite  pursuits  of 
horticulture  and  planting.  A  spade  and  a  watering-pot  were  usually' 
seen  in  his^  grasp,  as  he  passed  backwards  and  forwards  between  his 
dwelling  and  his  fields.  Having  speedily  increased  his  means,  as  we 
have  said,  and  made  his  mcome  respectable,  he  lived  well,  and  enjoyed 
himself  frequently  with  his  friends,  though  much  company  was  not 
agreeable  to  him.  It  was  his  practice,  as  Ins  habits  became  fixed,  to 
entertain  a  party  of  bis  acquaintance^  on  every  market-day,  and  on 
every  fair-day,  in  the  town  of  Ross.  Nine,  eleven,  or  thirteen  (he 
seemed  partial  to  odd  numbers,^  were  the  usual  sum  of  the  guests  at 
the  invitation  dinners.  His  disnes  were  plain  and  gdod,  and  the  only 
beverages  which  appeared  on  his  table  were  malt  li(^uor  and  cider.  At 
ordinary  times,  moreover,  he  loved  dearly  to  see  his  neighbours  drop- 
ping in  upon  him  in  the  evening,  was  cheerful  always  with  them,  en- 
joyed a  pleasant  tale,  and  Was  uniformly  discomposed  and  sad  when 
time  brought  round  the  parting  hour.  His  character  is  truthfully  de- 
picted in  the  following  unes  of  Pope.  Throughout  his  long  life  of 
eighty-seven  years,  bis  benevolence  did  not  tire — his  care  of  the  poor 
was  incessant,  he  settled  their  disputes  and  ministered  to  their  relief. 

<'  Bat  all  our  praises  why  should  lords  engross? 
Rise,  honest  ranse !  and  sing  the  man  of  Ross: 
Pleased  Vaga  echoes  throng  ber  winding  bounds, 
And  rapid  Severn  hoarse  applause  resounds. 
Who  hung  with  woods  yon  mountain's  sultry  brow? 
From  the  dry  rock  who  bade  the  water  flow  ? 
Not  to  the  skies  in  useless  columns  tost, 
Or  in  proud  falls  magnificently  lost, 
But  clear  and  artless,  pouring  through  the  plain 
Health  to  the  sick,  and  solace  to  the  swain. 
Whose  causeway  parts  the  vale  with  shady  rowsl 
Whose  seats  the  weary  traveller  repose? 
Who  taught  that  heaven-directed  spire  to  rise? 
'Thb  Man  of  Bo^,^  each  lisping  babe  replies! 
Behold  the  |narket-place  witn  poor  o'erspread — 
The  Man  of  Ross  divides  the  weekly  bread. 
He  feeds  yon  almshouse,  neat,  but  void  of  state, 
Where  Age  and  Want  Bit  smiling  at  the  gate. 
Him  portioned  maids,  apprenticed  orphans  blessM, 
The  young  who  labour,  and  the  old  who  rest. 
Is  any  sick?  the  Man  of  Ross  relieves, 
Prescribes,  attends,  the  med'cine  makes,  and  gives. 
Is  there  a  variance?  enter  but  his  door, 
Balked  are  the  courts,  and  contest  is  no  more." 

The  town  which  Mr.  Kyrle  so  long  adorned  was  justly  proud  of  him 
during  his  life  and  deeply  reverencecf  his  memory  when  he  was  laid  in 
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his  tomb.  The  name  of  the  Man  of.  Ross  was  not  bestowed  in  the 
first  instance  by  Pope,  but  was  previously  the  commpn  and  popular 
designation  of  Mr.Kyrle  in  the  country  around  Ross.  He  never 
married.  The  poor  of  the  district  were  his  children  and  his  family. 
From  them  he  was  removed  at  a  venerable  age,  and  the  whole  popu- 
latio^  followed  the  remains  of  the  good  man  to  the  grave.  He  died  on 
the  20tb  Nov.,  1724. 


FIRST  IMPRESSIONS  OF  FATHER  MATHEW.  • 

(From  his  addretft  to  the  Major  of  New  York,  a  few  weeks  after  his  arrival  in 

America.) 

Fb,om  the  moment  I  caught  the  first  glimpse  of  American  land  every 
incident  has  awakened  renewed  pleasure  and  delight.  I  have  gazed 
widi  rapture  on  the  Ibold  outline  of  your  coast,  and  have  admired  the 
beautiful  scenery  of  your  noble  bay,  unrivalled  for  its  maritime  capa- 
bilities, and  designed  by  nature  as  the  entrepot  of  trade  and  of  com- 
merce for  the  Western  world.  I  have  seen  your  majestic  rivers  dotted 
with  richly  freighted  vessels,  bearing  the  teeming  produce  of  your  luxu- 
riant soil  to  far  distant  nations;  and,  oh,  sir,  I  could  not  look  on  these 
winged  messengers  of  peace  and  plenty  without  associatmg  with  them 
the  ma^animous  bounty  of  a  brave  people  to  our  afflicted  nation.  I 
have  visited  your  busy  warehouses,  your  thronged  streets,  and  bustling 
thoroughfares,  and  have  been  forcibly  struck  with  those  exterior  evi- 
dences of  mercantile  greatness  and  prosperity  which  shadow  forth  the 
hi^h  commerdal  destmy  that  yet  awaits  your  already  glorious  republic. 

I  have  seen  in  the  comfort  and  abundance  enjoyed  by  all,  in  the  total 
absence  of  squalid  poverty,  and  in  the  liberal  remuneration  which 
awaits  honest  toil,  proofs  of  prosperity  which  contrast  strikingly  with 
scenes  that  have  often  harrowed  my  soul,  in  that  poor  old  country 
which,  trodden  down  and  oppressed  as  she  is,  is  still  the  land  of  my 
birth  and  my  afiections.  I  have  visited  your  God-like  institutions,  up- 
held with  a  munificence  worthy  of  your  mighty  republic,  by  which  you 
imitate,  at  an  humble  distance,  the  mercy  of  the  Redeemer,  making 
^'the  blind  to  see  and  the  dumb  to  speak.''  I  have  minutely  inspect^ 
their  internal  arrangements,  and  witnessed,  with  intense  satisfaction, 
the  philanthropic  system,  and  the  absence  of  all  religious  exclusion, 
on  which  those  asylums,  sacred  to  humanity,  are  basedand  conducted. 

I  have  also  inspected  with  admiration  that  stupendous  structure,  the 
high  bridge;  the  reservoirs  sufficiently  capacious  to  supply  an  abun- 
dance of  the  purest  water  to  your  multitudmous  citizens.  Magnificent 
works,  far,  far  surpassing  the  boasted  aaueducts  of  ancient  Rome.  Nor, 
in  my  mtercouise  amongst  your  people,  could  I  overlook  that  manly 
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indepeodenoe  of  character,  that  decorEtm  and  aelf-r^spectf  so  worthy  of 
freemen,  which  characterize  American  citizens;  and  which  may  be  ol^ 
served  as  well  ih  the  joyous  celebration  of  their  iMitional  fetes,  as  ill 
their  commingling  with  each  other  in  the  active  duties  of  social  life. 

Oh>  sir,  what  a  powerful  influexice  must  the  example  of  muik  a 
people  necessarily  exercise  on  the  distresses  of  mankind ;  After  yeais 
of  toil  and  anxiety,  I  am  cheered  and  consoled  to  find  my  hmoUe  efforts 
worthy  of  subh  high  approval;  and  I  feel  inspired  with  a  new  energy 
to  commence,  with  the  Divine  assistance,  my  exertions  in  the  States 
under  such  glorious  auspices. 

Joining  in  the  aspirations  of  one  of  your  most  distinguished  VreA^ 
dents,  I  fervently  {May  that  *^he  who  holds  in  his  hands  the  destinies 
of  nations  may  make  yours  worthy  of  the  favours  he  lias  bestowed ; 
and  vriAk  pure  hearts,  pure  hands,  and  sleepless  vigilance,  that  you  may 
guard  and  defend  to  the  end  of  time  the  great  cha^e  he  has  committed 
to  your  keeping*'' 


PE06RE8S  OP  TCBCPSmANOB  UT  AMEKICA*    * 

It  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to  possess,  in  connexion  with 
the  foregcMng  remarks  oy  the  ''Apostle  of  Temperance,"  the  foHowii^ 
statement  or  the  beginmng  and  progress  of  the  Temperance  reform  in 
the  United  States. 

''The  first  periodical  devoted  exclusively  to  temperance  was  puUished 
at  Albany  in  New  York,  and  was  called  ^  the  Temperance  Recorder/ 
Of  this  paper  twenty  thousand  copies  of  the  first  number  were  gra«> 
tuitously  distribitted  at  the  expense  of  one  of  our  most  wealthy  and 
benevolent  citizens  (the  Honourable  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer^of  Albany ,) 
who,  in  addition,  subsequently  contributed  large  sums  to  advance  the 
cause.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years^  the  circmation  of  this  paper  bad 
increased  to  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  copies  monthly*  For 
two  years,  a  Quarterly  Temperance  Magazine  was  aJso  {)ublished,  for 
which  some  of  the  most  able  men  of  our  country  were  writers,  it  being 
intended  chiefly  to  influence  the  educated  classes.  Another  very  im^ 
portant  efibrt  was  the  getting  up  of  a  Temperance  Almanac*  Of  this 
useful  publication  one  press  alone  in  one  year,  printed  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  copies,  which  were  sold  at  about  two  pounds  sterlmg 
the  thousand.  A  powei^fiU  argumentative  paper,  entitled  "  the  Ox  IMsr 
course,''  aimed  particularly  at  the  traffic,  was  also  printed  and  cir- 
culated to  the  number  of  two  millions  and  two  hundred  thousand — a 
copy  for  every  family  in  our  nation*  While  this  amount  of  printing 
was  going  on  in  the  state  of  New  York,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Temperance  Society,  the  Religious  Tract  Society  issued  millicms  of 
pages  on  the  subject.    The  Seaman's  Friend  Society,  also  made  great 
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efforts  to  benefit  seunen^  and  enlighten  them  as  to  the  effect  of  strong 
drink.    .  . 

*^  Grentlemeil  of  wealth,  who  did  not  become  members  of  the  society, 
contributed  largely  to  our  funds,  hoping  in  that  way  to  be  the  means 
of  benefiting  their  country.  On  one  occaaon,  when  a  ereat  object  was 
to  be  attained,  fifteen  gentlemen  of  influence  and  wealth  each  gave  one 
thpusand  dollars.  The  New  York  State  Society  alone  has  expended 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  circulated  nearly 
fifteien  millicms  of  periodicals^  tracts,  almanacs,  &c. 

'^  At  a  very  early  period  one  of  our  most  prominent  objects  was  to 
organize  the  whole  oountry  mto  societies—the  American  society  at  the 
head, then  the, stale, county,  town,and  school-district  societies,  the  small- 
est-bein^  4iuxiliary  to  the  next  above  it,  and  so  on,  up  to  the  parent 
society,  m  order  that  once  in  every  year  the  total  results  of  the  general 
efforts  might  be  brought  to  one  point.  In  the  state  of  New  YorK  alone, 
we  had  about  two  uiouss^  societies,  numbering  from  four  to  five 
hundred  thousand  members,  and  in  all  the  Union,  nearly  ten  thousand 
societies,  and  about  two  millkns  of  members.  The  opmion  at  length 
became  v^  gooeral,  that  to  make,  vend,  or  drink  ardent  spirits  as  a 
beverage,  was  immoral,  and  should  cease.  National  and  State,  county 
and  town,  temperance  conventidns,  had  declared  this  to  be  their  opinion ; 
relimous  bodies  had  also  expressed  the  same  sentiment.  Spirits  were 
excinded  from  the  sideboard  and  table,  and  few  but  such  as  disregarded 

SuUic  opinion  were  found  to  centime  their  use.  ^  Such  an  effect  was  pro- 
uced  on  their  manufacture,  that  out  of  1200  di^iDeries  which  had  ex- 
isted  in  the  stateof  New  York  at  the  commeneement  of  the  temperance 
rdbrmation  in  1826,  less  than  200  now  remain,  the  consumption  of  ar- 
dent spirits  throughout  the  whole  Union  being  r^uced  from  nve-eighths 
to  three-fourths.  In  consequence  of  facts  collected  with  ereat  care,  and 
placed  before  the  uiulerwriters  of  New  York,  which  proved  beyond  ques- 
tion, that  by  far  the  ^eater  part  of  all  the  disasters  at  sea  were  occa- 
sioned by  tbie  use  of  spirit,  they  unanimously  resolved  to  take  off  five  per 
cent*  on  the  premium  of  insurance  of  all  vessels  sailing  on  the  temperance 
principle,  and  also  voted  fifteen  hundred  dollars  to  place  temperance 
papers  on  board  ships  sailing  from  the  various  ports  of  the  United 
States.  This  was  not  done  as  a  temperance  movement,  but  from  mo- 
tives of  self-interest,  on  the  same  prmdple  as  they  would  have  voted 
money  to  save  any  property  in  jeopardy.  Our  cause  was  also  much 
benefited  by  the  government  of  the  United  States  voting  to  do  away 
with  the  spirit  rations  m  the  army.*' — {JidavtmC) 
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MEHEMET  ALL  • 

This  cefebrated  man,  who  died  recently  at  Alexandria,  had  ris^ 
from  an  obscure  origin  to  a  station  of  aach  distinction  as  few  men  at- 
tain to.  The  history  of  his  life  forms  one  of  the  most  striking  portioDs 
of  the  history  of  the  East  for  a  long  series  of  years. 

Mehemet  Ali  was  bom  at  the  town  of  Cavalla,  in  Ronmelia^  the 
ancient  Macedonia.  In  Mahommedan  countries,  the  natives  ke^  no 
reckoning  of  their  age,  and  the  pasha  could  not  tell  predsely  what  bis 
own  age  was:  but  he  was  easily  flattered  mto  the  belief  that  he  was 
bom  in  the  same  year  that  gave  birth  to  the  two  most  illustrious  heroes 
of  the  present  era — Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
— 1769,  thus  making  him  at  his  deaUi  of  the  age  of  ^hty  years,  which 
may  be  considered  correct  within  a  year  or  two.  T&  commenced  life 
as  a  tobacconist  in  his  native  town,  but  he  afterwards  volunteered  into 
the  army,  to  which  his  taste  was  more  congenial.  In  his  new  career^ 
he  soon  obtained  high  favour  with  the  Grovemor  of  Cavalla,  by  his 
efficient  assistance  in  quelling  a  rebelUon  and  dispersing  a  band  of 
pirates;  and  on  the  death  of  ms  commanding  officer  he  was  appointed 
to  succeed  him,  and  married  his  widow. 

Mehemet  Ali  was  installed  in  the  pashalic  of  Sgjrpt  m  1806,  on 
condition  that  he  should  send  to  the  Sultan  4,000  purses,  which  repre- 
sented at  that  time  the  sum  of  about  £24,000  sterling.  The  pasha- 
lic of  Egypt  was  then  commonly  called  the  pashalic  of  Cairo,  and 
it  extended  only  to  Middle  Egypt  and  the  Delta;  Upper  Egypt  being 
divided  into  several  districts  and  administered  hj  die  Mameluke  Beys, 
and  Alexandria  with  a  part  of  the  westem  province,  by  a  pasha  inde- 
pendent of  the  pasha  of  Cairo.  A  few  months  after  the  installation  of 
Mehemet  Ali  in  the  pashalic  of  Egypt,  the  Porte  consented  to  give  him 
also  the  pashalic  of  Alexandria,  as  a  reward  for  the  services  he  had 
rendered  to  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  1807,  on  the  occasion  of  the  evacu- 
ation of  Lower  Egypt  and  the  city  of  Alexandria  l?y  the  English^ 

After  the  destruction  of  tiie  Mamelukes,  he  made  himself  master  of 
Upper  Egypt;  he  obtained  from  the  Sublune  Porte  the  government  of 
that  part  of  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  considerably  increased 
the  land  tax  and  the  duties  of  customs  on  the  internal  trade. 

He  received  orders  from  the  Porte  to  attack  and  disperse  the  Waha- 
bees,  a  fanatical  sect  of  the  Mahommedan  religion,  who  had  pillaged 
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the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  and  in  the  year  1811  he  sent  his 
army  in  Arahia  against  the  Wahabees.  This  war  lasted  six  years, 
cost  the  viceroy  immense  sums  of  money,  and  a  great  nmnber  of  men, 
and  was  finally  brought  to  a  close  by  Ibrahim  rasha.  In  1813,  Me- 
hemet  Ali  himself  went  to  the  Hedjaz  for  a  time,  to  hasten  the' result  of 
the  expedition.  During  his  absence,  the  Porte,  jealous  of  his  power, 
secretly  appointed  Lateef  Pasha,  viceroy  of  Egypt,  but  Mohammed 
Bey,  Mehemet  Ali^s  Minister  of  war,  pret^ndin^  to  enter  into  the 
views  of  Lateef  Pasha,  engaged  him  to  declare  Imnself  publicly  vice- 
roy of  Eg]rpt,  and  then  decapitated  him. 

In  1815,  Mehemet  AB,  convinced  of  the  great  advantages  of  disci-- 
pline'and  miUtarv  tactics  in  the  art  of  warfare,  resolved  upon  having 
his  army  properly  drilled;  but  his  soldiers  v^re  very  averse  to  this 
measure,  and  threatened  an  insurrection.  He  therefore  sent  his  muti- 
nous troops  into  Ethiopia,  under  his  third  son,  Ismael  Pasha,  who  on 
that  occasion  conquered  the  provmces  of  Dongola,  Berber,  Shendy, 
Sennaar,  and  Cordo&n,  whilst  he  raised  a  new  army,  which  was  drilled 
by  French  and  Italian  officers.  He  then  offered  the  Sultan  to  assist 
in  ouelling  the  Greek  insurrection  against  the  Porte,  and,  on  the  16th 
of  July,  lo24,  Mehemet  All's  fleet,  counting  of  one  hundred  and  sixty* 
three  vessels,  sailed  for  the  Morea,  under  the  command  of  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  who,  for  three  years,  kept  the  country  in  subjectbn,  but  was 
o^^ed  to  retreat  after  the  battle  of  Nararino  on  the  26th  of  Octobier, 

In  1830,  the  Porte  conferred  upon  him  the  administration  of  the 
island  of  Candia.  He  then  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  possession 
of  Syria,  and  6,000  Egyptians  having  emigrated  to  that  country  he 
demanded  the  restitution  of  them  froni  Abddlah  Pa^a,  the  governor 
of  Acre.  The  reply  he  obtained  wa^,  that  the  enngrants  were  mibjects 
of  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  that  they  w£re  in  the  Sultan's  dominions  aa 
well  in  Svria  as  in  Egypt.  The  viceroy,  enraged  at  this  answer,  sent 
him  word  that  he  himself  would  come  and  take  his  6,000  subjects,  and 
"one  man  more."  Accordingly,  on  Ae  2d  of  November,  lo31,  Me- 
hemet Ali  sent  into  Syria  a  powerful  army,  under  command  of  his  son, 
Ibrahim  Pasha,  who,  in  a  few  months,  reduced  the  whole  country  to 
submission.  On  this  the  Porte  declared  Mehemet  Ali  ti  rebel,  and 
sent  ai  strong  army  into  Syria,  but  Ibrahim  Pasha's  troops  iqvariably 
overcame  the  Sultan's,  and  several  important  battles  were  fought,  which 
insured  to  the  Egyptians  the  possession  of  the  country.  The  Euro- 
pean powers  interfered,  and,  imder  their  guarantee,  peace  was  signed 
on  the  14th  of  May,  1833.  Syria  and  the  district  Adana  were  ced^  to 
Mehemet  Ali,  in  conjunction  with  the  pashalic  of  Egypt,  on  his  ac- 
knowledging himself  a  vassal  of  the  Suitan,  and  enga^mg  to  remit  to 
the  Porte  the  same  tribute  as  the  former  pashas  of  Syria.  According 
to  this  arrangement  Mehemet  Ali  paid  for  Egypt  12,000  purses;  Syria 
and  Adana,  18,000  nurses;  and  Candia,  2,0(K)  purses;  maldng  together 
^,000  purses,  or  dkl60,000  sterling  per  annum. 
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Mehemet  Ali  continiied  in  the  qoiet  .possession  of  Syria  until  1839, 
but  the  Porte  disliked  y^rj  much  the  occupation  of  that  country  by  the 
Viceroy  of  E^pt,  so  that  after  organizing  an  army  and  a  strong  fleet 
in  the  Winmng  of  1839,  the  Sultan  Mabmoud  9ent  his  troops  into 
Syria  under  the  command  of  Hafiz  Pasha^  to  expel  the  Egyptians,  but 
Ibrahim  Pa^  proved  too  powerful  for  him,  and  the  ^rkish  army 
had  to  jnetreat.  England,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  then,  in  com* 
junction  with  tilxe  Porte,  signed  a  treaty  on  the  15th  of  July,  1840,  and 
mformed  Mehemet  Ali  that  he  was  no  longer  to  remain  in  Syria ;  but 
tbe  viceroy,  confiding  in  the  promised  assistance  of  the  French,  seeooed 
determined  to  keep  tne  country. 

The  allied  powers,  finding  that  the  viceroy  would  not  evacuate  Syria, 
by  fkir  Oeans,  determjined  upon  driving  lum  out  bv  force.  The  first 
^igagement  took  place  on  the  10th  of  October,  lo4Q,  near  Beyrout, 
when  the  Egyptian  army  was  completely  routed,  and  the  town  taken. 
Caififa  and  Saida  were  bombarded  in  the  same  month,  Tripoli  and  Tar- 
sdus  soon  fc^wed,  and  on  the  3d  of  November,  of  the  same  year,  the 
bombardment  and  taking  of  Acre,  in  the  short  space  of  four  hours,  ought 
to  have  convinced  Mehemet  Ali  that  anv  further  resistance  was  useless. 
The  town  of  Akxandria  was  blodcaded  by  an  English  squadron;  still 
Mehemet  Ali  was  not  inclined  to  submit,  as  he  entertained  hopes  that 
France  would  come  to  his  aid,  but  in  the  end  he  found  he  could  no 
longer  temporize,  and  acceded  to  the  terms  proposed,  the  hereditary 
pashalic  of  Egypt  in  his  own  f^iauly  being  secured  to  him. 

The  withdrawal  of  tiie  EWptian  troops  from  Syria  commenced  in 
December,  1840,  when  d4,0(K)  men  and  6,000  women  and  children 
took  the  road  of  the  Desert  to  Suez;  but  what  with  sickness,  desertion, 
privatbn,  and  the  opposition  they  encountered  on  their  march,  not 
35,000  reaehed  Egypt.  Ibrahim  Pasha  proceeded  by  sea  from  Gaza, 
with  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  landed  at  Damietta,  on  the  21st  of 
February,  1841,  whilst  the  remainder  of  the  troops  marched  by  £1 
Arish.  Before  the  evacuation  xX  Svria,  the  Egyptian  army  consisted 
of  85,000  men;  of  these  only  33,000  returned  to  their  country. 

The  firman  sent  by  the  Sultan  to  Mehemet  Ali,  was  dated  from  Con- 
stantinople, the  13th  of  February,  1841,  and,  after  some  modifications, 
was  finally  accepted  by  Mehemet  Ali,  on  the  10th  of  June,  1841. 
The  following  are  the  conditions  on  which  Mehemet  Ali  was  granted 
the  hereditary  pashalic  of  Egypt: — 

1.  Tbe  succession  to  the  government  of  E^pt  within  its  ancient 
boundaries  to  descend  in  a  direct  line  to  Mehemet  All's  male  posterity, 
from  the  elder  to  the  elder,  among  the  sons  and  grandsons — ^the  nomi- 
nation to  be  made  hj  the  Sublime  Porte. 

2. '  The  pasha  of  £gypt  to  rank  as  a  vizier  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
without  having  in  his  cnaracter,  with  the  exception  of  hereditary  ri^t, 
any  other  prerogatives  than  those  enjoyed  by  other  viziers. 

3.  All  treati^  entered  into  between  the  Sublime  Porte  and  the  Euro* 
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pean  powers  are  to  apply  to  Egypt  as  well  as  to  any  other  part  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire. 

4.  The  pasha  has  axithority  to  cxm  his  own  mpney  in  Egypt,  but 
the  coins  are  to  bear  the  name  of  the  Sultan. 

5.  The  standing  army  of  £Wpt  is  to  be  composed  of  18,000  men, 
and  400  men  are  to  be  sent  yearly  to  Constantinople. 

6.  llie  Viceroy  of  i^gypt  has  the  right  to  appoint  officers,  of  the 
land  and  sea  forces  up  to  the  raidc  of  colonel  and  oelow  that  of  general 
of  brigadey  iKit  a  general  of  brigade  being  a  pasha,  the  Porte  alone  can 
namepashas» 

7.  The  Viceroy  of  Egypt  cannot  build  ve8s6b  of  war  without  au- 
thority from  the  Sublime  Porte. 

8.  The  yearly  tribute  payable  by  the  p^a  of  Egypt  to  the  Sub- 
lime Porte,  fixed  at  $2,000,000,  has  since  been  reduced  to  a  millicxi 
and  a  third  of  Spanish  pillared  dk)llars,  about  £270,000  sterling. 

9.  The  heremtary  title  is  liable  to  revocation,  should  any  of  Me* 
hemet  Ali's  successors  infringe  any  of  the  aforesaid  conditions. 

The  Sublime  Porte  also  granted  to  Mehemet  AH,  without  the  here* 
ditary  successicm,  the  government  of  the  provinces  of  Nubia,  Darfdur, 
Sennaar,  and  Cordofiin,  and  all  the  territories  annexed  thereto,  situate 
outofi^pt,  .    '         . 

The^  pasha  of  Egypt  differs  frc»n  the  other  pashas  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  in  that  the  K>nner  collects  the  revalues  himself,  whilst  the  law 
of  the  empire  is  that  pashas  are  not  to  collect  the  revenues. 

Until  last  year  Menemet  Ali  enjoyed  a  very  strong  constitution;  his 
statore  was  short,  and  his  features  rormed  an  agreeable  and  animated 
physio^omy,  with  a  searching  look,  expressive  of  cunning,  nobleness, 
and  amiaUlity.  He  always  stood  very  upright,  and  it  was  remarkable, 
fixnn  its  being  unu^al  among  Turks,  that  &  was  in  the  habit  of  walk- 
ing up  and  tlown  in  his  apartments.  He  was  most  simple  in  his  dress, 
and  cleanly  in  his  person.  He  received  strong  impresfflons  easily,  and 
was  very  frank  and  open,  and  could  not  easily  conceal  his  mind.  He 
loved  his  children  with  gr^t  tenderness,  and  live(i  in  the  interior  of  his 
family  with  ^reat  simplicity  and  freedom  frxmi  restraint.  He  was  very 
fimd  of  playing  at  biiliiirds,  chess,  draughts,  and  cards.  In  his  latter 
years  he  became  very  merdtiil  and  humane,  imd  generally  forgave  the 
greatest  faults.  The  European  papers  were  translated  to  him,  and 
he  was  sensibly  affected  by  any  attacks  directed  against  him*  His 
activity  was  very  great.  He  slept  little  in  the  n%ht,  auji  invariably 
rose  before  sunrise.  He  received  daily  the  reports  oi  his  ministers,  dic- 
tated answers,  and  frequently  visited  any  improvements  or  charges 
going  on  in  the  public  works.  He  learned  to  read  (xoly  at  the  a^  of 
forty-five.  He  principally  studied  history,  and  was  particularly  inte- 
r^ted  vrith  the  lives  of  Napoleon  and  Alexander  tl^  Great. 

The  only  language  he  spoke  was  Turkish;  he  understood  Arabic, 
bat  did  not  like  to  speak  it.    The  late  Viceroy  did  not  observe  the 
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tenets  of  the  Mohammedan  religion  with  any  rigour,  and  never  cared 
about  fasting  m  the  month  of  Ramazan.  He  was  the  first  Moham- 
medan rul^r  who  granted  real  protection  to  Christians,  raised  them  to 
the  highest  ranks,  and  made  some  of  them  his  most  intimate  friends. 
His  freedom  fk>m  superstition  was  as  remarkable  as  his  toleration  in  re- 
ligion, and  in  many  wstances  he  shook  off  the  yoke  of  those  absurd 
prejudices  to  which  all  those  of  bis  faith  humbly  bow  their  heads. 

He  was  buried  at  Cairo,  b  a  new  alabaster  mosque  built  by  himsdf 
in  the  citadeh  '  The  procession  from  the  paboe  was  ctnnposed  of  a 
vast  concourse  of  the  people ;  of  the  European  consuls  in  uniform,  with 
many  of  the  European  residents,  and  a  great  number  of  troops  with 
arms  reversed.  On  emerging  from  the  palace  the  coffin  was  laid  at  the 
foot  of  the  grand  marble  staircase,,  the  attendants  ^thered  round,  and 
the  chief  mufti,  a  venerable  old  man,  advanced,  raised  his  hands,  and, 
amidst  profound  silence,- repeated  three  times^  with  a  pause  for  mental 
reflectiqn  between  each,  "^WaA  hoo  akboTy^  (God  is  great;)  after 
which,  he  twice  repeated,  ^^Salam  aleykaun/*  (Peace  be  with  you;) 
and  then  the  procession  started,  the  principal  officers  and  grandees 
emulating  each  other  for  the  honour  of  carrying  the  coffin  on  their 
shoulders.  On  passing  the  harem,  a  separate  building  a  little  to  the 
north  of  the  palace,  the  shrieks  and  lamentations  of  the  women  were 
most  piercing.  Twenty-six  buffaloes  were  killed  and  distributed  among 
the  poor,  with  twenty-six  camel  loads  of  bread  and  xlates,  and  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money. 

Mehemet  Ali*s  first  severe  illness  occurred  in  January,  1848,  when 
he  proceeded  to  Malta  and  Naples,  where,  having  rallied  a  little,  he 
returned  to  Egypt  in  April,  improved  in  bodily  ^Ith,  but  with  his 
constitution  shattered,  and  his  mental  faculties  totally  prostrated.  His 
appearance  had  undergone  a  complete  change;  his  eyes  had  lost  thai 
searching  and  intelligent  look  for  which  his  highness  was  so  remarkable ; 
his  cheeks  were  shrunk  and  his  voice  was  quite  feeble.  His  medical 
men  having  then  declared  his  total  unfitness  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of 
the  country,  the  late  Ibrahim  Pasha  assumed  the  reins  of  government, 
and  at  his  death  was  succeeded  by  Abbas  Pasha.  From  that  tone 
until  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death,  Mehemet  Ali  took  his  daily  drive 
in  his  carriage,  and  lived  in  his  palace  in  the  same  style  he  was  wont 
to  do,  but  none  except  -  his  imQ(iediate  attendants  were  permitted  to 
approach  him. 

He  had  many  children,  but  only  five  sons  and  three  daughters  are 
now  living,  viz.,  Said  Pasha,  Admiral  pf  the  Egyptian  fleet,  bom  in 
1818;  Hdeem  Bey,  born  in  1826;  Mehemet  Ali  Bey,  bom  in  1833; 
Nazleh  Hanum,  bom  in  1837,  widow  of  the  Defterdar  Mohammed  Bey ; 
Zeinab  Hanum,  bom  in  1824,  and  married  in  1845  to  Kamil  Pasha. 
Haleem  Bey  was  four  years  in  Paris,  where  he  received  a  liberal  edu- 
cation. Mehemet  All's  second  son,  after  the  late  Ibrahim  Pasha,  was 
Toussoon  Pasha,  bom  at  Cavalla,  who  left  an  only  son.  Abbas  Pasha, 
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bom  in  1813,  at  present  Viceroy  of  Egypt.  Tousspon  Pasha  died  of 
the  plague  at  the  camp  of  Damanhour  in*  1816.  Mehemet  Ali  had 
also  at  UaTalla,  by  the  same  wife,  a  third  son,  Ismael  Pasha,  who  died 
in  the  ^ar  in  Sennaar/  Another  son  of  Mehemet  Ali,  Hoossein  Bey, 
bom  in  1825,  died  in  1847  at  Paris,  where  he  had  been  sent  for  his  edu- 
cation. Mehemet  Ali  had  twelve  brothers  and  two  sisters,  all  of  whom 
are  dead.         , 
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ALBERT  GALLATIN.  • 

The  name  of  this  eminent  statesman  and  scholar  has  been  honoured 
in  this  country  and  Europe  for  more  than  half  a  century.  Bom  in  a 
foreign  land,  he  came  early  in  life  to  America,  bore  arms  as  a  volun* 
teer  during  our  struggle  for  independehce,  and  subsequently  became 
one  of  the  foremost  of  onr  citizens,  whether  we  regard  his  talents,  his 
services,  or  his  devotion  to  the  great  interests  of  the  republic.  The  fol- 
lowing sketch  presents  the  most  prominent  incidents  of  his  life,  but  we 
regret  that  we* have  not  room  for  a  more  extended  notice;  for  we  be- 
lieve it  highly  advantageous  to  trace  the  steps  and  to  mark  the  progress 
by  which  great  men  have  arrived  at  etninence.  Great  talents  and  splendid 
achievements,  it  is  true,  are  necessarily  confined  to  a  few ;  but  it  is  the 
dnty  of  every  individual  to  aim  at  excellence  in  his  own  sphere,  how- 
ever humble.  Many  of  the  same  qualities  are  requisite  to  make  a  good 
tradesman  or  skilful  mechanic,  which  are  needed  to  form  a  great  states- 
man or  general.  We  shall  find  that  such  a  man  was  early  xlistinguished 
from  the  frivolous  Or  dissolute  around  him  by  devotedness  to  his  object; 
that  he  made  it  his  study,  his  pleasure.  We  shall  find  that  he  was  not 
discouraged  by  difficulties,  but  rather  stimulated  by  them  to  more  vi- 
gorous efforts;  that  he  never  consulted  his  own  ease  or  gratification, 
when  they  stood  in  the  way  of  his  grand  design;  that  he  was  charac- 
terized by  a  disregard  to  trifles  of  all  sorts,  and  by  a  steady  aim  at  the 
most  important  ends.  Now  as  these,  among  other  good  qualities,  in- 
sured to  him  success  and  distinction,  so  we  may  be  assured  that  the 
same  causes  will  produce  the  same  efiects,  in  whatever  situations  they 
may  be  applied.    We  select  from  the  New  York  Evening  Post: 

**Albert  Gallatin  was  born  at  Geneva,  in  Switzerland,  on  the  29th 
day  of  January,  1761.  He  was  lefl  an  orphan  in  his  infancy,  and  was 
educated  under  the  maternal  care  of  a  distant  relation  and  very  dear 
friend  of  his  mother.  He  pursued  his  studiesln  Geneva,  and  graduated 
at  the  University  of  that  city  in  1779.  Among  his  teachers  at  that 
period  was  MQller,  the  celebrated  historian,  and  among  his  classmates 
was  Dumont,  the  friend  of  Mirabeau  and  the  interpi'eter  of  Bentham. 
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Contrary  to  the  vnshes,  but  without  the  opposition  of  his  relatiyes,  Mr. 
Gallatin  emigrated  to  the  United  States  m  the  nincfteenth  year  cnf  his 
a^e.  He  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  14th  July,  1780.  A  letter  fdlowed 
him  to  this  country  firom  La  Rochefoucauld  to  Dr.  Fraiddin,  requesting 
htm  to  take  a  little  interest  in  Gallatin  and  his  companion  who  embarked 
with  him.    iSloon  after  his  arrival  in  this  country ,  the  young  adventurer 

Eroceeded  to  Maine,  and  resided.at  Machias  and  Passamaquoddy,  where 
e  served  as  a  volunteer  under  Cpl.  John  Allen,  commander  of  the  fort 
of  Machias;  and  also  made  some  advances  to  sui^>ort  the  garrison. 

^^In  the  spring  of  1782,  throi^h  the  interest  of  Dr.  Cooper,  he  was 
chosen  instructor  of  the  French  language  in  Harvard  Univa^ty,  whidi 
tdace,  however,  he  soon  left  for  the  South.  In  the  winter  of  1783—4, 
ne  was  engaged  at  Itidimond,  in  prosecuting  the  claim  of  a  foreign  house, 
for  advances  made  to  the  State  of  Virginia,  which  brought  him  into 
contact  with  the  pubfic  men  of  that  State,  and  procured  for  him  tlie 
acquaintance  and  personal  friendship  of  Patrick  Henry.  In  1784—5, 
he  acquire  some  large  tracts  of  land  in  Western  Virginia,  on  which, 
with  tne  moderate  patrimony  which  he  had  then  received,  he  determined 
to  t^ke  up  his  permanent  residence.  Disturbances  among  the  Indians, 
and  other  circumstances,  compelled  him  to  abandon  the  project,  and  in 
1796  he  purchased  a  place  ana  settled  in  Fayette  county,  rennsylvania. 
He  was  elected  in  the  fall  of  1789  a  member  of  the  Convention  to 
amend  the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  in  which  Convention  he  unit^ 
himself  with  the  Democratic  party.  He  there  opposed  the  system  of 
immediate  electors  for  President,  and  favoured  umversal  suffrage  with- 
out distinctibn  of  colour. 

''In  1790  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State,,  to  which  post  he  continued  to  be  te-elected  till  he  look  a 
seat  in  Coneress,  about  two  years  after.  He  was  chosen  United  States 
Senator  in  1793,  but  was  declared  not^ntitled  to  a  seat,  because  not  a 
citizen  under  the  Constitution.  He  was  in  the  Senate,  therefore,  but 
two  months,  during  which  period  the  deliberations  of  that  body  were 
for  the  first  time  open  to  the  public.  Mr..  Gallatin  returned  to  Fayette 
countv  in  1794,  after  an  absence  of  eighteen  months,  during  which 
period,  or  immediately  after,  he  married  a  daughter  of  Commodore 
Nicholson,  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  revolutionary  war. 

"Shortly  after  his  return,  broke  forth  the  famous  'whiskw  insur- 
rection,* wnich  originated  in  Allegheny  county,  about  fifty  miles  from 
his  residence,  out  of  the  fordble  resistance  to  the  serving  of  writs 
against  distillers  who  had  not  paid  the  excise.  Forty  such  writs  had 
been  issued,  of  which  thirty-four  were  against  distillers  m.  Fayette 
county,  and  had  been  served  without  opposition.  The  distillers  then 
met  and  determined  to  resist.  In  the  rebellion. which  followed,  Mr. 
Gallatin  was  active  in  resisting  the  adoption  of  warlike  and  treasonable 
resolutions,  and  gradually  procuring  for  the  United  States  commis- 
sioners a  favouraole  reception. 
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**On  the  14th  of  October,  1795,  he  was  again  elected,  by  the  con- 
curring vote  of  all  parties,  member  of  the  legislature,  and  the  same 
day,  and  'without  his  knowledge,  a  member  of  Congress  for  the  adjacent 
district  of  Washington  and  Allegheny  counties.  He  took  his  seat  in 
Congress  in  Deceniber,  1795,  and  was  elected  by  the  same  district  three 
successive  terms,  and  would  have  been  the  fourth,  but  for  the  accession 
of  Thomas  Jefferson  to  the  Presidency,  by  whom  he  was  appobted 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  1801- 

''Mr.  Gallatin  addressed  himself  at  once  to  the  extinguishment  of 
the  public  debt,  which  amounted  to  over  $100,000,000.  Between  the 
1st  of  April,  1801,  and  the  1st  of  January,  1812,  the  disbursement  on 
account  of  the  pubHc  debt  was  $52,400,0W. 

"In  1813,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to  Grhent, 
and  during  his  absence  negotiated  at  London  the  commercial  convention 
between  this  country  and  England  which  succeeded  the  war.  The  rest 
of  his  public  life  was  passed  m  the  diplomatic  service.  He  was  a  mi- 
nister to  France  from  1816  to  1823,  within  which  period  he  was  depu- 
ted in  1817  to  the  Netherlands,  and  in  1818  to  England,  to  which  coun- 
try he  was  appointed  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  1826.  He  returned 
to  this  country  in  1827,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  During  this  period  he  has  constantly  kept  his  eye  upon  public 
affairs,  though  not  taking  any  public  responsibilities. 

"In  1840  he  pubhsh^  an  essay  on  the  North-eastern  Boundary 

Joestion,  and  more  recently  an  historical  dissertation  upon  the  map  of 
f  r.  Jay,  which  was  read  b^ore  the  New  York  Historical  Society.  He 
has  also,  since  his  retirement,  published  two  elaborate  and  ingenious 
pamphlets  on  the  currency;  To  Mr.  Grallatin,  as  much  as  any  one,  the 
dqUic  owes  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks  of  New 
York,  m  May,  1838. 

'^During  his  retirement,  Mr.  Gallatin  made  several  vahiaUe  con- 
tributions to  the  New  York  Historical  and  Ethnological  Societies, 
besides  those  we  have  referred  to.'* 

He  died  at  Astoria,  near  New  York,  on  the  12tb  of  August,  1849. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  descant  upon  his  merits  as  a  states- 
man, a  scholar,  and  a  citizen.  His  career  has  been  an  eventful  one, 
and  he  died  AiU  of  years  and  honour. 

In  the  obituary  for  May  last  will  be  found  a  notice  of  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Gallatin,  a  lady  of  great  worth,  whom  in  the  short  space  of 
three  months  Mr.  Gallatin  has  followed  to  the  grave.  His  funeral  ob- 
sequies were  performed  at  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  on  the  14th  of 
August,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were  the  pall  bearers:  Cornelius 
W.  Lawrence,  Dr.  J.  A.  Smith>  Judge  S.  Jones,  Judge  Ulshoeffer,  Wil- 
liam B.  Astor,  Beverly  Robinson,  Robert  Hyslop,  and  Dr.  Watson. 
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OBITUARY  NOTICES, 

•June,  1849. 

Died,  at  Grosheoy  New  Hampshire,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  G^lindell,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  104  yesurs.  She  leaves  a  descendant  of  the  fifth 
generation. 

At  Ogechee,  some  weeks  previous,  Mrs.  Lourania  Thrower,  who 
was  at  least  one  hwndred  and  thirty-three  years  of  age. 

At  a  census  taken  in  1825,  her  age  was  put  down  at  110,  and  some 
accounts  made  her  137  at  the  time  of  her  death.  She  had  seven  chil- 
dren before  the  revolution;  her  youngest  living  child  is  between  70  and 
80 ;  she  has  great-grand-children  30  years  old,  and  a  number  of  great- 
great-great-grand  children  livbg  in  Florida.  Her  sight  failed  her  for 
a  while,  but  returned  about  20  years  ago,  so  that  she  could  thread  a 
needle,  or  read  the  finest  print.  Her  faculties  remained  almost  unim- 
paired till  her  death.  She  had  been  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years. 

In  England,  Oen.  Charlton,  of  the  British  army,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  nmety-four  years,  seventy-seven  of  which  he  spent  in  the  mili- 
tary service  of  his  country,  which  he  entered  as  a  cadet,  saw  much 
active  service,  hard  fightmg  included,  and  had  the  good  foKune  to  be 
**  gazetted,'*  as  they  say  in  England,  in  every  grade. 

At  Rush,  Monroe  County,  New  York,  Captain  Elnathan  Perry, 
ninety  years  old.  He  was  a  venerable  relict  of  the  revolutionary  era 
— having  entered  the  army  at  fifteen,  and  fought  at  Bennington,  Sara- 
toga, Momnouth,  Eutaw,  x  orktown,  and  many  other  fields  of  the  war 
for  independence. 

At  Dublin,  Ireland,  Clarence  Maonan,  a  somewhat  distinguished 
writer.  He  died  in  abject  penury.  He  was  well  known  by  his  poetical 
translations  from  Grerman  literature,  being  the  author  of  "Anthologia 
Germanica,"  "  Leaflets  from  the  German  Oak,"  and  a  variety  of  essays 
in  the  "University  Magazine."  The  misery  in  which  he  lived  for 
many  years  was  very  great,  as  his  wretched  health  prevented  him  from 
labour.  Within  the  last  ten  days  he  was  an  inmate  of  one  of  the  tem- 
porary hospitals  provided  for  cholera  patients. 

15th.  In  England,  Sir  Charles  R.  Vaughan,  formerly  ambassador 
to  the  United  States.  He  was  the  fourth  son  of  Dr.  Vaughan,  a  phy- 
sician of  considerable  reputation  at  Leicester,  whose  care  m  the  educa- 

*  A  part  of  the  Obituary  of  June,  1849,  will  be  found  iq  the  June  number. 
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tion  of  his  sons  is  testified  in  die  success  achieved  by  several  of  them 
in '  their  respective  professions.  Besides  the  subject  of  this  notice, 
one  of  these  was  thie  late  Sir  John  Vaughan,  one  of  the  justices  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Sir  Charfes  Yaughan  was  ori^aUr 
deigned  for  the  medical  profession,  and  took  the  degree  of  M.  d. 
at  Uxford.  He  obtained  a  travelling  fellowship  on  the  Ratcliffe 
foundation,  and  was  thus  led  in  the  earlier  period  of  his  life  to  visit 
many  countries  in  Europe  and  Asia.  In  1809  he  acted  as  private  se- 
cretary in  the  Foreign-oflSce,  having  been  appomted  by  Earl  Bathurst* 
In  the  following  year  be  became,  under  the  administration  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Wellesfey,  Secretary  of  Legation  and  Embassy  in  Spam,  and 
was  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Confederated  States  of  Switzer- 
land, and  in  1825  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, having  been  sworn  a  member  of  tiie  Privy  Council. 

Hon.  Calvin  Blythe  of  Philadelphia,  an  eminent  lawyer.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Philadelphia  bar,  held  on  the  20th  June, 
bis  public  services  and  private  worth  were  noticed  after  the  following 
manner: 

"Calvin  Blythe,  whose  death,  we  in  common  with  our  fellow  citizens 
deplore,  was  bom  in  the  county  of  Adams,  where  he  also  died.  In 
this  county,  the  career  of  his  usefulness  as  a  citizen,  and  his  greatness 
as  a  man  commenced.  In  1813  he  marched  as  a  private  soldier  in  a 
company  of  Adams  county  volunteers  to  the  North- Western  frontier. 
He  was  at  the  battle  of  Chippewa,  Lundy's  Lane,  Buffalo,  and  at  the 
storming  of  Fort  Erie.  He  was  by  the  side  of  the  gallant  Adjutant 
Poe,  who  fell  at  Chippewa,  and  was  appointed  bis  successor.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  his  native  county  and  completed  hb 
law  studies.  He  commenced  the  practice  of  law  at  Mifflintown,  (then) 
MifBin  county,  and  was  successful.  The  people  showed  their  appre- 
dation  of  him  by  electing  him  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
afterwards  to  the  Senate.  He  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth by  Gov.  Shultz;  and  he  was  twice  appointed  President 
Judge  of  the  Judicial  district  composed  of  Dauphin,  Lebanon,  and 
Schuylkill  counties.  He  was  twice  appointed  Collector  of  the  Port 
of  Philadelphia. 

**^After  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  his  office  as  Collector  under 
President  Tyler,  he  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  practice 
of  the  law  at  the  Philadelphia  Bar,  where  his  kindness  of  heart  as 
well  as  his  professional  worth,  caused  him  to  be  most  highly  cherished. 

^^  The  death  of  such  a  man  is  not  only  a  loss  to  be  lamented  by  the 
Bar,  of  which  he  was  a  most  esteemed  member,  but  by  the  commu- 
nity at  large,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  most  useful  members  as  well 
as  purest  ornaments." 

20M.  At  Paris,  of  cholera,  Madame  Cavaignac,  the  mother  of  the 
celebrated  Gen.  Cavaignac. 
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At  tbe  city  of  Paris,  Oen.  Donadieu,  who  took  a  prominent  part 
in  politics  under  Louis  XYIIL  and  Charles  X. 

Abo,  recently,  at  the  same  place.  Lady  Blessington,  an  English 
lady,  and  Mabame  Recamier,  a  French  lady ;  both  were  celebrated  for 
their  personal  charms  and  accomplishments,  and  received  the  homage 
of  many  distinguished  personages  in  Europe.  The  latter  was  fre- 
quently visited  by  kings  and  princes. 

22d.  In  Gfreenville  Co.,  Virginia,  Mas.  E.  Mason,  the  mother  of 
John  Y.  Mason,  late  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  aged  seventy-six  years. 
About  a  month  before,  her  husband  died  at  the  age  of  eighty.  They 
were  distinguished  by  all  the  virtues  which  grace  private  life,  and  had 
been  married  fifty-seven  years. 

At  Lexington,  Ky*,  Elisha  J.  Winter,  Esq.,  formerly  President  of 
the  Lexington  and  Ohio  Rail-Hoad  Company. 

The  Louisville  Courier  says  that  a  wayward  Son  of  Mr.  Winter's, 
who  had  long  been  estranged  from  his  father,  upon  hearmg  of  the  ill- 
ness of  his  parent,  hurried  from  Cincinnati  to  Lexington  to  nurse  him. 
He  performed  his  filial  duties  with  fidelity,  was  attacked  with  cholera 
at  the  funeral,  and  died.  And  thus,  of  a  large  family  of  the  most 
promising  boys  in  Lexington,  but  two  survive  Mr.  Winter — and  (xie 
of  them  nas  long  been  an  inmate  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum. 

At  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Hon.  Harmantts  Bleecker,  formerly  Minister 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Hague;  a  gentleo^an  of  fine  acquirements, 
and  excellent  sense,  who  deservedly  stood  high  in  the  estimation  of  his 
fellow  citizens. 

In  Russia,  Major  Whistler,  a  celebrated  American  Engineer,  who 
was  in  the  employ  of  the  Emperor;  and  under  whose  direction  the 
great  rail-roads  of  Russia  have  been  constructed. 

JuLY^ 1849. 

* 

In  Gallatin,  Ky.,  Captain  Jacob  Watts,  one  of  the  very  earliest 
settlers  of  the  Miami  Valley,  in  the  ninety-third  year  of  his  age. 
While  a  boy  he  left  New  Jersey,  with  his  father's  family,  for  the  Red- 
stone settlement,  on  the  western  frontier  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  at 
that  place  when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  adopted  and 
published.  He  mingled  freely  ii»  the  frontier  conflicts  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  and  the  Cincinnati  Chronicle  says  of  his  subsequent  ca- 
reer: 

"He  was  one  of  the  small  party  that  planted  themselves  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Little  Miami,  and  commenced  the  village  of  Columbia  in  the  fiill 
of  1788,  which  was  the  first  settlement  made  within  the  limits  of  Judge 
Symmes's  purchase.  Being  a  bold,  fearless  adventurer,  he  left  the  set- 
tlement, erected  a  block-house  on  his  land,  seven  or  eight  miles  in  the 
wilderness,  to  which  he  removed  his  family,  and  began  an  improvement 
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soon  after  the  OHntnencement  of  the  Indian  war  which  was  terminated 
by  the  treaty  of  Oreenville  in  1795.  During  the  war  his  block-house 
was  attadceid  by  a  strong  party  of  Indians,  who  were  repulsed  and 
compelled  to  retreat." 

In  Rahway,  New  Jersey,  of  cholera,  Mary  Knight,  sister  of  the 
brave  Gen.  Worrall,  at  the  age  of  ninety.  She  was  one  of  those  de- 
voted women  that  helped  to  relieve  the  horrible  sufferings  of  Wash- 
ington's army  at  Valley  Forge — cooking  and  carrybg  provisions  to 
them,  alone  through  the  depth  of  winter,  even  passing  through  the  out* 
posts  of  the  British  army  m  the  disguise  of  a  market  woman.  And 
when  Washii^ton  was  con^)elled  to  retreat  before  a  superior  force,  she 
had  the  tact  and  courage  to  conceal  her  brother.  Gen.  WorraU,  (when 
the  British  set  a  price  on  his  head  for  his  bravery,)  in  a  cider  h(Ki;shead 
in  the  cellar  for  three  days,  and  fed  him  through  the  bung-hole;  the 
house  in  the  mean  time  being  ransacked  four  different  times  at  Frank- 
fort, Pennsylvania,  by  the  British  troops  in  search  of  him,  without  sue- 


3<f .  At  Sandystown,  New  Jersey,  Rev.  James  G.  Force^  at  the  age 
of  eighty-four— and  fifty-seventh  of  his  ministry.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  Princeton  College,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  although 
a  youth,  he  too^  up  arms  in  defence  of  bis  country,  and  participated  m 
the  battle  of  Springfield,  New  Jersey. 

4/A.  In  Boston,  Hon.  John  R.  Adah.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
University  in  1813,  and  read  law  in  the  oflSce  of  the  late  Judge  Wil- 
liam Prescott,  in  that  city.  He  presided  over  the  City  Council  several 
years,  represented  SuffoQc  County  in  the  Semite,  and  was  several  times 
a  Counsellor  of  the  Government.  Distinguished  by  his  sound  judg- 
ment, unerring  prudence,  and  honourable  fidelity,  he  passes  away  most 
sincerely  respected  and  deeply  lamented. 

At  Hanover,  Indiana,  of  cholera,  Rev.  Stlyester  Scoyel,  D.  D., 
President  of  Hanover  College.  He  was  bom  March  3d,  1796. 
He  ^aduated  at  Williams  Cbilege  in  1822,  pursued  his  theological 
studies  at  Princeton,  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Albany,  and 
preached  between  four  and  five  years  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 
In  1820  he  went  to  the  West  as  a  missionary  of  the  Board  of  Missions ; 
and  after  labouring  about  seven  years  as  a  missionary  and  a  pastor,  he 
was  appointed  an  agent  of  the  Board,  in  the  service  of  which  he  spent 
eleven  years.  He  became  President  of  Hanover  College  in  1846,  a 
little  less  than  three  years  ago. 

4 

5th.  At  Cincinnati,  of  cholera,  Mrs.  Db.  Redinoton.  Sl^e  was 
the  wife  of  a  phymcian,  and  herself  a  practitioner.  The  disease  which 
carried  her  off  was  occasioned  by  fatigue  in  constant  attention  to  a 
sick  patient.  She  is  spoken  of  as  a  most  exemplary  woman  in  all  the 
walu  of  life.    As  a  physician,  she  promised  well,  and  though  not  pre- 
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sented  to  the  world  with  the  same  eclat  as  Miss  Blackwell,  die  was 
considered  one  of  the  pioneers  in  that  branch  of  medical  reform. 

At  Mobile,  Ala.,  Colonel  James  Duncan,  Inspector  General  of 
the  army  of  the  United  States.  He  was  born  in  the  vicbity  of  New- 
burgh,  New  York,  and  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  about  thirty- 
eight  years  of  age.  He  graduated  at  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point  in  1835.  After  graduating,  he  entered  the  army  as  lieutenant 
of  the  4th  regiment  of  artillery,  in  which  capacity  he  senred  in  the  Se- 
mmole  war.  He  was  with  Gen.  Gaines  at  Withlacoochee,  in  Florida, 
and  was  there  slightly  wounded.  In  command  of  a  portion  of  the 
light  artillery,  he  joined  the  army  of  General  Taylor  at  Corpus  Christi. 

He  highly  distinguished  himself  at  Palo  Alto,  with  Ringgold  and 
Ridgely.  At  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  after  May,  with  his  dragoons,  had 
taken  the  battery  of  Gen.  La  Ye^a,  we  find  Duncan,  with  his  light 
artillery,  adyancing  upon  and  routmjS  the  dense  bodies  of  the  Mexican 
cayalry  and  their  serned  ranks  of  iniantry. 

Ringgold,  Duncan  and  Ridgely,  in  those  two  battles,  did  much  to 
illustrate  the  efficiency  of  an  arm  of  warfare  which  was  before  but  little 
appreciated  in  our  country.  Those  splendid  achievements,  to  which 
Colonel  Duncan  largely  contributed,  established  the  prestige  of  our 
arms,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  our  future  success. 

For  his  services  there,  Lieut.  Duncan  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy, 
and  afterwards  was  raised  to  the  brevet  rank  of  Lieut.  Colonel.  Agam 
he  was  found  at  Monterey,  in  the  midst  of  the  foremost  in  that  glo- 
rious victory.  Again  was  he  rewarded  by  a  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
Colonel. 

It  were  impossible  in  this  brief  notice  to  do  justice  to  the  merits  of 
Colonel  Duncan,  or  to  illustrate  his  gallantry  and  his  services  by  any 
elaborate  detail  of  his  achievements.  After  he  joined  the  forces  under 
General  Scott,  he  and  his  already  famous  wmg  of  the  artillery  were 
found  at  Vera  Cruz,  at  Cerro  Gordo,  at  Churubusco,  at  Molino  Del 
Rey,  and  at  the  gates  of  Mexico.  Wherever  the  services  of  that  arm 
of  warfare  could  be  called  into  action,  and  opportunity  presented,  it 
was  availed  of  by  the  gallant  Duncan.  The  services  he  rendered  to 
his  country  in  all  those  brilliant  battles  won  for  him  an  enviable  dis- 
tinction and  an  enduring  fame. 

On  his  return  to  the  United  States,  after  the  closing  of  the  campaign, 
he 'was  received,  honoured  and  feasted,  as  his  brilhant  achievements 
merited.  Further  honours  from  his  grateful  country  awaited  him. 
The  death  of  Col.  Croghan,  Inspector  General  of  the  army,  gave  to 
the  President  the  opportunity  to  do  signal  honour  to  the  gallant  Dun- 
can, and  confer  upon  him  a  substantial  reward.  He  was  appointed  to 
fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Col.  Croghan.  In  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  this  office  the  messenger  of  death  found  him. 

8M.  At  Quebec,  John  Wilson,  the  vocalist.  He  introduced  many 
new  pieces  of  music  into  the  United  States. 
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9th.  At  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  Pierre  Choteau,  Esq.,  in  his  ninety- 
first  year.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  last  sur- 
vivor of  the  La  Clede  party. 

At  Washington,  D.  C,  Mrs.  D.  P.  Madison,  widow  of  James  Madi- 
son, fourth  President  of  the  United  States.  She  was  born  on  the  20th 
Mav,  1767,  and  was  eighty-three  years  old  at  the  time  of  her  death. 

The  maiden  name  of  tnis  venerated  lady  was  Paine.  She  was  born 
in  Virginia,  but  her  parents,  who  were  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  removed,  while  she  was  yet  very  young,  to  Philadelphia. 

Before  she  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty  she  married  a  gentleman 
by  the  name  of  Todd,  who  died  within  three  years  after,  leaving  her 
the  mother  of  an  only  son.  We  have  heard  that  Mr.  Madison  formed 
the  acquaintance  of  the  young  Mrs.  Todd,  while  he  was  a  boarder  at 
the  house  of  her  mother.  '&  married  her  in  1794,  he  bein^  at  the 
time  a  member  of  Congress.  During  the  Presidency  of  her  husband, 
Mrs.  Madison  presideaas  the  female  head  of  the  femily,  and  sustained 
that  position  in  the  executive  residence  with  erace  and  dignity. 

Upon  the  exmration  of  Mr.  Madison's  presidential  service,  she  retired 
with  him  to  Montpelier,  in  Orange  county,  Virginia,  where  she  ad- 
ministered, with  a  warmth  and  a  grace  of  manner  never  surpassed,  all 
the  rights  of  hospitality,  in  the  house  of  her  distinguished  husband. 
Visit^  by  crowds  of  American  citizens,  and  by  strangers  from  Europe 
who  were  desirous  of  seeing  so  noble  a  statesman,  no  one  ever  left  his 
house  without  carrying  away  with  him  the  strongest  sense  of  the  cour- 
tesies and  accomplishments  of  his  lady.  After  his  death,  she  continued 
to  reside  at  Montpelier,  and  finally  came  to  Washington,  in  1843,  to 
reside  at  her  house  on  President's  Square,  where  she  breathed  her  last. 

No  distinguished  stranger  ever  vi^ted  Washington  who  did  not  con- 
ader  it  his  auty  as  well  as  his  pleasure  to  wait  upon  her  and  pay  hi^ 
respects  to  her.  Blessed  almost  to  the  last  with  good  spirits  and  the 
kindest  social  feelings,  she  mixed  in  the  society  of  all  her  old  friends  in 
Washington  with  a  Kmdness  and  warmth  of  manner  which  attracted 
every  heart  and  eye  around  her. 

She  was  the  most  considerate  and  polite  person  we  have  ever  known. 
Listead  of  pushing  herself  forward  on  any  occasion,  and  even  claiming 
what  was  due  to  her,  she  would,  on  the  contrary,  disclaim  all  preten- 
sions and  distinctions.  She  seemed  determined  to  sacrifice  all  idle  eti- 
quette, and  all  selfish  discrimination,  to  the  ease  and  happiness  of  others. 
With  that  exquisite  tact  which  arose  from  her  sagacious  mind,  and 
with  that  delicate  sympathy  which  was  the  fruit  of  her  good  and  gene- 
rous feelings,  she  was  ever  willing  to^ve  up  her  own  place  and  her 
own  comfort  for  those  around  her.  Her  circumstances  were  in  perfect 
accordance  with  her  disposition,  and  the  liberal  gifts  of  fortune  were 
Kberally  participated  with  all  around  her.  The  happiness  she  herself 
enjoyed,  she  bestowed  on  otheis;  and  the  sunshine  of  her  own  bosom 
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gladdened  with  its  warmth  and  brightness  the  little  world  of  which 
she  was  the  centre — her  fanuly  and  fnends. 

11th.  At  Louisville,  Ky .,  F.  F.  Chew,  Esq.,  of  the  State  of  Missis- 
dppi.  He  was  on  his  way  with  his  wife  and  nve  children  to  Washing- 
ton, where  he  was  to  fill  a  situation  under  the  goyermnent^  when  be 
was  attacked  by  cholera. 

12th.  At  *TuntHid^e  Welb,  Ei^.,  Houace  Smith,  die  poet  and 
novelist,  in  his  seventieth  year,  ms  brother  James,  who  shared  widi 
him  the  authorship  of  the  ^'Rejected  Addresses,^  died  some  years  ago. 
Horace  was  also  the  authc^*  of  JBrambletye  House  and  some  other  novels 
which  had  a  certain  degree  of  success  m  their  day.  He  is  described  as 
^^a  man  of  correct  taste  and  the  most  generous  sympathies,  a  delightful 
writer  both  in  verse  and  prose,  a  cheerful  and  wise  companion,  and  a 
fast  friend.  No  man  had  a  wider  range  of  admirable  and  genial  ouali- 
ties ;  and  far  beyond  that  private  cirde  of  which  he  was  the  great  cnarm 
and  ornament,  his  loss  will  be  deeply  felt.  To  those  who  had  the  sA>^ 
vantage  of  bis  friendship,  it  is  irreparaUe.^' 

At  New  (Means,  Thomas  Tobey,  Esq.  He  was  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  respectable  merchantsjof  that  city.  He  was  a  native  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

nth*  At  St.  Louis,  Lieut.  Col.  Samuel  MacRee,  of  the  United 
States  army,  in  his  forty-ninth  year.  Col.  MacRee  was  long  attached 
to  the  armv,  and  had  seen  much  active  service.  He  was  in  the  Florid^ 
war,  and  during  the  Mexican  war  was  a  most  efficient  officer  in  bi3 
department.  So  well  was  his  conduct  appreciated  by  the  government! 
that  the  brevet  of  lieutenant  colonel  was  conferred  on  him  for  his  ser-. 
vices  on  the  Rio  Grande. 

At  Lexington,  Ey .,  Daniel  BradpokD;  Esq.^  of  cholera.  He  wa* 
for  a  long  time  coimected  with  the  press  of  Kentudcy,  and  was  much 
respected  bv  his  fellow-citizens.  Daniel  Bradford  was  the  son  of  John 
Bradford,  the  pioneer  of  printing  in  the  West.  The  elder  Bradfbrd 
established  the  Kentucky  Gfazette  in  Lexington,  when  a  large  part  of 
Kentucky  was  a  wilderness,  and  the  North-western  Territory  was  the 
home  of  savages.  Upon  the  retirement  of  John  Bradford  from  the 
editorship  of  the  paper,  Daniel  Bradford  assumed  it,  and  conducted  the 
paper  in  an  able,  judicious,  and  gentlemanly  manner.  Mr.  Bradford 
was  a  magistrate  of  Fayette  county  for  many  years,  and  was  an  up* 
right  and  faithful  citizen. 

14th.  At  Pensacola,  Samuel  C.  Lawrasov,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  U.  & 
Navy,  and  Surgeon  of  the  Qermantown  sloop  of  war. 

The  death  of  this  good  and  most  estimable  man — the  valuable  officer, 
the  firm  and  smcere  friend,  has  been  greatly  regretted  by  those  who 
have  known  him  long  and  well.  His  great  devotion  to  his  duties,  his 
long  and  most  efficient  and  arduous  sea  service,  brought  him  to  an 
early  tomb. 
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16/A.  At  New  York,  of  cholera,  David  B.  Ogpsm,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  ablest  lawyers  in  the  United  States.  He  had  been  likened 
to  the  late  distinguished  Jerenuah  Mason,  of  Boston,  on  account  of  his 
taD  phyfflcal  form,  and  his  intellectual  powers,  and  more  particularly 
for  his  style  and  manner  of  pleading,  which  are  said  to  have  much  re- 
sembled Mr.  Mason's.  Mr.  Ogden  bore  a  high  character  for  integrity 
as  well  as  talents,  so  mudi  so  that  it  was  remarked  by  one  who  bad 
known  him  for  years,  that  ^initorrvptafide$^^  ought  to  be  inscribed  on 
his  tomb. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  bar  at  which  the  Hon.  Samuel  Jones  presided, 
Hiram  Ketchum,  Esq.,  said  diat: — ^his  earliest  recollections  ran  not 
bade  to  the  time  wnen  Mr.  Ogden  stood  not  at  the  head  of  his  pro- 
fession in  the  State,  and  regretted  that  so  few  of  the  glorious  associates 
of  his  day  remain  among  us. — Mr.  Ogden  early  stood  before  this  bar 
as  no  unworthy  competitor  with  Emmet,  of  Hamilton,  of  Hanson,  of 
Henry, of  Wefis  and  of  WilHams.  But  where  are  they?  There  re- 
mains notbii^  oi  them  but  the  recollection  of  their  burnine  eloquence 
and  their  personal  virtue8.'-*We  cannot  say  that  our  muim  esteemed 
firiend  was  prematurely  taken  from  among  us,  for  we  had  enjoyed  the 
honour  and  example  of  his  sodety  for  several  years;  but  he  has  now 
gone  down  to  the  srave  full  of  years  and  full  of  honours.  He  was  a 
man  of  truth;  of  plain  exterior — ostentation  dare  not  approach  him — 
his  intellect,  like  his  person,  was  majestic — to  his  professional  bretbr^ 
his  heart  was  always  open  and  fair/' 

He  more  than  once  represented  the  dty  of  New  York,  in  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State,  but  he  never  sought  political  preferment  He  de- 
sired rather  the  distinctions  of  his  profes^on.  Mr.  Ogden  was  a  sm- 
cere  Christian,  and  the  qualities  of  his  heart  as  weU  as  of  his  head  were 
of  the  highest  order. 

19th.  At  Thompson,  Connecticut,  the  Ret.  Daniel  Dow,  D.  D., 
in  the  seventy-seyenth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifly-third  of  his  pastoral 
relation  to  the  First  Congregational  Church  in  that  town.  During  his 
lone  life  Dr.  Dow  was  mstinguished  among  the  clergy  of  Connecticut 
for  nis  abilities,  his  uprightness,  his  interest  in  all  the  concerns  of  edu- 
cation, public  improvement,  and  philanthropy,  and  for  many  years  was 
one  of  the  trustees  of  Yale  CoUege,  while  he  was  among  the  original 
fiiunders  and  ever  an  efficiaxt  friend  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
East  Windsor. 

22d.  At  Red  Sulphur  Springs,  Tenn.,  Major  James  M.  Scantland. 
He  was  a  volunteer  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  fought  at  Monterey  and 
Cerro  Gordo.  At  the  latter  place  he  received  a  severe  wound  m  the 
head,  to  which  his  death  is  asoribed. 

23d,  At  New  York,  of  diolera,  John  L.  Lawrence,  Esq,  a  very 
prominent  and  influential  citizen  and  at  the  time  of  his  death.  City 
Cooqptroller.    He  was  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Commissioners — 
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Messrs.  Adams,  Gallatin,  Clay,  and  Russell — vho  negotiated  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  with  Great  Britain  at  Ghent.  He  was  (£osen  a  member  of 
the  Legislature  fr6m  New  York,  and  took  a  distinguished  part  in  the 
formati(Mi  of  the  State  constitution  in  1822.  He  was  frequently  elected 
to  the  Legislature,  and  for  the  last  two  years  he  has  been  in  the  Senate 
of  this  State.  He  was  a  lawyer  of  high  standing,  but  seldom  appeared 
at  the  bar.  His  pursuits  were  more  confined  to  the  settlement  of  large 
estates.  For  many  years  he  has  had  confided  to  his  care  large  and 
important  trusts,  aU  of  which  he  has  managed  with  great  fidelity. 

25th.  At  St.  Louis,  Mr.  Sylybster  Labadie,  in  his  seventy-first 
year.  Like  all  of  that  class  who  never,  by  contact  with  other  and 
later  generations,  lost  their  character  for  simplicity  and  real  worth,  Mr. 
Labadie,  though  living  much  retired  from  the  world,  yet  enjoyed  the 
respect  of  aU  who  knew  him. 

29th.  At  Port  Chester,  West  Chester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Hon.  John  I.  Mor- 
gan, the  father-in-law  of  Gen.  John  A.  Dix,  in  Ws  eighty-first  year. 
He  was  well  known  as  an  eminent  democratic  politician,  and  had  filled 
the  posts  of  Alderman,  member  of  Congress,  and  Collector  of  the  port 
of  New  York,  and  possessed  great  kindness  of  heart  and  urbanity  of 
manner. 

At  Philadelphia,  Daniel  J.  Desmond,  Es<i.,  for  many  years  consul 
for  several  Italian  States. 

At  Cambridge,  Mass.,  William  Manning,  in  his  eighty-fourth  year. 
He  was  the  oldest  printer  in  the  State,  having  been  a  member  of  the 
old  firm  of  Manning  ^  Loringy  publishers  in  Spring  Lane,  Boston. 
He  was  afterwards  Messenger  to  the  Gk)vemor  and  Council  at  the 
State  House;  and  m  every  capadty  acquitted  himself  with  fidelity  and 
ability. 

29th.  At  Lisbon,  Portugal,  Cbarlbs  Albert,  Ex-Eing  of  Sardinia, 
after  intense  suffering.  /His  body  was  embalmed,  and  placed  in  the 
cathedral,  to  await  the  arrival  of  a  steamer  appointed  to  take  his  re- 
mains to  Genoa.  On  his  death  being  known,  the  church-bells  of  Oporto 
were  tolled,  minute  guns  were  fired,  and  the  pubUc  pffices  were  ordered 
to  be  closed  for  three  days.  A  general  mourning  was  likewise  directed, 
to  last  for  eight  days,  as  an  additional  mark  of  respect  to  the  deceased. 

August,  1849. 

1^.  Near  Frederick,  Maryland,  Jame$  Larned,  Esq.,  Chief  Clerk 
in  the  ofike  of  the  First  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury.  He  v^s  the 
type  of  courtesy,  manliness,  and  integrity.    Confided  m  by  all,  he  was 

Ere-eminently  the  firiend  of  the  orphan  and  the  widow,  for  whom  he 
ad  ever  an  attentive  ear  and  a  helping  hand. 

At  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  of  the  prevailing  epidemic,  Re\'.  Wbiting  Gris- 
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WOLD,  rector  (^  iSt.  John's  church  in  that  city.  He  nobly  fell  at  his 
post,  a  iaithfiil,  exemplary)  and  universally  beloved  clergyman ;  who 
for  several  weeks  had  zealously  devoted  himself,  day  and  mght,  to  the 
unremitting  discharge  of  duty,  in  visiting  the  couches  of  the  sick  and 
dying. 

At  New  York,  Dr.  A.  T.  Hunter,  a  distinguished  physician;  also, 
Philip  I.  Ar)cularius,  one  of  the  oldest  citizens,  a  man  of  unaffected 
simplicity  and  great  kindness  of  heart. 

At  Grermantown,  Pa.,  Joseph  N.  Tagert,  ijsq.,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  92.  The  deceased  was  for  forty  years  President  of  the  Farmers' 
and  Mechanics'  Bank  of  Philedelphia. 

At  Kington,  U.  C,  The  Countess  op  Errol,  aged  21,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Honourable  Charles  Gore,  the  Major-General  commandms 
in  Upper  Canafla,  and  was  married  only  a  short  time  smce  to  the  Earl 
of  Errpl,  an  officer  in  the  Rifle  Brigade;  on  which  occasion,  it  is  said, 
the  Queen,  and  others  of  the  royid  family,  sent  her  magnificent  pre- 
sents. 

3<{.  At  Lexington,  Ey.,  of  cholera,  Hon.  Aaron  K.  Woolley,  aged 
50,  formerly  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court;  State  Senator  for  many  years 
from  the  Fayette  district;  and,  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  was  Law 
Professor  m  Transylvania  University,  and  one  of  the  candidates  for  the 
Convention  in  his  district. 

4/A.  At  Rutherfordton,  N.  C,  Joshua  Formal,  at  the  age  of  72. 
This  venerable  man  was  the  original  founder  of  Syracuse,  and,  as 
early  as  the  year  1807,  introduced  the  first  resolution  m  the  New  York 
Legislature  for  an  inquiry  mto  the  expediency  of  connecting  Lake  Erie 
wim  the  Hudson  by  a  canal. 

At  Lansingburgh,  N.  Y.,  Aiezanber  Walsh,  Esq.,  in  his  61st 
year,  for  many  years  one  of  the  most  active  and  energetic  merchants 
m  the  county  of  Rensselaer,  and  an  early  and  devoted  friend  to  agri- 
culture. 

In  London,  Rev.  C.  B.  St.  George,  Chaplain  of  the  To'^er.  He 
was  seized  vnth  cholera  whilst  preaching. 

In  New  York,  Wm.  H.  Ireland,  a  prominent  citizen  and  active 
politician  for  many  years. 

In  Beaver  County,  Pa.,  (Jeneral  John  Mitchell.  He  was  twice 
Sheriff  of  Centre  County,  and  twice  elected  to  Congress.  He  was  the 
first  Engineer  on  the  Erie  Extension  Canal,  and  superintended  the 
construction  of  the  French  Creek  Feeder;  repeatedly  represented  his 
fellow-citizens  in  the  State  Legislature,  and  under  Gov.  Wolf  was  ap- 
pointed Canal  Commissioner,  and  served  in  that  capacity  until  Gov. 
Ritnev's  election. 

At  Chestnut  Park,  Herts,  Eng.,  Mrs.  CROidrwELL  Russell,  only 
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daughter  and  heiress  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  Esq.,  who  was  the  ^andson 
of  Henry  Cromwell,  Lord  Depubr  of  Ireland,  and  third  son  of  the  Lord 
Protector  Oliver  CromwelL  After  the  death  of  Oliver  Gromwdl,  in 
1658,  Richard,  \m  eldest  son,  succeeded  to  the  sovereign  power,  but 
hb  rule  lasted  only  seven  months  and  twenty-ei^ht  day&  He  preferred 
the  tranquillity  ot  private  life,  and  survived,  m  retirement,  to  the  ad- 
vanced aj^e  of  eighty-seven.  Pennant,  the  quaint  historian,  mentions 
that  his  lather  had  told  him  that  he  used  often  to  see,  at  the  Dcm  Sal- 
tero  Coifee*-house  at  Chelsea,  poor  Richard  Cromwell,  "  a  little  and 
very  neat  old  man,  "^ith  a  most  placid  countenance,  the  effect  of  his 
innocent  and  imamhitious  course.'^  Richard  left  no  male  is^ue;  conse- 
quently, the  representation  of  the  Lord  Protector's  family  was  carried 
on  by  the  descendants  of  his  (Richard's)  next  brother,  Henry,  of  whom, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  Mrs.  Cromwell  Russell  was  the  heir  and 
representative. 

At  Philadelphia,  Charles  Chattncey,  Esq.,  a  highly  respected  gen- 
tleman, distinguished  for  his  abilities  as  a  lawyer,  and  for  his  courtesy 
and  kmdness  m  all  the  relations  of  life. 

At  New  York,  Signor  Db  Bbonib,  the  celebrated  musidan. 
At  Bangor,  Maine,  William  Abbott,  Esq.,  the  Mayor  of  that  city, 
aged  73  years. 

At  Astoria,  near  New  York,  Hem.  Albert  Gallatin,  aged  89. 
(See  Biographical  notice.) 

14fA.  At  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Thomas  G.  Woodward,  Esq.,  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  New  Haven  Daily  Courier,  aged  6i. 

11  th.  At  Baltimore,  Rev.  Daniel  E.  Reese,  a  much  respected  cler- 
gyman of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  one  of  the  oldest  in 
Baltimore.  ^ 

In  Enjgland,  Rev.  Henry  Coleman,  an  American  well  knowa  for 
his  devotion  to  the  study  of  agriculture*  He  was  about  to  return  home, 
and  had  actually  engaged  his  passage,  but  died  before  the  day  of  his 
departure.  With  him,  agriculture  was  an  absorbing  passion,  aside 
from  the  more  important  duties  of  his  vocation,  and  he  gave  to  its  study 
a  power  of  mind  which  enabled  him  to  gather  the  richest  and  most  va- 
luable results.  He  has  left  much  behind  him  that  the  agriculturist  has 
reason  to  be  grateful  for;  but  the  seal  of  death  is  on  more  that  would 
have  led  to  greater  and  more  beneficent  results.  Few  persons  bave 
enjoyed  such  opportunities  as  he  of  studying  European  agriculture; 
and,  had  his  life  been  continued  a  few  years  longer,  the  harvest  of 
knowledge  he  reaped  by  observation  and  close  investigation,  would 
have  been  put  forth  for  the  general  benefit.  It  has  passed  away  with 
him,  and  there  is,  therefore,  the  double  regret  for  an  accomplished  and 

[)ious  man  departed,  and  the  loss  of  what  would  have  been  of  incalcu- 
abl6  value  ta  agriculturists. 
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At  St.  Louis,  at  the  hospital  of  the  Sisters  o{  Charity,  Captain  Dan 
Dbakx  Henrie.  He  is  noted  for  his  hair-breadth  escapes  from  the 
Mexicans,  -when  taken  prisoner  with  Cassius  M.  Clay,  and  others. 
When  the  war  broke  out  between  Texas  and  Mexico,  ne  entered  the 
army  at  the  age  of  sixteen — was  taken  prisoner  at  Mier — subsequently 
joined  the  Rangers  under  CoL  Jack  Hays»  and  with  M^CuIIocb,  Walker, 
and  other  indomitable  spirits  who  cpmposed  that  band,  will  long  be  re- 
membered for  their  danng  achievements. 

19th.  At  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  Rev.  Johk  Cboes,  aged  63.  He  was 
the  son  of  the  late  Bish(^  Croes,  of  New  Jersey. 

At  Indianapolis,  Rev.  John  M^Abthdb,  D.  D.,  formerly  Professor, 
in  the  Miami  Uniyersity,  Ohio. 

At  York,  Pa.,  Rey.  Lewis  Mater,  D.  D.,  Professor  in  the  Theo- 
logical Senunary  of  the  German  Refprmed  Church. 

In  Frederick,  Md.,  Col.  John  Thomas,  aged  85,  the  father  of  ex- 
gDvemor  Francis  Thomas. 

At  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Thomas  Rockwell,  Esa.,  in  his  74th  year, 
Cashier  of  the  Branch  Bank  at  Utica.  In  alluaing  to  Mr.  Rockwell, 
the  Utica  Obseryer  says:  '^He  was  always  as  regular  as  time  itself, 
at  the  bank,  and  finally  sank  down  as  he  was  standing  at  his  desk,  and 
literally  died  at  his  post.'^ 

20th.  At  Ayon  Springs,  N-  Y.,  Col.  Edmund  Eirbt,  Paymaster 
of  the  United  States  army.  Colonel  Eirby  joined  the  army  as  an  En- 
sign of  the  4th  Infantry,  in  July,  1812,  and  seryed  with  distinction 
durmg  that  war  as  aid  to  Major  General  Brown.  He  joined  t^  army 
under  General  (now  President)  Taylor  soon  after  the  battles  of  Palo 
Alto  md  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  and  acted  as  a  yolunteer  aid  to  General 
Taykr  at  the  battle  of  Monterey.  When  the  regular  trocqps  of  General 
Taylor's  army  were  ordered  to  join  the  army  under  General  Scott, 
Colonel  Kirby  was  attached  to  Ueneral  Scott  s  command,  and  seryed 
iBider  that  distinguished  officer,  as  chief  of  the  pay  department,  while 
the  army  remained  m  Mexico,  Just  two  years  prior  to  the  day  of  his 
death  he  was  in  the  sanguinary  conflict  at  Uhurubusco.  Ani  through- 
out the  whole  war  he  was  eminently  distinguished  for  energy,  actiyity, 
and  zeal.    His  wife  was  a  daughter  of  General  Jacob  Brown. 

At  Washington,  D.^  C,  Lund  Washington,  Jr.,  Esq.,  aged  56. 
Mr.  Washington  was  fayourably  known  in  connexion  with  the  public 
press  of  that  city  some  years  ago,  and  lately  as  a  clerk  in  the  State 
Department. 

At  Proyidence,  R.  I.,  Cpius  Butler,  Esq.,  aged  82.  Mr.  Butler 
was  the  wealthiest  man  in  the  State,  probably  the  wealthiest  in  New 
England.  He  was  the  chief  benefactor  of  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
which  bears  his  name,  and  to  which  he  contributea  $40,000. 
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22d.  At  Brooklyn,  N.  Y*,  Re7.  Thomas  Bukch,  aged  81.  He 
was  connected  with  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  was  highly  esteemed  hy  all  who  knew 
him. 

2Ath.  In  Orange  Comity,  N.  Y.,-S.  S.  Seward,  Esq.,  the  v^erable 
father  of  Ex-Governor  Seward  of  New  York,  he  bequeathed  to  a 
school  called  the  Seward  Institute  $20,000  besides  their  house  and  lot. 

At  South  Hmgham,  Mass.,  Col.  Washington  Cushino,  in  his  7dth 
year.    He  was  an  officer  in  the  war  of  1812. 

At  Brookline,  Mass.,  Rev.  John  Pierce,  aged  76.  He  was  a  strenu- 
ous and  early  advocate  of  total  abstmence,and  a  famous  pedestrian. 

In  New  York,  Rev.  Austin  Dickinson,  an  editor  of  some  celebrity. 
Besides  other  publications,  he  conducted  the  JfcUional  Preacher  for 
many  years  with  much  success. 

25th.  At  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Hon.  Austin  E.  Wing,  of  Michigan. 
He  was  for  many  years  a  Delegate  in  Congress  from  the  Territory  of 
Michigan,  and  since  the  admission  of  that  State  into  the  Union,  he 
has  held  various  offices  there.  Until  recently  he  was  U.  S.  Marshal. 
He  was  about  58  years  of  age,  and  was  a  man  much  esteemed. 

At  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Rev.  John  Austin  Sales,  D.  D.,  of  cholera. 
He  was  a  professor  in  Union  College. 

21th.  At  Morristown,  N.  J.,  Hon.  Gab&iel  H.  Ford,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  85  years.  Though  his  life  had  been  thus  protracted 
beyond  the  period  of  active  usefulness,  the  intelligence  of  his  death 
was  received  through  a  wide  circle  of  Ariends  with  emotions  of  sor- 
row and  regret.  He  was,  we  believe,  the  oWest^  surviving  member 
of  the  New  Jersey  bar,  having  been  more  than  half  a  century  one  of 
its  conspicuous  ornaments.  After  a  long  and  successful  practice,  he 
was  appointed  Presiding  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for 
the  eastern  district  of  uie  State,  and  in  November,  1820,  was  ele- 
vated to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  one  of  the  Associate  Jus- 
tices, which  place  he  continued  to  occupy  with  honour  and  ability  for 
twenty-one  years:  after  which  long  public  service  he  retired  with  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  all  parties  to  the  enjoyment  of  private  life. 

At  Paris,  of  old  age,  M.  Ray,  one  of  the  distinguished  members  of 
the  court  of  Charles  X. 

At  Cincmnati,  of  the  cholera,  J.  P.  Harrison,  M.  D.,  Professor  in 
the  Ohio  Medical  College — an  able  physician  and  a  pious  man. 

At  Utica  N.  Y.,  Dr.  Amariah  Brigham,  Superintendent  of  the  Lu- 
natic Asylum.  He  was  formerly  a  physician  of  high  popularity  in 
Hartford,  and  when  called  to  the  Utica  Asylum,  was  Superintendent 
of  the  Connecticut  Retreat  for  the  Insane.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
benevolence  and  purity  of  character. 
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DOCUMENTS 

AND 

STATE  PAPERS. 

The  two  following  papers,  which  we  haye  inserted  under  this  title 
nmy  be  regarded  as  not  strictly  belonging  to  it.  We  shall  therefore 
be  excused  for  offering  an  explanation, 

Having  heretofore  given  extracts  from  one  of  them,  a  strong  desire  , 
was  expressed  by  many  of  our  readers  to  have  both  papers  entire;  and 
we  promised  that  when  a  fitting  opportimity  offered  we  would  publish 
them  under  the  head  of  documents  and  state  papers,  as  their  great 
length  forbid  the  insertion  elsewhere. 

It  will  be  seen  that  they  are  the  productions  of  Judge  Upshur, 
formerly  secretary  of  state  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  Hon.  John 
C.  Spencer,  also  a  late  and  distinguished  member  of  the  cabinet.  The 
first  paper  embraces  the  views  of  Mr.  Upshur  on  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  as  furnished  by  him  to  Mr.  Macgregor  of  London,  who 
obtained  also  the  examination  of  those  views  by  Mr.  Spencer,  and  em- 
bodied them  all  in  his  great  work  or  report,  on  the  progress  and  re- 
sources of  America,  prepared  by  order  of  the  committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  and  presented  to  both  houses  of  parliament.  They  thus  be- 
came in  one  sense  state  papers  and  documentary  explanations  of  the 
American  constitution. , 

Neither  of  these  papers  have  been  published  in  this  country,  and 
indeed  very  few  copies  of  the  large  and  elaborate  book  in  which  they 
are  contained  have  ever  found  their  way  to  our  private  or  public  libra- 
ries, and  through  no  other  medium  have  they  been  presented  to  the 
public  eye.  But  having  been  published  in  Europe  by  authority  as  the 
received  constructions  by  the  northern  and  southern  sections  of  the 
Union,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  they  may  justly  be 
classed  among  the  important  and  remarkable  productions  of  the  day, 
and  should  be  regarded  with  deep  interest  by  every  mtelligent  and  in- 
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quiring  citiz^  however  much  he  may  differ  from  some  of  the  opinions 
advanced. 

We  trust,  too,  that  they  may  heget  an  anxiety  to  understand  more 
thoroughly  the  true  exposition  of  our  constitution,  to  abide  by  its  spirit, 
and  maintain  it  in  its  integrity  as  the  true  bond  of  the  Federal  Union. 

We  insert  with  the  articles  the  preliminary  remarks  of  Mr. 
Macgregor  on  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  his  introduc- 
tory notices  of  the  distinguished  authors^ — (Ed.  of  Reg.) 

From  Macgregor* 9  Report  to  ParliamenU  on  the  Reguiations,  RemmrceMy  4*c 

of  the  United  Statu  of  North  America. 

In  comparing  the  governmeiit  of  the  United  States  of  America  with  those 
of  other  nations,  we  must  remember  that  when  the  Anglo-American  colonies 
declared  their  independence,  their  moral  and  physical  condition  was  very 
different  from  that  of  all  republics  whi<;h  had  previonsly  ejcisted,  or  that  have 
since  arisen.  The  people  were  generally  intelligent,  their  habits  frugal  and 
indtnstrious ;  and,  unlike  the  Europeans  of  South  America,  their  ideas  were 
free  from  the  thraldom  of  religious  intolerance. 

The  abilities  of  the  great  men  who  conducted  their  assemblies  were  solid 
rather  than  brilliant;  practical  rather  than  theoretical.  They  had  the  good 
sense  and  discrimination,  notwithstanding  their  separation  from  the  govern- 
ment of  the  mother  country,  to  adopt  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  then 
most  free  goyemment  on  earth  as  the  ground-work  of  theirs :  making  a  royal 
hereditary  chief  ma^strate,  a  titled  privileged  nobility,  and  a  national  church 
establishment,  the  only  remarkable  exceptions. 

Their  immense  territory,  with  soils  yielding  every  production  under 
heaven,  and  abounding  in  numerous  navigable  rivers,  lakes,  and  harbours, — 
fisheries,  woods,  and  minerals,  placed  all  natural  advantages  in  their  imme- 
diate possession; 

Their  language  and  education  etNibled  them  to  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of 
English  knowledge  and  literature,  without  the  labour  or  expense  of  transla- 
tion, or  paying  for  copyrights.  They  had  also  the  earliest  advantages  of 
discoveries  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  without  restrictions  as  to  the  rights  of 
patents. 

With  the  peculiar  good  fortune  of  being  governed  at  that  critical  period  by 
honest  men,  they  had  the  knowledge  of  all  ages  and  countries  to  guide  them. 

Possessing,  therefore,  such  extraordinary  advantages,  the  Anglo-Americans 
were  enabled  to  avoid  most  of  the  blunders  committed  by  the  Spanish- 
American  repnblics.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  the  latter  to  have  been,  pre- 
viously to  their  independence,  ruled,  or  rather  awed  into  passive  obedience, 
by  the  most  darkening  monarchical  and  ecclesiastical  government;  a  govern- 
ment and  hierarchy  that  grew  up,  and  acquired  strength,  during  centuries  of 
ignorance,  tyranny,  bigotry  and  intolerance;  under  a  government  and  a 
church  that  profited  not  by  the' march  of  modern  civilixation.  and  religious 
liberty,  but  that  enchained  the  liberty  of  written  and  spoken  language,  and 
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the  expaiwkm  of  tlie  intellectual  facnlttet.    Neitker  had  the  history  of  the 

Spanish  ooloaies,  in  their  first  settlement  and  progress,  any  ezamjde  of  thai 

parseyering,  laborious,  and  enduring  character,  which  was  animated,  and 

I  cherished,  and  supported  by  the  spirit  and  the  love  of  ciWl  and  religieas 

*  liberty ;  and  whieh  so  eminently  distingoished  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  the 

'  Quakers,  and  even  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  first  encountered  and  overcame 

all  the  privation^  difficulties,  and  dangers  of  the  American  wilderness. 

The  character  and  conduct  of  the  conquerors  and  colonists  of  Spanish 
America,  and  of  their  civil  and  ecclesiastical  government  ever -afterwards, 
present  a  contrast  which,  on  becoming  independent  of  Spanish  authority, 
rendered  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  even  physical  character  of  the -people, 
and  of  those  who  were  called  upon  to  rule,  incompatible  with  intelligent, 
tolerant  government,  with  impartial  justice,  and  with  civil  and  religions  liberty. 

The  democratic  form  of  the  United  States  government  arose  as  much  from 
necessity,  as  from  i^ny  predilectio;i  which  the  leading  men  of  the  time 
cherished  for  it«  No  person  could  claim  sovereign  right.  The  wealtli  of  the 
oomitry  was  too  equally  divided  to  gire  any  one  individual  the  means,  if  it 
were  possible,  either  of  corruption,  or  of  an  overwhelming  share  of  power. 

The  constitation  and  laws  were,  otherwise,  as  nearly  as  possible  accom- 
modated to  the  ideas  of  the  people,  and  to  the  firmer  order  of  government. 

The  different  states  retained  their  representative  governments,  much  the 
same  as  before  the  revolution,  with  the  power  of  making  laws  for  their  in- 
ternal adftainistration ;  but  all  the  states  were  united  under  one  general  go- 
vemment. 

This  head,  or  supreme  goYernmecrt,  was  formed  of  three  branohesy  or 
states — the  President,  the  Senate,  add  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  problem  for  time  to  resolve  was,  whether  this  form  of  government 
possessed  within  itself  the  power  of  carrying  ibto  execution  the  laws  which 
are  necessary  for  the  security  of  persons  apd  property,  and  for  the  orderly 
maintenance  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

The  constitution  was  not  inconsiderately,  nOr  quickly  adopted.  On  the 
17th  of  September,  178^,  thirteen  years  after  the  meeting  of  the  first  con- 
tinental congress,  nine  after  the  declaration  of  independence,  and  four  after 
tbe  acknowledgment  of  that  independence  by  £ngland,  the  constitution  was 
agreed  to. 

The  views  taken  by  the  federalists  and  the  democrats,  of  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  have  frequently  been  greatly  opposed  to  each  other. 
Of  the  several  jurists  who  have  written  on  the  constitution  of  the  United 
8tstes,  the  authors  of  the  Federalist,  and  Judge  Story  and  Chief  Justice 
Kent  are  the  most  eminent.  The  late  Jud^  Upshur  appears  to  us  to  have 
analyzed  that  celebrated  act  with  very  great  ability,  even  if  his  conclusions 
should  be  considered  not  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  originally  intended 
and  real  principles  of  the  constitution. 

A  short  time  before  his  lamentable  death,  he  sent  me  his  views  on  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.    They  are  so  remarkable  that  I  have  extracted 
the  leading  parts,  and  also  those  of  ihe  Honourable  Mr.  Spencer,  as  absolutely 
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necessary  to  a  just  Hnderstandiog  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  as 
a  confederatiye  goyemment,  and  as  elucidating  the  several  constitutions 
of  the  several  states.  Mr.  Upshur  was  one  of  the  highest  legal  authorities 
in  the  United  States.  His  predecessor  in  the  office  of  secretary  of  state, 
Mr.  Legard,  was  also  a  profound  lawyer,  and  my  personal  friend.  He  was 
carried  off  suddenly  while  on  a  visit  to  Boston,  in  1S4S;  and  Mr. Upshur,  who 
succeeded  him,  was  destroyed,  with  several  others,  in  1843,  hy  the  bursting  of 
a  monstrous  cannon  on  b<Mird  a  steam  frigate.  A  more  pure-minded  states- 
man, and  more  virtuous  man  than  Mr.  Upshur,  I  believe  there  did  not  exist. 
His  views,  however,  on  Nullification,  and  on  many  constitutional  principles, 
have  been  disputed  by  some  of  the  most  learned  jurists  in  America. 


JUDGE  UPSHUR'S  STRICTURES. 

•  "A  work,"  says  Mr.  Up^hiir,  <' presenting  a  proper  analysis  and  correct 
views  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  Stated,  has  long  been  a  desideratum 
with  the  public.  It  is  true  that  the  last  fifteen  years  have  not  been  unfruit- 
ful in  commentaries  upon  that  instrument:  such  commentaries,  however, 
have,  for  the  most  part,  met  a  deserved  fate  ia  immediate  and  total  obliyion. 
A  few  have  appeared^  however,  of  a  much  higher  order,  and  bearing  the 
stamp  of  talent,  leammg,  and  research.  Among  these,  the  work  of  Judee 
Story  and  the  '  Commentaries'  of  Chief  Justice  Kent  hold  the  first  raiuc. 
Both  these  works. are,  as  it  is  natural  they  should  be,  strongly  tinctured  with 
the  political  opinions  of  their  respectiye  authors;  and  as  there  is  a  perfect 
concurrence  between  them  in  this  respect,  their  joint  authority  can  scarcely 
fail  to  exert  a  strong  influence  upon  public  oi>inion. 

'*  The  authority  of  great  names  is  of  such  imposing  weight,  that  mere  tea- 
son  and  argument  can  raiely  counterpoise  it  m  the  public  mfndj  and  its 
preponderance  is  not  easily  oyercome,  except  by  adding  like  authority  to  the 
weight  of  reason  and  argument  in  the  opposing  scale.  I  hope  it  is  not  jet* 
too  late  for  this  suggestion  to  have  its  enect  upon  those  to  whom  it  is  ad* 
dressed. 

*'  The  first  commentary  npOn  the  constitution,  the  <  Federalist,'  is  decidedly 
the  best  which  has  yet  appeared.  The  writers  of  that  book  were  actors  in 
all  the  interesting  scenes  of  the'  period,  and  two  of  them  were  members  of 
the  convention  which  formed  the  constitution.  Added  to  this,  their  exten- 
sive information,  their  commanding  talents,  and  their  experiencO  in  great 
public  affairs,  qualified  them,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  for  the  task  which  they 
undertook.  Nevertheless,  their  great  object  was  to  recommend  the  constitu- 
tion to  the  people  at  a  time  when  it  was  very  uncertain  whether  they  would 
adopt  it  or  not ;  and  hence  thoir  work,  although  it  contains  a  very  full  and 
philosophical  analysis  of  the  subject,  comes  to  us  as  a  mere  argument  in 
support  of  a  favourite  measure,  and,  for  that  reason,  does  not  always  com- 
mand our  entire  confidence.  Besides,  the  constitution  was  then  untried,  and 
its  true  character,  which  is  to  be  learned  only  from  its  pratctical  operation, 
coold  only  be  conjectured.  Much  has  been  developed  in  the  actual  practice 
of  the  government,  which  no  politician  of  that  day  could  either  have  foreseen 
or  imagined.  New  questions  have  arisen  not  then  anticipated,  and  difficul- 
ties ana  embarrassments,  wholly  unforeseen,  have  sprung  from  new  events  in 
the  relation  of  the  states  to  one  another,  and  to  the  general  government. 
Hence  the  'Federalist '  cannot  be  relied  on  as  full  and  safe  aumority  in  all 
cases.    It  is,  indeed,  matter  of  just  surprise,  and  affording  the  strongest  proof 
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of  the  profotind  wisdom  and  far-Beeing  sagacity  of  the  authors  of  that  work^ 
that  their  views  of  the  constitution  have  been  so  often  justified  in  the  course 
of  its  practical  operation.  Still,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
'  Federalist '  is  detective  in  some  important  particulars,  and  deficient  in  many 
more.  The  constitution  is  much  better  understood  at  this  day  than  it  was  at 
the  time  of  its  adoption.  This  is  not  true  of  the  great  principles  of  civil  and 
political  liberty  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  that  instrument,  but  it  is  em- 
phatically true  of  some  of  its  provisions,  which  were  considered  at  the  time 
as  comparatively  unimportant,  or  so  plain  as  not  to  be  misunderstood,  but 
which  nave  been  shown  by  subsequent  events  to  be  pregnant  with  the  greatest 
difficulties,  and  to  exert  the  most  important  influence  upon  the  whole  character 
of  the  government*  Contemporary  expositions  of  the  constitution,  therefore, 
although  they  should  be  received  as  authority  in  9ome  cases,^and  may  eQ« 
lighten  our  judgments  in  most  others,  cannot  •be  regarded  as  safe  guides  by 
the  eipounder  of  that  instrument  at  this  day.  The  subject  demands  our  at- 
tention now  as  strongly  as  it  did  before  the  *  Federalist '  was  written. 

''  Judge  Story  fills  a  high  station  in  the  judiciary  of  the  United  States,  and 
has  acquired  a  character  for  talents  and  learning  which  ensures  respect  to 
whatever  ha  may  publish  under  his  own  name.  His  duty,  as  a  judge  of  the 
supreme  court,  has  demanded  of  him  frequent  investi^tions  of  the  nicest 
questions  of  coQsiitutional  law ;  and  his  long  service  m  that  capacity  has 
probably  brought  under  his  review  every  provision  of  that  instrument,  in 
regard  to  which  any  difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed.  Assisted,  as  he  has 
been,  by  the  ailments  of  the  ablest  counsel,  and  bv  the  joint  deliberations 
of  the  other  ju(^es  of  the  court,  it  would  be  indeed  wonderftil  if  he  should 
hazard  his  well-earned  reputation  as  a  jurist,  upon  any  hasty  or  un weighed 
opinion,  upon  subjects  so  grave  and  important.  He  has  also  been  an  attentive 
oDserver  of  political  events,  and,  although  by  no  me^lns  obtrusive  in  politics, 
has  yet  a  political  character  scarcelv  less  distinguished  than  his  character  as 
a  jurist.  To  all  these  claims  to  public  attention  and  respect,  may  be  added  a 
reputation  for  laborious  research,  and  for  calm  and  temperate  thinking. 

*^  The  first  part  of  Judge  Story's  woii:  relates  to  a  subject  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  every  American,  and  well  worthj  the  study  of  philosophical  in- 
quirers all  over  the  world.  There  is  not  within  the  whole  range  of  history 
an  event  more  important,  with  referepce  to  its  effects  upon  the  world  at  larse, 
than  the  settlement  of  the  American  colonies.  It  did  not,  fall  within  me 
plan  of  our  author  to  inquire  very  extensively,  or  very  minutely,  into  the 
mere  history  of  the  events  which  distinguished  that  extraordinary  enter- 
prise.  So  far  as  the- first  settlers  may  be  regarded  as  actuated  by  avarice,  by 
ambition,  or  by  an^  other  of  the  usual  motives  of  the  adventurer,  their  deeds 
belong  to  the  province  of  the  historian  alone.  We,  however,  must  contem- 
plate them  in  another  and  a  higher  character.  A  deep  and  solemn  feeling  of 
reliffion,  and  an  attachment  to.  and  an  understanding  of,  the  principles  of 
civil  liberty,  ftir  in  advance  ot  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  suggested  to 
most  of  them  the  idea  of  seeking  a  new  home^  and  founding  new  institutions 
in  the  western  world.  To  this  spirit  we  are  indebted  for  ail  that  is  free  and 
liberal  in  our  present  political  systems.  It  would-be  a  work  of  very  great 
interest,  and  altO|rether  worthy  of  the  political  historian,  to  trace  the  great 
principles  of  our  institutions  back  to  their  sources.  Their  origin  woulapro- 
Dably  be  discovered  at  a  period  much  more  remote  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. We  should  derive  from  such  a  review  much  light  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  those  parts  of  our  systems,  as  to  which  we  have  no  precise  rules  in 
the  language  of  our  constitutions  of  government.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
Judge  Story  did  not  take  this  view  of  the  subject.  Although  not  strictly  re- 
quired by  the  plan  of  his  work,  it  was,  nevertheless,  altogether  consistent 
with  it ;  and  would  have  added  much  to  its  interest  with  the  general  reader. 
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His  sources  of  historical  information  ^rere  ample^  and  his  Habits  and  the 
character  of  his  mind  fitted  hin?  well  for  sach  an  inTestigation,  and  for  pre- 
senting the  result  in  an  analytic  and  philosophical  form<  He  has  chosen, 
however,  to  confine  himself  within  much  narrower  limits.  Yet,  even  within 
those  limits,  he  has  brought  together  a  variety  of  historical  facts  of  great  in* 
terest :  and  nas  presented  them,  in  a  condensed  form,  well  calculated  to  make 
a  lasting  impression  upon  the  memory.  The  brief  sketch  which  he  has 
giyeQ  of  the  settlement  of  the  several  colonies,  and  the  charters  from  which 
they  deriyed  their  rights  and  p6wers  as^separate  governments,  contains  much 
to  enable  us  to  understand  fullv  the  relation  which  they  bore  to  one  another, 
and  to  the  mother  country.  This  is  the  true  starting  point  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  those  vexed  questions  of  constitutional  law.  wnich  have  so  long  di- 
vided political  parties  in  the  United  States.  It  would  seem  almost  impossible 
that  any  two  opinions  could  ex|st  upon  the  subject ;  and  yet  the  historical 
facts  upon  which  alone  all  parties  must  rely,  klthough  well  authenticated,  and 
comparatively  recent,  have  not  been  understood  by  all  men  alike.  Our 
author  was  well  aware  of  the  importance  of  settling  this  question  at  the 
threshold  of  his  work.  Many  of  tne  powers  which  Cave  been  claimed  for 
the  federal  government,  by  tne  political  party  to  which  he  belongs,  depend 
upon  a  denial  of  that  separate  existence,  and  separate  sovereignty  and  inde- 
pendence,  which  the  opposing  party  has  uniformly  claimed  for  the  states. 

^'  It  appears  to  be  a  favourite  object  with  the  author,  to  impress  upon  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  at  the  very  commencement  of  his  work,  the  idea,  that 
the  people  of  the  several  colonies  were,  as  to  some  objects,  which  he  has 
not  explained,  and  to  some  extent,  which  he  has  not  defined,  *otiepeopU.' 
But  although  the  colonies  were  independeut  of  each  other  in  respect  to  their 
domestic  concerns,  they  were  not  wholly  alien  to  each  other.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  were  fellow-subjects^  and  for  many  purposes  one  people.  Every 
colonist  had  a  right  to  inhabit,  if  he  pleased,  in  any  other  colony;  and,  as  a 
British  subject,  he  was  cajMible  of  inheriting  lands  oy  descent  in  every  other 
colony.  The  conunercial  imercourse  of  the  colonies,  too,  was  regulated  by 
the  general  laws  of  the  British  empire,  and  could  not  he  restrained  or  oo^ 
strncted  by  colonial  legislation.  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Ja3r  are 
equallyjust  and  striking :— ^  All  the  people  of  this  country  were  then  subjects 
of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  owed  allegiance  to  him,  and  all  the  civil 
authority  then  existing  or  exercised  here,  flowed  from  the  head  of  the  British 
empire.  They  were,  m  a  strict  sense,  feljow-subjeots.  and,  in  a  variety  of 
respects,  one  people.  When  the  revolution  commencea,  the  patriots  did  not 
assert  that  only  the  same  affinity  and  social  connexion  subsisted  between  the 
people  of  the  colonies  which  subsisted  between  the  people  of  Qaul,  Britain, 
and  Spain,  while  ftoman  provinces,  to  wit,  only  that  affinity  and  social  con- 
nexion which  results  from  the  mere  circumstance  of  being  governed  by  the 
same  prince.' 

^'  The  historical  facts  stated  by  both  of  these  gentlemen  are  truly  stated, 
but  it  is  surprising  that  it  did  not  occur  to  such  cool  reasoners,  that  every  one 
of  them  is  the  result  of  the  relation  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country, 
and  not  the  result  cf  ihe  relation  between  the  colonies  themselves.  £very  British, 
subject,  whether  bom  in  England  proper  or  in  a  colony,  has  a  risht  to  reside 
any  where  within  the  British  realm,  and  this  by  the  force  of  British  laws. 
Such  is  the  right  of  every  Englishman  wherever  he  may  be  found.  As  to 
the  right  of  the  colonist  to  inherit  lands  by  descent  in  any  other  colony  than 
hia  own.  our  author  himself  informs  us,  that  it  belonged  to  him  'as  a  British 
subject.^  That  right^  indeed,  is  a  consequence  of  his  allegiance.  By  the 
policy  of  the  British  constitution  and  lawsuit  is  not  permitted  that  the  soil 
of  her  territory  should  belong  to  any,  from  whom  sne  canno^  demand  all 
the  duties  of  allegiance.    This  allegiance  is  the  same  in  all  the  colonies  as 
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it  is  in  England  proper ;  and,  wherever  it  exists,  the  correspondent  ri^ht  to 
own  and  inherit  the  soil  attaches.  The  right  to  regulate  commercial  inter- 
course among  her  colonies  belones,  of  course,  to  the  parent  Country,  unless 
she  reliaquishes  it  by  some  act  of  her  own ;  and  no  such  act  is  shown  in  the 
present  case.  On  the  contrary,  although  that  right  was  resisted  for  a  time 
by  somie  of  the.  American  colonies,  it  was  finally  yielded,  as  our  author  him- 
self informs  us,  by  all  those  Qf  New  England ;  and  I  am  not  informed  that  it 
was  denied  b^  any  other.  Indeed,  the  supremacy  of  Parliament,  in  most 
matters  of  l^islatton  which  concerned  the  colonies,  was  generally — ^uay/ 
tiniversaJUy  admitted,  up  to  the  very  eve  of  the  revolution.  It  is  true,  the 
ri^ht  to  tax  the  colonies  Was  denied,  but  this  was  upon  a  wholly  different 
pnnoipie;  it  was  the  right  of  every  British  subject  to  be  exempt  from  taxa- 
itpn,  except  by  his  own  consent;  and  as  the  colonies  were  not.  and,  from 
their  local  situation,  could  not  be,  represented  in  parliament,  tne  right  of 
that  body  to  tax  them  was  denied,  upon  a  fundamental  principle  of  English 
liberty.  But  the  right  of  the  mother  country  to  regulate  commerce  among 
her  colonies  is  of  a  different  character,  and  it  ndver  was  denied  to  England 
by  her  American  colonies,  so  long  as  a  hope  of  reconciliation  remained  to 
them.  In  like  manner,  the  facts  relied  on  by  Mr.  Jay^  that  'all  the  people  of 
this  country  were  then  subjects  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  owpd 
allegiance  to  him,'  and  that,  'all  the  civil  authority  then  existing  or  exercised 
herein,  flowed  from  the  head  of  the  British  empire,'  are  but  the  usual  inci- 
iients  of  colonial  dependence,  and  are  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  case  he 
was  considering.  Tney  do,  indeed,  prove  a  upity  between  all  the  colonies 
and  the  mother  country,  and  show  that  these,  taken  altogether,  are,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  terms,  '  one  people ;'  but  t  am  at  a  loss  to  perceive  how 
they  prove  that  two  or  more  parts,  pr  subdivisions,  of  the  same  empire,  neces- 
sarily constitute  '  one  people.'  If  this  be  true  of  the  colonies,  it  is  equally 
true  of  any  two  or  more  geographical  sections  of  England  proper ;  for  every 
one  of  the  reasons  assigned,  applies  as  strictly  to  this  case,  as  to  that  pf  the 
colonies.    Any  two  countries  may  be  '  one  people.'  or  '  a  nation  de  fcu^toJ^  if 

'**"'■''  Me  are  siibiects  of  the  ki 
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"And,  so  far  as  the  rights  of  the  mother  country  are  concerned,  they 

existed  in  the  same  form*  and  to  the  same  extent,  Qver  every  other  colony  of 
the  empire.  Did  this  make  the  people  of  ail  the  colonies  '  one  people  V  If 
so,  the  people  of  Jamaica,  the  British  East  Indian  possessions,  and  the  Canadas, 
are,  for  the  very  same  reason,  *  one  people'  at  this  day. 

*'  The  general  relation  between  colonies  and  the  parent  country  b  as  well 
settled  and  understood  as  any  other;  and  it  is  precisely  the  same  in  all  cases, 
except  where  special  consent  and  agreement  may  vary  it.  Whoever,  there- 
ibre«  would  proV^e  that  any  peculiar  unity  existed  between  the  American 
colonies,  is  botmd  to  show  something  in  their  characters,  or  some  peculiarity 
in  their  condition,  to  exempt  them  from  the  general  rule.  Judee  Story  was 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  facts,  to  make  any  such  attempt  in 
the  present  case.  The  congress  of  the  nine  colonies,  which  assembled  at 
New  York,  in  October,  1765,  declared  that  the  colonists  '  owe  the  same  alle- 
giance to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  that  is  owing  from  his  subjects  bom 
within  the  realm,  and  all  due  subordination  to  that  august  body,  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain.'  'That  the  colonists  are  entitled  to  all  the  inherent 
rights  and  liberties  of  his  (the  king's)  natural-born  subjects  within  the  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain.'  We  have  here  an  all-sofiioient  loundation  of  the  right 
of  the  crown  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  colonies,  and  of  the  right  of  the 
colonists  to  inhabit  and  to  inherit  land  in  each  and  all  the  colonies.  They 
were  nothing  mord  than  the  ordinary  rights  and  liabilities  of  every  British 
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subject ;  and,  indeed,  the  most  that  the  colonies  ever  contended  for,  was  an 
equality,  in  these  respects,  with  the  subjects  bom  in  England. 

*'  The  great  Effort  of  the  author,  throughout  his  entire  work,  is  to  establish 
the  doctrine,  that  the  constitution  of  the  United  Slates  is  a  government  of 
'  the  people  of  the  United  States,'  as  contra-distinguished  from  the  people  of 
(he  several  states ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  a  consolidated,  and  not  a 
federative  system.  His  construction  of  every  contested  federal  power, 
depends  mainly  upon  this  distinction ;  and  hence  the  necessity  of  establishing 
a;  oneness  among  tne  people  of  the  several  colonies,  prior  to  the  revolution. 

"  In  order  to  constitute  'one  people,'  in  a  political  sense,  of  the  inhabitants 
of  different  countries,  something  more  is  necessary  than  that  they  should  owe 
a  common  allegiance  to  a  common  sovereign.  Neither  is  it  sumcient  that  in 
some  narticulars  they  are  Ix^und  alike,  by  laws  which  that  sovereign  may 
prescribe;  nor  does  the  question  depend  On  geographical  relations.  The 
inhabitants  of  different  islands  may  be  one  people,  and  those  of  contiguous 
countries  may  be,  as  we  know  they  in  fact  are,  different  nations.  By  the 
term  people^  as  here  used,  we  do  not  mean  merely  a  number  of  persons.  We 
mean  by  it  a  political  coiporation,  the  members  of  which  owe  a  common  alle- 
giance to  a  common  sovereignty,  and  do  not  owe  any  allegiance  which  is  not 
common ;  who  are  bound  by  no  laws  except  such  as  that  sovereignty  may 
pre^ribe:  who  owe  to  one  another  reciprocal  obligations;  who  possess  com- 
mon political  interests;  who  are  liable  to  common  political  duties;  and  who 
can  exert  no  sovereign  power  except  in  the  name  of  the  whole.  Any  thing 
short  of  this  would  oe  an  imperfect  definition  of  that  political  corporation 
which  we  call  a  peovle, 

'^  Tested  by  this  (definition,  the  people  of  the  American  colonies  were,  in  no 
conceivable  sense, '  one  people.'  They  owed,  indeed,  allegiance  to  the  British 
king,  as  the  head  of  eacn  colonial  government,  and  as  forming  a  part  thereof, 
but  this  allegiance  was  exclusive  in  each  colony  to  its  own  government,  ami 
consequently  to  the  kinff  as  the  head  thereof,  and  was  not  a- common  alle- 
giance of  the  people  of  all  the  colonies,  to  a  common  head.*  These  colonial 
governments  were  clothed  with  the  sovereign  power  of  making  laws,  and  of 
enforcing  obedience  to  tbom,  from  their  own  people.  The  people  of  one 
colony  owed  no  allegiance  to  the  ^vemment  of  any  other  colony,  and  were 
not  bound  by  its  laws.  The  colonies  had  no  common  l^islature.  no  common 
treasury,  no  common  military  power,  no  common  judicatory.  Tne  people  of 
one  colony  were  not  liable  to  pay  taxes  to  any  other  colony,  nor  to  bear  arms 
in  its  defence ;  they  had  no  right  to  vote  in  its  elections;  no  influence  nor 
control  in  its  municipal  ^vernment.  no  interest  in  its  municipal  institutions. 
There  was  no  prescribed  form  by  wnich  the  colonies  could  act  together,  for 
any  purpose  whatever;  they  were  not  known  as  'one  people^  in  any  one  func- 
tion of  government,  although  they  were  all,  alike,  depencienoies  of  the  British 
crown,  yet,  even  in  the  action  of  the  parent  country  in  regard  to  them,  they 
were  recognised  as  separate  and  distinct.  They  were  established  at  different 
times,  ancf  each  under  an  authority  from  the  crown  which  applied  to  itself 
alone.  They  were  not  even  alike  in  their  organization.  Some  were  pro- 
vincial, some  were  proprietary,  and  some  charter  governments.  Each  derive<l 
its  form  of  government  from  the  particular  instrument  establishing  it,  or  from 
assumptions  of  power  acauiesced  in  by  the  crown,  without  any  connexion 
with,  or  relation  to,  any  otner.  They  stood  upon  the  same  footing;^  in  every 
respect,  with  other  British  colonies,  with  nothing  to  distinguish  their  relation 

* 

*  The  resolutions  of  Virginia,  in  1796,  show  that  sh4  considered  herself  merely  at 
an  appendage  of  the  British  Crown ;  that  her  legislature  was  alone  authorized  to  tax 
her ;  and  tluit  she  had  a  right  to  call  on  her  king,  who  was  also  King  of  England,  to 
protect  her  against  the  usurpations  of  the  British  parliament. 
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either  to  the  parent  ooantry  or  to  one  another.  The  oharter  of  any  one  of 
them  might  have  been  deetroyedi  without  in  any  manner  affecting  the  rest. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  charters  of  nearly  all  of  them  were  altered  from  time  to 
time»and  the  whole  character  of  their  governments  chan^ped.  These  changes 
were  made  in  toch  colony  for  itself  alone,  sometimes  by  its  own  action,  some- 
times by  the  power  and  authority  of  the  crown;  bu^  never  by  the  joint  agency 
of  any  other  colonyiand  never  with  reference  to  the  wishes  or  demands  of 
any  other  colony.  Thnt  they  were  Qei>arate  and  distinct  in  their  creation, 
separate  and  distinct  in  the  forms  of  their  governments,  separate  and  distinct 
in  the  modifications  of  their  ^vemment,  which  were  made  from  time  to  time, 
separate  and  distinct  in  political  functions,  in  political  rights,  and  In  political 
duties. 

'^  The  provincial  government  of  Virginia  was  the  first  established.  The 
people  01  Virginia  owed  allegiance  to  the  'British  king,  as  the  head  of  their 
own  looal  government.  The  anthority  of  that  ^vemment  was  confined  with- 
in certain  geographical  limits  known  as  Virginia,  and  all  who  lived  within 
those  limits  were  'one  people.'  When  the  colony  of  Plymouth  was  subse- 
quently settled,  were  the  people  of  that  colony  one  with  the  people  of  Virginia? 
When,  long  afterwards,  tne  proprietary  government  of  Pennsylvania  was  esta- 
blished, were  the  followers  of  William  Penn '  one '  with  the  people  of  Plymouth 
and^  Virginia  1  If  so,  to  which  government  was  their  allegiance  dae  t  Vir- 
ginia hiul  a  government  of  her  ovm.  Pennsylvania  a  government  of  her  own, 
and  Massachusetts  a  government  or  her  own.  The  people  of  Pennsylvania 
could  not  be  eoually  bound  by  the  laws  of  all  three  governments;  because 
those  laws  misnt  bappen  to  confiict;  they  could  not  owe  the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship to  all  of  Uiem  alike,  because  tney  migJU  stand  in  hostile  relations  to  one 
another.  Either  then  the  government  of  Virginia,  which  originally  extended 
over  the  whole  territory^  continued  to  be  supreme  therein,  (subject  onlv  to  its 
dependence  upon  the  British  Crown,)  or  else  its  supremacy  was  yielded  to  the 
mew  government.  Every  one  knows  that  this  last  was  the  case,  that  within 
the  territory  of  the  new  government,  the  authority  of  that  government  alone 
prevailed.  How  then  could  the  people  of  this  new  g|ovemment  of  Pennsyl* 
▼ania  be  said  to  be  *  one'  with  the  people  of  Vir^nia,  when  they  were  not 
citizens  of  Virginia,  owed  her  no  allegiance  i^nd  no  duty,  and  when  their  alle- 
giance to  another  government  might  place  them  in  the  relation  of  enemies  of 
Yiiginial 

''  In  further  illustration  of  this  point,  let  us  suppose  that  some  one  of  the 
colonies  had  refused  to  unite  in  the  declaration  or  independence;  what  rela- 
tion would  it  then  have  held  to  the  others?  Not  having  disclaimed  its  alle- 
giance to  the  British  crown,  it  would  still  have  continued  to  be  a  British 
colonv,  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  parent  country  in  all  respects  as  before. 
Could  the  other  colonies  have  rightfully  compelled  it  to  unite  with  them  in 
Uieir  revolutionary  purposes,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  part  and  parcel  of  the 
'one  people'  known  as  the  people  of  the  colonies  1  No  such  ri^ht  was  ever 
claimed  or  dreamed  of,  and  it  will  scarcely  be  contended  for  now,  m  the  face  of 
the  known  history  of  the  time.  Sueh  recusant  colony  would  have  stood  pre- 
ciseljT  as  did  the  Canada^,  and  every  other  part  of  the  British  empire.  The 
colonies  which  had  de<Hared  war,  would  have  considered  its  people  as 
enemies*  but  would  not  have  had  a  right  to  treat  them  as  traitors,  or  as  dis- 
obedient citizens  resisting  their  authority.  To  what  purpose  then  were  the 
people  of  the  colonies  'one  people.'  if  in  a  case  so  important  to  the  common 
welfare,  there  was  no  right  in  all  tne  people  together,  to  coerce  the  members 
of  their  own  community  to  the  performance  of  .a  common  duty  ? 

"It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  people  of  the  colonies  were  not  'ope  people' 
as  to  any  purpose  involving  allegiance  on  the  one  hand  or  protection  on  the 
other. 
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^  As  early  aa  1766,  a  majority  of  the  eoloniea  kad  tfiet  together  Ib  eongmfls, 
or  ooDveation,  in  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  on  these  graTe 
matters  of  conunon  ooncern ;  and  they  then  made  a  formal  dedaratidn  of  what 
they  considered  theix  rights,  aa  colonists  and  British  subjects.  This  measure, 
howerer,  led  to  no  redress  of  their  grtOTances.  On  the  contrary,  the  sabee- 
qn^it  measures  of  the  British  gorernment  gare  new  and  jnst  canses  of  comh 
plaint ;  so  that,  in  1774,  it  was  deemed  necessary  that  the  colonies  sboold 
again  meet  together,  in  order  to  consult  upon  their  general  condition,  and 
pnmde  for  the  safety  of  their  common  rights.  Hence  the  congress,  whioh 
met  in  Carpenter's  Hall  on  the  5th  of  September,  1774.  It  consisted  of  dele- 
gates from  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  Bay,  Rhode  Island,  and  Prori- 
dence  Plantations,  Connecticut,  from  the  City  tmd  County  of  New  YorL  and 
other  counties  in  the  Province  of  New  Yorky  New  Jersey,  Pennsylyania,  Nett- 
eaUle,  Kent,  and  Sussex^  tn  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina. 
North  Carolina  was  not  represented  until  the  l4th  of  September,  and  Georgia 
not  at  all.  It  is  also  apparent  that  New  York  was  not  represented  as  a  eek^^ 
but  only  through  certain  portions  of  her  people ;  in  like  manner,  Lyman  Hatt 
was  admitted  to  his  seat,  in  the  succeeding  consress,  as  a  delegate  from  thie 
parish  of  St.  John's,  in  Georgia,  although  he  decGned  to  yote  on  any  question 
requiring  a  majority  of  the  ^lonies  to  carry  it,  because  he  was  not  the  repre- 
sentatire  of  a  colony.  This  congress  passed  a  Yariety  of  important  resolutions, 
between  September,  1774,  and  Octoper  22d,  in  tile  same  year,  during  all 
which  time  Georgia  was  not  represented  at  all ;  for  eren  the  parish  of  St. 
John's  did  not  appoint  a  representatire  till  Mi^y,  1775.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
congress  was  a  odiberaHve  and  advisory  body,  aim  nothing  more;  and  for  this 
reason  it  was  not  deemed  important,  or,  at  least,  not  indispensable,  that  all  the 
colonies  should  be  represented,  since  the  resolutions  of  congress  had  no  obli- 
gatory force  whatever.  It  was  appointed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  taking  into 
consideratioo  the  general  condition  of  the  colonies^  and  of  cfeTising  and  recom- 
mending proper  measures  for  the  security  of  their  rights  and  interests.  For 
these  objects  no  precise,  powers  and  instructions  were  necessary,  and  beyond 
them  none  were  given.  Neither  does  it  appear  that  an^  precise  lime  was 
assigned  for  the  duration  of  congress.  The  duty  with  which  it  was  cbarffed 
was  e;ctreme]y  simple ;  and  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  it  would  diss^ure 
itself  as  soon  as  that  duty  was  performed . 

<' Speaking  of  the  congress  of  1774,  Marshall  savs:  'The  members  of  ibis 
congress  were  generaUy  elected  by  the  authority  of  the  colonial  legislatures^ 
but.  in  some  instances,  a  different  system  had  been  pursued.  In  New  Jersey 
and  Maryland,  the  elections  were  made  by  coznmittees,  chosen  in  the  sereral 
oonnties  for  that  particular  purpose :  and  in  New  Voik,  where  the  royal  party 
was  Tery  strong,  and  where  it  is  probable  that  no  legislative  act.  authorizing 
an  election  of  members  to  represent  that  colony  in  congress,  could  have  been 
obtained,  the  people  themselves  assembled  in  those  places,  where  the  spirit 
of  opposition  to  the  claims  of  parliament  prevailed,  and  elected  deputies,  who 
wer^  very  readily  received  into  congress.^  Here  the  generoi  ruie  is  stated  to 
be^  that  the  deputies  were  elected  by  the  'colonial  legislatures;'  and  the 
instances  in  which  the  people  acted,  '  directly  in  their  primary,  sovereign 
capacity,'  without  the  intervention  of  the  ordinary  functiouaries  of  govern- 
ment, are  ffiven  as  exceptions, 

''As  to  New  York,  neither  her  people  nor  her  goverament  had  so  fiur  lost 
their  attachment  to  their  mother  country,  as  to  concur  in  any  measure  of 
opposition,  until  after  the  battle  of  Lexington^  in  April,  1775^;  and  the  only 
representatives  which  New  York  had  in  the  con^ss  of  1774,  were  those  oif 
a  comparatively  small  portion  of  her  people.  It  is  well  known,  and,  indeed 
the  author  himself  so  informs  us,  that  the  members  of  the  congress  of  1775, 
were  elected  substantially  as  were  those  of  the  preceding  congress ;  so  that 
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tiiere  were  rery  few  of  the  eolodies,  in  which  the  people  performed  that  act 
io  their  '  primary,  eorereigii  capeeit^,'  without  the  interrention  of  their  con- 
atttoted  authorities.    It  is  of  httle  conseqaence,  however,  to  the  present  in- 

3iiivy,  whether  the  deputies  were  chosen  by  the  colonial  legislatures;  as  was 
one  in  roost  of  the  colonies,  or  by  conventions,  as  was  done  in  Georgia  and 
some  others ;  or  by  committees  appointed  for  the  parpoete,  as  was  done  in  one 
o#  two  iastaoees;  or  b^  the  people  in  primary  assemblies,  as  was  done  in  part 
of  New  York.  The  elrpumstances  under  which  the  congresses  of  1774  and 
1775,  were  called  into  existence,  precluded  the  possibility  of  any  precise  limi- 
tatkms  of  their  powers,  even  if  it  had  been  designed  to  clothe  tnem  with  the 
fttnotioDs  of  government.  The  colonies  word  suffering  under  common  oppres- 
siooe,  and  were  threatened  with  common  dangers  from  the  mother  country. 
The  great  object  which  they  had  in  view,  was  to  produce  that  concert  of  action 
among  themselves  which  would  best  enable  them  to  resist  their  common 
eoesftyy  and  best  secure  th^  safety  and  liberties  of  all.  Great  confidence  must 
iMoeesarily  be  reposed  in  public  rulers,  under  circumstances  of  this  sort. 

^Many  of  those  powers  which,  for  greater  convenience,  were  intrusted 
ezehisively  to  congress,  could  not  be  efiectoally  exerted,  except  by  the  aid  of 
the  state  authorities.  The  troops  rec[uired  by  congress,  were  raised  by  the 
states,  and  the  commissions  of  their  officers  were  countersigned  by  the 
governors  of  the  states.  Congress  was  allowed  to  issue  bills  of  credit,  but 
could  not  make  them, a  legal  tender,  nor  punish  the  counterfeiter  of 
them.  Neither  could  they  bind  the  states  to  redeem  them,  nOr  raise,  by  their 
own  authority,  the  necessary  funds  for  that  purpose.  Congress  received 
ambaesadors  and  other  public  ministers,  yet  n^d  no  power  to  extend  to 
them  that  protection,  which  they  receive  from  the  government  of  every 
sovereign  nation. 

''Thus  it  appears  that,  in  the  important  functions  of  raising  an^army,  of 
providing  a  puolio  revenue,  of  paying  public  debts,  and  giving  security  to  the 
persons  ef  foreign  ministers,  the  boasted  '  sovereigntj^  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment was  merely  nominal,  and  owed  its  entire  efficiency  to  the  co-operation 
and  aid  of  the  state  governments.  Congress  had  no  power  to  coerce]  these 
governments,  nor  oould  it  exercise  any^  direct  authority  over  their  individual 
citizens. 

''lithou^  the  powers  actually  assumed  and  exercised  by  congress,  were 
certainly  very  great;  they  were  not  always  acquiesced  in,  or  allowed  oy  the 
states.  Thus,  the  power  to  lay  an  embargo,  was  earnestly  desired  by  them, 
bat  was  denied  by  the  slates;  and  in  order  the  more  clearly  to  indicate  that 
many  of  their  powers  were  exercised  merely  by  sufferance.,  and.  at  the  same 
time,  to  lend  a  sanction  to  their  authority,  so  far  as  they  cnose  to  allow  it,  it 
was  deemed  necessary,  by  at  least  one  of  the  states,  id  pass  laws  indemnifying 
those  who  might  act  in  oliedience  to  the  resolutions  of  that  4x)dy. 

^*The  following  extract  from  the  journals  of  the  convention  of  Virginia, 
containing  the  histery  of  this  interesting  event,  cannot  fail  to  be  acceptable 
to  every  American  reader. 

'''Wednesday,  May  15th,  1776.— The  convention,  then,  according  to  the 
order  of  the  day,  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  on  the  state  of  the  colony ; 
and  after  some  time  spent  therein,  Mr.  President  resumed  the  chair,  and  Mr. 
Carey  reported  tluit  the  committee  had,  according  to  order,  had  under  their 
coosideration  the  state  of  the  colony,  and  had  come  to  the  following  resolu- 
tions thereupon;  which  he  read  in  his  plaoe^  and  afterwards  delivered  in  at 
the  clerk's  table,  where  the  same  were  again  t\^ice  read,  and  unanimously 
agreed  to,  one  hundred  and  twelve  members  being  present. 

" '  For  as  much  as  all  the  endeavours  of  the  united  colonies,  by  the  most 
decent  repreeeutations  and  petitions  to  the  king  and  parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  to  restore  peace  and  security  to  America  under  the  British  govern- 
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ment,  and  a  reunion  with  that  people,  upon  jost  and  liberal  terms,  instead  of 
a  redress  of  grieyances,  have  produced,  from  an  imperious  and  vindiotire 
administration,  increased  insult,  oppression,  and  a  yigorons  attempt  to  effect 
our  total  destruction.    By  a  late  act,  all  these  colonies  are^declared  to  be  in 

ibjeet 

couotrymei^  and  all  former  rapTne  and 
oppressions  of  Americans  declared  legal  aod  just«  Fleets  and  armies  are 
raised,  and  the  aid  of  foreign  troops  engaged  to  assist  these  destructive  pur- 
poses* The  king's  representative  in  this  colony  hath  not  only  withheld  all 
the  powers  of  government  from  operating  for  our  safety,  but,  naving  retired 
on  b<Mird  an  armed  ship,  i«  carry  ins  on  a  piratical  and  savage  war  against,  us, 
temi)tiDg  our  slaves  by  every  artifice  to  resort  t6  him,  and  training  and  em- 
jploying  them  against  their  masters. 

'^  'In -this  state  of  extreme  danger,  we  have  no  alternative  left,  butan  abjeot 
submission  to  the  will  of  those  overbearing  tyrants,  or  a  total  separation  from 
the  crown  and  government  of  Great  Britain,  uniting  and  escorting  the  strength 
of  all  America  for  defence,  and  forming  alliances  with  forei^  powers  for 
commerce  and  aid  in  war.  Wherefore,  appealing  to  the  Searcher  or  all  hearts, 
for  the  sincerity  of  former  declarations,  expressing  our  desire  to  preserve  our 
connexion  with  that  nation,  and  that  we  are  driven  from  that  inclination  bv 
their  wicked  counsels  and  the  eternal  laws  of  self-preservation;  resolved, 
unanimously,  that  the  delegates  appointed  to  represent  this  colony  in  general 
congress,  be  instructed  to  propose  to  that  respectable  body,  to  declare  the 
united  colonies  free  and  independent  states,  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to, 
or  dependence  upon,  the  crown  or  parliament  of  Great  Britain ;  and  that  they 
give  the  assent  of  tnis  colony  to  that  declaration,  and  to  whatever  measures 
may  be  thought  proper  and  necessary  b^r  the  congress,  for  ibrminc  foreign 
alliances,  ana  a  confederation  of  the  colonies,  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner 
as  to  them  may  seem  best.  Provided,  that  the  power  of  formiog  government 
for,  and  the  regulations  of  the  internal, concerns  of  each  qolony,  oe  left  to  the 
respective  colonial  legislatures; 

*'  'Resolved,  unanimously,  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  a 
declaration  '6f  rights,  and  such  a  plan^  of  government,  as  will  be  most  likely 
to  maintain  peace  and  order  in  this  oolony,  and  secure  substantial  and  equal 
liberty  to  the  people.' 

''  It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  this  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Virginia, 
without  being  convinced  that  she  acted -from  her  own  free  and  sovereign  will ; 
and  that  the,  at  least,  did  'presume'  to  establish  a  government  for  herself, 
without  the  least  regard  to  the  recommendation  or  the  pleasure  of  oongress. 

"We  all  admit  that  the  power  and.  authority  of  the  federal  government, 
within  its  constitutional  sphere,  are  superior  to  those  of  the  states,  in  some 
instances ;  and  coordinate  m  othere;  and  that  every  citizen  is  under  an  abso- 
lute obligation,  to  render  them  respect  and  obedience;  and  this  simpf/y  beeauu 
his  own  slate^  bjfike  act  of  ratifying  the  constitution^  has  commanded  him  to  do  so. 
We  all  admit  it  to  be  true,  as  a  general  proposition,  that  no  citizen  nor  state 
has  an  independent  right  to  'construe/ and  still  less  to  'control,'  the  constitu- 
tional obligations  of  that  government,  and  that  neither  a  citizen  nor  a  state 
can  'judge,'  that  is,  'decide^  on  the  natureand  extent  of  those  obi  igationst  with 
a  view  to  control  them.  All  that  has  ever  been  contended  for,  is,  that  a  state 
has  a  right  to  judge  of  its  oim  obligations ;  and,  consequently  to  judge  of  thoee 
of  the  led  era!  government,  so  far  as  4hey  relate  to  such  state  itself,  and  no 
farther.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  when  the  federal  government  trat^-' 
scends  its  constitutional  power,  and  when,  of  course,  it  is  not  acting  vfithm  its 
'  obligations,'  the  parties  to  that  government,  whoever  they  may  be,  are  no 
longer  under  any  duty  to  respect  or  obey  it.    This  has  been  repeatedly  affirmed 
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by  our  eoarts,  both  state  and  federal ;  and  baa  j^rer  been  denied  by  any  class 
oi  politicians.  Who  then  is  to  idetermine  whether  it  has  so  transoemfed  its 
constitntional  obligations,  or  noti  It  is^admitted,  that  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
sapreme  oonrt  is  the  proper  tribunal,  in  the  last  resort,  because  the  states  in 
establishing  that  tribunal,  have  expressly  agreed  to  make  it  so.  Tha  jnrisdic- 
tion  of  the  federal  courts  extends  to  certain  cases,  affecting  the  rights  of  the 
individual  citizens,  and  to  certain'  others  affecting  those  of  the  indiridoal 
states.  So  far  as  theiederal  government  is  authorized  to  act  on  the  individual 
cUizen,  the  powers  of  the  one  and  the  rights  of  the  other,  are  properly  deter- 
minable by  the  federal  courts;  and  the  decision  is  bindfngtoo,  ana  absolute) v 
final}  so  far  as  the  relation  of  the  citizen  to  the/ederiil  government  is  concerned. 
There  is  not,  within  that  system,  any  tribunal  of  appeal,  from  the  decisions  of 
the  supreme  court.  And  so  also  of  those  cases  in  which  the  rights  of  the 
state  are  referred  to  the  federal  tribunals.  In  this  sense  and  to  this  extent,  it 
is  strictly  true  that  the  parties  have  not  'an  independent  right  to  construe, 
control,  and  judge  of  the  obligations'  of  the  federal  ^vemment;  but  the^  are 
bound  by  the  decisions  of  the  federal  courts,  so  far  as  they  have  authorized 
and  aCTeed  to  submit  to  them.  But  there  are  many  cases  involving  the  ques- 
tion  of  federal  power,  which  are'not  cognizable  before  the  federal  courts;  and, 
of  course,  as  to  these)  we  must  look  out  for  some  other  umpire.  It  is  precisely 
in  this  case,  that  the  question  who  are  the  parties  to  the  constitution,  becomes 
all-important  and  controlling.  If  the  states  are  parties  as  sovereign  states, 
then  it  follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  tlut  each  of  them  has  the  right 
which  belongs  to  every  sovereignty,  to  construe  its  own  contracts  and  agree- 
ments, and  to  decide  upon  its  own  rights  and  powers. 

"  The  mdltfier  contends  only  for  the  right  of  a  state  to  prevent  the  eonstitti' 
tion  from,  being  violated  by  the  general jgovemment,  and  not  for  the  right  either 
to  repeal,  abrogate,  or  suspena  it.  'Hie  seceder  asserts  only,  that  a. state  is 
competent  to  withdraw  from  the  union  whenever  it  pleases;  but  does  not 
assert  that  in  so  doing,  it  can  repeal,  or  abrogate,  or  suspend  the  constitution 
as  to  the  other  statea.  Secession  would,  indeed,  utterly  destroy  the  compact 
as  to  the  seceding  party ;  but  would  not  necessarily  affect  its  obligation  as  to 
the  rest.  If  it  would,  then  the  rest  would  have  no  right  to  coerce  the  seceding 
state,  nor  to  place  her  in  the  attitude  of  an  enemy.  /(  is  certain^  I  thinL  they 
tcould  not  have  such  right;  but  those  who  assert  that  they  would— and  ^udge 
Story  is  among  the  nutnber— must  either  abandon  that  idea,  or  they  must 
admit  that  the  act  of  secession  does  not  break  up  the  constitution,  except  as 
to  the  seceding  stat^.  For  the  moment  the  constitution  is  destroyed,  all  the 
aothorities  which  it  has  established,  cease  to  exist.  There  is  no  longer  such 
a  government  as  that  of  the  United  States ;  and,  of  course,  they  cannot,  as 
such,  either  make  any  demand,  or  assert  any  right,  or  enforce  any  claim. 

'^Having  disposed  of  this  preliminary  question,  we  now  approach  the  con- 
stitution itself.  I  affirm  that  it  is  in  its  struetture  a  federative  and  not  a  consO' 
lidtUed  g^ovemment;  that  it  is  so  in  all  its  departments,  and  in  all  its  leading 
and  distinguishing  provisions;  and.  of  course,  that  it  is  to  be  so  interpreted, 
hf  the  force  of  its  own  termsy  apart  from  any  influence  to  be  derived  from  that 
rule  of  const  motion  which  has  just  been  laid  down.  We  will  first  examine  it 
in  the  structure  of  its  several  departments. 

<^  The  Legislature, — This  consists  of  two  houses.  The  senate  is  composed 
of  two  menibers  from  each  state,  chosen  by  its  own  legislature,  whatever  be 
its  size  or  population,  and  is  universally  admitted  to  be  strictly  federative  in 
its  structure.  The  house  of  representatives  consists  of  memoers  chosen  iri 
each  state,  and  is  regulated  in  its  numbers  according  to  a  prescribed  ratio  of 
representation.  The  number  te  which  each  state  is  entitled  is  proportioned 
to  its  own  population,  and  not  to  the  population  of  the  United  States ;  and  if 
there  happen  to  be  a  surplus  in  any  state-  less  than  the  established  ratio,  that 
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surplus  IB  not  added  to  the  snrplas  or  population  of  any  other  state,  in  order 
to  make  up  the  requisite  number  for  a  representative,  but  is  wholly  unrepre- 
sented. In  the  choice  of  representatives,  each  state  votes  by  itself,  ana  for 
its  own  representatives,  and  not  in  connexion  with  any'other  sta^te,  nor  for  the 
representatives  of  any  other  state.  Each  state  prescnbes  the  qualifications  of 
its  own  voters,  the  constitution  only  providing  that  they  shall  have  the  qualifi- 
cations which  such  state  may  have  prescribed  for  tne  voters  for  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  its  own  legislatur0.  And  as  the  right  to  vote  is  prescribed 
by  the  state,  the  duty  of  doing  so  cannot  be  enforced,  except  by  the  authority 
01  the  state.  No  one  can  be  elected  to  represent  any  state,  except  a  citizen 
thereof.  Vacaiicies  in  the  representation  of  any  state  are  to  b^  supplied  under 
writs  of  election,  issued  by  the  executive  of  such  state.  Ih  all  this  there  is 
not  one  feature  of  nationality.  The  whole  arrangement  has  reference  to  the 
states  as  such,  and  is  carried  into  effect  solely  by  their  authority.  The  federal 
government  has  no  agency  in  the  choice  of  representatives^  except  only  that 
It  may  prescribe  the  <  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections.'  \t 
can  neitner  prescribe  the  qualifications  of  the  electors,  lior  impose  any  penalty 
upon  them  tor  refusing  to  elect.  The  states  alone  can  do  these  things;  and, 
or  course,  the  very  existence  of  the  house  of  representatives  depends,  as  much 
as  does  that  of  the  senate,  upon  the  action  of  the  states.  A  state  may  with- 
draw its  representation  altogether,  and  congress  has  no  power  to  prevent  it, 
nor  to  supply  the  vacancy  thus  created.  If  the  house  of  representatives  were 
tiationat,  m  any  practical  sense  of  the  term,  the  '  nationV would  have  authority 
to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  its  members,  to  prescribe  the  qualifications 
of  voters,  and  to  enforce  the  performance  of  that  duty.  AH  these  things  the 
state  legislatures  can  do,  within  their  respective  states,  and  it  is  obvious  that 
they  are  strictly  national.  In  order  to  make  the  house  of  representatives 
equally  so,  the  people  of  the  United  States  inust  be  so  consolidated  that  the 
federal  government  may  distribute  them,  without  regard  to  state  boundaries, ' 
into  numbers,  according  to  the  prescribed  ratio:  so  lluit  all  the  people  may  be 
represented,  and  no  unrepresented  surplus  be  left  in  any  state.  If  these  things 
could  be  done  under  the  federal  constitution,  there  would  then  be  a  strict  ana- 
logy between  the  popular  branches  of  the  federal  and  state  le^slatttres,  and 
the  former  mi^ht  witn propriety  be  considered  ' national.'  But  it  is  difilcutt  to 
imagine  a  national  legislature  which  does  not  exist  under  the  authority  of  the 
nation,  and  over  the  very  ^appointment  of  which  the  nation,  as  such,  can  exert 
no  effective  control. 

''The  second  argument  is,  that  the  states  are  ndt  e^uoiZy  represented,  but 
each  one  has  a  representation  proportioned  to  its  population.  There  is  no 
reason  apparent  to  me,  why  a  leac^e  may  not  be  formed  among  independent 
sovereignties,  giving  to  each  an  influence  in  the  manag^ement  of  their  oommoa 
concerns,  proportioned  to  its  strength,  it6  wealth,  or  tne  interest  which  it  has 
at  stake.  This  is  but  simple  justice,  and  the  rule  ought  to  prevail  in  all  caseSi 
except  where  higher  considerations  disallow  it.  Histoiy  abounds  with  exam- 
ples of  such  confederations,  one  of  which  I  will  cite.  The  states  general  of 
the  United  provinces  were  strictly  a  federal  body.  The  council  of  state  had 
almost  exclusively  the  management  and  control  of  all  their  military  and 
financial  concerns ;  and  in  that  body,  Holland  and  some  other  provinces  had 
three  votes  each,  whilst  some  had  two,  and  others  only  one  vote  each.  Yet 
it  never  was  supposed  that  for  this  reason  the  United  provinces  were  a  con- 
solidated nation.  A  single  example  of  this  sort  affords  a  full  illustration  of 
the  subject,  and  Tenders  all  farther  arguments  superfluous. 

'^t  is  not,  however,  from  the  apportionment  of  its  powere,  nor  from  the 
modes  in  which  those  powere  are  exercised,  that  we  can  determine  the  true 
chanTcter  of  a  legislative  body,  in  the  particular  now  under  consideration. 
The  true  rule  of  decision  is  found  in  the  manner  in  which  the  body  is  con- 
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stitoted;  and  that,  we  hare  already  seen,  is  in  the  case  before  ue,  federative, 
and  not  national.  . 

"  We  may  safely  admit,  however,  that  the  honse  of  representatives  is  not 
federative,  and  yet  contend,  with  perfect  secnrrty,  that  the  legislative  depart- 
foent  is  so.  Congress  consists  of  the  house  of  representatives  and  ^nate. 
Neither  is  a  complete  legislature  in  itself,  and  neither  can  pass  any  law  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  the  other,  and  as  the  senate  is  the  peculiar  represent- 
ative of  the  states,  no  act  of  legislation  whatever  can  be  performed,  without 
the  consent  of  the  states.  They  hold,  therefore,  a  complete  check  axid  Qontcol 
dver  the  powers  of  the  people  in  this  respect,  even  admitting  that  those  powers 
are  truly  and .  strictly  represented  in  the  other  branch.  It  is  true  tnatthe 
check  is  mutual ;  but  if  tne  legislative  department  were  national,  there  would 
be  no  federative  feature  in  it.  It  cannot  be  replied  with  equal  propriety, 
that^  if  it  were  federative,  there  would  be  no  national  feature  in  it.  The 
question  is,  whether  or  not  the  states  have  preserved  their  distinct  sovereign 
characters  in  this  feature  of  the  constitation.  If  they  have  done  so,  in  any 
part  of  it,  the  whole  must  be  considered  federative;  l)ecause  national  legisla^ 
tion  implies  a  unity ^  which  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  all  idea  of  a  con- 
federation ;  whereas,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  members  of  a  qpnfedera* 
tion  from  exerting  tneir  several  powers^  m  any  form  of  joint  actionyrhich  may 
aeem  to  tHem  jproper. 

'*  Bat  there  is  one  other  provision  of  the  constitation  which  appears  to  me 
to  be  altogether  decisive  upon  this, point.  Each  state,  whatever  be  its  popu- 
lation, is  entitled  to  at  least  one  representative.  It  may  so  happen  that  the 
unrepresented  surplus,  in  some  one  state,  may  be  greater  than  the  whole 
population  of  some  other  Qtate,  and  yet  such  latter  atate  would  be  entitled  to 
a  representation.  Upon  what  principle  is  thisi  Surely  if  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives were  national,  something  like  equality  would  be  found  in  the 
constitation  of  it.  Large  surpluses  would  not  be  arbitrarily  rejected  in  some 
places  and  smaller  numbers  not  equal  to  the  granted  ratio,  be  represented  in 
others.  There  can  be  but  otie  reason  for  this :  as  the  constitution  was  made 
by  the  states,  the  true  principle  of  4he  confederation  could  not  be  preserved,, 
without  giving  to  each  party  to  the  compact  a  place  and  influence  in  each 
branch  of  the  common  legislature.  This  was  due  to  their  perfect  equality  as 
sovereign  states. 

<^  The  Executive, — In  the  election  of  the  president  and  vice-president,  the 
exclusive  agency  of  the  states,  as  such,  is  preserved  with  equal  distinctness. 
These  officers  are  chosen  by  electors,  who  are  themselves  chosen  by  the 
people  of  each  state,  acting  by  and  for  itself,  and  in  such  mode  as  itself  may 
prescribe.  The  number  of  electors  to  which  each  state  is  entitled,  is  equal 
to  the  whole  number  of  its  repi'esentatlves  and  eenators.  This  provision  is 
even  more  federative  than  that  which  apportions  representation  in  the  house 
of  representatives ;  because  it  adds  two  to  the  electors  of  eaqh  state,  and^  so 
far  places  them  upon  an  quality,  whatever  be  their  comparative  population. 
The  people  of  each  state  vote  %MUn  the  state  and  not  elsewhere;,  and  for 
their  own  electors  and  for  no  others.  Each  state  prescribes  the  qualifications 
of  its  own  electors,  and  can  alone  compel  them  to  vote.  The  electors,  when 
chosen,  give  their  votes  within  their  I'espective  states,  and  at  such  times  and 
places  as  the  states  may  xespectively  prescribe. 

"  There  is  not  the  least  trace  of  national  agency  in  any  part  of  this  pro- 
ceeding. The  fedehil  government  can  exercise  no  rightful  power  in  the 
choice  of  its  own  executive.  *The  people  of  the  United  States^  are  equally 
nnseen  in  that  important  measure.  Neither  a  majority,  nor  the  whole  of  them 
together,  can  choose  a  president,  except  in  their  character  of  citizens  of  the 
several  states.  Nay,  a  president  may  be  constitutionally  elected,  with  a 
decided  majority  of  the  people  against  him.    Fox  example:  New  York  has  forty- 
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two  Totes;  Pennsylvania,  tkifty;  Virmnia,  tweBty-three;  Ohio,  twenty-one; 
North  Carolina,  fifteen;  Kentucky,  fourteen;  and  South  Carolina,  fifteen. 
These  seven  states  can  give  a  majority  of  all  the  Votes,  and  each  may  elect 
its  own  electors  by  a  majority  of  only  one  vote.  If  we  add  their  minorities 
to  the  votes  of  the  other  states  (supposing  those  states  to  be  unanimous  against 
the  candidate,)  we  may  have  a  president,  constitutionally  elected,  with  less 
than  half-T-perhaps  with  little  more  than  a  fourth— of  the  people  in  Kis  favour. 
It  is  true  that  he  may  also  be  constitutionally  elepted,  with  a  majority  of  the 
states,  as  such,  against  him,  as  the  above  example  shows;  because  the  states 
may,  as  before  remarked,  properly  afi;ree,  by  the  provisions  of^heir  compact, 
that  they  shall  possess  influence  m  this  respect,  proportioned  to  their  popula- 
tion. But  there  is  no  mode,  consistent  with  the  true  principles  of  free  repre- 
sentative government,  by  which  a  minority  of  those  to  whom,  en  masse,  the 
elective  franchise  is  oonnded,  can  countervail  the  concurrent  and  opposing 
action  of  the  majority.  If  the  president  could  be  chosen  by  the  people  of  the 
*  United  States'  m  the  aggregate,  instead  of  by  the  states,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  a  case  in  which  a  majority  of  those  people,  concurring  in  the  same 
vote,  could  be  over-balanced  by  a  minority. 

<^  Alt  doubt  upon  this  point,  however*  is  removed  by  another  provision  of 
the  constitution,  touching  this  subject ;  if  no  candidate  should  receive  a  ma- 
jority of  votes  in  the  electoral  colleges,  the  house  of  representatives  elects  the 
president  from  the  three  candidates  who  have  received  the  largest  electoral 
vote.  In  doing  this,  two- thirds  of  the  states  must  be  present  by  their  repre- 
sentatives, or  one  of  them,  and  then  they  vote  by  states,  aU  the  members  from 
each  state  ^ving  one  vote,  and  a  majority  to  all  the  states  being  necessary  to  a 
choice.  This  is  precisely  the  rule  which  prevailed  in  the  ordinary  legislation 
of  that  body,  under  the  articles  of  confederation,  and  which  proved  its  federa- 
tive character,  as  strongly  as  any  other  provision  of  those  articles.  Why, 
then,  should  thia  federative  principle  be  preserved  in  the  election  of  the  pre- 
sident by  the  house  of  representatives,  if  it  was  designed  to  abandon  it,  in  the 
election  of  the  same  oflScer,  by  the  electoral  colleges?  No  good  reason  for  it 
has  yet  been  assigned,  so  far  as  I  am  informed. 

''This  view  of  the  subject  is  still  further  confirmed  by  the  clause  of  the  con- 
stitation  relating  to  impeacbmentSi  The  power  to  try  the  president  is  vested  in 
the  senate  alone,  that  is,  in  th^  representatives  of  the  states.  There  is  a  strict 
fitness  and  propriety  in  this;  for  those  only  whose  officer  the  president  is  should 
be  intrusted  with  the  power  to  remove  him. 

'^  It  is  believed  to  be  neither  a  forced  nor  an  unreasonable  conclusion,  from  all 
this,  that  the  executive  department  is,  in  its  structure,  strictly  federative. 

'*  The  Judiciary. -^The  judges  are  nominated  by  the  president,  and  approved 
by  the  senate.  Thus,  the  nominations  are  made  by  a  federative  officer^  and  the 
approval  and  confirmation  of  them  depend  on  those  who  are  the  exclusive  repre- 
sentatives of  the  states,  this  agency  is  manifestly  federative,  and  '  the  people  of 
the  United  States  ^  cannot  mingle  in  it,  in  any  form  whatever. 

'^  As  the  constitution  is  federative  in  the  structure  of  all  three  of  its  great  de- 
partments, it  is  equally  so  in  tJie  power  of  amendment. 

'* Congress  may  propose  amendments,  'whenever  two-thirds  of  both  houses 
shall  deem  it  necessary.'  This  secures  tne  states  ^m  any  action  upon  the  sub- 
ject by  the  people  at  large.  In  like  manner,  congress  may  call  a  convention  for 
proposing  amendments^ '  on  the  application  of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of 
the  several  states^'  It  is  remarkable  that,  whether  congress  or  the  states  act  upon 
the  subject,  the  same  proportion  is  required ;  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  eitner 
being  authorized  to  act.  From  this  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude,  Chat  the 
convention  considered  that  the  same  power  would  act  in  both  cases :  to  wit,  the 
power  of  the  states,  who  might  effect  their  object  either  by  their  separate  action 
as  states,  or  by  the  action  of  congress,  their  common  federative  agent;  but  whe- 
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thet  they  adopted  the  one  mode  or  the  other,  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  them 
should  be  aothorized  to  act  efficiently. 

'<  The  amendments  thus  proposed  ^  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as 
part  of  this  constitution,  to Aen  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  ihree-faurihs  of  the 
states^  or  bff  conventions  in  three-feurths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode 
of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  congress.^  It  is  the  act  of  adoption  or  ratifi- 
cation alone  which  makes  a  constitution.  In  the  states  before  us  the  states  alone 
can  perform  that  act.  The  langraage  of  the  constitution  admits  of  no  doubt,  and 
^▼es  na pretext  for  deoUe  construction.  It  ia  not  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  the  agpegate,  merely  acting  in  their  several  states,  who  csn  ratify 
amendments.  Three-fourths  of  the  several  states  can  alone  do  this.  The  idea 
of  separate  and  independent  political  corporations  could  not  be  more  distinctly 
conveyed  by  any  form  of  words.  If  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  one  peo- 
ple, but  actinff  in  their  several  states,  could  ratifj^  amendments,  then  the  very 
language  of  the  constitution  requires  that  three-fourths  of  them  shall  C9ncur 
therein.  Is  it  not,  then,  truly  wonderful  that  no  mode  has  yet  been  prescribed  to, 
ascertain  whether  three-fourths  of  them  do  concur  or  not  t  By  what  power  can 
the  necessary  arrangement  upon  this  point  be  effected  1  In  point  of  fact,  amend- 
ments have  already  Deen  made,  in  a  strict  conformity  with  this  provision  of  the 
constitution. 

'^  So  strongly  were  the  stateia  attached  tothat  perfect  equality  which  their  per- 
fect sovereignty  implied,  and  so  jealous  were  they  of  every  attack  upen  it,  that 
they  guard^  it,  by  an  express  provision  of  the  constitution,  against  the  possi- 
bility of  overthrow.  All  other  rights  they  confided  to  that  power  of  amendment, 
which  they  reposed  in  three-fourths  of  all  the  states^  but  this  they  refused  to  in- 
trust, except  tojthe  separate,  independent,  and  sovereign  will  of  each  state;  giving 
to' each,  in  its  own  case,  an  absolute  negative  upon  all  the  rest.*  . 

'*  The  object  of  the  preceding  pages  has  been  to  show  that  the  constitution  is 
federative,  m  the  power  which  framed  it;  federative  in  the  power  which  adopted 
and  ratified  it;  feaerative  in  the  power  which  sustains  and  keeps  it  alive;  federa<» 
live  in  the  power  by  which  alone  it  can  be  altered  or  amended ;  and  federative  in 
the  structure  of  all  its  departments.  In  what  respect  then  can  it  be  justly  called 
a  consolidated  or  national  government 

*'  We  come  now  to  a  more  particular  and  detailed  examination  of  the  question, 
'  Who  is  the  final  judge  and  interpreter  in  constitutional  controversies  1'  Judge 
Story's  conclusion  is,  that  *  in  all  questions  of  a  judicial  nature '  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States  is  the  final  umpire;  and  that  the  states,  as  well  as  in- 
divlduala,  are  absolutely  bound  by  ita  decisions. 

^*  Whatever  comes  within  the  legitimate  cognizance  of  t|^at  tribunal  it  has  a 

X'  *  t  to  decide,  whether  it  be  a  question  of  the  law  or  of  the  constitution ;  and  no 
r  tribunal  can  reverse  its  decision.  The  constitution,  which  creates  the  su- 
preme court,  creates  no  other  court  of  superior  or  appellate  jurisdiction  to  it;  and 
consequently  its  decisions  are  strictly  '  final.'  There  is  no  power  in  the  same 
government  to  tbhich  that  cowrt  belongs  to  reverse  or  control  it,  nor,  are  there 
any  means  therein  of  resisCing  its^  authority.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  Federal 
Constitution  has  provided  for  the  subject  at  all,  the  supreme  court  is,  beyond 
qnestion,  the  final  judge  or  arbiter;  and  this,  too,  whether  the  jurisdiction  which 
it  exercises  be  legMmate  or  usurped.  ^ 

''  Let  us  now  inquire  tohat  ^  constitutional  controversies '  the  federal  courts  have 

-'  •  ,  , 

*  So  absolutely  is  the  federal  government  dependent  on  the  states  for  its  existence^  at  all 
(imes,  that  it  may  be  absolutely  dinolved,  without  the  least  violence,  by  the  simple  refusal  of  a 
part  of  the  states  to  act  If,  fyr  example,  a  few  states,  haniig  a  majority  of  electoral  votes, 
dioold  lefiise  to  appoint  etectors  of  president  a^d  vice-president,  there  would  be  no  constitu- 
tional executive,  and  the  wbote  machinery  of  the  govertmient  would  stop. 


^^^ 
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authority  to  decide,  and  bow  far  ite  decieiont  are  fioal  and  ooBclaeive  against  aU 
the  world. 

''The  third  artiele  of  the  constitution  provides,  that  'the  jndieial  power  shall 
extend  to  all  cases  of  law  and  equity,  arising  ander  this  constitation,  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  treaties  raadOf  or  which  shall  be  naade,  under  their 
authority  ^  to  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors^  other  public  ministers  and  consuls, 
to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction ;  to  controversies  to  which  the 
United  States  shall  be  a  party*  to  controversies  between  two  or  more  states;  be- 
(tween  a  state  and  citizens  of  another  state;  between  citizens  of  different  states; 
between  citizens  of  the  same  state,  claiming  lands  under  grants  of  different  states : 
and  between  a  state  and  the  citizens  thereof^  and  foreign  states,  citizens  or  subjects,* 

*'The  eleventh  an^endment  provides  that  "  The  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity,  commenced 
or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United  States  by  citizens  of  another  state,  or  by 
citizens  or  subjects  of  any  foreigrn  state.' 

"  It  will  be  conceded  on  all  hands'that  the  federal  ooirts  have  no  jurisdictioin 
except  what  is  here  conferred.  The  judiciary,  as  a  part  of  the  Moral  govern* 
ment,  derives  its  powers  only  from  the  constitution,  whioh  creates  that  govern- 
ment The  term  '  cases '  implies  that  the  subject  matter  shall  be  proper  fnr  judi- 
cial decision ;  and  Xhepartiei  between  whom  alone  jurisdiction  can  be  entertained 
are  specifically  enumerated.  Beyond  these  cases  and  these  parties  they  have  no 
jurisdiction. 

'*  There  is  no  part  of  the  constitution  in  which  the  framers  of  it  have  displayed 
a  more  jealous  care  of  the  rights  of  the  states  than  in  the  limitatioB  of  the  judicial 
power.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  power  is  conferred  except  what  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  general  design,  and  aooomplish  the  general  ob- 
ject ,  of  the  states^  as  independent,  confederated  states*  The  federtu  tribunals 
cannot  take  cognizance  of  any  case  whatever  in  which  all  the  states  have  opt  an 
equal  and  common  interest,  that  a  just  and  impartial  decision  shall  be  had.  A 
brief  analysis  of  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  will  make  this  suffi^ently  cl«ar^ 

"Cases  '  arising  under  the  constitution '  are  those  in  which  some  right  or  pri- 
vilege is  denied  which  the  constitution  confers,  or  something  is  done  whioh  the 
constitution  prohibits,  as  expressed  in  the  constitution  itself.  These  which  arise 
'  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  *  are  such  as  involve  rights  or  duties  w^ich 
result  from  the  legislation  of  congress. 

"  Cases  arisin^r  under  treaties,  made  under  the  authority  of  the  United  StatesL 
and  those  '  affecting  ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers  and  consols '  coald 
not  be  properly  intrusted  to  any  other  than  the  federal  tribunals.  Treaties  ate 
made  under  the  common  authority  of  all  the  states,  and  all  alike  are  bound  for 
the  faithful  observance  of  them.  Ambassadors  ana  other  public  ministers  and 
consuls  are  received  under  the  common  authority  of  all  the  states,  and  their  do- 
ties  relate  onl  v  to  matters  involving  alike  the  interests  of  all.  The  peace  of  the 
country,  and  the  harmonv  of  its  relations  with  foreign  powers,  depend,  in  a  pecn- 
liar  degree,  on  the  good  laith  with  which  its  duties,  in  reference  to  these  subjects, 
are  discharged*  Hence  it  would  be  unsafe  to  intrust  them  to  any  other  power  than 
their  own  control ;  and  even  if  this  were  not  so,  it  would  be  altogether  incon- 
gruous to  appeal  to  a  state  tribunal  to  enforce  the  rights,  the  obligations,  or  the 
duties  of  the  United  States.  For  like  reasons  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime 
jurisdiction  are  properly  entrusted  to  the  federal  tribunals. 

<'  Controversies,  to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  party,  should,  unon 
general  principles,  belong  only  to  her  own  courts.  There  would  be  neither 
propriety  nor  justice  in  permitting  any  one  state  to  decide  a  case  in  which  all 
the  states  are  parties.  In  like  manner,  those  between  two  or  more  statesr— 
between  a  state  and  citizens  of  another  state,  where  the  state  is  plaintiff  (it 
cannot  be  sued,)  and  between  citizens  of  different  states,  could  not  he  entrusted 
to  the  tribunals  of  any  particular  state  interested,  or  whose  citizens  are  in- 
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tereflted  therein,  without  danger  of  injustice  and  partiality.  Jurisdiction  is 
nren  to  the  federal  courti^,  in  these  caseSj  simply  Decause  they  are  equally 
Ukterested  for  all  the  parties,  are  the  common  courts  of  all  the  parties,  and 
therefore  are  presumed  to  (brm  the  only  fair  and  impartial  tribunal  between 
them.  The  same  reasoning  applies  to  cases  between  citizens  of  the  same 
state,  daiming  landsninder  grants  of  different  states.  Cases  of  this  sort  in- 
▼olve  questions  of  the  soyeceign  power  of  the  states,  and  could  not,  with  any 
show  of  propri)3ty,  be  entrusted  to  the  decision  of  either  of  them,  interested, 
as  it  would  be,  to  sustain  its  own  acts  aeainst  those  of  the  sister  state.  The 
jurisdiction  in  this  case  is  given  upon  the  same  principleis  which  gave  it  in 
eases  between  two  or  more  staties.      . 

*^  Controversies  between  a  state  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  states, 
citizens,  or  subjects,  de|)end  on  a  different  principle,  but  one  equally  affecting 
the  common  rights  and  interests  of  all  the  states.  A  fbrei^  state  cannot,  of 
course,  be  sued;  she  can  appear  in  our  courts  only  as  plaintiffl  Yet,  in  what* 
ever  form  sach  controversies,  or  those  affecting  the  citizens  of  a  foreign  state, 
ms^y  arise,  all  the  states  have  a'deep  interest  that  an  impartial  tribunal,  satis-, 
factory  to  the  foreign  party,  should  be  provided.  The  denial  of  justice  is  a 
legitimate,  and  not  an  unfruitful,  cause  of  \^ar.  As  no  state  can  be  involved 
in  war  without  involving  all  th^  rest,  they  all  have  a  common  interest  toVith- 
draw  from  the  ^tate  tribunals  a  jurisdiction  which  may  bring  them  within  the 
danger  of  that  result.  All  the  states  are  alike  bound  to  render  justice  to 
fbrei^  states  and  their  people ;  and  this  common  reeponsibilfty  gives  them  a 
right  to  demand  that  every  question  involviog  it  shall  be  deemed  by  their 
common  judicatory. 

<'The  tenth  article  of  the  amendments  of  the  constitution^  provides  that, 
'The  powers,  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  constitution,  nor  pro- 
hibited by  it  to  the  states,  are  reserved  to  the  states  respectively,  or  to  the 
people.'  The  powers  thus  reserved,  are  not  only  reserved  against  tne  federal 
^vemment  in  whole,  but  against  each  and  every  department  thereof.  The 
judiciary  is  no  more  excepted  out  of  the  reservation  than  is  the  legislature  or 
the  executive.  Of  what  nature,  then,  are  those  reserved  pqwersi  Not  the 
powers,  if  any  such  there  be,  wnich  are  possessed  by  all  the  states  together, 
for  the  reservation  is  to  *  the  states  tespectivelyj^  that  is,  to  each  state  sepa- 
rately and  distinctly.  Now  we  can  form  no  idea  of  any  power  possessed  by 
a  state  as  such,  and  independent  of  every  other  state,  whieh  19  not,  in  its 
nature,  a  sovereign  po^er.  Every  power  so  reserved,  therefore,  must  be  of 
such  a  character,  that  each  state  may  exercise  it,  withiDUt  the  least  reference 
or  responsibility  to  any  other  state  whatever.  It  is  incident  to  every  sove- 
reignty to  be  alone  the  judge  of  its  own  compacts  and  agreements*  No  other 
state  or  assemblage  of  states,  has  the  least  right  to  interfere  with  it,  in  this 
respect,  and  cannot  do  so  without  impairing  its  sovereignty.  The  constitution 
of  the  United.  States  is  but  the  agreement  which  each  state  h^  made,  with 
each  and  all  the  other  states,  and  is  not  distinguishable,  in  the  principle  we 
^re  examining,  from  any  other  agreement  between  sovereign  states.  Each 
state,  therefore,  has  a  right  to  interpret  that  agreement  for  itself,  unless  it  has 
clearly  waived  that  right  in  favour  of  another  power.  That  the  right  is  not 
waived  in  the  case  under  consideration,  is  apparent  from  the  fact  already 
stated,  that  if  the  judiciary  be  the  sole  judges  of  the  extent  of  their  own 
powers,  their  powers  are  universal,  and  the  enumeration  in  the  constitution 
18  idle  and  useless. 

'^The  federal  government  ii  the  creature  of  the  states.  It  is  not  a  party  to 
the  constitution,  Dut  the  restilt  of  it — ^the  creation  of  that  agreement  which 
was  made  by  the  states  as  parties.  It  is  a  mere  agent  intrusted  with  limited 
powers  for  certain  specific  objects;  which  powers  and  objects  are  enumerated 
m  the  constitution.    Shall  the  agent  be  permitted  to  judge  of  the  extent  of 
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his  own  powers,  without  reference  to  his  constituents?  To  a  certain  extent 
he  is  compelled  to  do  this,  in  the  very  act  of  exercising  t)iem^  but  this  is 
always  in  subordination  to  the  authority  by  whom  his  powers  were  con- 
ferred. 

'^  Considering  the  nature  of  our  system  of  goTcmment,  the  states  ought  to 
be,  and  I  presume  always  will  be,  extremely  careful  not  to  Interpose  their 
sovereign  power  asainst  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court,  in  any  case 
where  tkat  court  clearly  has  jurisdiction.  Of  this  character,  are  the  cases 
cited  at  the  commencement  of  this  incjulry ;  such,  for  example,  as  those  be- 
tween two  states, 'those  affecting  foreign  ministers,  those  of  admiralty  and 
maritime  jurisdiction,  &c.  As  to  all  these  subjects,  the  jurisdiction  is  clear, 
and  no  state  can  hare  any  interest  to  dispute  it. 

''According  to  the  principles  of  all  Our  institutions  sovereignty  does  not 
reside  in  any  government  whatever,  neither  state  nor  federal.  Government 
is  regarded  merehr  as  the  agent  of  tnose  who  create  it,  and  subject  in  all  re- 
spects to  their  will.  In  the  states,  the  sovereign  power  is  in  the  people  of  the 
states  respectively;  and. the  sovereign  power  of  tne  United  States  would,  for 
the  same  reason,  be  in  'the  people  of  the  United  States,'  if  there  were  any 
such  people,  known  as  a  single  nation,  and  the  framers  of  the  federal  govern- 
raentk 

''  The  true  sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  therefore,  is  in  the  states,  and 
not  in  the  people  of  the  United  States,  nor  in  the  federal  go?ernment.  That 
^vemment  is  but  the  agent  througli  whom  a  portion  of  this  sovereign  power 
IS  exerted;  possessing  no  sovereignty  itself,  and  exerting  no  power,  except 
such  only  as  its  constituents  have  conferred  on  it.  In  ascertaining  what 
these  powers  are,  it  is  obviously  proper  that  we  should  look  only  to  the  giant 
from  which  they  are  derived.  The  agent  can  claim  nothing  for  itself,  and 
on  its  own  account.  The  constitution  is  a  compact,  and  the  parties  to  it 
are  each  state,  with  each  and  every  other  state.  The  federal  government 
is  not  a  party,  out  is  the  mere  creature  of  the  agreement  between  the  states 
as  parties.  Each  state  is  both  grantor  and  grantee,  receiving  from  each  and 
all  the  other  states,  precisely  what,  in  its  turn,  it  concedes  to  each  and  all 
of  them.  The  rule,  therefore,  that  the  words  are  to  be  taken  most  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  grantee,  cannot  apply,  because,  as  each  state  is  both  grantor 
and  grantee,  it  would  give  exactly  as  much  as  it  would  take  away.  The 
only  mqde,  therefore,  by  which  we  may  be  certain  to  do  no  injustice  to  the 
intentions  of  the  parties,  is  by  taking  their  trords  as  the  true  exponents  of 
their  meaning. 

''  The  lovers  of  a  strong  consolidated  government  have  laboured  strenuously, 
and,  I  fear,  with  too  much  success,  to  remove  every  available  restriction  upon  the 
powers  of  congress.  The  tendency  of  their  princtpUs  t«  to  estahlith  that  legis- 
lative omnipotence  which  it  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Britiih  constUw 
tionj  and  which  renderM  every  form  of  written  constitution  idjte  and  useless. 
They  suffer  themselves  to  be  too  much  attracted  by  the  splendours  of  a  great  cen- 
tral power.  Dazzled  by  these  splendours,  they  lose  sight  of  the  more  useful, 
yet  less  ostentatious  purposes  of  the  state  governments,  and  seem  to  be  uncon- 
ttcious  that,  in  building  up  this  huge  temple  of  federal  power,  they  necessarily 
destroy  those  less  pretenoing  structures,  from  which  alone  they  derive  shelter, 
protection,  and  safety.  This  is  the  ^ni^/a^uta  which  has  so  often  deceived  na- 
tions, and  betrayed  them  into  the  slough  of  despotism.  On  all  such  the  impres- 
sive warning  of  Patrick  Henry,  drawn  from  the  lessons  of  all  experience,  would 
he  utterly  lost.  '  Those  nations  who  have  gone  in  search  of  OTandeur,  power, 
and  splendour,  have  also  fallen  a  sacrifice,  and  been  the  victims  or  their  own  folly. 
While  they  acquired  those  visionary  blessings^  tbey  lost  their  freedom.'  The 
consolidationists  forget  these  wholesome  truths,  in  iheir  eagerness  to  invest  the 
federal  government  with  every  power  which  is  necessary  to  realize  their  visions 
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of  a  great  and  splendid  nation.  Hence  they  do  not  discriminate  betwe^n  the 
several  classes  of  federal  powers,  but  contend  for  all  of  then),  with  the  same 
blind  and  devoted  zeal.  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  exercise  of  all  those  iiinc- 
lions  of  the  federal  crovemment  which  concern  our  foreign  relations,  scarcely  a 
case  can  bo  supposed  requiring  the  aid  of  any  implied  or  incidental  power,  as  to 
which  any  serious  doubt  can  aris^.  The  powers  of  that  goyernment,  as  to  all 
such  matters,  are  so'  distinctly  and  plainly  pointed  out,  in  the  very  letter  of  the 
constitution;  and  they  are  so  an^le  for  all  the  purposes  contemplated,  that  it  ia 
only  necessaYy  to  understand  them  accoi^ing  to  their  plain  mean^g,  and  to  exer- 
cise them  according  to  their  acknowledged  extent.  No  auxiliaries  are  required ; 
the  government  has  only  to  so  on  in  the  execution  of  its.  trusts,  with  powers  at 
once  ample  and  unquestioned.  It  ia  only  in  matters  which  concern  ourdomestic 
policy,  that  any  sieinous  struggle  for  federal  power  has  ever  arises,  br  is  likely  to 
arise.  Here,  that  lo?e  of  splendour  and  display,  which  deludes  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  mankind,  unites  with  that  self-interest  by  which  all  mankind  are  swayed, 
ID  aggrandizing  the  federal  government,  and  adding  to  its  powers.  He  who 
thinks  it  better  to  belong  to  a  splendid  and  showy  government^  than  to  a  free  and 
happy  one,  naturally  seeks  to  sqrround  all  our  institutions  with  a  g[audy  pagean- 
try, which  belongs  only  to  aristocratic  or  monarchical  systems.  J3ut  the  great 
straggle  irfor  those  various  and'  extended  powers  from  the  exercise  of  which 
avarice  may  expect  its  gratifications.  Hence  the  desire  for  a  profuse  expenditure 
of  public  money,  and  hence  the  thousand  schemes,  under  the  name  of  internal 
improvements,  by  means  of  which  hungry  contractors  may  plunder  the  public 
treasury,  and  wily  speculators  prey  lapon  the  less  skilful  and  ctinning.  And 
hence,  too  another  sort  of  legislation,  the  most  vicious  of  the  whole,  which,  pro- 
/essing  a  fair  and  legitimate  object  ot  public  good,  looks,  really^  only  to  the  pro- 
motion of  private  interests,  it  is  thus  that  classes  are  united  in  supporting  the 
powers  of  government,  and  an  interest  is  created  strong  enough  to  carry  all 
measures  and  sustain  all  abuses. 

"  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  to  all  these  subjects  of  domestic  concern, 
there  is  no.absolute  necessity  that  the  federal  government  should  possess  any 
power  at  all.  They  are  all  such  as  the  state  governments  are  perfectly  competent 
to  manage ;  and  the  most  competent,  because  each  state  is  the  best  judge  of  what 
is  usefulor  necessary  to  itself.  There  is,  then,  no  room  to  complain  of  any  want 
of  power  to  do  whatever  the  jntere^ts  of  the  people  require  to  be  done. 

'^Here,  then,  are  aH  the  powers  which  it  is  necessary  that  government  should 
possess ;  not  lodged  in  one  place,  but  distributed '  not  the  pf>wer  of  the  state 
governments,  nor  of  the  federal  govBrnment,  but  the  aggregate  of  their  several 
and  respective  powers.  In  the  exercise  of  those  f^nctlons  which  the  state  govern- 
ments are  forbidden  to  exercise,  the  federal  government  need  not  look  beyond  the 
tetter  of  its  charter  for  any  needful  power;  and  in  the  exercise  of  any  other  func- 
tion, there  is  still  less  necessity  that  it  should  do  so;  because,  whatever  power 
that  government  does  not  plainly  possess,  is  plainly  possessed  by  the  state 
governments. 

^'  A  clause  in  the  constitution  allows  representation  to  three-fifths  of  the 
slaves.*  Judge  Story  considers  the  compromise  upon  this  subject  as  unjust 
in  principle,  and  decidedly  injurious  to  the  people  of  the  non'slave-holding 
states.  Mr.  John  Adams  was  of  a  different  opinion.  He  said,  in  the  con- 
vention which  framed  the  constitution,  ^that  as  to  the  numbers  of  the  people 
being  taken  as  the  index  of  the  wealth  of  the  state,  it  was  of  no  consequence 
by  what  name  yoti  called  yonr7)eople,  whether  by  that  of  freemen  or  slaves; 
that  in  some  countries  the  labouring  poor  are  called  freemen,  in  others  they 
are  called  slaves ;  but  that  the  difference  as  to  the  state  was  imaginary.  That 
five  hundred  freemen  would  produce  no  more  profits  for  the  payment  of  taxes 

*  The  daves  hive  no  vmce  in  elections. 
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than>  five  hundred  slaves.  Therefore  the  state  in  which  the  laboarers  are 
called  freeniei^  should  be  taxed  no  more  than  that  in  which  the  labourers  are 
called  slaves. 

^^ If  slaves  are  people,  as  forming  the  measure  of  national  wealth,  and,  con- 
sequently/of  taxation  j  and  if  taxation  and  representation  be  placea  upon  the 
same  principle,  and  regulated  by  the  same  ratio,  then  that  slaves  are  people, 
in  fixing  the  ratio  of  representation,  is  a  logical  s^qwtur  which  no  one  cad 
possibly  deny. 

"  But  it  is  objected  that  slaves  are  property,  and,  for  that  reason. are  not 
more  entitled  to  representation  than  any  other  species  of  property.  But  they 
are  also  people,  jand,  upon  analogous  pf'mciples,  are  emitled  to  repreaeniatioo 
as  people.  It  is  in  this  character  alone  that  the  non-slave-holding  states  liave 
a  right  to  consider  them  as  has  already  been  shown,  and  in  this  charactep 
alone  is  it  jtist  to  consider  them.  We  ought  to  presume  that  every  slave 
eccupies  a  place  which,  but  for  his  presence,  would  be  occupied  by  a  free 
white  man,  and,  if  this  were  so,  every  one,  and  not  three-fifths  only,  would 
be  represented ;  but  the  states  who  hold  no  slaves  have  no  right  to  complain; 
that  this  is  not  the  case  io  ether  states,  so  long  as  the  labour  of  the  slave  con- 
tributes as  much  to .  the  common  stock  of  pr^uctive  industry,  as  the  labour 
of  the  white  man.  It  is  enough  that  a  state  possesses  a  certain  number 
of  people,  of  living  rational  beings,  we  ar&  not  to  inqi^ire  whether  they  be 
black,  or  white,  or  tawny,  nor  what  are  their  peculiar  relations  amoug  one 
another.  If  the  slaVe  of  the  south  be  property,  of  what  nature  is  that  property, 
and  what  kind  of  interest  has  the  owner  of  it  ?  He  has  a  right  to  the  profits  of 
the  slave's  (abour.  And  so  the  master  of  an  indented  apprentice  has  a  right  to 
the  profits  of  his  labour.  It  is  true,  one  holds  the  right  tor  the  life  of  the  slave, 
and  the  other  only  for  a  time  limited  in  the  apprentioe's  indentures;  but  this  is 
a  difierence  only  in  the  esctenU  and  not  in  the  nature  of  the  interest.  It  is  klso 
true,  that  the  owner  of  a  slave  has,  in  most  states,  a  right  to  sell  him;  but  this  is 
only  because  the  laws  of  the  state  authorize  him  to  do  so.  And,  in  like  manner, 
the  indentures  of  an  apprentice  may  be  transferred  if  the  laws  of  the  state  will 
allow  it.  In  all  these  respects,  therefoce^he  slave  and  the  indented  apprentice 
stand  upon  precisely  the  same  principle.  To  a  certain  exten  t  they  are  both  pro- 
perty, and  neither  of  them  can  he  regarded  as  a  free  man;  and  if  the  one  be  not 
entitled  to  representation,  the  other  also  should  be  denied  tW  right.  What- 
ever be  the  difierence  of  their  relations  to  the  separate  members  of  the  com- 
mupity,  in  the  eye  of  that  community  they  are  both  people.  Here,  again,  Mr. 
Adams  shall  speak  for  me  rand  our  country  has  produced  few  men  who  could 
speak  more  wisely :  '  A  slave,  may  indeed,  from  the  custom  of  speeds  be 
more  properly  called  the  wealth  of  his  master,  than  the  free  labourer  might 
be  called  the  wealth  of  his  employer;  but  as  to  the  state  both  are  equally  its 
wealth,  and  should  therefore  equally  add  to  the  quota  of  its  tax.  Yes ;  and 
oonsequently,  they  should  equally  add  to  the  quota  of  its  representation,^ 

'^It  is  remarkable  that  the  constitution  is  wholly  silent  in  regard  to  the 
power  of  removal  from  office.  The  appointing  power  is  in  the  president  and 
senate ;  the  president  nominating,  and  the  senate  confirming.  But  the  power 
to  remove  from  office,  seems  never  to  have  been  contemplated  by  the  conven- 
tion  at  all,  for  they  have  given  no  directions  whatever  upon  the  subject.  The 
consequence  has  been  precisely  such  as  might  have  been  expected^  a  severe 
contest  for  the  possession  of  that  power,  and  the  ultimate  usurpation  of  it,  by 
that  department  of  the  govempaent  to  which  it  ought  never  to  be  intrusted. 
In  the  absence  of  all  precise  directions  upon  the  subject,  it  would  seem  that 
the  power  to  remove  ought  to  attend  the  power  to  apix)int ;  for  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  fill  the  offices  of  the  country  with  competent  incumbents,  cannot 
possibly  execute  that  trust  fully  and  well,  unless  tney  have  power  to  correct 
their  Own  erjors  and  mistakes,  by  removing  the  unworthy,  and  substituting 
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better  men  In  their  places.  This,  I  hate  no  doubt,  is  the  trae  eonstroction  of 
oar  constitution.  It  was  for  a  long  time  strenaouslj  contended  for  by  a  large 
party  in  the  coantrvj  and  was  finally  yielded,  rather  to  the  confidence  which 
The  country  reposed  in  the  vittues  of  Washington,  than  to  any  conviction  that 
it  was  properly  an  executive  power,  belonging  only  to  the  president.  It  is 
tnie  of  Washington  alone^  of  all  the  truly  great  of  the  earth,  that  he  never 
inflicted  an  injury  up<5n  his  country,  except  only  such  as  proceeded  from  the 
excess  of  his  own  virtues.  His  knovm  patriotism^  wisdom,  and  purity,  in- 
spired OS  with  a  confidence,  and  a  feeling  of  security  against  the  abuses  of 
power,  which  has  led  to  the  eMablishment  of  many  precedents*  dangerous  to 
public  liberty  in  the  hands  of  any  other  man. 

*' Another  striking  imperfection  of  the  constitution,  as  respects  the  execu- 
tive de[Mutment,  is  found  in  the  veto  power.  The  right  to  forbid  the  people 
to  pass  whatever  laws  they  ptease^  is  the  right  to  deprive  them  of  self'govem'^ 
ment.* 

"The  re-eligibility  of  the  president,  from  tQrm  to  term,  is  t|te  necessary 
source  of  numberless  abuses;  at  present  therO  is  no  danger  of  this.  Presidents 
are  now  madey  not  by  the  fret  suffrages  of  the  people,  but  by  party  management; 
and  there  are  always  more  than  one  in  the  successful  party,  who  are  looking 
to  their  own  turn  in  the  presidential  office.  It  is  too  early,  yet,  for  a  monopoly 
of  that  high  honour;  but  the  time  will  come,  within  the  natuml  course  of 
things,  when  the  actual  incumbent  will  find  means  to  buy  ofi"  opposition,  and 
to  ensQte  a  continuance  in  office,  by  prostituting  the  trusts  which  belong  to  it. 
We  cannot  hope  to  be  free  from  the  dangers  which  result  from*  an  abuse  of 
presidential  power  and  patronage,  until  theit  officer  shall  be  eligible  only  for  < 
one  term,  a  long  term  if  you  please;  and  until  he  shall  be  rendered  more  easily 
and  directly  responsible  to  the  power  which  appoints  him .'' 


HONOURABLE  J.  C.  SPENCER'S  EXAMINATION  OF  JUDGE  UPSHUR'S 
REVIEW  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Mr.  Maogregor  thus  introduces  Mr.  Spencer's  answer  :^^In  order  to  compre- 
hend the  views  entertained  by  eminent  legislators  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  we  consider  it  just  to  introduce  into  this  work  the  following  examina- 
tion by  a  gentleman  and  statesman  of  great  learning  and  ability  of  Mr.  Upshur's 
strictures  on  the  American  oonstitution.  Mr.  Spencer  is  not  only  a  profound 
jurist,  but  he  has  held  the  most  important  trusts  in  the  government  of  his 
country.  He  was  one  of  the  most  able  secretaries  of  the  treasury;  an  office 
which  nearly  corresponds  with  that  of  chancellor  of  tbe  exchequer  in  Eng* 
land." 

''  Having,"  says  Mr.  Spencer,  '<  been  favoured  by  a  friend  with  the  perusal, 
in  sheets,  of  a  part  of  Mr.  Macgregor's  ^reat  work  on  the  Progress  of  America, 
which  contained  the  remarks  of  the  Honourable  Abel  P.  Upshur  on  the  con- 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  I  expressed  my  unhesitating  opinion  that  they 
were  as  erroneous  as  they  were  injurious;  that  they  were  calculated  to  pro- 
duce a  very  false  impression  of  the  weakness  of  our  Union,  and  the  incapacity 
of  our  federal  government  to  maintain  itself,  or  to  fulfil  the  high  duties  as- 
signed to  it ;  and  that  it  would  be  equally  unfortunate  for  us  and  for  other 

*  So  tboroogfaly  is  this  right  of  tha  psople  to  toske  the  laws  undentood  in  the  Britiih  par- 
liament,  thai  4m  royal  dinUowaooa  of  any  bill  is  never  contemplated;  and,  although  the  royal 
prerogative  of  dinOowaaoe  stOl  exists  dejure,  it  has  long  oeaaed  defaetOf  by  disusagt. 
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coontries  if  those  views  should  be  received  and  accredited,  as  jast  expositioos  - 
of  a  system  somewhat  coii^plicated,  and  therefore  liable  to  oe  much  misander- 
stood  by  those  who  had  neither  the  means  nor  the  leisure  for  its  thorough 
investigation.  I  was  urc^ed  to  prepare  a  statement  of  the  opinions  of  that  class 
of  our  countrymen  (believed  to  be,  by  far,  the  largest  portion  of  the  active 
and  intelligent  men  engai^d  in  such  discussions,)  who  take  a  practical  view 
of  our  government,  and  seek  to  ascertain  its  powers  and  duties  oy  a  reference 
to  the  plain  words  and  fair  n^eaning  of  the  constitution.  Under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  withdiiawal  from  t^e  cares  of  public  life,  and  the  absence  of  pro- 
fessional  engagements,  would  afford  abundant  leisure  for  such  an  nndertakmg, 
a  partial  assent  was  given.    This  having  been  communicated  to  Mr.  Mac- 

Segor,  he  has  announced  that  in  a  subsequent  part  of  his  work^  a  review  of 
r.  Upshur's  remarks,  by  me,  would  be  given.  Under  these  circumstances, 
although  the  anticipated  leisure  has  not  been  enjoyed,  yet  the  desire  to  fulQI 
an  implied  pledge,  iitipels  me  to  endeavour  to  execute  a  task  which  should 
have  been  committed  to  more  competent  hands. 

*' Judging  from  the  portions  of  Mr.  Upshur's  communication,  for  portions 
only  of  it  are  given,  it.  would  seem  that  he  quite  disapproved  of  our  federal 
constitution {  mr  while  he  points  out  what  he  supposes  to  be  defects,  which 
he  severely  censures,  no  part  of  it  has  received  his  unqualified  approbation. 
To  those  who  were  acquamted  with  the  peculiar  character  of  his  mind,  this, 
probably,  will  not  be  surprising.  A  knowledge  of  those,  peculiarities  will 
serve  to  explain,  if  it  does  not  elucidate  some  of  his  views.  Mingling  very 
little  with  the  world,  and  in  a  profound  retirement,  in  a  secluded  part  of 
Virginia,  he  indulged  a  naturally  ^[)eculative  mind  to  its  fullest  extent,  in  re- 
flections upon  our  form  of  federal  ^vernment^  without  ever  having  had  the 
advantage  of  personally  partaking  m  its  operations. 

^'He  had  held  public  stations  in  the  state  of  Virginia,  but  had  held  noofiice 
under  the  general  government^  nor  had  he  ever  been  a  member  of  either 
house  of  Cbngress,  when  his  opinions  on  nullification  were  promulgated.  He 
had  prided  himself  on  being  one  of  the  most  high-toned  federalists  of  the 
country,  until  about  the  time  when  the  disputes  with  South  Carolina  com- 
menced. These  disputes  in  volvednleeply  jand  extensively  the  interests  of  the 
southern  states,  who.complained  that  their  agriculture  was  made  subservient 
to  northern  manufactures,  by  means  of  the  tariff  acts  of  Congress.  Failing  to 
secure  a  numerical  majority  in  that  body,  they  (questioned  its  constitutional 
power  thus  to  oppress  them,  as  they  said,  by  legislation ;  and  having  satisfied 
themselves  of  the  watit  of  such  power,  tney  next  inquired  ioto  the  means  of 
resisting  its  exercise.  This  led  them  to  what  is  calleil  the  doctrine  of  nullifi- 
cation; which  means,  according  tb  their  theory,  that  any  one  state  legislature 
which  conceives  an  act  of  the  federal  Congress  to  be  unconstitutional,  may 
nullify  such  act,  by  declaring  it  to  be  inoperative  within  the  limits  of  the  state, 
and  by  punishing,  through  the  state  tribunals,  the  officers  who  should  attempt 
to  execute  it.  The  old  maxim,  that  where  there  is  a  will  there  is  generally 
a  way,  was  exemplified  in  this  case.  The  novel  system  of  a  federal  eovent- 
ment  uniting  several  sovereign  states  in  one  confederacy,  and  under  one 
government  for  certain  definite  purposes,,  afforded  an  ample  field  for  the 
speculative  tendencies  of  our  southern  statesmen ;  and  to  a  man  like  Mr. 
Upshur,  it  was  a  rich  mine,  in  which  he  could  strike  his  own  quarry,  and  pur- 
sue it  at  his  own  option.  There  was  nothing  in  the  institutions  of  ancient,  or 
modern  republics,  at  all  similar.  Neither  experience  nor  the  labours  of  learned 
or  thoughtful  men  afforded  guides  to  xefiect ion,  or  checks  to  the  wildest  licence 
of  speculation.  He  entered  this  fi^ld  warmly;  and  as  the  first  step  in  his  pro- 
ffress,  abandoned  all  the  political  principles  which  forty  years  had  enabled 
nim  to  form  and  stren^hen.  He  became  a  writer  for  the  periodicals  of  the 
day,  and  contritmted  tue  principal  articles  to  the  'Southern  Review,'  the 
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champion  of  nullification.  In  the  sopport  of  that  cause,  and  in  discnssions, 
written,  printed,  and  oral,  he  was  enga^B;ed  more  or  less  extensively,  for  about 
eight  years,  when  be  was  called  to  take  charge  of  the  nary  department,  by 
Mr.  Tyler,  from  which  he  was  transferred  to  the  state  department,  and  in 
which  he  remained  about  eight  months.  The  communication  to  Mr.  Mac- 
gre^or,  a  part  of  which  appears  in  his  work,  is  but  a  condensation  of  the  essays 
published  in  the  '  Southern  Review,'  and  other  jperiodicals. 

'*  This  account  of  th^  author  of  the  remarks  which  are  proposed  to  be  examined, 
and  this  history  of  the  question  he  has  discussed,  seamed  usefoL  if  not  necessary, 
to  a  foil  comprehension  of  his  views.  It  should  be  added,  tharthe  nuDifiers  pro^ 
fees  to  derive  their  doctrine  from  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Madison ;  and  Mr.  Mao- 
gi^or  has  apparently  fallen  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  doctrine  to  constitute 
me  ^at  point  of  difference  between  the  federalists  and  democrats.  It  is  very 
true  that  these  parties  have  differed  much  in  their  construction  of  the  constitution, 
the  former  being  letitudinarlan,  pushing  to  its  utmost  extent  the  principle  embo- 
died in  the  ei^teenth  sabdivision  or  section  eighth  of  the  first  article  of  die 
constitution*  that  of  passing  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  eahying  into 
execution  the  powers  vested  by  that  instrument  in  the  government,  or  in  any 
of  its  departments,  while  the  democrats  have  insisted  on  a  jigid  an<f  strict  oon- 
etroction,  and  have  maintained  that  these  implied  powers  must  always  be  sub- 
ordinate and  ancillary,  and  can  never  be  converted  into  main  and  principal  pur- 
poses of  government.  But  as  to  the  remedy,  for  the  abuse  of  the  legislative 
authority,  proposed  by  the  nolMers,  the  demoerats,  when  in  full  possession  ot 
power,  and  with  ample  means'  to  sustain  and  vindicate  it,  so  fn  from  supportiUff, 
rebuked  and  denounced  it  in  the  most  significant  manner.  On  the  occasion  al- 
ready referred  to,  South  Carolina  asserted  this  reserved  ri^ht  to  nullify  a  tariff" 
act  of  congress,  and  passed  laws  for  the  purpose.  General  Jackson,  the  then 
president,  with  a  vast  majority  of  demo*crats  in  both  houses  of  congress,  adopted 
the  most  stringent  measures  to. put  down  the  doctrine  and  its  abettors. 

"  He  issued  a  proclamation,  which  received  the  warm  approbation  of  the  whole 
eoontry,  (excepting  South  Carolina,  and  a  very  few  in  some  of  the  other  southern 
states^  in  which  the  doctrine  was  examined,  and  its  fallacy  exposed.  And  the 
misguided  men  who  acted  under  it  were  warned  to  return  to  their  allegiance*  and 
this  was  followed  by  ^cls  of  congress  of  the  most  effective  character.  The  inci- 
pient rebellion  was  crushed — by  democratic  men — ^indeed^  by  the  democratic 
party. 

^  in  truth,  this  doctrine  of  nullification  is  the  peculiar  property  of  a  distin- 
eoished  statesman  of  South  Carolina,  who  lias  enjoyed  all  the  highest  stations 
in  the  republic  but  the  very  highest,  and  who  has  repeatedly  been  ^  competitor 
for  that  station.  His  own  state,  and  some^itizens  of  other  states,  whose  interests 
are  supposed  to  be  identical  witn  those  of  South  Carolina,  have  embraced  it;  and 
although  partisan  writers  talk  about  reserved  rights  of  the  states,  on  special  oc- 
casions^ the  general  and  almost  universal  feeling  of  the  country  abhors  and  con- 
demns It. 

"  In  these  circumstances  an  apology  will  be  found  for  an  effort  to  prevent  any 
erroneous  impression  as  to  its  prevalence,  and  to  exhibit  what  a|>e  deemed  the 
oiifounded  assumptions  in  Mr.  Upshur's  communication,  by  which  it  is  sought  to 
be  sustained. 

"  It  Should  be  remarked  preliminarily,  that  Mr.  Madison  has  publicly  and  fully 
disavowed  the  patemi^  of  any  such  doctriAe,  and  declared  his  conviction  of  its 
fidlacy,  as  well  as  its  dangerous  consequences.  It  was  contended,  by  its  friends, 
that  the  germ  of  the.  principle  was  to  be  found  in  the  resolutions  of  the  legisla- 
tures of  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  passed'  in  1798  and  1799,  and  which  are  known 
to  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Madison. 

^' These  resolutions  were  aimed  at  the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  enacted  under 
the  administration  of  the  elder  Adams.    After  denouncing  these  acts  as  nncon* 
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stitational,  the  resolations  declared,  that  if  they  were  not  repealed  it  would  be 
the  duty,  as  it  was  the  right,  of  the  states  of  the  union  to  inteT]>o8e  and  seek  a 
rightful  remedy.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Rives,  written  a  few  years  since,  Mr.  Madi- 
son denies  that  the  language  or  spirit  of  the  resolutions  authorizes  any  separate 
state  to  resort  to  any  means  of  resistance,  but  that  the  action  of  the  states  com- 
hmed  was  contemplated ;  and  he  refers  to  the  pronsion  of  the  constitutioE  for 
calling  a  convention  of  all  the  states,  on  the  application  of  two-thirds  of  the  bob^ 
heft  as  the  remedy  intended* 

''The  reader,  not  particularly  coK^verpant  with  American  politics,  will  find 
some  advantage  in  these  pieliminary  remarka,  bv  their  enabling  him  to  perceiTe 
the  exact  position  advanced  by  Mr*  Upshur  on  the  subject  of  nullification. 

"  Justice  to  him  requires  that  it  should  be  stated  in  his  own  woids. 

''  He  first  admits  that  the  supreme  court  is  the  proper  tribunal,  in  the  last  re- 
sort, to  determine  whether  the  federal  government  has  transcended  its  oonstitii* 
tional  obligation  or  not,  to  a  certain  $xUnt;  that  its  decision  is  binding  and  abso- 
lutely fitial,  so  fkr  as  the  court  has  jurisdiction  over  cases  affecting  the  rights  of 


government,  but  that  they  are  bound  by  the  decisions  of  the  federal  courts,  so  far 
as  they  have  authorized  and  agreed  to  submit  to  them.'  So  far  Mr.  Upshur  has 
but  expressed  the  clear  and  unequivocal  import  of  the  constitution,  and  the  com- 
mon opinion  t)f  s^ery  man  in  America  who  has  ever  publicly  declared  his  opinion 
on  the  subject.  It  ^iH  be  seen,  then,  that  the  dispute  is  rather  about  a  queetioa 
of  fact  than  of  principle.  The  principle  is  conceded  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
federal  courts  is  final  and  conclusive  in  all  cases  where  such  Jurisdiction  exists. 
The  dispute  is,  whether  a  given  case'comes  within  that  jurisdiction.  If  it  does 
not,  then  no  one  has  contended  that  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  would  be 
more  effectual  in  determining  it  than  that  of  the  emperor  or  China;  it  would  atOl 
remain  to  be  settled.  If  the  parties  to  the  controversy  should  happen  to  be  a 
powerful  state  on  one  i>ide,  and  the  federal  union  on.  the  other,  it  must  be  de- 
termined bv  physical  strength— as  all  controversies  must  be  where  there  is  no 
umpire,  and  tne  parties  wilfnot  amicably  adyust  them.  This  is  natural  nullifi- 
cation, independent  of  all  law,  all  constitutions,  and  all  compacts  j  in  other  words, 
it  is  a  revolution.  If  this  be  all  that  Mr*  Upshur  and  his  nullifying  associates 
mean — ^that  when  the  federal  government  exercises  powers  not  delegated,  no  de- 
cision of  the  supreme  court  can- supply  the  defect  in  the  jmnt^  and  that  resistance 
to  pppression,  even  in  a  judicial  form,  is  a  right  and  a  duty,  few  or  none  on  this 
side  the  AUantic  will  be  found  to  controvJBrt  their  views.  And  it  is  very  imma- 
terial whether  this  resistance  proceeds  from  voluntary  and  temporary  assoclationa 
of  individuals,  or  from  an  organised  State  government.  The  intelligent  reader 
wQl  perceive  at  once  that  this  cannot  be  the  question  at  issoe^  xespeciinff  which 
so  much  ink  has  been  shed.  The  great  and  the  real  (question  is,  who  shall  decide 
whether  the  $m€  prisentid  does  or  does  not  faH  within  the  circle  of  powers,  do- 
ties,  and  obligations  of  the  federal  government,  as  prescribed  by  the  constitu- 
tion t  It  is  not  as  Mr.  Upshur  would  have  the  reader  to  infer,  whether  a  stale 
may  resist  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  in  a  case  of  acknowledged  usurpa- 
tion. But  it  is,  .whether  the  supreme  court  shall  decide  whether  the  power 
claimed  in  the  given  case  be  a  usurpation  or  not.  Now,  the  real  object  of  the 
nullifiers  is  to  establish  the  doctrine^  that  the  States  may  sit  in  judgment  upon  the 
decisions  of  the  supreme  court,  review  them,  like  an  appellate  tribunal;  and  if 
anyone  state  conceives  that  the  federal  judiciary  has  sanctioned  a  asarpation, 
it  may  of  its  own  will,  and  as  an  incident  to  its  sovereignty,  apply  the  remedy 
of  nullifying,  as  before  explained,  or  may  secede — withdraw  from  the  union. 
"  Unwilling  at  the  onset  to  state  the  question  in  this  broad  form,  Mr.  Upshnr, 
after  making  the  admission  before  quoted,  says, — 'Bet  there  are  many  cases 
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InyolTing  the  qaestion  of  federal  power  which  are  not  epgnizable  before  the 
federal  courts;  and  of  course,  as  to  these  we  must  look  out  for  some  other  um- 
pire.' And  in  this  case  it  is,  as  he  contends,  that  each  state  has  the  right  to 
construe  its  own  contracts,  and  decide  upon  its  own  rights  and  powers.  In 
this  short  extract  lies  the  root  of  the  whole  matter ;  every  thing  is  based  upon 
the  ^uiet  and  apparently  simple  assumption,  that  there  are  many  cases  in- 
Tolvine  the  question  of  federal  power,  which  are  not  cognizable  before  the 
federal  courts.  Now,  this  is  utterly  denied,  and  it  is  averred  thiit  in  the  whole 
history  of  our  government,  no  such  case  has  ever  occurred,  and  from  the  nature 
of  Our  institutions  it  cannot  occur.  In  other  words,  it  is  affirmed  that  no  case 
can  be  conceived,  where  federal  power  could  be  exeircised  of  which  the  courts 
of  the  United  States  could  not  take  cognizance^  by  means  of  a  ^uit  or  legal  pro- 
ceeding presenting  the  question  directly  to  them. ' 

*'  If  an  officer  of  the  United  States  forcibly  collects  an  impost  upon  an  im- 
ported article,  the  laws  and  the  forms  of  proceeding  enable  the  citizen  con- 
ceiving  himself  oppressed  to  present  the  question  by  an  action  at  law.  The 
courts  act  upon  inaividuals;  ifthey  claim  to  be  clothed  with  authority  for  their 
proceedings,  the  extent  and  constitutionality  of  that  authority  necessarily  come 
up  fbr  judgrnenU  If 'the  officers  and  process  of  the  United  States  be  resisted, 
civil  actions,  as  well  as  criminal  prosecutions,  instantly  furnish  the  means  or 
determining  whether  such  resistance  wad  justifiable  or  not.  By  the  terms  of 
the  second  section  of  the  third  article  of  tne  constitution,  the  Judicial  power 
extends  to  all  caset  In  law  and  equity  arising  under  the  constitution,  the  lam 
of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made  under  their  authority.  The  question 
discussed  by  Mr.  Upahur  supposes  a  law  pf  Congress,  because,  without  the 
authority  of  the  legislative  department  there  can  bet  no  exercise  of  the  federal 
power.  And  as  if  to  r^tnove  every  vestige  of  doubt,  and  to  provide  for  cases, 
if  any  should  occur,  which  did  not  arise  under  a  law  of  Congress^  this  same 
eection  provides  that  the  judicial  power  shall  extend  '  to  controversies  to  which 
the  United  States  shall  be  a  party^'  without  distinction  or  discrimination.  How 
can  there  be  any  cases,  their,  'ravphring  the  question  of  federal  power/  to 
which  'the  judicial  po^er'  of  the  United  States  does  not  extend,  or  which, 
in  the  language  of  Mr.  Up^ur,  'are  not  cognizable  before  the  federal  courts?' 

''If  thi?,  then,  be  the  case,  as  Mr.  Upshur  supposes,  '  in  which  the  question, 
who  are  parties  to  the  constitution,  becomes  all-important  and  controlling,' 
the  question  itself  might  be  dismissed  as  of  no  practical  consequence;  fbr  the 
case  itself  never  can  oi^nr.  But  although  introduced  in  this  quiet  and  impre- 
tending  form,  the  question,  nevertheless,  is  one  which  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  the  whole  argument  advanced  bv  the  nullifiers.  Their  thebry  is,  that  the 
government  ifi  federative-<=>a  confederation  of  sovereign  states,  and.  not  con- 
solidated— and  that  the  states,  the  parties  to  the  league,  retain  the  right  to 
construe  the  compact — the  constitution— each  for  itself,  and  to  decide  upon 
its  own  rights  and  powers.  It  is  for  this  purpose  that  Mr.  Upshur  has  ex- 
amined our  colonial  history,  contending  that  we  Were  not  'oile  people'  before 
the  adoption  of  our  own  constitution.  In  the  sense  in  which  he  uses  this  term, 
no  one  will  dispute  his  correctness.  The  American  colonies  certainly  were 
not  'a  political  corporation;'  and  great  injustice  would  be  done  to  Judge  Story 
by  the  supposition  that  he  maintained  such  an  historical  untruth.  Mr.  Upshtir 
has  also  shown,  what  no  one  had  ever  denied^  that  by  the  articles  of  confede- 
ration the  several  states  retained  their  sovereignty;  and  he  might  have  added, 
that  the  very  weakness  of  the  league  which  connected  them  was  so  apparent — 
its  utter  unntnessy  either  in  war  or  in  peace,  to  unite  the  common  strength  of 
the  Americans,  to  restrain  the  powerful  states,  and  to  compel  the  reluctant  to 
contribute  equally  to  the  common  defehce,  was  the  cause,  and  the  sole  cause, 
of  its  abandonment,  and  of  the  adoption  of  the  new  coilstitution.  The  ques- 
tion arises  under  this  new  form  of  government.    The  inhabitants  oi  the 
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thirteen  colonies  had  waged  a  common  war,  and  they,  nnitedlj  aa  well  as 
8everall)r,  had  been  acknowledged  to  be  independent  hy  the  treaty  of  1783. 
They  united  in  appointing  ambassadors  to  negotiate  this  treaty,  and,  by  its 
terms  and  operation,  they  were  not  only  separated  from  Great  Britain,  but 
were  bound  together  in  a  common  mass.  France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  )iad 
recognised  them  as  one  people,  and  had  sent  ministers  to  tne  bod^,  not  to  the 
several  states.  The  body  had  formed  treaties  with  those  nations ;  it  had  acted 
as  a  nation,  had  assumed  its  duties  and  responsibilities — nay,  in  the  very  first 
line  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  they  had  called  themselves  ^one 
people.'  They  were,  therefore,  to  some  extent  'a  people;'  they  we^e  in  the 
mcipient  stages  of  forming  '  a  political  corporation,'  and  were  in  a  condition — 
physically,  morally,  and  politically — tb  do  so.  Yet  Mr.  Upshnr  remarks,  that 
<  in  the  states  the  sovereign  power  is  in  the  people  of  the  states  respectively, 
and  the  sovereijp^n  power  of  the  United  States  would,  for  the  same  reason,  be 
in  the  people  of  the  United  States,  if  there  were  any  such  people  known  as  a 
single  nation,  and  the  framers  of  the  federipil  govern meQt»'  The  historical  re* 
ferences  already  made  show  sufficiently  that  there  was  a  people  composing 
the  thirteen  colonies,  who  had  made  themselves  somewhat  extensively  known 
as  a  single  nation,  naving  an  army  and  a  navy,  a  national  ensign,  issuing  a 
national  currency,  represented  abroad  by  its  ministers,  and  receiving  em- 
bassies from  other  nations.  The  first  condition  stated  by  Mr.  Upshnr  would 
seem  to  have  been  complied  with.  As  to  the  second  condition,  viz.  that  a 
people  li^nown  as  a  single  nation  should  have  been  Uhe  framers  oi  the  federal 
government' — perhaps  the  instrument  which  was  the  work  of  their  hands — 
will  be  allowea  to  be  good  evidence,  if  not  conclusive,  upon  the  point.  It 
commences  with  these  words:  '  >Ve,  ^ne  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order. 
&c.,  &c.,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  constitution,  for  the  United  States  ot 
America.'  It  made  provision  for  jts  own  existence  by  its  last  article,  that  the 
ratification  by  nine  states  should  be  sufficient  for  its  establishment.  It 
was  accordindy  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  several  states,  not  to  their 
ordinary  legislatures,  but  to  conventions  elected  specially  to  consider  the  new 
constitution,  and  to  adopt  or  reject  it.  This  was  the  most  expedient  fojrm  in 
which  it  could  be  submitted  to  the  people  directly.  A  ballot,  or  a  viva  voce 
vote  at  the  election  polls,  directly  upon  the  various  parts  of  the  constitution, 
was  obviously  objectionable,  if  not  wholly  impracticable;  and  the  same  object 
was  obtained  by  calling  on  the  electors  to  choose  delegates  who  should  directly 
and  immediately  express  their  will.  Admitting,  then,  that  tip  to  the  time  of 
the  formation  of  the  ^constitution  the  inhabitants  of  the  thirteen  colonies  did 
not  form  a  separate  afid  distinct  political  corporation,  perfect  in  its  oi^nita- 
tion,  and  capable  of  maintaining  itself,  yet  it  must  be  apparent  that  they  had 
so  long  associated  together  under  a  common  government,  had  exercised 
unitedly  so  many  of  the  functions  of  the  national  soverei^ty,  that  they  were 
in  a  condition  to  become  integrated,  and  to  perfect  their  identity;  and  the 
exact  question  is,  what  was  the  effect  of  the  constitution  upon  them  in  this  re- 
spect? 

'^  There  has  certainly  been  a  class  of  politicians  who  have  contended  that 
this  effect  was  a  complete  consolidation,  and  that  the  federative  principle  was 
extinguished.  Another  class,  and  these  are  the  nuUifiers,  maintain  that  the 
federative  principle  still  prevails  as  effectually  under  the  new  constitution  as 
it  did  under  the  articles  of  confedemtion ;  and  that,  consequently  the  separate 
states  have  the  same  right  as  before  to  construe  for  themselves  the  new  com- 
pact— in  other  words^  to  set  aside  the  decisions  of  the  federal  judiciary.  There 
IS  another  class,  comprising,  it  is  believed,  two-thirds  of  the  American  people, 
who  hold  both  these  views  to  be  extremes,  and  to  be  fallacious,  and  who  adopt  a 
middle  course  regarding  the  federal  government  as  both  federative  and  con- 
solidated— ^federative  Ia  its  origin,  federative  in  reference  to  domestic  and 
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internal  coocdraB,  and  yet  consolidatod ;  that  is,  an  independent  integer,  a 
popular  goverament  in  relation  to  ibreign  edSfaira,  and  in  general  to  all  that 
concerns  the  common  interest  of  the  people  of  all  the  states*  The  idea  has 
been  correctly  expressed  by  M.  de  Tooqueyille.  *  The  object  was,'  he  says, 
<  so  to  divide  the  anthorit v  of  the  different  states  which  composed  the  anion, 
that  each  of  them  should  continue  to  govern  itself  in  all  that  concerned  its 
internal  proroerity,  while  the  nUire  nation,  rejnesented  by  the  union,  should 
continue  to  form  a  compact  body,  and  to  provide  for  the  exigencies  of  the 
people.'  And  the  whole  matter  is  condensed  in  one  line :  '  The  United  States 
form  not  only  a  republic,  but  a  confederation;'  and  he  shows  that  the  autho- 
rity of  the  nation  is  more  central  than  it  was  in  France  or  Spain,  when  the 
American  constitution  was  adopted.  The  identity  of  the  people  of  the  several 
states,  their  oneness,  as  Mr.  (Jpshur  expresses  it,  is  very  clearly  shown  by  the 
second  section  of  toe  fourth  article.  ^The  citizens  of  each  state  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  fn  the  several  states.' 
Here  is  a  provision  that  operates,  not  upon  the  states,  but  individually  upon 
every  citizen,  clothing  him  with  a  new  character,  in  addition  to  that  he  already 
possesses.  It  enables  the  citizens  of  Louisiana  to  inherit  lands  by  descent 
in  Massachusetts :  it  removes  all  alienage  at  once,  and  leaves  no  trace  of  a 
foreign  feature.  Without  dwelling  upoh  the  first  section  of  the  same  article, 
which  gives  full  faith  and  credit  in  '  each  state  to  the  public  acts,  records,  and 
judicial  proceedings  of  every  other  state,^  and  which  has  been  held  by  all  our 
courts  to  give  them  the  same  effect  in  every  part  of  the  union  that  they  have 
in  the  state  where  they  originate,  or  upon  the  power  ffiven  to  Congress  exclu- 
sively, of  establishing  the  mode  of  maxing  citizens  ofthe  United  States;  and, 
without  adverting  to  various  other  provisions  of  a  similar  character,  it  must  be 
sufficient  to  rest  on  this  single  section,  which  makes  the  citizen  oi  one  state 
a  citizen  of  every  state,  to  demonstrate  that  the  union  is  not  a  mere  confede- 
racy, or  league  of  sovereign  states,  but  that  it  is  an  integer,  a  political  body 
under  a  constitution  which  declares  that  treason  may  be  committed  against  it 
by  declaring  war,  or  adhering  to  its  enemies.  It  becomes  quite  immaterial 
how  this  result  was  accomplished,  or  who  were  the  parties  to  the  instrument 
by  which  it  was  effected.  The  question,  and  the  only  question,  is,  what  is 
the  political  condition  of  the  people  under  that  instruqientl  Are  they  one 
people,  or  are  they  twenty-seven  distinct  people,  aliens  to  each  ptherl 

''  Contenting  myself  with  these  general  views  of  some  of  tne  leading  and 
prominent  features  of  the  constitution,  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  follow 
Mr.  Upshur  in  his  examinatipn  of  the  strtuture  of  the  different  departments. 
He  aamits,  however,  that  the  House  of  Representatives  is  not  federative. 
The  ordinary  course  of  electing  a  president  by  the  votes  of  the  people  of  the 
different  states,  in  choosing  special  delegates  to  express  their  will  on  that  sub- 
ject, is  also  certainly  not  federative;  while  the  mode  of  proceeding;  in  the 
event  of  a  failure  to  elect  in  the  first  instance,  is  evidently  federative;  and 
thus,  in  the  structure  of  the  departments,  the  feclerative  and  the  consolidating, 
or  centfal  principle,  are  both  adopted,  and  are  applied  as  the  nature  of  the 
power  to  be  conferred  may  require. 

''  We  may  now  approach  more  direct]y  the  true  question  which  the  nullifiers 
present  a^inst  the  residue  of  their  countrymen,  and  which  Mr.  Upshur  has 
rather  intimated  than  distinctlv  avowed.  After  enumerating  at  some  length 
the  oases  to  which  the  judicial  authority  of  the  United  States  extends,  he  re- 
fers to  the  tenth  amendment  of  the  constitution,  by  which  it  is  provided,  that 
^^the  poicers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  constitution,  nor  pro- 
hibited by  it  to  the  states,  are  reserved  to  the  states  respectively,  or  to  the 
people.'  And  he  contends  that  these  powers  are  reserved  as  well  against  the 
judiciary  as  against  the  other  departments  of  th&  federal  ^vemment ;  that 
among  these  powers  is  that  of  each  state,  judging  oione  of  its  own  compacts 
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and  agreements;  tfa^t  the  constitution  being  such  a  ootnpact|  each  state  has 
a  right  to  interpret  it  for  itself,  unUss^  and  then  comes  a  most  important  quali- 
fication, which  presents  the  point  of  the  whole  controyersy,  '  unless  it  (each 
state)  hEls  clearly  waired  that  risht  in  favour  of  another  ^wer.'  Now  the 
position  advanced  and  maintained  by  all  parties  in  America,  except  the  null!- 
fiers,  is,  that  by  the  very  terms  of  this  compact  this  right  of  each  state  to  in- 
terpret it  for  itself,  has  been  expressly  waived  in  favour  of  the  federal  judi- 
ciary. No  language  which  I  can  eikiploy  would  so  clearly  state  this  position 
as  that  of  M.  de  Tocqueville :  'The  attributes  of  the  fedeml  government,'  he 
says, '  were,  therefore,  carefully  enumerated,  an,d  all  that  was  not  included 
among  them,  was  declared  to  constitute  a  part  of  the  privileges  of  the  several 
governments  of  the  states.  Thus  the  government  of  the  states  remained  the 
rule,  and  that  of  the  confederation  became  the  exception.  But  as  it  was  fore- 
seen that  in  practice,  questions  might  arise  as  to  the  exact  limits  of  this  ex- 
ceptional authority,  and  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  submit  those  questions 
to  the  decision  of  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice  established  in  the  states  bv 
the  states  themselves,  a  high  federal  court  was  created,  which  Was  destined^ 
among  other  functions,  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power  which  had  been 
established  by^  the  constitution  between  the  two  rival  governments.'  ^To 
suppose,'  he  remarks  in  another  place,  'that  a  state  can  subsist^  when  its 
fundamental  laws  may  be  subjected  to  four-and-twenty  different  interpreta- 
tions at  the  same  time,  is  to  advance  a  proposition  alike  contrary  to  reason  and 
to  experience.  The  object  of  the  erection  of  a  federal  tribunal,  was  to  pre- 
vent me  dourts  of  the  states  from  deciding  qirestipns  affeotins  the  national 
interests  in  their  own  departments,  and  so  to  form  a  unt/orm  oody^of  juris- 
prudence for  the  interpretation  of  the  laws  of  the  union.'  The  supreme  court 
of  thef  United  States  was,' therefore,  invested  with  the  right  of  determining  all 
questions  of  jurisdiction.  And  to  effect  this  purpose,  can  language  be  more 
elear  and  elplioit  than  that  of  the  second  section  of  the  third  article  1  'The 
judicial  power  shall  extend  to  aU  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  this 
constitution,  the  laVs  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made,  or  which  shall 
be  made  under  their  authority,  to  controversies  to  which  the  United  States 
shall  be  a  party,'  &o.  If  it  ^tends  to  them,  it  rxmst  be  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
cidinff  them',  not  for  the  purpose  of  referring  them  to  some  other  power  or  bi- 
bunal.  It  has  already  been  shown  it  is  supposed  that  this  deecriptioa  neces- 
sarily comprises  cTery  case  that  can  possioly  airise,  involving  the  exercise  of 
the  federal  power,  ifvery  such  case  must  be  founded  on  a  claim  that  it  springs 
from  the  authority  given  oy  the  constitution,  and  then  the  courts  roust  decide 
Vhether  it  *  arises  under  the  constitution.*  If  it  does  not,  it  must  be  dismissed. 
If  it  does,  the  courts  must  entertain  and  decide  it.  And  it  is  somewhat  ex- 
traordinary that  this  very  power  is  conceded  by  Mr.  Upshur  in  a  previous  part 
of  his  remarks :  '  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  federal  constitution  has  providedior 
the  subject  lat  all,,  the  supreme  court  Is,  bejrqnd  Question,  the  /SnoZ  judge  or 
arbiter;  and  this,  too,  whether  the  jurisdiction  which  it  exercises  be  legiti- 
mate or  usurped.'  These  are  his  words,  and  the^  afford  a  complete  and  per- 
fect answer  to  the  qualification  he  makes  of  the  right  of  each  state  to  interpret 
the  constitution  for  itself,  'unless  it  h^  clearly  waived  that  right  in  favour  of 
another  power.'  If,  then,  the  federal  constitution  has  provided  for  the  subject 
in  the  way  lie  states,  and  if  the  States  have  assented  to  that  provision  by 
adopting  the  constitution,  have  they  not  'vraived  the  right  of  interpreting  it 
in  favour  of  another  power  V 

''  But  Mr.  Upshur  says,  that  it  is  not  waived,  and  this,  he  says,  is  apparent 
from  the  fact  'that,  if  the  judiciary  be  the  sole  judges  of  the  extent  of  their 
own  powers,  their  j^wers  are  universal,  and  the  enumeration  in  the  constitu- 
tion is  idle  and  useless.'  Now,  with  deference  be  it  said,  this  is  very  incon- 
clusive.   The  liability  of  any  power  to  abuse,  to  gross  perversion,  does  not,  in 
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soQtid  minds,  tend  in  the  least  to  prore  its  non-existence.  The  same  remark, 
which  Mr.  Upshur  makes  in  reference  to  the  kidiciary,  is  still  more  applicable 
to  the  states.  litheyKte  <the  sol^  judges  of  their  own  powers,  t^etr  powers 
are  uniyersal,'  and  the  ffrant  of  authority  to  the  federal  government,  or  to  the 
judiciary,  is  'idle  and  useless.'  The  questioni  however^  still  remains, 
whether  the  power  has  been  granted?  The  object  of  all  political  compacts 
and  constitutions  is  to  produce  and  preserve  peace,  and  to  prevent  wars,  by 

froviding  a  mode  of  final  settlement  peaceably^  by  an  independent  tribunal. 
Ivery  umpire  may  err;  may  enlarge  its  jurisoiction,  and  take  cognizance  of 
what  is  not  submitted  to  it.  In  the^  formation  of  a  constitution,  the  question 
is  open,  whether  it  is  better  to  incur  this  hazard,  than  the  opposite  one  of 
having  nothing  finally  settled  I  And  this  Was  the  very  question  which  the 
framers  of  our  constitution  considered,  and  debated  and  decided^  and  this 
decision  having  been  ratified  by  the  states,  as  well  as  by  the  peo|)le  of  the 
United  Slates,  it  is  too  late  te  seek  to  evade  it  by  questioning  its  wisdom« 

''  Mr.  Upshur,  however,  persists  in  falling  back  on  principles  anterior  to  the 
constitution,  instead  of  looking  to  that  instrument  alone ;  and  he  urges  that  the 
federal  government  is  the  creature  of  the  states ;  that  it  is  a  mere  af  ent,  with 
limited  powers,  and  then  asks, — *  Shall  the  agent  be  p(Brmitted  to  judge  of  the 
extent  of  his  own  powers,  without  reference  to  his  constituents?  To  a  cer- 
tain extent  he  is  compelled  to  do  this*  in  the  very  act  of  exercising  them ;  but 
this  is  always  in  subordination  to  tne  authority  by  whom  his  powers  were 
conferred.'  Besides,  the  fallacy^  as  it  is  believed  to  be,  that  the  federal 
government  is  the  creature  of  the  states,  as  distinguished  from  the  people  of 
the  states,  there  is  a  fundamental  error  in  considering  the  judiciary  as  an 
agent  to  exercise  certain  political  powers— as  a  mere  attorney,  in  fact,  to  per- 
form  certain  delegated  functions,  and  as  being  subordinate  to  the  states,  hy 
whom  it  is  intended  to  be  implied  that  the  judicial  power  was  conferred.  It  is 
conceived  that  its  functions  are  of  a  pharacter  entirely  difierent.  As  its  very 
name  imports,  it  is  to  adjudge^^noX  execute,  nor  legislate,  h  is  the  means 
by  which  disputes  and  controversies  are  to  be  terminated,  without  a  resort  to 
force.  •  It  is  the  contrivance  of  civilization,  to  prevent  a  recurrence  to  the  Jaw 
of  nature.  It  is  the  last  and  strongest  link  which  unites  the  ends  of  the  chain 
of  civil  government,  and  renders  that  Complete,  which,' without  it^  would  not 
deserve  the  name  of  government*  S6  far  from  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
agents,  or  being  subordinate  to  the  authority  which  conferred  their  powers, 
the  judiciary  are  by  the  constitution  rendered  wholly  independent  of  their 
constituents,  who  cannot  revoke  or  annul  the  authority  once  granted;  and, 
instead  of  being  subordinate,  they  are  by  the  same  instrument  placed  above 
those  who  created  them,  ana  administer  th&law  to  them  and  to  all  others. 
Even  controversies  between  states  are  subjects  of  their  jurisdiction.  What 
becomes  then  of  this  idea  of  their  being  agents,  and  bound  to  make  '  reference 
to  their  constituents'  to  determine  the  extent  of  their  powers? 

. ''  It  will  be  observed,  that  the  argument  of  Mr.  Upshur  covers  the  whole 
ground.  ^True,'  be  says,  ^^the  states  ought  to  be,  and,  I  presume,  will  be, 
extremely  carehil  not  to  interpose  their  sovereign  |K}wer  against  the  decisions 
of  the  supreme  courts  in  any  case  where  that  court  clearly  has  jurisdiction.' 
But  this  involves  the  very  point  of  determining  whether  It  has  jurisdiction  or 
not;  and  whatever  may  be  Mr.  Upshur's  opinion  of  certain  cases  being  clearly 
within  their  jurisdiction,  a  state  which  has  pas^d  a  stop4aWy  as  it  is  termed — 
an  act  to  suspend  the  collection  of  debts,  or  to  prevent  their  recovery — will 
not  be  very  scrupulous  in  its  construction  of  one  part  of  a  constitution  which 
interposes  a  check  to  its  rashness,  when  it  has  already  violated  another  part 
of  the  same  instrument.  In  truth,  this  doctrine,  that  a  judiciary  is  not  'to 
judge  of  the  extent  of  its  own  powers  without  reference  to  its  constituents,'  at 
one  blow  prostrates  that  department  of  government  in  the  states^  as  well  as  in 


^ 
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the  United  States.  For.  if  it  be  true  in  one  case,  it  is  equally  so  in  the  other. 
Mr.  Upshur  was  himselt  a  local  judge  in  Virginia;  but  hi  story  does  not  record 
the  instance  of  his  having  referred  to  the  General  Assembly  of  that  state, 
which  passed  the  laws  institutingliit  court,  and  which  appointed  hnn  to  the 
oflh^e,  for  its  directions  as  to  the  extent  of  nis  jadicial  jurisdiction,  although 
many  perplexing  cases  of  that  kind  must  have  occurred  before  him. 

''The  argument,  BO  often  repeated  in  Mr.  Upshur's  remarks,  that  because 
the  constitution  was  a  compact  between  the  states,  one  with'  tne  other,  each 
must  possess  the  right  to  construe  it  for  itsejf,  is  deemed  a  very  dangerous 
fallacy.  *  According  to  our  ideas,  every  government  is  the  result  of  a  compact, 
express  or  implied,  by  those  who  s|ibmit  to  it.  In  the  states  then  the  citizens 
who  are  the  parties  to  this  compact  must  respectively  have  the  same  right  to 
construe  it  for  themselves,  and  in  a  clear  case  of  judicial  usurpation  must  hare 
the  right  to  nullify  the  decision.'  Before  admitting  such  consequences  it  will 
be  well  to  test  the  soundness  of  the  premises  from  which  they  flow.  Now, 
as  remarked  in  General  Jackson's  proclamation  in  1832,  it  i& precisely  l>ecan6e 
it  is  a  compact  that  the  parties  cannot  depart  from  it.  It  is  an  agreement,  a 
binding  obligation,  entered  into  for  mutual  benefit,  and  npon  a  mutual  con* 
sideration  between  the  respective  parties^  that  the3r  will  respectively  fulfil 
the  obligations  and  pei-form  the  duties  which  it  enjoins.  Eacn  party  has  an 
interest  in  its  performance  by  the  other,  and  therefore  no  party  can  withdraw 
from  that  performance  without  the  consent  of  the  others.  To  secure  this  per- 
formancie,  all  the  parties  have  agreed  upon  the  creation  of  a  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent tribunal  to  determine  uieir  controversies,  not  onhr  with  each  other, 
but  with  the  comtnon  or  federal  government,  and  have  further  agreed  that 
such  determination  shall  be  final.  That  tribunal  is  not  the  agent  or  function- 
ary of  the  federal  government  alone.  Its  members  must  t>e  appointed  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  states,  expressed  by  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  s^ate.^  They  are  the  umpires  chosen  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  states  conjointly.  The  very  first  step  whicn  that  tribunal  roust 
always  take  when  a  case  is  presented  to  it,  is  to  inquire  whether  it  be  one  of 
those  that  have  been  agreM  on  to  be  submitted  to  its  determination.  Now 
the  pretence  that  one  of  the  parties  may  under  this  agreement  revise  the 
decision  of  this  tribunal,  and  decide  for  itself  whether  a  given  case  was  sub- 
ject to  its  jurisdiction,  is  to  nullify  not  only  the  decision  but  the  agreement 
itself.  But  this  it  has  no  moral  or  political  right  to  do.  tt  would  be  a  shame- 
ful violation  of  not  only  its  faith,  but  an  outrage  upon  all  the  other  parties  to 
the  compact,  which  they  would  have  the  unquestionable  right  to  resent  and 
to  punish.  This  then  would  immediately  bring  on  a  war.  It  is  to  avoid  this 
very  consequence  that  the  tribunal  created  to  decide  these  controversies  is 
armed  with  power  to  enforce  its  decisions;  land,  fortunately,  it  operates  not  on 
states,  but  on  individuals,  on  the  citizens  composing  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  If  a  state  should,  through  its  courts,  imprison  or  otherwise  punish  an 
officer  of  the  United  State^  for  executing  one  of  its  taws,  the  persons  com- 
mitting the  offefnce  would  be  held  responsible^  and  to  enforce  that  respon- 
sibility the  whole  power,  civil  and  military,  of  all  the  other  states,  would  be 
put  in  requisition.  Such  are  the  guarantees  of  our  constitution,  and  that  they 
are  effectual  and  will  be  called  into  action  whenever  occasion  shall  require, 
has  already  been  proved  in  a  case  peculiarly  calculated  to  test  their  value 
and  strength. 

''With  these  remarks  Mr.  Upshur's  views  on  the  doctrine  of  nullification 
are  dismissed,  although  the  subject  is  far  from  being  exhausted.  Many  inci- 
dental matters  have  been  purposely  omitted,  with  the  view  of  engaging  atten* 
tion  to  the  one  single  point  involved.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  at  least  appear 
that  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  is  not  the  miserable  rope  of  sand 
which  the  nullifying  doctrine  would  render  it,  and  that  we  do  not  hold  our 
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liberties^  our  rights,  and  oar  property,  by  the  feeble  tenure  of  the  fitful  caprice 
of  a  state  exasperated  ipto  fury  by  faction,  or  overawed  by  combinations  of 
powerful  interests. 

'*  I  have  qo  disposition  to  follow  Mr.  Upshur  in  his  remarks  upon  that  clause 
of  the  constitution  which  allowB  representation  to  three-fifths  of  the  slaves. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  it  was  one  of  the  results  of  a  c^mpromisd  without 
which  no  constitution  could  have  been  formed.  Whatever  doubts  of  its  justice 
or  its  expediency  may  be  -entertained,  every  good  citizen  will  observe  and 
obey  it  in  its  integrity.  ^  . 

''He  alsoremarkB  upon  the  omission  in  the  constitution  to  provide  for  re- 
movals from  ofiice.  He  mi^ht  have  noticed  a  hundred  other  omissions  of 
details  which  necessarily  fiow  from  express  provisions,  or  which  are  supplied 
l>y  the  usases  of  the  country  from  which  we  borrow  our  language  and  so  many 
ol  our  legal  and  political  institutions. 

-"He  regards  as  a  'striking  imperfection'  in  our  constitution  the  existence 
of  the  veto-power,  and  adds  the  right  to  forbid  the  *  people  to  pass  whatever 
laws  they  please,  is  the  right  to  deprive  them  of  self-government.'  Can  this 
be  the  view  of  a  statesman,  or  even  of  a  lawyer !  The  veto  ppwer,  or  the 
veto,  does  not  forbid  the  people  to  pass  what  laws  they  please.  How  much 
more  accurate  and  discnminating  is  the  accomplished  author  of  '  Democracy 
in  America !'    TThe  veto  is,  as  he  represents  it,  an  appeal  to  the  people  by  a 

f^resident,  in  defence  of  the  independence  whicn  the  constitution  awards  hiro. 
t  is  an  appeal  to  the  sober  secona  thought  of  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
to  re-consider  the  matter,  and  if  two-thirds  of  both  houses  still  believe  the 

proposed 

the 
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of  every  valuable  function  of  nis  office,  or  rendered  utterly  dependent  on  the 
Congress.  In  fifty^fiye  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  power  was  granted, 
it  has  not  been  exercised  more  than  ten  or  twelve  times ;  and  in  every  in- 
stance but  one  its  exercise  h^^  been  sanQtioned  by  the  people. 

"The  re-eligibility  of  the  president  from  term  to  term  is  also,  complained 
of  by  Mr.  Upshur,  and  he  thinks  proper  to  add^  'Presidents  -are  now  made, 
not  by  the  free  suffrages  of  the  people,  but  by  party  management.'  But  he 
has  not  intimated  that  the  ineligibility  of  a  president  would  have  the  least 
efifect  in  preventing  party  management.  A  president  has  the  same  means  of 
choosing  his  successor— nay,  greater  means  than  of  promoting  his  own  re- 
election I  and  we  have  not  found  less  party  management  during  the  second 
term  to  which  our  presidents  are  limited  by  the  unwritten  law  of  public 
opinion^  than  during  their  first  term,  when  they  were  candidates  for  re-elec- 
tion. It  is  obvious  that  exigencies  may  arise,  such  as  a  foreign  war,  which 
would  require  indispensably  tne  continuance  in  power  of  an  existing  administra- 
tion, that  it  might  carry  out  a  plan  of  measures  it  had  devised.  The  opinion 
that  ordinarily  the  same  person  should  not  serve  more  than  once  in  the  pre- 
sidential office  is  becoming  prevalent :  and  a  sound,  public  sentiment  will 
doubtless  regulate  the  matter  as  well^  if  not  bettei^,  than  it  could  be  done  by 
a  positive  provision  of  the  constitution. 

.  "  In  conclusion,  I  ask  leave  to  express  a  deep  regret  that  Mr.  Upshur  could 
have  found  nothing  in  the  cohstitutiop  of  his  country  worthy  of  his  commenda- 
tion, and  that  his  ingenuity  should  have  been  employed  in  attempting  to  prove 
it  utterly  defective,  as  the  foundation  of  a  government  of  laws,  incapable  of 
restraining  the  oppressions  of  powerful  states^  and  of  affording  the  shelter 
and  protection  which  it  promised  to  every  citizen.  If  these  remarks  shall 
have  the  efifect  of  dispelling  such  a  reflection  upon  the  wisdom  of  that  dis- 
tinguished body  of  men  who  calmly  and  deliberately  weighed  every  sugges- 
tion that  sprang  from  their  own  minds,  or  was  suggested  to  them  by, others; 
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who  investigated  most  carefully  the  veiy  peooliar  condition  of  the  states,  and 
anderstopd  their  Tarious  local  interests;  who  had  felt  the  defects  of  the  con- 
federation in  seven  years  of  war  and  six  of  peace ;  and  invoking  the  blessing 
and  aid  of  Divine  Providence,  devoted  themselves  to  their  task  with  a  fidelity. 

gatience,  and  forbearance  which  have  been  the  admiration  of  the  world,  and 
nally  produced  the  first  written  coustilution  of  government  that  ever  emanated 
direct  from  the  people  themselves— a  constitution  venerated  by  the  intelligence 
of  all  Europe,  and  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  all  patriotic  Americans;  if  that 
constitution  snail  have  been  in  any  degree  cleared  of  the  mists  with  which  a 
partial,  theoretic,  and  heated  imagination  had  invested  it^  I  shall  be  thankfti), 
and  shall  feel  that  neither  my  time  nor  the  patience  of  the  reader  has  been 
misspent. 

"(Signed)       J.  C.  Spkhcee." 
'•  Albany,  State  of  New  York,  June  14,  1846. 


THE  ADDRESS  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  DELEGATES  IN  CONGRESS 

TO  THEIR  CONSTITUENTS,* 

We,  whose  names  are  herennto  annexed,  address  you  in  discharge  of  what  we 
believe  to  be  a  solemn  doty,  on  the  most  important  subject  ever  presented  for  toot 
consideration.  We  allude  to  the  conflict  between  the  two  great  sections  of  the 
Union,  growing  out  of  a  diflference  of  feeling  and  opinion  in  reference  to  the  re- 
lation existing  between  the  two  races,  the  European  and  the  AOican,  which  in- 
habit the  southern  sectton,  and  the  acts  of  aggression  and  eocroaohment  to  which 
it  has  led. 

The  conflict  commenced  not  long  after  the  acknowledgment  of  our  indn>en- 
dence,  and  has  gradually  increased  until  it  has  arrayed  the  great  body  of  the 
North  against  the  South  on  this  most  vital  subject.  In  the  progress  of  this  con- 
flict^  aggressibn  has  followed  aggression,  and  encroachment  encroachment,  until 
they  have  reached  a  point  when  a  regard  for  your  peace  and  safety  will  not  per- 
mit us  to  remain  longei:  silent.  The*object  of  this  address  is,  to  five  you  a  clear, 
correct,  but  brief  account  of  the  whole  series  of  aggressions  and  eobroachments 
on  your  rights,*  with  a  statement  of  the  dangers  to  which  they  expose  you.  Our 
object  in  making  it  is  not  to  cause  excitement,  but  to  put  you  in  full  possession 
of  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  necessary  to  a  fuH  and  J4ist  conception  of  a 
deep-seated  disease,  which  threatens  ofreat  danger  to  yoti  and  the  whole  body 
politic.  We  act  on  the  impression,  that  in  a  popular  government  like  ours,  a 
true  conception  of  the  actual  character  and.  state  of  a  disease  is  indispensable  to 
effecting  a  ciire. 

We  l^ve  made  it  a  joint  address,  because  we  betieve  that  the  magnitude  of  the 
subject  required  that  it  should  assume  the  most  impressive  and  solemn  form. 

Kot  to  go  farther  back,  the  difference  of  opinion  and  feeling  in  reference  to  the 
relation  between  the  two  races  disclosed  itself  in  the  Convention  that  framed  the 
Constitution,  and  constituted  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  forming  it.  After 
many  efforts,  it  was  overcome  by  a  compromise,  which  provided  in  the  first  place, 
that  representatives  and  direct  taxes  shalf  be  apportioned  among  the  States 
according  to  their  respective  numbers;  and  that,  fn  ascertaining  the  number 
of  each,  five  slaves  shall  be  estimated  as  three.    In  the  next,  that  slaves 

*  Ffom  tlie  present  position  of  polidcal  paifies  m  the  Union,  the  fiirflier  agitation  of  the 
daveiy  queatioo  seems  inevitable;  certain  leading  politicianfl  in  the  North  and  South  are  de- 
lemiined  to  tMing  the  inue  to  a  tnaL  Our  readers  wiH  therefiue  dearc  to  have  for  refenooe 
the  Diaoiiestos  and  documents  that  state  by  authority  the  points  and  merile  of  the  controversy 
on  both  sides.    We  shall  give  them  as  we  have  room. 
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escaping  into  States  where  slavery  does  not  ext^t,  shall  not  be  dischar^  from 
iienritii.de;  bat  shall  be  delivered  ap  on  elaitn  of  the  party  to  whom  ibdir  labour 
or  service  is  due.  In  the  third  place,  that  Congress  shall  not  prohibit  the  im- 
portation of  slaves  before  the  year  1608 ;  bat  a  tax  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  may 
be  imposed  on  each  imported.  And  finally,  that  no  capitation  or  direct  tax  shall 
be  laid,  but  in  proportion  to  federal  numbers;  apd  that  no  amendment  of  the  Con> 
stitation^  prior  to  1808,  shall  affect  this  provision,  nor  that  relating  to  the  impor- 
tation of  slaves. 

So  satisfactory  were  these  provisions;  that  the  second,  relative  to  the  deliver- 
tn|f  op  of  fugitive  slaves,  was  adopted  unanimously,  and  all  the  r^st,  except  the 
third,  relative  to  the  importation  of  slaves  until  1808,  with  almost  equal  unani-' 
mity»  They  recognise  the  existence  of  slaverr,  and  make  a  specific  provision 
for  its  protection  where  it  was  snppbsed  to  be  the  most  exposed.  They  go 
farther,  and  incorporate  it,  as  an  important  element,  in  determining  the  relative 
weigrht  of  the  several  States  in  the  Crovemment  of  tne  Union,  and  the  respective 
harden  they  should  bear  in  laying  capi^tlon  and  direct  taxes«  ^t  was  well  un- 
derstood at  the  time,  that,  withput  them  the  Constitution  would  not  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Southern  States,  and,  of  coarse,  that  they  constitated  ele- 
ments 80  essential  to  the  systeni  thai  it  never  wonla  have  existed  without  (hem. 
The  Northern  States,  knowing  all  this,  ratified  the  Constitution,  thereby  pledge 
in^  their  faith^  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  sacredly  to  observe  them.  How  that 
imith  has  been  kept,  and  that  pledge  redeemed,  we  shall  next  proceed  to  show. 

With  few  excepnons  ot  no  great  importance,- the  South  had  no  cause  to  com- 
plain prior  to  the  year  1819, — a' year,  it  is  to  be  feared,  destined  to  mark  a  train 
of  events,  brining  with  them  many,  and  great,  and  fatal  disasters,  on  the  coun- 
tnrand  its  institutions. >,  With  it cominene^  the  agitating  debate  on  the  question 
of  the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the  Union.  .  We  shall  pass  by  for  the  present 
this  question,  and  others  of  the  same  kind  directly  growin^r  out  of  it,  and  shall 
proceed  to  consider  the  effect  of  that  spirit  of  discord  which  it  roused  up  between 
the  two  sections.  It  first  disclctsed  itself  in  the, North,  by  hostility  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  Constitution  which'  provides  (at  the  delivering  up  of  fugitive  slaves. 
Ip  its  process  it  led  to  the  adoption  of  hostile  acts,  intended  io  render  it  of  non- 
dOfect,  and  with  so  much  success  that  it  may  be  regarded  now  as  practically  ex- 
punged from  the  Constitution.  How  this  has  been  effected  will  be  next  ex- 
plained. ,        ^ 

After  a  careful  examination,  truth  constrains  us  tosay,  that  it  has  been  by  a  clear 
and  palpable  evasion  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  impossible  for  any  provision  to 
be  more  free  from  ambiguity  or  doubt.    It  is  in  the  rollowing  words : 

"  No  person  held  to  service,  or  labour^  in  .one  State,  under  the  laws  thereof 
eeeapin^  into  another  State,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  there- 
in, be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labour,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim 
of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labour  may  be  due." 

All  is  clear.  There  is  not  an  uncertain  or  equivocal  word  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  provision.  What  shall  not  be  done,  and  what  shall  be  done,  are  fully  and 
explicitly  set  forth.  The  former  provides  that  the  fugitive  slave  shall  not  be 
diseharced  from  his  servitude  by  any  law  or  regulation  of  the  State  wherein  he 
is  fotind ;  and  the  latter,  that  he  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  his  owner« 

We  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  undertajce  to  refute  the  sophistry  and  subter- 
foffes  by  which  so  plain  a  provision  of  the  Constitution  has  been  evaded,  and,  in 
efitoct,^  annulled.  It  constitutes  an  essential  part  of  the  constitutional  compact, 
and  of  course  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  As  such^  it  is  binding  on  all  the 
Federal  and  State  Governmehts,  the  States  and  the  individuals  composing  them. 
The  sacred  obligation  of  compact,  and  the  solemn  injunction  of  the  supreme  law, 
which  legislators  and  judges,  both  Federal  and  State,  are  bound  by  oath  to  sup- 
port, all  unite  to  enforce  its  fulfilment,  according  to  its  plain  meaning  and  true 
intent.     What  that  meaning  and  intent  ate,  there  was  no  diversity  of  opinion  in 
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the  better  days  of  the  Repablic,  prior  to  1819.  Congress,  State  LegislatarM, 
State  and  Federal  JodgeSj  and  Magistrates,  and  people,  all  spontaneously  placed 
the  same  interpretation  on  it.  During  that  period  no^  interposed  impediments 
in  the  way  of  the  owner  seeking  to  recover  his  fugitive  slave  *  nor  did  any  deny 
his  right  to  hare  every  proper  facility  to  enforce  his  claim  to  nave  him  deliver^ 
iip4  It  was  then  nearly  as  easy  to  recover  one  found  in  a  Northern  ^tate  as  one 
found  in  a  neighbouring  Soothera  State.  6ut  this  has  passed  away,  and  the 
provision  is  demnct,  except  perhaps  in  two  States.* 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  importance  and  clearness  of  this  provi- 
sion, the  evaSic^  by  which  it  l^as  been  set  aside  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  fatal  blows  ever  received  by  the  South  and  the  Union,  This  cannot  be 
more  concisely  and  correctly  stated  than  it  has  been  by  two  of  the  learned  judg;e8 
of  the  Supreme  Cooxt  of  the  United  States.  In  one  of  his  decisionsf  Judge 
Story  said: 

*^  Historically,  it  is  well  known  that  the  object  of  this  clause  was  to  secure  to 
the  eitizens  of  the  slavebolding  States  the  complete  right  and  title  of  ownership 
in  their  slaves,  as  ptoperty,  in  every  State  of  the  Union,  into  which  they  might 
escape  from  the  State  wherein  they  were  held  in  servituae."  •  .  .  "The  full  re* 
cognition  of  this  right  and  title  was  indispensable  to  the  secarity  of  this  species 
of  property  in  all  Uie  slavebolding  States,  and,  itadeed,  vras  so  vital  to  the  pre- 
servation of  their  interests  and  institutions,  that  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  Con- 
stituted a  fundamental  article,  without  the  adoption  of  which  the  Union  would 
not  have  been  formed.  Its  true  design  was  to  guard  against  the  doctrines  and 
principles  prevalent  in  the  non-slaveholding  States,  by  preventing  them  from  in- 
termeddling with, .or  restricting,  or  abohshing  tne  rights  ot  the  owners  of 
slaves."  . 

Again: 

"  The  clause  was  therefore  of  ihe  last  importance  to  the  safety  and  securitjr  of 
the  Southern  States,  and  could  not  be  surrendered  by  them  without  endangering 
the  whole  property  in  slaves.  The  clause  was  accordingly  adopted  in  the  Con* 
stitution,  by  th&  ur»animous  consent  of  the  framers  of  it,-^-a  proof  at  odce  of  its 
intrinsic  and  practical  necessity. *' 

Again: 

'^  The  clause  manifestly  contemplates  the  existence  of  a  positive,  unqualified 
right  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  the  slave,  which  no  State  law  or  regulation  can 
in  any  way  regulate,  control,  qualify,  or  restrain." 

The  opinion  of  the  other  learned  judges  was  not  less  emphatic  as  to  the  impor- 
tance of  this  provision  and  the  unquestionable  right  of  the  South  under  it.  Judge 
Baldwin,  in  charging  the  jury,  said::^ 

"  If  there  are  any  nghts  of  property  which  can  be  enforced— 4f  one  citizen  have 
any  rights  of  property  which  are  inviolable  under  the  protection  of  the  supreme 
law  of  the  Stale,  and  the  Union,  they  are  those  which  have  been  set  at  naught 
by  some  of  these  defendants.  As  the  owneif  x)f  property^  which  he  had  a  per- 
fect right  to  possess,  protect,  and  take  away, — as  a  citizen  of  a  sister  State,  en- 
titled to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  any  other  State, — Mr. 
Johnson  stands  before  you  on  grounds  which  cannot  be  taken  from  under  him-— 
it  is  the  same  ground  on  which  the  Qjovernroent  itself  is  based.  '  If  the  defen- 
dants can  be  jostiiied,  we  have  no  longer  law  or  government." 

Again,  after  referring  more  particularly  to  the  provision  for  delivering  up  fugi- 
tive (*laves,  he  said : 

"  Thus  you  see  that  the  foundations  of  the  Government  are  laid,  and  rest,  on 
the  tight  of  property  in  slaves.  The  whole  structure  must  fall  by  oisturbing  the 
comer-stone." 

These  src  grave,  and  solemn,  and  admonitory  words,  from  a  hjgh  source. 

^  Indiana  and  lUinoifc^  f  The  caaa  ci  Prigf  t».  the  Commoawealdi  of  Pennsylvania. 

X  The  case  of  Johnson  t».  Tomkins  and  othera. 
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Tbcy  cohfirm  all  for  wbfbh  the  Soath  has  ever  contended,  as  to  the  clearness,  im- 
portaBce,  and  fandamental  character  of  this  proTision,  and  the  disastrous  conse* 
qnences  which  wonld  inevitably  follow  from  its  violation.  But  in  spite  of  these 
solemn  warnings,  the  violation  then  cotnmenced,  and  which  they  were  intended 
to  rebuke,  has  been  fully  and  perfectly  consummated.  The  citizens  of  the  Sooth, 
in  their  attempt  to  recover  thetr  slaves,  now  meet,  instead  of  aid  and  co-operation, 
resistance  in  every  form;  resistance  from  hostile  acts  of  legislation,  intended  to 
baiSe  and  defeat  their  claims  by  all  sorts  of  devices,  and  by  interposing  every  de- 
scription of  impediment — ^resistance  from„  judges  and  magistrates— and  finally, 
when  all  these  fail,  from  mobs,  composed  of  whites  and  blacks,  which,  by  threats 
or  force,  rescue  the  fugitive  slare  from  the  possession  of  his  rightful  owner.  The 
attempt  to  recover  a  slave,  in  most  of  the  Northern  States  cannot  now  he  made 
without  the  hazard  of  insult,  heavypecuniary  loss,  imprisonment,  and  eveta  of 
life  itself.  Already  has  a  worthy  citizen  of  Maryland*  lost  his  life  in  making  an 
attempt  to  enforce  his  43laim  to  a  fugitive  slave  under  this  provision. 

But  a  provision  of  the  Constitution  may  be  violated  indir^tly  as  well  as  di- 
rectly, by  doing  an  act  in  its  nature  inconsistent  with  that  which  is  enjoined  to 
be  done.  Of  this  form  of  violation  there  is  a  striking  instance  connected  with 
the  provision  under  consideration.  We  allude  to  secret  combinations  which  are 
believed  to  exist  in  many  of  the  Northern  Stales,  whose  object  is  to  entice,  de- 
coy, entrap,  inveigle,  and  seduce  slaves  to  escape  from  their  owners,,  and  to  pass 
them  secretly  and  rapidly,  by  means  organized  for  the  purpose,  into  Canada, 
where  they  will  be  bejond  the  reach  of  the  provision*  That  to  entice  a  slave, 
by  whatever  artifice,  to  abscond  from  his  owner  into  a  non-slayeholding  State, 
with  the  intention  to  place  him  beyond  the  reach  of  the  provision  or  prevent  his 
recovery,  by  concealment  or  otherwise,  is  as  completely  repugnant  to  it  as  its 
open  violation  would  be,  is  too  clear  to  admit  of  doubt  or  require  illustration. 
And  yet.  as  repugnant  as  theto  combinations  ^re  to  the  true  intent  of  the  provi- 
sion, it  18  believed  that,  with  the  above  exception^  not  one  of  the  States  vnthin 
whose  limits  they  exist,  has  adopted  any  measures  to  suppress  them,  or  to  punish 
those  by  whose  agency  the  object  for  which  they  were  formed  is  carried  into  ex- 
ecution. On  the  oontcary,  they  have  looked  on  and  witnessed  with  indifference, 
if  not  with  secret  approbation,  a  great  number  of  slaves  enticed  from  their  own- 
ers and  placed  beyond  the  possibility  of  recovery,  to  the  great  annoyance  and 
heavy  pecuniary  loss  of  the  bordering  Southern  States. 

Wlien  we  take  into  consideration  the  great  importance  of  this  provision,  the 
absence  of  all  uncertaintj  as  to  its  true  meaning  and  intent^^  the  many  guards  by 
which  it  is  surrounded  to  protect  and  enforce  it,  and  then  reflect  how  completely 
the  object  for  which  it  was  inserted,  ihto  the  Constitution  is  defeated  by  these 
two-fold  infractions,  we  doubt,  taking  all  together,  whether  a  more  flagrant 
breach  of  faith  is  to  be  found  on  record.  We  know  the  language  we  have  used 
is  strong,  but  it  is  not  less  true  than  strong. 

There  remains  to  be  noticed  another  class  of  afggressive  acts  of  a  kindred  cha- 
racter, but  which,  instead  of  striking  at  an  express  and  specific  provision  of  the 
Constitution,  aims  directly  at  destroying  the  relation  between  the  two  races  at 
the  South,  by  means  subversive  in  their  tendency  of  one  of  the  ends  for  which 
the  Constitution  was  established.  We  refer  to  the  systematic  agitation  of  the 
question  by  the  Abolitionists;  which,  commencing  about  1835,  is  still  continued 
in  all  possible  forms.  Their  avowed  intention  is  to  bring  about  a  state  of  things 
that  will  force  emancipation  on  the  South.  To  unite  the  North  in  fixed  hostilitj 
to  slavery  in  the  South,  and  to  excite  discontent  among  the  slaves  with  their 
condition,  are  among  the  means  employed  to  efi*ect  it.  With  a  view  to  bring 
about  the  former,  every  means  are  resorted  to  ia  order  to  render  the  South,  and 
the  relation  between  the  two  mces  there,  odious  and  hateful  to  the  North. 

For  this  purpose  societies  and  newspapers  are  every  where  established,  debat- 

•  Mr.  Kflone^yy  ofHsgeiBtowi^  Md. 
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tfiff  clubs  opened, 
ana  petitions  to  Uongri 
of  troth  or  deoeney; 
Sooth;  the  flotation  of  the  sabjeet  of  abolition  in  Congress,  and  the  emploj- 
ment  of  emissaries  are  relied  o>n  to  excite  discontent  amone  the  slaTeir.  This 
agitation,  and  the  nse  of  these  means,  hare  been  eonfinned,  with  more  or  less 
activity,  for  a  series  of  years,  not  withoot  doing*  mach  towards  effecting  the  ob- 
ject intended.  We  regard  both  object  and  means  to  be  aggressive  and  dangerous 
to  the  rights  of  the'^outh,  and  subversive,  as  stated,  of  one  of  the  ends  for 
which  the  Oonstttation  was  established.  Slavery  is  a  domestic  institution.  It 
belongs  to  the  States,  each  fyr  itself,  to  decide  whether  it  shall  be  established  or 
not;  and,  if  it  be  established,  whether  it  should  be  abolished  or  not.  Such  being 
the  clear  and  unquestionable  right  of  the  States,  it  follows  necesSarilj  thai 
it  would  be  a  ilamnt  act  of  aggression,  on  a  State,  destructive  of  its  rights, 
and  subversive  of  its  independence,  for  the  Federal  Government,  or  one  or 
more  States;  or  their  people,  to  undertake  to  fprce  on  it  the  eibancipatfon  of  its 
•laves. 

But  it  is  a  sound  maxim  in  politiee.  as' well  as  in  law  and  morals,  that  no  one 
has  the  right  to  do  that  indirectly  which  he  cannot  do  directly,  and  it  may  be  added, 
with  equal  truth,  to  aid,  to  abet,  or  countenance  another  in  doing  it.  And  yet, 
the  Abolitionists  of  the  North,  openly  avowing  the  intention,  and  resorting  to  the 
most  efficient  means  for  the  purpose,  have  been  attempting  to  bring  abont  a  State 
of  things  to  force  the  Southern  States  to  emancipate  their  BlaveS|  without  any  act 
on  the  part  of  any  of  the  Northern  Stales  to  arrest  or  suppress  the  meaiis  by 
which  they  propose  t6  accomplish  it.  They  have  been  permitted  to  pursue  &eir 
object,  and  to  use  whatever  means  they  please ;  if  wiuiout  aid  or  countenance, 
also  without  resistance  or  disapprobation.  What  gives  a  deeper  shade  to  the 
whole  afiair  is  the  fact,  that  one  of  the  means  to  effect  their  object,  that  of  excit- 
ing discontent  among  our  slaves,  tends  directly  to  subvert  what  its  preamble  de- 
clares to  be  one  of  the  ends  for  which  the  Constitution  was  ordained  and  estab- 
Ushed — "  to  ensure  domestic  tranquillity  ^'— «md  that  is  the  only  way  in  which 
domestic  tranquillity  is  likely  ever  to  be  disturbed  in  the  9otitii. 

Certain  it  is,  that  an  agitation  so  systematic — having  such  an  object  In  view, 
and  sought  to  be  carried  into  execution  by  such  means — would,  between  inde- 
pendent nations,  constitute  just  cause  of  remonstrance  by  the  party  againet  which 
the  aggression  was  directed,  and,  if  not  heeded,  an  appeal  to  arms  for  redress. 
Such  being  the  case  where  an  aggression  of  the  kind  takes  place  among  indepen- 
dent nations,  how  much  more  aggravated  tnust  it  be  between  confederated  States, 
where  the  Union  precludes  an  ap|>eal  to  arms,  while  it  affords  a  medium  through 
which  it  can  operate  with  vastly  increased  force  and  effect?  That  it  wouM  be 
perverted  to  such  a  use,  never  entered  into  the  ima^nation  of  the  generation 
which  formed  and  adopted  the  Constitution:  and,  if  it  had  been  supposed  it 
would,  it  is  certain  that  the  South  never  Woola  have  adopted  it. 

We  now  return  to  the  qaestion  of  the  admission  of  Missonri  into  the  Union, 
and  shall  proceed  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  occurrences  connected  with  i}, 
and  the  consequence  to  which  it  has  directly  led.  In  the  lattef  part  of  1819  the 
then  territory  of  Missouri  applied  to  Couj^ress.  in  the  usual  form,  for  leave^  to 
form  a  State  constitution  ana  government,  m  oraer  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union. 
A  bill  was  reported  for  the  purpose,  with  the  ueual  provisions  in  such  cases. 
Amendments  were  offered^  having  for  their  object  to  make  it  a  condition  of  her 
admission,  that  her  constitution  should  have  a  provision  to  prohibit  slavery. 
This  brought  on  the  agitating  debate,  which,  with  the  effects  that  followed,  has 
done  so  much  to  alienate  the  South  and  North,  and  endanger  our  political  institu- 
tions. Those  who  objected  to  the  amendments  rested  their  oppostion  on  the  high 
grounds  of  the  right  of  self-government.  They  claimed  that  a  territory,  having 
reached  the  period  wh^n  it  is  proper  for  it  te  form  a  constitution  and  govern- 
ment for  itself,  beoomea  fully  vested  with  all  the  rights  of  self-government;  and 
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thit  e?ei^  tiM  oMditioii  impoted  oaii  by  the  Federal  eontUtvtion,  rejatos  not  to 
the  fbnnation  of  ita  cbnaUtatijOo  and  ^overament,  bot  its  admisaion  into  the 
Union.  For  that  porpo^  it  piovidea  as  a  eooditioni  that  the  govemmeiit  moat 
be  lepoblican* 

They  claimed  that  ^Congresa  has  no  right  to  add  to  this  condition,  and  that  to 
assume  it  woald  be  tantamount  to  the  assomption  of  the  light  to  make  its  entire 
GonsUtutioQ  and  government;  as  no  limitation  could  be  imposed,  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  right,  if  it  be  admitted  that  At  exists  at  all.  Those  wno  sqsported  the 
amendment  denied  these  ^oonds,  and  claimed  the  right  of  Congress  to  impose, 
at  discretion^  what  condition  it  pleased.  In  this  agitating  debate,  the  two  see- 
tion%  stood  arrayed  against  each  other;  the  Soath  in  favom*  of  the  biU  withoat 
amendment,  and  the  North  opposed  to  it  without  it.  The  debate  and  agitation 
continued  ontil  the  sesuon  was  well  adTaneed ;  but  it  became  apparent  towards 
ita  close,  that  the  people  of  Bfissouri  were  fixed  and  resolyed  in  their  opposition 
to  the  proposed  condition,  and  that  they  would  certainly  reject  it,  and  adq>l  a 
constitution  without  it,  should  the  bill  pass  with  the  condition. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  required  no  ^preat  efifort  of  mind  to  peroeive  that  Mis- 
souri, once  in  possession  of  a  constitution  and  govemment,  not  simply  on  paper, 
bnt  with  legislators  elected,  and  officers  appointed,  to  carry  them  into  effect,  the 
graye  questions  would  be  presented,  whether  she  was  of  right  a  State  or  Terri- 
tory; and  if  t^e  latter,  whether  Congress  had  the  riffht,  SdA  if  the  pght,  the 
poWer,  to  abrogate  her  constitution,  and  di^>erse  her  legislature,  and  to  remand 
,  her  hack  to  the  territorial  condition.  These  were  great,  and,  under  the  circuaa- 
atances,  fearful  questions — ^too  fearful  to  be  met  by  thqse  who  had  raised  the 
agitation.  From  that  time  the  only  question  was,  how  to  escape  the  difficulty. 
Fortunately,  a  means  was  afforded.  A,  compromise  (as  it  was  called)  was 
,  offered,  based  on  the  terms,  that  the  North  should  cease  to  oppose  the  admission 
of  MiMouri  on  the  grounds  for  which  the  South  contended,  and  that  the  proti- 
sions  of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  for  the  government  of  the  north-western  territory, 
should  be  applied  to  all  the  territory  acquired  bytbe  United  States  from  France, 
under  the  trea^  of  Louisiana,  lying  north  of  36^  30'  except  the  portion  lying  in 
the  State  of  Missouri.  The  northern  membeoa  embraced  it ;  and  although  not 
originating  with  them^  adopted  it  as  tiieir  own.  It  was  forced  through  Congress, 
by  the  almost  united  votes  of  the  North,  against  a  minority  ctMisisting  almost 
entirely  of  members  from  the  Southern  States. 

.Such  was  the  termination  of  this,  the  first  conflict,  under  the  Constituti<m,  be- 
tween the  two  sections,  in  reference  to  slavery  in  connexion  with  the  Territories. 
Many  hailed  it  as  a  permanent  and  final  adjustment  Uiat  would  prevent  the  re- 
currence of  similar  conflicts ;  but  others,  less  sanguine,  took  the  opposite  •and 
more  fflobmy  vie^y,  reg^arding  it  as  the  precursor  of  a  train  of  events  which  might 
lend  £e  Union  asunder,  and  prostrate  our  political  system.  One  of  these  waa 
the  experienced  and  sagacious  Jefferson.  Thus  far  time  would  seem  to  favour 
his  forebodings.  May  a  returning  sense  of  iostic^  and  a  protecting  Providence^ 
avert  their  final  fulfilment. 

For  many  years  the  subject  of  slavery  in  reference  to  the  Territories  ceased  to 
agitato  the  country.  Indications,  however,  connected  with  the  Question  of  an- 
nexing Texas,  showed  clearly  that  it  was  ready  to  break  out  again,  with  re- 
doubled violeiice,  on  tome  future  occasion.  The  difference  in  the  case  of  Texas 
was  adjusted  by  extending  the  Missouri  compromise  line  of  36  30,  from  its  ter- 
minus, on  the  western  boundary  of  the  Louistkna  purchase,  to  the  western  boun- 
dary of  Texas,    The  agitation  qeased  again^or  a  short  period. 

The  war  with  Mexico  soon  followed,  and  that  terminated  in  the  acquisition  of 
New  Mexico  and  Upper  California,  embracing  an  area  equal  to  about  one-half 
of  the  entire  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  If  to  this  we  add  the  portion  of  Oregon 
acknowledged  to  be  ours  by  the  recent  treaty  with  England,  our  whole  territory 
on  the  Pacific  and  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  will  be  round  to  be  in  extent 
but  little  less  than  that  vast  valley.    The  near  prospect  of  so  great  an  addition 
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nkindM  the  excitement  between  the  North  tnd  Sooth'  ib  refinrence  to  slaTery  ui 
its  eonnexion  with  Mie  Territories,  wtiicb  has  become,  since  those  on  the  Pacific 
were  scqoired,  more  uniTersal  afid  intense  than  eyer. 

The  effects  have  been  to  widen,  the  difference  between  the  two  sections,  and  to 
ffire  a  more  determined  and  hostile  character  to  their  conflict.  The  North  no 
longer  respects  the  Missdnri  compromise  line,  although  adopted  by  their  almost 
unanimous  Tote.  Instead  of  compromise,  they  avow  that  their  determination  is 
t6  exclude  sHiTery  from  all  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  acquired,  or  $o  be 
acquired,  and  of  course  to  prevent  the  citizens  of  the  Southern  States  from  emi* 
Pirating  with  their  property  in  slaves  tp  any  of  them.  Thieiir  object,  they  alle^ 
IS  to  prevent  the  extension  of  slavery,  and  ours  to  extend  it,  thus  making  the  is- 
sue between  them  and  us  to  be  the  naked  question,  Shill  slavery  b^  extended  or 
noti  We  do  not  deem  it  necessary,  looking  to  the  objects  of  this  address,  to 
examine  the  questions  so  fully  discussed  at  the  last  Session,  whether  Congress 
has  the  right  to  exclude  the  citizens  of  the  South  from  emigrating  with  their  pro* 
perty  into  territories  belonging  to  the  confederated  States  of  the  Union.  What 
we  propose  in  this  connexion  is,  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  what  the  North 
alleges^  enoneously,  to  be  the  issue  between  us  and  them* 

So  far  from  maintaining  the  doctrine  which  the  issue  implies,  we  hold  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  no  ri^ht  to  extend  or  restrict  slavery,  no  more  than  to 
establish  or  abolish  it;  nor  (las  it  any  right  whatever  to  distinguish  between  the 
domestic  institutions  of  one  State  or  section  and  another,  in  (mler  to  favonr  the 
one  and  discourage  the  other.  As  the  Federal  representative  of  each  and  all  the 
States,  It  is  bound  to  deal  out,  within  the  sphere  of  its  powers,  equal  and  exact 
justice  and  ftivour  to  all.  To  act  otherwise,  to  undertake  to  discriminate  between 
the  domestic  institutions  of  one  and  another,  would  be  to  act  in  total  subversion 
of  the  end  for  which  it  was  established— to  be  the  common  protector  and  guar* 
dian  of  all.  Entertainingr  these  opinions,  we  ask  not,  as  the  North  alleges  we 
do,  for  tie  extension  of  slavery.  That  would  make  a  discrimfnation  in  our  fa^ 
vour  as  uiijust  and  unconstitutional  as  the  discriroinatipn  they  ask  against  ns  ia 
their  ftivoun  It  is  no>  for  them  nor  for  the  Federal  Government  to  determine 
whether  our  domestic  institution  is  good  or  bad,  or  whether  it  should  be  repressed 
or  preserved.  It  belongs  to  us,  and  us  only,  to  decide  $nch  questions.  What, 
then,  we  do  insist  pn,  is,  not  to  extend  slavery,  but  that  we  shall  not  be  prohibited 
from  immigrating,  with  our  property,  into  th^  Territories  of  the  United  States,  be- 
cause we  are  slaveholders;  or,  ip  other  words,  that  we  shall  not  on  that  account 
be  disiVanchised  of  a  privilege  possessed  by  all  others,  citizens  and  foreigners, 
without  discrimination  as  to  character,  profession,  or  coioun-  AU^  whether  sa- 
vage, barbarian,  or  eivilized,  may  freely  enter  and  remain ;  we  only  bemg  excluded. 

We  rest  our  claim  not  only  on  the  high  grounds  above  stated,  but  also  on  the 
solid  foundation  of  right,  justice,  and  equality.  The  territories  immediately  in 
controversy — New  Mexico  and  California — were  acquired  by  the  common  sacri- 
fice and  efforts  of  all  the  States,  toward  which-  the  South  contributed  far  more 
than  her  full  Share  of  men,*  to  say  nothing  of  money,  and  is,  of  course,  on  every 

*  VelnnteerB  from  the  South— Regimenti .33 

m  a  u       BattaUons         ....  14      . 

«  «*  «        Companies   ......        12 

Totalnnmber  of  vohmteenfirom  the  South  .    45,640 

Vohmteecs  forate  North— Reg^imentfl 22 

«         <<  **        BattaikMM     .....  2 

«<         "  «<       Companies      .       .       .       .       •       12 

Total  number  of  volunteers  from  the  Nordi       ...     23,084 

Being  neariv  two  oo  the  part  of  the  South  to  one  on  the  part  of  the  North.  But  taking 
into  coDfliderBtion  that  the  population  of  ^  North  is  two-thude  greater  than  Uie  Soutti,  the 
latter  has  fmrnwhed  moie  than  three  times  her  due  proportkin  of  volonteen. 
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of  fight,  ja'ttiee,  ftiraeM,  and  eqyalUj,  emitled  to  participate  folly  in 
fits  to  be  denied  from  their  acquisition.    Bat  impregnable  as  i^  this 


prineiple 
the  benefits 

ground,  there  is  another  not  less  so.  Oors  is  a  Federal  Government— a  poyem- 
ment  in  which  not  individoals  bat  Stales,  as  distinct  sovereign  oomrounities,  are 
the  constitoents.  To  them,  as  members  of  the  Federal  Union,  the  Territories 
belong;  ^nd  they  are  hence  declared  to  be  Territories  belonging  to  the  United 
Slates.  The  States,  then,  are  the  joint  owners.  Now,  it  is  conceded  by  all 
writers  on  the  sabject,  that  in  all  sach  govemments  their  members  are  all  equal 
— «qnal  in  rights  and  equal  in  dignity.  They  also  concede  that  this  equality  con* 
stitutes  the  basis  of  such  government,  and  that  it  cannot  be  destroyed  without 
changing  their  nature  and  character.  To  deprive,  then,  the  Southern  Slices  and 
their  citizens  of  their  full  share  in  territories  declared  to  belong  to  them  in  com- 
mon with  the  other  States,  would  be  in  derogation  of  the  equ^itjr  belonging  to 
tbem  as  members  of  a  Federal  Union,  and  sink  them,  from  heing^e^uals,  into  a 
subordinate  and  dependent  condition*  Such  are  the  aolid  and  impregnable 
grounds  on 'which  we  rest  our  demand  to  an  equal  participation  in  the  ter- 
ritories. 

But  as  solid  and  impregnable  as  they  are  in  the  eyes  of  justice  and  reason, 
they  oppose  a  feeble  resistance  to  a  majority  determined  to  en^oss  the  whole. 
At  the  last  Session  of  Congress,  a  bill  was  passed  establishing  a  Territorial 
C^yermnent  for  Oregon,  excluding  slavery  therefrom.  The  Premdent  gave  his 
sanction  to  the  bill,  and  sent  a  special  message  to  Congress  assigning  his  reasons 
for  doing  so.  These  reasons  presupposed  that  the  Missouri  compromise  was  to 
be,  and  would  be,  extended  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
And  the  President  intimated  his  intention  in  his  message  to  veto  any  future  bill 
that  should  restrict  slavery  south  of  the  line  of  that  compromise.  Assuming  it 
to  fanve  been  the  purpose  and  intention  of  the  North  to  extend  the  Missouri  com- 
promise line  as  above  indicated,  the  passaffe  of  the  Oregon  bill  could  only  be 
regarded  as  evincing  the  acquiescence  of  the  Sooth  in  Qiat  line.  But  the  d^ 
veiopments  oi  the  present  Session  of  Congress  have  made  it  manifest  to  all  that 
no  aocfa  purpose  or  intention  now  exists  with  the  North  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent. Of  the  truth  of  this,  we  have  ample  evidence  in  what  has  occurred  already 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  where  the  popojfir  feelings  are  soonest  and  most 
intensely  felt. 

Although  Congress  has  been  in  aession  but  little  more  than  one  month,  a 
greater  number  of  measures  of  an  aggressive  character  has  been  introduced,  and 
tliey  more  aggravated  and  dangerous  than  have  been  for  years  before.  And  what 
eleariy  discloses  from  whence  they  take  their  origin,  is  the  fact  that  they  all  re- 
late to  the  territorial  aspect  of  the  subject  of  slavery,  or  some  other  of  a  nature 
and  character  intimately  coniiected  wiUi  it 

The  first  of  this  series  of  aggressions  is  a  resolution  introduced  by  a  member 
from  Massachusetts,  the  object  of  which  is  to  repeal  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  whfch 
^  recognise  the  existence  of  slavery,  or  authorize  the  selling  and  disposing  of  slaves 
in  this  District.  On  question  of  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  the  votes  stood  69  for 
and  82  against  leave.  The  next  was  a  resolution  offered  by  a  member  from  Ohio, 
instructing  the  Committee  on  Territories  to  report  forthwith  ^ills  for  excluding 
slavery  frmn  California  and  New  Mexico.*  It  passed  by  a  vote  of  107  to  80. 
That  was  followed  by  a  bill  introduced  by  another  member  from  Ohio,  to  take 
the  votes  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  District  on  the  question  whether  slavery 
within  its  limits  should  be  abolished. 

The  bill  provided,  according  to  the  admission  of  the  mover,  that  free  negroes 
and  slaves  should  vote.  On  the  question  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table,  the  votes 
stood — fbr,  106  3  against,  79.  To  this  succeeded  the  resolution  of  a  member 
from  New  York,  in  the  following  words : 

*,  Since  reported  to  the  House. 
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".  Whereas  the  traffid  now  piosecatod  in  this  metropolis  of  the  Repi^lio  in 
man  beings,  as  ehattels,  is  contrary  to  nataial  justice  and  the  Ain^anental  prui« 
ciples  of  oor  i>olitical  system,  and  is  notoriously  a  reproach  to  om  country, 
throoghoat  Christendom,  and  a  serious  hinderanse  to  the  progress  of  RepublicM 
liberty  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.    Therefore, 

"  Resolved^  That  the  Committee  for  the  District  of  Colaoftbia  be  instructed  ta 
report  a  bill,  as  soon  as  praeticabley  prohibiting  the  slave-trade  in  said  District." 

On  the  question  of  adopting  the  resolution,  the  Totes  stood— 98  for,  and  86 
against*  I}e  was  followed  by  a  member  from  Illinois,  who  ofiWed  a  resoJutioit 
for  abolishing  slavery  in  the  territoriee,  and  all  places  where  Congress  has  ex- 
dasiv^^wers  of  legislatbn :  that  is,  in  all  forts,  magazihes^  arsenals,  dock- 
yards, and  .other  needful  buildings,  purchased  by  Congress  with  the  consent  ef 
the  legislature  of  the  State.    . 

This  resolu^on  was  passed  over,  under  the  rules  of  the  House  without  beiB|^ 
put  to  vote. 

The  rotes  in  favour  of  all  these  measures  were  confined  to  the  members  of  tiM 
Northern  States.  >  True,  there  are  some  patriotic  members  from  that  section  wb» 
voted  against  all  of  them,  and  whose  high  sense  of  justice  is  duly  appreciated  ; 
who  in  the  progress  of  the  aggressions  of  the  SouUi  have,  by  their  votJossn*- 
tained  the  guarantees  of  the  Constitution,  and  of  whom  we  regret  to  say  many 
have  been  sacrificed  at  home  by  their  patriotic  course* 

We  have  now  brought  to  a  eloee  a  narrative  of  the  series  of  acts  of  aggre*- 
sion  an4  encroachments  comiected  with  the  subject  of  this  address,  including 
those  that  are  oonsumknated  and  those  still  in  proflrress.  .They  are  nuroerooe, 
great,  and  dangerous,  and  threaten  with  destruction  the  greatest  and  most  vital  of 
all  the  interests  and  institutions  of  the  South.  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whe* 
ther  there  b  a  single  provision,  stipalation,  or  guarantee  of  the  Constitution^  in- 
tended for  the  security  of  the  Soutn,  that  has  not  been  rendered  alrooet  nugatory. 
It  may  even  be  made  a  serious  question  whether  the  encroachments  already  made.  - 
without  the  aid  of  any  other,  would  not,  if  permitted  to  operate  unchecked,  eni 
in  emancipation,  and  that  at  no  distant  day.  But  be  thnt  as  it  may,  it  hardly 
admits  of  adouot  that  if  the  aggressions  already  commenced  in  the  House,  aad 
now  in  progress  shoula  be  consummated,  saeb  in  the  end  would  o^rtainly  be  the 
oonseouence. 

LittJe,  in  truth,  would  be  left  to  be  done  after  we  have  been  excluded  from  all 
the  territories,  including  those  to  be  hereafter  acquired ;  after  slavery  is  abaliAhed  in 
this  District  and  in  the  numerous  places  dispersed  all  ovef  the  South,  where 
Congress  has  the  e^lusive  right  of  legislation,  and  after  the  other  measures  pro* 
posed  are  consummated.  Every  outpost  and  barrier  would  be  carried,  and  no- 
thing would  be  left  but  to  finish  the  worl^  of  abolition  at  pleasure  in  the  States 
themselves.  This  Distriotf.and  all  places  over  which  Cengre^  has  exclusive 
power  of  legislation,  would  be  asylums  for  fugitive  slaves,,  where,  as  soon  ne 
they  placed  their  foet,  they  would  become,  acco^ii^  to  the  doctrines  of  Northern  * 
assailants,  free^  unless  there  should  be  some  positive  enactments  to  prevent  it* 

Under  such  a  state  of  things  the  probability  is,  that  emancipation  would  soon 
follow,  without  anv  final  act  to  aboiish  slavery.  The  depressing  efiect  pf  such 
measures  on  the  white  race  at  the  South,  and  the  hope  they  create  in  the  black  of 
a  speedy  emancipation,  would  produce  a  state  of  feeling  inconsistent  with  the 
much  longer  continuance  of  the  existing  relations  between  the  two.  But  be  that 
as  it  may,  it  is  certain,  if  emancipation  did  not  follow  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
final  act  in  the  States  would  not  be  long  delayed.  The  want  of  constitutional 
power  would,  oppose  a  feeble  resistance.  The  great  body  of  the  North  is  united 
a^^ainst  our  peculiar  institution.  Many  believe  it  to  be  sinful,  and  the  residue, 
with  inconsiderable  exceptions,  believe  it  to  be  wrong.  Such  bein^  the  case,  it 
would  indicate  a  very  superficial  knowledge  of  human  nature,  to  think  that  after 
aiming  at  abolition  systematically  for  so  many  years,  and  pursuing  it  with  such 
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UDMtiipvlmui  4i8teg«Td  of  law  and  eonttUotion,  the  ftinstiM  who  hare  led  the 
way,  and  ft>reed  the  great  body  of  the  North  to  follow  them,  woald,  when  th^ 
finishing^tro^e  only  remained  to  be  {[iTen,  Tolantarily  easfieod  h,  or  permit  any 
coBstitational  scnipiee  o^  poaai^efatioBa  of  joflrtiee  to  arrest  it.  To  theae  may  hie 
added  an  aggreeaioo,  thoach  not  yet  coounenoed,  long  meditated  and  threatened 
— to  prohibit  what  the  abondoaiats  eall  tike  internal  elave-trade,  meaning  thereby 
the  transfer  of  alarea  from  one^  Stale  to  another,  ftom  whatever  motive  done,  or 
however  efieeted.  Their  object  woold  seem  to  he  to  render  them  worthless  by 
erow^Ung  them  together  where  th^  ore.  Wd  thas  hasten  the  work  of  emancipa- 
tion. There  is  reason  for  believing  that  it  will  soon  follow  those  now  in  progress, 
nnlesSy  indeed,  soma  decisive  step  should  betaken  in  the  mean*time  to  arrevt  the 
whole. 

The  qaeatieii  then  is,  Will  the  nwatimis  of  aggression  proposed  in  the  House 
be  adopted!         \  , 

They  may  not,  and  probably  will  not  be  this  session.  But  when  we  take  into 
consideration  that  there  is  a  majority  bow  in  favour  of  oneof  them,  and  a  strong 
miaoiity  in  favour  of  the  other,  as  far  as  the  sense  of  the  house  has  been  taken ; 
that  there  will  be  in  all  probabUify  a  considerable  increase  in  the  next  Coq« 
grass  of  the  vote  in  fevour  of  them,  and  that  it  will  be  largely  increased  in 
the  next  sooceeding  Congress,  under  the  census  to  be  taken  next  year^  it 
amounts  almost  to  a  certaidty  tnat  they  will  be  adoptkl,  unless  seme  decisive 
meaaare  is  j^en  in  advance  to  prevent  it 

But,  if  even  these  conclusionB  should  prove  erroneoito— if  fanaticism  and 
the  love  of  power  should,  contrary  to  their  nature,  for  once  respect  Constitu- 
tional barriers,  or  if  the  calculations  of  policy  should  retard  the  adoption  of 
*  theae  measures,  or  even  defeat  them  altogether,  there  would  be  still  left  one 
certain  way  to  accomplish  their  object,  if  the  determination  avowed  by  the 
North  to  monopolize  all  the  territpnes,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  South,  should 
be  carried  into  effect.  That  of  itself  would,  at  no  distant  day,  add  to  the 
North  a  sufficimit  number  of  States  to  give  her  three-fourths  ot  the  whole ; 
when,  under  thecolour  of  an  amendment  of  the  Constitntion,*she  would  eman- 
cipate oar  slaves,  however  opposed  it  might  be  to  its  true  intent. 

Thus,  under.every  aspect^  the  result  is  certain,  if  aggression  be  not  promptly 
and  decidedly  met.    How  it  is  to  be  met,  it  is  for  yon  to  decide. 

Saeb,  theu,  being  the  case^  it  would  be  to  insult  you  to  suppose  you  could 
hesitate.  To  destroy  the  existing  relation  between  the  free  and  servile. races 
at  the  South  would  lead  to  consequences  unparalleled  in  history.  They  can- 
not be  senareted,  and  cannot  live  together  in  peace  and  harmony,  or  to  their 
mutual  aavantage,  except  in  their  present  relation.  Under  any  other^wretched- 
nese.  and  miserjr,  and  desolation  would  overspread  the  whole  South.  The  ex- 
ample of  the  British  West  Indies,  as  blighting  as  emancipation  has  proved  to 
them,  furnishes  a  very  faint  picture  of  the  calamities  it  would  bring  on  the 
South.  The  circumstances  under  which  it  would  take  place  with  us  would 
be  entirely  different  from  those  which  took  place  with  them,  and  calculated 
to  lead  to  far  more  disastrous  results.  There,  the  government  of  the  parent 
country  emanoipated  slaves  in  her  colonial  possessions— a  government  rich 
and  powerful,  and  actuated  by  views  of. policy,  (mistaken  as  they  turned  put 
to  be,)  rather  than  fanaticism. 

It  was,  beside,  disposed  to  act  justly  toward  the  owners,  even  in  the  act  of 
emanoiDating  their  slaves,  and  to  protect  and  foster  them  afterward.  It  ac- 
cordingly appropriated  nearly  $100,000,000  ai^a  compensation  to  them  for 
their  losses  under  the  act,  which  sum,  although  it  turaed  out  to  be  far  short  of 
the  amount,  was  thou|;ht  at  that  time  to  be  liberal.  Since  the  emancipation, 
it  has  kept  up  a  sufficient  military  and  naval  force  to  keep  the  blacks  in  awe, 
and  a  number  of  mi^istrates,  and  constables,  and  other  civil  officers,  to  keep 
order  in  the  towns  and  plantations,  and  enforce  respect  to  their  former  owners. 
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To  a  coosideiable  eztenV  these  haye  senrecl  as  a  substitute  iqx  the  police  for* 
tnerly  kept  on  the  plantations  by  the  owners  and  their  overseers,  and  topre- 
terve  the  social  and  political  snperiority  of  the  white  race.  Bnt,  notwith- 
standing all  this,  the  British  West  India  possessions  areinibed,  impoverished, 
miserable,  wretched,  and  destined  ;>robabIy  to  be  abandoned  to  the  black 
race.  Very  different  would  be  the  circumstances  under  which  emancipatkm 
would  take  place'  with  us.  If  it  ever  should  be  effected,  it  will  be  through 
the  agency  ol  the  Federal  Government,  controlled  by  the  dominant  power  of 
the  Northern  States  of  the  confederacy,  against  the  resistance  and  struggle  of 
the  Southern. 

It  can  then  only  be  effected  by  the  prostration  of  the  'white  ra6e;  and  that 
would  necessarily  engender  the  bitterest  feelings  of  hostility  between  them 
and  the  North.  6ut  the  reverse  would  be  the  case  between  the  blacks  of  the 
South  and  the  people  of  the  North.  Owing  their  eraaacipation  to  them,  they 
would  regard  tnem  as  friends^  guardians  and  patrons, and  oentre,  accordingly, 
all  their  sympathy  in  them.  The  people  of  the^North  would  not  fail  to  reci- 
procate and  to  favour  them,  instead  of  the  whites*  Under  the  influence  of 
such  feelings,  and  impelled  by  fanaticism  and  love  of  power,  they  would  not 
stop  at  emancipation.  Another  step  would  be  taken — to  raise  them  to  a  poli- 
tical and  social  equality  V^ith  their  former  owners,  by  giving  them  the  right 
of  voting  and  homing  public  office^  under  the  Federal  Government.  -  We  see 
the  first  step  toward  it  in  the  bill  already  alluded  to — to  vest  the  free  blacks 
and  slaves  with  the  right  to  vote  on  the  (question  of  emaricipatiou  in  this  dis- 
trict. But  when  once  raised  on  an  equality,  they  would  become  the  fast  poli- 
tical associates  of  the  North,  acting  and  voting  with  them  on  all  questions, 
and  by  this  political  union  between  them,  holding  the  white  race  at  the  South 
in  complete  subjection. 

The  blacks,  and  the  profligate  whites  that  might  unite  with  them,  would 
become  the  principal  recipients  of  federal  ofl^ces  apd  patronage,  and  would, 
in  consequence,  be  raisea  above  the  whites  of  the  South  in  the  political  and 
social  scale.  We  wobld,  in  a  word,  change  conditions  with  them'-^  degra- 
dation greater  than  has  ever  yet  fsillen  to  the  lot  of  a  free  and  enlightened 
people,  and  one  from  which  we  could  not  escape,  should  emancipation  take 
place,  (which  it  certainly  will,  if  not  prevented,)  but  by  fleeing  the  homes  of 
ourselves  and  ancestors,  and  by  abandoning  our  country  to  our  former  slaves, 
to  become  the  peirmanent  abode  of  disoraer,  anarchy,  poverty,  misery  aao 
wretchedness. 

With  such  a  prospect  before  us,  the  gravest  and  most  solemn  question  that 
ever  claimed  tne  attention  ojf  a  people  is  presented  for  ^our  consideration : 
What  is  to  be  done  to  prevent  iti  It  is  a  question  belonging  to  you  to  decide. 
All  we  propose  is  to  give  you  our  opinion. 

We,  then^  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  flrst  and  indispensable  step,  without 
which  nothing  can  be  done,  and  with  which  every  thing  may  be,  is  to  be 
united  among  yourselves,  on  this  great  and  most  vital  question^  The  want 
of  union  and  concert  in  reference  to  it  has  brought  the  South,  the  Umon,  and 
our  system  of  Government  to  their  present  perilous  condition.  Instead  of  placing 
it  above  all  others,  it  has  been  niade  suDordinate,  not  only  to  mere  questions 
of  policy,  but  to  the  preservation  of  party  ties  and  ensuring  ^f  party  success, 
as  nigh  as  we  hold  a  due  respect  for  these,  we  hold  them  subordinate  to  that 
and  other  questions  involving  our  safety  and  happiness.  Until  they  are  so 
held  by  the  South,  the  North  will  not  beaeve  that  you  are  in  eapiest  m  oppo- 
sition to  their  encroachment^  and  they  will  continue  to  follow,  one  after  an- 
other, until  the  work  of  abolition  iSsfinished.  To  convince  tbem  that  you  are, 
you  must  prove  by  your  acts  that  you  hold  all  other  questions  subordinate  to 
It.  If  you  become  united,  and  prpve  yourselves  in  earnest,  the  North  ^ill  be 
brought  to  a  pause,  and  to  a. caicnldtion  of  consequences;  and  that  may  lead 
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to  a  change  of  meainres  and  the  adoption  bf  a  coarse  of  policy  that  may 

?Qiet]y  and  peaceably  terminate  this  long  conflict  between  the  two  sections, 
if  it  should  not,  nothing  would  remain  for  yon  bat  to  stand  up  immovably  in 
defence  of  rights,  involving  your  all — your  property,  prosperity,  equality, 
liberty,  and  safety. 

As  the  assailed,  you  would  stand  justified  b^  all  laws,  human  and  divine, 
in  repelling  a  blow  so  dangbrous,  without  looking  to  conseauences,  and  to  re- 
sort to  all  means  necessary  for  that  purpose.  Your  assailants,  and  not  you, 
would  be  responsible  for  consequences. 

Entertaining  these  opinions,  we  earnestly  entreat  ^ou  to  h^  united,  and  for 
that  purpose  adopt  all  necessary  measures.  Beyond  this,  we  think  it  would 
not  be'  proper  to  go  at  present. 

We  hope^if  you  should  unite  with  any  thing  like  unanimity,  it  may  of  itself, 
apply  a  remedy  to  this  deep-seated  and  dangerous  disease ;  but,  if  such  be  not 
the  case,  the  time  will  then  have  come  lor  jou  to  decide  what  course  to 
adopt. 


HUNGARIAN  MANIFESTO. 
Ladishs  Teleki,  Hungarian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affaire,  to  the  French  Republic, 

Monsieur  le  Minjstrb. — Events  press  onward.  The  intervention  of  Russia 
is  a  reality.  After  having  gloriously  resisted  the  armies  of  Austria,  Hungary 
finds  herself  now  upon  the  point  of  being  crushed  under  the  weight  of  a  new 
Holy  Alliance,  reorganized  on  Cossack  principles.  The  manifesto  of  the  Czar 
Nicholas  leaves  no  further  doubt  on  this  subject.  The  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  publicly  avows  himself  the  ally  of  the  foreigner  who  invades  his  states. 
The  fact  of  this  Russian  intervention,  solicited  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor 
King  of  Hungary,  is  what  has,  above  all  other  things,  led  the  National  Assem- 
blv  of  Hungary  to  declare  the  dUheance  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg-Lorraine, 
which  had  already  violated  every  engagement,  and  broken  sul  the  compacts, 
by  virtue  of  which  they  have,  for  more  than  three  centuries,  possessed  the 
crown  of  Hungary. 

I  have  given  the  details  relative  to  the  Hungarian  question  in  two  of  my 
notes,  presenteid  to  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  tne  French  republic,  in 
October,  1848,  and  in  March  of  the  present  year,  as  wcill  as  in  a  manifesto  ad- 
dressed  in  the  name  of  Hungary  to  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe,  and  which 
I  had  likewise  the  honour  to  present  to  the  Minister  of  the  republic  in  Decem* 
her,  1848. 

Since  then,  this  question  has  assumed  greater  dimensions;  henceforward  it 
has  a  European  importance. 

It  now  becomes  my  duty  to  sum  up,  in  a  few  words,  that  which  has  rela- 
tion to  the  just  rights  of  Hungarv  in  the  deadly  struggle  which  she  has  to  bear 
against  absolutism,  and  which  identifies  her  cause  with  that  of  civilization  and 
freedom  in  general. 

1.  The  Legal  Right  of  Hungary. — Hungary  has  ever  been  independent  of 
Austria.  Ferdinand  I.,  the  first  Prince  of  the  house  of  Austria  that  ever 
reigned  in  Hungary,  received  the  crown  in  1526,  in  accordance  with  an  elec- 
tion by  the  Diet.  He  swore  to  maintain  the  constitution  and  the  indepen- 
dence of  Hungary.  All  his  Successors  took  the  same  oath.  The  crown  of 
Hungary  first  became  hereditary  in  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  in  virtue  of  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  passed  by  the  estates  of  Hungary,  in  1687.  In  1723,  this 
setueroent  was  extended  by  the  Hungarian  Diet  to  the  female  line  of  the 
house  of  Hapsburg,  ^second  Pragmatic  sanction.)  But  the  independence  of 
Hungary  was  maintamed  and  guarantied  not  less  by  these  very  acts  than  by 
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the  oaths  of  all  the  kings  of  the  hpose  of  H^psboij^-Lorraiiie^  even  down  to 
oor  own  days.  By  article  tea  of  the  year  f790,  the  Emperor  Kins  Leopold  11.^ 
recognised  Hungry  as  a  free  and  independ^t  State  in  its  wh<Me  legislatire 
and  admiaistratiye  system*  Hence  the  article  three  of  the  j^ear  184^  by 
which  a  parliamentary  goTomment  was  settled  in  Hungary,  introduced  no 
change  in  its  relations  to  Austria.  This  law  was  no  more  than  a  develop- 
ment  of  all  the  fore|;oing  laws.  It  was  passed  by  a  unanimous  ¥ote  of  «t&o 
two  houses  in  the  Hungarian  Diet^and  was  formally  sanctioned  by  the  king, 
Ferdinand  V.  All  that  we  demanded  of  the  house  of  Austria  was  that  ouur 
charter  should  henceforward  be  a  truth;  our  demands  did  not  go  one  step.be- 
yond  what  had  been  guarantied  to  us  in  succession  by  all  our  kings. 

2.  Condttct  of  the  House  of  Austria. — ^The  house  of  Austria  has  broken  all  her 
engagements  with  Hungary,  from  the  moment  when,  in  consequence  of  her 
victory  over  the  airmy  of  Cnarles  Albert,  in  July,  she  felt  herself  strong^nou^ 
to  venture  it.  She  put  in  force  every  means  which  could  lead  to  her  end  of 
overthrowing  the  Hungarian  constitution,  and  incorporating  Hon^^a^y  in  her 
Austrian  monarchy.  &e  publicljr  preached  revolt  aoroad;  she  raised  up  na- 
tional hatreds  amon^  us;  sue  excited  men  to  pillage,  to  bum,  to  murder;  she 
awakened  the  .enmity  of  the  poor  against  iae  rich;  she  offered  the  hand  of 
friendship  to  all  our  enemies ;  she  decreed  the  partition  of  Hungary  into  name- 
reus  provinces;  she  launchea  armies  against  us,  and  declared  all  those  to  be 
rebels  who  remained  ^ithfnl  to  their  country  and  its  laws.  Last  of  all,  she 
has  called  iu  Russia  to  her  aid,  and  has  thus  caused  her  own  states  to  be  in- 
vaded by  the  most  dangerous  of  her  own  rivals.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  exer* 
else  of  a  legal  right,  th^t  the  Hungarian  Diet  has  decreed  the  dhhiance  of  the 
hbuse  of  Hapsburg-Lorraine,  which  has  shown  itself  the  most  bitter  enemy  of 
our  country.  I  feel  an  intimate  conviction  that  Europe,  that  France,  ought  to 
take  an  interest  in  us :  for  we  are  at  once  the  champions  of  freedom  and  l^;al 
order;  we  are  the  defenders  of  good  order  and  of  society;  and  it  is  the  house 
of  Austria  which,  in  reference  to  9s  and  to  our  constitution,  legally  guarantied, 
is  in  the  state  of  rebellion. 

3.  Hungary  is  the  Champum  of  Civilization, — ^This  Russian  intervention  is 
totally  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  of  Europe.  Austria  has  alwa]^ 
been  looked  upon  as  the  proper  bulwark  of  Europe  against  Russia.  But  this 
intervention  is  the  death  oi  Austria*  ,  It  would  be  absurd  to  imagine. that 
Russia  marches  her  armies  and  perils  her  finances  with  the  sole  object  of  set- 
ting up  a  barrier  against  herself.  Her  intervention,  therefore,  will  be  nothing 
but  a  means  of  subju^tin^  Austria.  Besides,  we  know  very  well  what  are 
the  real  intentions  of  Russia  with  regard  to  the  Sclavic  populations  of  the  Aus^ 
trian  eihpire.  The  Russi&n  autocrat  already  looks  npon  himself  in  the  light 
of  their  legitimate  sovereign.  ,  Hence,  when  she  has  succeeded  in  reconsti- 
tuting Austria  after  her  own  fashion,  Russia  will  have  pushed  herself,  in  fact, 
as  far  as  Germany:  this  is  what  must  be  expected,  if  we  are  crushed.  Under 
such  circumstaqces,  will  Turkey,  already  wounded  by  the  occupation  of  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia,  have  power  to  bear  the  shock  of  the  Northern  Colossus? 

No !  an  is  destined  to  be  subdued,  in  its  turn.  Afler  having  invaded  Aus- 
tria, Russia  will  have  the  Bosphorus.  Europe  will  no  longer  possess  any  bul- 
wark against  hen  Thus  in  combating  the  Russians,  we  are  Aorving  the  in- 
terests of  the  whole  of  Europe. 

Our  army  amounts  to  very  nearly  200,000  men.  perfectly  drilled  and  dis- 
ciplined, together  with  an  imposing  force  of  artillery.  The  force  of  Turkey 
is  hardly  inferior ;  and^  she  has,  l^sid^s,  her  fleet,  and  the  Egyptian  contin- 
gent. This  strength  is  moi'e  than  is  required  to  i^esist  the  Russians.  The  in- 
tervention of  Russia  could  not  take  place — i^t  all  events^  could  not  succeed— 
if  advantage  were  taken  of  these  forces,  if  paips  were  taken  to  invite  them* 
France  has  only  to  will  it.    Let  me  hope  that  she  will  not  look  on  with  an 
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indifferent  eye  upon  this  interrentioi;! — that  she  'vrill  hare  the  will  to  pre- 
▼ent  it. 

For  the  policy  of  RoAia,  at  ]i^t  nnntasked  by  the  manifesto  of  the  Czar 
Nicholas,  proTds  sufficiently  that  he  looks  npon  himself  as  the  natnral  enemy 
of  all  ctrilized  people,  and,  as  a  final  conseqnenoe,  of  France.  It  proreS  that 
In  her  present  attack  npon  ns,  Russia  is  only  taking  up  a  strong  position,  by 
rendenng  Austria  subject  to  herself. 

Let  tne  entreat  you  to  take  into  consideration  the  respect  fer  existing  rights, 
whi<^  the  national  gorernment  of  Hungary  maintains,  even  against  its  own 
interest. ,  While  the  Anstro-Russian  troops  were  Violating  the  neutrality  of 
the  Turkish  territory  in  Wallachia.  the  Gren^ral  of  the  Hpngarian  forces  made 
it  his  duty  ta  ^s{>ect  jt  j  he  halted  nis  men  upon  the  frontiers  <)f  Transylvania 
at  a.  moment  when,  by  imitating  the  enemy's  example,  and  pursuing  him  into 
the  Turkish  territory,  he  could  have  put  the  Austro-Ruesians  in  a  condition 
to  dp  him  no  further  mischief. 

P^don  me,  M.  le  Ministre,  fot  hikvinff  tihoublecl  you  with  so  many  details; 
but  this  was  for  me  a  sacred  duty,  whicn  I  could  not  avoid  fulfilling. 

I  am  a  Hungarian — ^I  owe  myself  to  the  cause  of  my  country.  £  am  the 
representative  of  her  interests — it  is  my  duty  to  defencf  them— and  I  do  so, 
in  the  intimate  conviction  that  the  interests  of  all  humanity  are  sharers  in 
our  own. 

Your  own  feelings  tovmrds  the  cause  I  represent  are  a  jpledge  that  you  will 
gire  a  favourable  reception  to  these  lines. 
Be  pleased,  M.  le  Ministre,  to  accept,  &c., 

Comte  LADistis  TbIeki. 
M.  de  Toequeviile,  Minister  (^  Foreign  Affairs,  &c. 


ADDRESS  OF  THE  CONSTITUENT  ASSEMBLY  OF  ROME. 

The  following  is  the  address  of  the  Onstituent  Assemblv  of  Rome  to  the 
GoTemments  and  to  the  Parliaments  of  France  and  England: 

"  The  representatives  of  the  free  Roman  people  confidently  appeal  to  the 
Goyernmenis  and  to  the  Parliaments  of  the  two  most  free  and  most  powerful 
nations  of  Europe. 

'^  It  is  well  known  that  we  have  been  for  many  ages  governed  by  the  church, 
with  the  same  special  and  absolute  authority  in  all  matters  temporal  as  in 
spiritual,  whence  it  happened  thatji^mid  the  enlightenment  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  we  are  surrounded  by  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages.  Civilization 
was  combated  at  times  with  open  warfare,  always  with  the  force  of  inertia, 
to  such  a  degree  that  it  was  considered  a  crime  in  us  to  feel  and  call  ourselves 
Italians.  .. 

<'It  is  well  known  that  we  have,  on  many  occasions,  attempted  to  achieve 
our  own  liberty;  but  Europe  has  made  us  expiate  by  a  harder  slavery  those 
very  attempts  by  which  other  nations  have  been  rendered  glorious.  At  length  t 
after  our  long  martyrdom,  the  day  of  redemption  appeared  to  have  arrived, 
and  we  trusted  to  the  power  of  ideas. as  well  as  to  that  of  events,  and  to  the 
mild  character  of  the  prince.  We  desired,  above  all  things,  to  be  Italians : 
this  was  a  crime.  We  believed  ourselves  free:  this  was  an  illusion.  The 
day  came  when  the  prince  abandoned  us,  and  we  were  left  without  govern- 
ment. AH  attempts  at  conciliation  failed.  Messages  and  messengers  from 
the  Parliament  and  the  Municipality  were  rejected.  The  people  awAited  their 
time  with  patience,  but  the  emigrated  government  no  longer  proffered  a  single 
word  of  liberty  or  of  love.  It  stigmatized  three  millions  ofmen  with  the  guilt  of 
an  individual,  and,  when  we  deliberated  on  employing  the  only  means  which 
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remained  to  ns  for  constituting  an  i^uthority  which  the  prince  had^  in  fact,  ab- 
dicated, the  priest  pronounced  a  malediction  ppon  os. 

"it  is  well  known  that  our  Assembly  had  its  origin  in  universal  suffrage; 
that  Assembly,  exercising  of  necessity  an  impresoriptible  right',  decreed  the 
dethronement  of  theocracy  for  ever,  and  proclaimed  the  republic. 

'^Mo  one  opposed  it*  The  only  voice  of  complaint  arose  from  the  theocracy 
which  we  had  overthrown.  And  yet  it  is  to  this  voice  that  Europe  is  willing  to 
listen,  and  seems  to  forget  the  story  of  our  woes,  and  to  confound  what  lies 
within  the  province  of  spiritual  authority  with  that  which  is  purely  temporal. 

'^  The  Roman  Republic  has  sanctioned  the  independence  and  the  free  exer- 
cise of  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Pope^  afid  has  thereby  demonstrated  to 
the  Catholic  world  how  profoundly  deep  is  its  conviction  jhat  the  liberty  of 
religious  action  should  be  inseparable  from  the  spprerae  head  of  the  church. 
To  maintain  this  liberty  in  the  fullest  integrity,  the  Roman  Republic  adds  to 
the  moral  guarantee  afforded  by  the  devotion  olall  our  Catholic  brethren  the 
matei^ial  guarantee  of  all  the  force  at  Its  di^sal.  But  Europe  is  not  contented 
with  this,  and  it  is  repeated  that  the  existence  of  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope  is  essential  to  Cathoficism. 

^  For  this  reason  we  invite  the  Governments  end  Parliaments  of  France  and 
England,  to  consider  what  right  can  be  alleged  by  any  Power,  to  impose  any 
form  of  government  whatever  on  an  independent  nation;  and  where  is  the  wis- 
dom of  attempting  to  restore  a  Government  by  its  very  nature  irreconcilable  with 
liberty  and  civilization )  a  Government  long  since  morally  abolished,  and  actually 
so  for  upwards  of  £ve  months,  without  any  one  amon^  the  clerey  having  at- 
tempted to  set  up  agaiii  its  fallen  standard  t  Or  where  is  the  wisdom  of  resus- 
citating a  Government  universally  detested,  incapable  of  a  long  existence,  and, 
on  the  contrary,  certain  to  provoke  continual  conspiracies,  disturbances,  and  revo- 
lutions 1 

'*And  if  we  assert  that  such  Government  cannot  be  identified  and  reconciled 
either  with  liberty  or  civilization,  we  have  surely  good  grounds  for  such  aq  as- 
sertion, since  the  experiment  we  have  lately  made  of  a  constitution  has  proved 
how  much  the  attempt  to  establish  an  affinity  and  combination  between  temporal 
and  spiritual  concerns  has  impeded  its  working  and  development.  Here  eccle- 
siastical canons  nullified  civil  statutes;  under  the  empire  of  theocracy, public 
education,  and'  instruction,  were  the  privile$|re  and  monopoly  of  the  clergy — the 
ecclesiastical  privilege  of  mortmain  impeded  the  transmission  of  property.  Ec- 
clesiastics were  exempted  by  privilege  from  appearing  before  the  civil  tribunals, 
while  the  laity  were  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  tribuntlSj 
all  which  constituted  a  condition  of  things  so  far  removed  from  real  liberty  or 
civilization,  that  any  free  nation  must  prefer  the  aUemativepf  waging  tea  wars 
to  enduring  a  single  one  of  them.  And  how  can  Europe — so  often  thrown  into 
commotion  by  the  sacerdotal  power  which  launched  the  thunders  of  the  Cboich 
against  her  States — how  can  she  expect  three  millions  of  men  to  submit  at  the 
present  day  to  an  authority  which  not  only  exercises  its  political  right  of  tem- 
poral punishment  against  the  offender,  hut  even  threatens  damnation  to  his  soul? 
Europe  cannot  reason  herself  into  the  belief  that  free  inntitutions  can  he  fitly 
carried  out  under  a  prince  who  can,  under  cover  of  his  political  power,  turn  the 
enormous  authority  of  ihe  priest  to  perplexing  and  disturbing  consciences. 

>^  We  trust  that  Eno»land  and  France,  so  justly  jealous  of  their  own  indepeo- 
dehce,  will  never  willingly  consent  that  there  should  exist  in  the  centre  of  Italy 
a  people  neutral  with  respect  to  other  nations  made  serfs  for  the  sake  of  the  rest 
of  the  Catholic  world,  excluded  from  the  rights  of  nations,  and  made  a  mere 
appanage  for  the  clergy.  The  Roman  people  claim  to  be  mastere  of  the  Roman 
State.  And,  if  Catholic  nations  may  intervene  in  behalf  of  their  religious  afiairs, 
surely  they  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  out  political  rights  or  our  social  pact. 
However  neutrality  may  be  imposed  upon  a  whole  nation,  it  surely  cannot  be 
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imposed  on -the  centnil  diBtrie^  of  a  coantiy  with  regard  to  the  rest,  it  being  im- 
possible  for  this  oentte  to  have  by  itself  i^  national  life  by  the  mere  force  of  trea- 
ties or  protocols. 

*'  The  representatives  of  the  Roman  people  would  consid^  it  an  insult  to  the 
pojitical  wisdom  of  the  governments  and  parliaments  of  France  and  England, 
Were  they  to  doubt  their  acknowledging  the  importance  of  the  rights  and  argu- 
ments herein  slightly  touched  upon,  no  .less  than  the  adyantageto  Elurope  her^- 
self,  who  must  ensure,  its  own  lasting  tramjuillity  by  securing  the  abolition  of 
the  government  of  the  priesthood. 

"Undoubtedly^  it  can  never  he  expected  of  us  that  we  should  not  oppose  the 
restoration  with  a  bold,  determined,  and  irrevocable  will;  nor  can  Europe  impute 
to  us  the  threatening  catastrophe  that  may  ensue^  lior  the  inevitable  injury  that 
a  violent  and  blopdy  restoration  would  occasion,  even  to  the  Catholic  authority 
of  the  ^pacy.  We  are  convinced  that  England  and  France  will  lend  us  both 
aid  and  counsel  in  order  to  avert  such  evils^and  to  draw  closer  the  bond  of  amity 
in^which  all  free  nations  should  now  be  united."       v  ' 

For  the  National  Assembly : 

"  G.  Gallbtti,  President. 
'*  G*  Pennacchi,  \ 

*'G.  Coccfli,         J 
"  Rome,  April  I8th,  1849.'> 


THE  FRENCH  EXPEDITION  TO  ROME. 

Thd  followingare  the  instructions  addressed  by  the  Government  of  France 
to  its  agents  at  Vienna  and  Gaeta,  setting  forth  the  motives  and  objects  of  the 
French  in  sending  Gen.  Oudinot  and  his  army  to  Romts : 

M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  to  Admiral  Cecillef^communicated  to  Viscount  Pahnerston  By 

Adtnirial  CecdUj  April  21. 

Paris,  April  19.  1849. 
M.  l^Amibal:  I  have  the  honour  to  send  you  herewith  copies  of  two  de- 
matches  which  I  have  just  written,  one  to  the  Charg6  d^Affaires  of  Franoe  at 
Vienna,  the  other  to  our  Ambassador  to  the  Pope,  and  to  our  Envoy  at  the 
Court  of  Naples,  to  communicate  to  them  the  reasons  and  the  object  of  the 
expedition  whicHi  is  about  to  depart  for  Civita  Vecchia  under  the  command  of 
General  Oudinoh  I  request  yon  to  have  the  goodness  to  reaa  them  to  Lord 
Palmerston.  We  doubt  not  that  the  British  Government  will  duly  appreciate 
a  determination,  the  object  of  which  is  at  once  to  maintain,  as  far  as  shall  de- 
pend on  us,  the  oalance  of  power;  to  guaranty  tho  independence  of  the  Italian 
States;  to  secure  to  the  Roman  people  ^  liberal  and  regular  system  of  admi- 
nistration; and  to  preserve  thenl  from  the  dangers  of  a  blind  reaction,  as  well 
as  from  the  phrensy  of  anarchy.  Receive,  &c., 

E.  Droutn  D£  Lhuts. 


(i:nclo$ure  I.) 
M,  Drouyn  de  Uiuys  to  M,  de  la  Cour, 

Paris,  April  17,  1849. 

Sir  :  The  events  which  have  occurred  so  rapidly  within  some  weeks  in  the 

north  of  Ualy ;  the  movements  which  have  oeen  effected  by  the  Austrian 

army  after  its  very  short  contest  with  the  Pi^dmoutese  army^  the  intention 

distinctly  annoiinced  by  Prince  Schwarzenberg  of  interfering  m  all  the/  cono- 
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tries  of  the  PeiHosala  adjoining  Lombard^ ;  and,  lastl^}  the  decision  even  of 
the  members  of  the  conference  of  ^Saeta,  who  did  not  thitik  that  they  could 
agree  to  any  of  the  plans  suggested  by  our  plenipotentiaries:  all  these A^rcnm- 
stances  have  led  ns  to  think  that,  in  order  to  retain  in  the  vegnlation  of  the 
affairs  of  Central  Italy  the  share  of  inflaence  whieh^  legi^mately  belongs  to 
France^  and  the  preservation  of  which  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
balance  of  power,  France  ought  to  assume  a  more  decided  attitude.  The 
Governmeai  of  the  Republic  ma  resolved  to  send  to  Civita  Veochia  a  body  of 
troops  commanded  b)r  General  Oudinot.  Our  intention  in  deciding  on  this 
measure  has  been  neither  to  impose  on  the  Roman  people  a  system  of  admif 
nistration  which  theiit  free  will  would  have  rejected,  nor  to  constrain  the 
Pope  to  adopt,  when  he  ehall  be  recalled  to  the  exercise  of  his  power,  this  or 
that  system  of  government.  We  thoFUght,  we  more  than  ever  tnink,  that  by 
the  force  of  events,  by  the  effect  of  the  natural  disposition. of  men's  minds, 
the  system  of  admitiistration  which  the  revolution  of  last  November  has  es- 
tablished at  Rome  is  destined  soon  to  fallj  and  that  the  Soman  people  will 
place  themselves  again  under  the  authority  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  provided 
they  are  secured  against  the  dangers  of  a  reaction.  But  we  nevertheless 
think,  and  in  this  res|>ect  especially  you  know  our  language  has  never  varied, 
that  tnat  authority  will  not  take  strong  root,  and  can  only  strengthen  itself 
against  fresh  storms  by  the  help  of  institutions  which  may  prevent  the  return 
of  the  old  abuses,  the  reform  ot  which  Pius  iX.  h^d  with  such  generous  zeal 
begun. 

To  facilitate  a  reconciliation  which  would  be  effected  oi^  rach  grounds;  to 
give  to  the  Holy  Father,  and  to  all  those  who,  whether  at  I(ome  or  at  Gaeta, 
are  disposed  to  oo-onerate  therein^  the  assistance  which  may  be  required  to 
surmount  the  obstacles  raised  by  exaggerated  pretensions,  or  by  evil  passions: 
stich  h  the  object  which  we  have  assigned  ta  our  expedition. 

Prince  Schwarzenberg  will  understand,  I  am  convinced,  that,  after  having 
taken  the  important  decision  which  I  have  the  honor  to  announce  to  you,  we 
have  not  wished  to  risk  the  chances  of  its  success  by  the  delay  which  a  pre> 
liminary  communication  made  to  the  Conference  of  Gaeta  would  have  caused. 
The  rapid  progress  of  events  made  it  impossible  for  us  to  temporize.  More* 
over,  our  intentions  are  unequivocal  and  cannot  be  suspected. .  What  we  wish 
is,  that  the  Holy  Father^  on  re-entering  Rome,  maraud  himself  placed  in  a 
situation  whioH,  while  it  is  satisfactory  to  him  ana  to  his  people,  may  at  the 
same  time  preserve  Italy  and  Eiirope  from  ifresh  disturbances,  and  may  not 
interfere  either  with  the  balance  of  power  or  the  independence  of  the  Italian 
States.  The  mecms  to  which  we  have  reconrse  are,  if^I  am  not  mistaken,  the 
fittest  to  attain  that  end.  They  ought,  then,  to  meet  with  the  approbation  of 
all  friends  of  Order  and  peace. 

We  should  not,  without  regret,  see  that  Austrta,  to  whom  theHX)oapattonof 
a  considerable  part  of  upper  Italy  and  the  victory  recently  obtained  over  the 
Piedmontese  secure^  already  so  large  a  diare  of  ii^fiuence  in  the  Peninsula, 
should  think  proper,  as  she  has  more  than  once  intimated,  to  procure  for  her* 
self  by  the  occupation  of  Bologna,  a  fresh  security,  which^  however  useless  to 
her  with  regard  to  serious  interests,  would  serve  but  to  disquiet  and  to  excite 
men's  minds.  Receive,  &c., 

£#  Drouth  db  Lhvts. 


[XNCLOQUBC  II.] 

M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  to  M.  B^Martowrt  and  M,  i2s  Bayneool* 

Pari^  April  17,  1849. 
Sir:  The  determination  announced  to  you  in  a  despatcn  ot  the  Isth  inst, 
is  at  length  taken,  and  is  about  to  be  carried  into  ei^cutioii.    ▲  vote  of  the 
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JNaitioDal  Assembly,  passed  at  the  close  of  a  solemn  discnssion,  haTing  pro- 
vided the  goyeroment  of  the  Republic  with  the  funds  which  it  required  for 
that  purpose,  a  body  of  troops,  commanded  by  General  Oudiriot,  will  be  de- 
roatched  without  delay  to  Oivita  Veciihia.  The  idea  of  the  gOTernraent  of 
the  Republic,  in  deciding  upon  this  measure,  has  not  been  either  to  impose 
upon  the  Roman  people  a  systeip  of  administration  which  their  free  will  would 
have  rejected,  nor  to  compel  the  Pope,  when  he  shall  be  recalled. to  the  exer- 
cise of  his  temporal  power,  to  adopt  such  or  suph  system  of  government.  We 
htliye  thought,  we  think  more  than  ever,  that,  by  the  force  of  circumstances, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  natural  disnosition  of  men's  minds,  the  system  of 
administration  which  was  founded  at  Rome  by  the  revolution  of  November  is 
destined  shortly  to  fall ;  that  the  Roman  people,  provided  it  is  re-assured 
aeainst  the  dangers  of  a  reaction,  will  readfly  place  itself  under  the  authority 
of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff;  and  that  Pius  IX.,  on  returning  to  his  dominions, 
will  carry  back  thither  the  generous,  enlightened,  and  liberal  policy  with 
which  he  has  lately  shown  himself  to  be  animated.  To  facilitate  a  reconci- 
liation which  should  be  carried  out  in  such  a  spirit;  to  furnish  the  Pope  and 
all  those  who,  at  Gaeta  as  well  as  at  Rome,  are  disppsed  to  contribute  thereto, 
with  the  support  which  they  may  require,  in  order  to  surmount  the  obstacles 
raised  in  the  one  sense  or  the  other  by  exaggerated  influences  pr  by  eyil  pas- 
sions, such  is  the  object  which  we  haye  assi^^ned  to  our  expedition.  Have 
the  goodness,  when  announcing,  in  concert  with  M.  de  Rayneyal,  to  Cardinal 
Anteniilr  the  departure  of  the  division  commanded  by  General  Oadinot,  clearly 
to  explain  to  him^the  object  and  the  bearing  of  the  resolution  which  we  have 
now  adopted.  He  will  understand  that,  in  order  to  place  himself  in  a  position 
to  profit  by  it,  the  Pope  must  hasten  to  publish  a  manifesto,  which,  [py  gua- 
rantjring  to  the  people  liberal  institutions  in  conformity  with  their  wishes  as 
well  as  with  the  necessities  of  the  times,  shall  cause  the  overfhrow  of  all 
rtsiatahce.  The  manifesto,  appearing  at  the  very  moment  when  our  troops 
would  show  themselves  on  the  coasts  of  the  States  of  the  church,  would  be 
the  signal  for  a  reconciliation  from  which  only  a  very  small  number  of  tmlU 
eontents  would  be  excluded.  You  cannot  insist  too  strongly  upon  thp  utility 
of,  or  the  necessity  even  which  exists  for,  such  a  document. 

It  will  be  easy  for  yon  to  make  the  members  of  the  Conference  of  Gaeta 
understand  that  if  we  have  n6t  thought  fit  to  await  the  result  of  the  delibera- 
tions of  that  conference  before  resorting  to  action,  it  is  because  the  rapid  pror 
gress  of  evenls  did  not  allow  us  to  do  so.  What  we  desire  is,  that  the  Pope, 
on  returning  to  Rome,  shall  find  himself  in  a  position  which,  at  once  satisfac- 
tory for  himself  and  for  his  people,  shall  secure  Italy  and  £urope  from  new 
commotions,  and  shall  not  prejudice  either  the  balance  of  power  or  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Italian  States.  The  means  to  which  we  have  recourse  are, 
tf  I  do  not  deceive  myself,  the  best  calculated  for  the  attainment  of  this  ob- 
ject. They  must  consequently  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  friends  of 
order  and  of  peace.  Receive,  &c., 

E.  DftOUYN  DE  EhUTS. 


RUSSIA. 

The  following  ukate,  relating  to  the  Russian  intervention  in  Hungary,  has 
been  published  in  St.  Petersburgh  :— 

"  By  the  grace  of  God,  We,  Nicholas  I.,  Emperor  and  Autdcrat  of  all  the 
Russias,  &c.,  declare  to  the  nation,  haying,  by  our  manifesto  of  the  14th  of 
March,  1848,  informed  our  Subjects  of  the  miseries  which  aiHicted  Western  Eu- 
rope, we  at  the  same  time  made  known  how  we  were  ready  to  meet  our  enemies 
wnerever  they  might  show  fhemseWes,  and  that  we  should,  without  sparing  our- 

voL.  in.  —SEPT.,  1849.  20 
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seWes,  in  conjanotion  iadissolable  with  oar  sacred  Rowia,  defend  the  bonoor  of 
the  Russian  name,  and  the  inviolability  of  our  frontiers. 

'*The  comrnotions  and  rebellions  of  the  west  have  not  since  then  ceased. 
GuiUy  delusion,  enticingr  the  thoughtless  crowd  with  yisionarj  dreams  of  that 
prosperity  which  can  never  be  the  miit  of  wilfulness  and  obstinacy,  has  entered 
the  east  and  the  dominions  contigroous  to  us,  subjects  of  the  Turkish  empire,  m.: 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  .  Only  by  the  presence  of  oor  troops,  together  with 
those  of  Turkey,  has  order  been  Testored  and  maintained;  but  iir  Hungary  and 
Transylvania  the  efforts  of  the  Austrian  Government,  dfstracted  already  by 
another  war  with  forei^rn  and  domestic  enemies  in  Italy,  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  tdamph  over  rebellion.  On  the  contrary,  strengthening  itself  by  hordes  of 
onr  Polish  traitors  of  1B31,  and  of  others,  foreigners,  outcasts,  runaways,  and 
vagrants,  the  rebellion  has  developed  Itself  there  to  a  most  threatening  degree. 

"  In  midst  of  these  unfortunate  events  the  Bmperor  of  Austria  has  stressed 
himself  to  us  with  the  wish  for  our  assistance  against  oor  common  enemies. 
We  shall  not  refose  him. 

'^  Raving  called  to  the  assistance  of  this  righteous  enterprise,  the  Almigh^ 
Leader  of  battles  and  Lord  of  viciories,  we  have  commanded  ^ur  armies  to  taiovs 
forward  for  the  extinction  of  rebellion,  and  the  destruction  of  this  audacious  and 
evil-intentioned  men,  who  endeavour  to  dUturb  the  peace  ef  oor  dopinioM 
also. 

^'  Let  God  be  with  us^  and  who  shall  be  against  ns? 

'<  So — ^we  are  convinced  of  it — so  feels,  so  hopes,  so  aspires  o«it  God-preserved 
nation;  every  Rus^an,  every  true  subject  of  ours,  and  Russia  will  falfil  \m 
mission.. 

*•  Given  at  St  Petersbttrgh,  the  S[6th  day  of  April,  Ib  the  year  from  the  birth  of 
Christ,  1849,  and  the  34th  of  oar  reign." 

(Signed)  ^'Nicholas  L" 


SPEECH  OF  THE  QUfJEN  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  following  is  the  speech  of  the  Queen  at  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  Par- 
liament.   It  was  read  by  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne: — 

jfy  Lords  and  GtntUmtn : 

We  have  it  in  command  from  her  Majesty  to  inform  vou  that  the  state  of  the 
public  business  ena(bles  her  to  dispense  with  your  attendance  in  Parliament,  and 
to  close  the  present  session.  Her  Majesty  has  directed  us  to  express  her  satis- 
faction with  the  zeal  and  assiduity  with  which  you  have  discharged  the  labo- 
rious and  anxious  duties,  in  the  performance  of  which  you  have  been  occupied. 

Her  Majesty  has  given  her  assent  to  the  important  measure  you  have  passed 
to  amend  the  Navigation  Laws,  in  full  confidence  that  the  enterprise,  skill,  and 
hardihood  of  her  people  will  assure  to  them  a  full  share  of  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  and  maintain  upon  the  seas  the  ancient  renown,  of  this  nation. 

Her  Majesty  has  commanded  us  to  acquaint  you  that  the  friendly  character  of 
her  relations  with  foreign  powers  affords  her  a  just  confidence  in  the  continuance 
of  peace. 

The  preliminaries  of  peace  between  Prussia  and  Denmark  have  been  signed, 
under  the  mediation  of  Tier  Majesty;  and  her  Majesty  trusts  that  the  convention 
mav  prove  the  forerunner  of  a  definitive  and  permanent  treaty. 

Her  Majesty's  efforts  will  continue  to  be  directed  to  promote  the  restoration  of 
peace  in  those  parts  of  Europe  in  which  it  has  been  interrupted. 

Gentl^niken  of  the  House  of  Commons : 

We  are  commanded  by  her  Majesty  to  retuim  you  her  thanks  for  the  provision 
which  you  have  made  for  the  pubuo  service.  The  public  expenditure  has  under- 
gone considerable  reduction  within  the  present  year,  and  her  Majesty  will  cos- 
tinne  to  apply  a  watchful  economy  in  every  branch  of  the  public  service. 
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3Sy  Lords  and  Gentlemen: 

We  ^  cofnmaiided  by  her  Majefty  to  congratQlate  you  on  the  h^ppy  termi- 
nation  of  the  war  in  the  Pm^vb.  The' exertions  made  by  the  Goremaient  of 
India,  and  the  valour  displayed  by  the  army  in  the  field,  demand  her  Majesty's 
warmest  acknowledgments.- 

Her  Majesty  has  observed  with  gratification  the  spirit  of  obedience  to  the  laws 
which  has  been  manifested  by  her  subjects  during  the  period  which  has  elapsed 
since  her  majesty  last  addressed  her  Parliament. 

It  is  the  characteristic  of  our  Constitution  that  it  Tenders  the  maintenance  of 
order  comjpatible  with  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  political  and  civil  liber^. 

The  sadsfactioii  with  which  her  Majesty  has  viewed  the  peaceful  progress  of 
her  people  in  arts  and  industry  has  been  greatly  alloved  bv  the  continuance  of 
severe  distress  in  one  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. — Aer  Majesty  has  observed 
with  pleasure  your  libeml  exertions  to  mitigate  $he  pressure  of  this  calamity; 
and  her  Majesty  commands  us  to  think  vou  for  your  unremitting  attention  to 
measures  calculated  to  improve  the  general  condition  of  Ireland. 

It  is  her  Majesty's  fervent  hope  that  it  may  please  the  A.lmighty  Disposer  of 
events  to  favour  the  operation  of  those  laws  which  have  been  sanctioned  by  Par- 
liament, and  to  grant  to  her  Irish  people,  as  the  reward  of  that  patience  and  re- 
signation with  which  they  have  bdme  their  protracted  sofferings,  thfe  blessings  of 
an  abundant  harvest  and  of  internal  peace. 


errioiAL. 
By  the  Preddent  of  the  United  States. 

PROCLAMATION. 

Wasbinoton,  Aug.  11,  1849. 

Thssb  is.  reason  to  believe  that. an  aimed  expedition  ia about  to  be  fitted  out 
in  the  United  States,  with  the  intention  to  invaae  the  Island  of  Cuba,  or  some  of 
the  provinces  of  Mexico.— The  best  information  which  the  Exceptive  has  been 
able  to  obtain,  points  to  the  Island  of  Cuba  as  the  object  of  this  expedition. 

It  is  a  dut^  of  this  Government  to  observe  the  faith  o^  treaties,  and  to  prevent 
any  aggression  hj  our  eitixens  upon  the  territories  of  friendly  nations, — I  have 
therefore  thought  it  necessary  and  proper  to  issue  this  proclamation,  to  warn  all 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  shall  connect  themselves  with  an  enterprise 
80  grossly  in  violation  of  our  laws  and  our  .  treaty  obligations^  that  they  will 
thereby  subject  themselves  to  the  heavy  penalty  denoanoed  against  them  by  our 
aets  or  Congr^s,  and  will  forfeit  their  claims  to  the  protection  of  their  country. 
No  such  persons  must  expect  the  interference  of  this  government  in  any  form  on 
their  behalf,  no  matter  to  what  extremities  they  may  be  reduced,  in  consequence 
of  theur  conduct. 

An  enterprise  1o  invade  the  territories  of  a  friendly  nation,  set  on  foot  and 
jirosecnted  within  the  limits  of  tho  United  States,  is,  in  the  iiighest  degree,  cri- 
minal, as  tending  to  endanger  the  peace,  and  compromise  the  honour,  of  this  na- 
tion ;  and,  therefore,  I  expect  all  good  citizens,  as  they  regard  our  national  repu- 
tation—-as  they  relpect  their  own  laWs  and  the  laws  of  nations-^-es  they  value 
the  blessings  of.  praoe  and  the  welfare  of  their  country,  to  discourage  and  pre- 
vent, by  all  lawful  means,  any  such  enterprise.  And  I  call  upon  every  officer  of 
this  govemflient,  civil  or  military,  to  use  all  efforts  in  bis  power  to  arrest,  for  trial 
and  pmiishment,  evsiy  sseh  offender  against  the  laws  providing  for  H^  perfor- 
manee  of  our  sacred  obligations  to  friendly  powers. 

Given  nnder  my  hand,  the  eleventh  day  of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-iune,  and  the  74th  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States. 

By  the  President,  Z,  TAYLOR. 

J.  M.  CLATToir,  Seeretary  of  State. 
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DIPLOMATIC  DIFFICULTY  BETWEEN  THE  FRENCH  MINISTER 

AND  THE  U.  STATES  GOVERNMENT. 

The  following  documents  will  explftiji  the  matter.  The  whole  correspond- 
eiice  IB  voldminous. 

Mr.  Clayton's  jetter  to  Mr.  Rush,  the  American  Ambassador  at  Paris,  is  first 
^venr-then  an  extract  from  a  note  of  M.  Poussin  to  Mr.  Clayton,  and  a  letter 
from  the  same  to  the  same,  in  which  communications  are  foond  the  offensiTe 
expressions  complained  of — 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Minister  of  the  United  States  at  Paris. 

Department  or  State,      > 
Washington,  June  5,  1849.  \ 

Sir:  You  will  receive  with  this  despatch  a  copy  of  a  correspondence  that 
has  recently  passed  between  this  Department  and  M.  Poussin,  the  tone  of 
which,  on  the  Minister's  part,  is  regarded  as  offensiye  to  the  American  go- 
vernment, and  cannot,  it  is  presumed,  meet  ^he  approbation  of  the  goyem- 
ment  of  the  Republic  which  he  represents. 

From  these  papers  you  will  learn  that,  in  October  of  last  year,  Commander 
Carpender,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  commanding  the  United  States  war- 
steamer  <4ris,"  had  the  good  fortune  lo  rescue  the  French  barque  '*  Ea^enie," 
of  Havre,  which  had  struck  on  the  bank  of  Rise,  near  the  anchorage  of  Anton 
Lizardo,  oh  the  coast  of  Mexico.  Under  the-  belief  that  the  case  was  one 
which  justly  entitled  his  officers  and  men  to  salvage,  the  commander  caused 
the  rescued  vessel  to  be  moored  in  safety  near  the  <<  Iris "  until  he  oould 
communicate  with  the  consignee,  Senor  Gomez,  at  Vera  Cruz;  but  after  wait- 
ing thirty  hours,  and  recei?ing  no  answer  frpm  the  consignee,  he  determined 
to  deliver,  and  did  deliver,  the  barque  over  to  the  charge  of  her  captain.  In 
the  opinion  he  ehterteined  respecting  the  right  to  salvage.  Commander  Car- 
pender was  supported  by  Mr.  Clifford,  our  Minister  in  Mexico,  and  Jiis  whole 
conduct  was  approved  by  that  Minister. 

On  the  12th  ultimo,  M.  Poussin,  under  instructions  from  his  government, 
addressed  a  representation  of  this  subject  in  a  note  to  this  Department,  com- 
plaining, in  strong  terms,  of  what  he  considers  to  be  arbitrary  and  illegal  con* 
duct  on  the  part  of  the  commander  of  the  Iris;  suggesting  that  that  officer 
should  be  severely  blamed,  and  asking  that  speedy  satisfaction  diould  be 
given  to  the  just  complaints  of  the  French  Republic. 

The  Department  lost  no  timd  in  placing  in  M.  Poussin's  possession  the  ex- 

S. nations  of  Commander  Carpender,  which  had  been  obtained  from  the  Navy 
partment;  and,  in  communicating  tbem,tbe  hope  was  expressed  that  they 
would  remove  all  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  the  French  government  in 
regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  American  officer.  Commander  Carpender  and 
his  crew  had  actually  saved  the  French  bai^ne  and  her  crew  from  imminent 
peril,  if  not  certain  destruction;  and  for  this  signal  service  Commander  Car- 
pender has  received,  not  merited  thanks,  but  censure  and  indignant  animftd- 
version  from  the  Minister  of  the  nation  to  which  the  vessel  belongs. 

But  M.  Poussin  himself  was  not  satisfied  with  the  explaiations  furnished, 
and  without  condescending  to  refer  the  matter  to  his  government,  and  Ji wait 
their  instructions,  he  declared  the  explanations  to  be  not  of  a  nature  calcu- 
lated to  dispel  the  discontent  of  his  governqient.  Having  also  failed  to  bring 
upon  Commaoder  Carpender  the  severe  reproof  of  this  government  for  an  al- 
leged error  '^ committed,"  asM.  Poussin  rashly  asserts,  ^on  a  point  involving 
the  dignity  of  your  Four]  national  marine,"  the  Minister  taunts  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  with  subscribing  to  the  erroneous  ''doctrines^  of 
the  commander,  against  which  doctrines  he  therefore  proceeds  to  protest  in 
the  name  of  his  goinenL9ient. 
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The  attention  of  thisgoyerament  would  not,  perhaps,  have  been  so  stronglj 
attracted  to  the  tpne  and  temper  of  M.  Poussin,.  exceptionable  as  they  are, 
had  not  that  Minister,  on  a  proTious  occasion,  and  that  auite  recently,  made 
use  of  highly  insulting  lap^age,  in  a  note  he  addressed  to  this  goTomment 
under  date  of  the  IQth  April  last,  the  offensiTO  portions  of  which  he  was  af- 
terwards indulgently  sunered  to  withdraw.  In  resolving  to  overlook  thi^ 
mark  of  disrespect,  the  Department  was  guided  by  a  sincere  desire  to  bmit 
nothing  which  would  tend  to  promote  the  friendly  and  harmonious  relations 
of  the  two  goYemments.  But,  at  the  same  time,  not  feeling  disposed  to  coun- 
tenance communications  ffO0(i  any  quarter  whicn  question  or  impufi;n  the  ho- 
nour and  dignity  of  the  American  government,  the  President  has  deemed  it 
prc^r  to  direct  me  to  transmit  to  you  the  accompanying  correspondence, 
which  he  wishes  you  to  submit  to  the  French  government.  You  will  readily 
perceive  that  the  languafi^e  objected  to,  and  the  temper  which  M.  Poussin  has 
not  been  able  to  conceal,  must  necessarily  tend  to  obstruct  diplomatic  inter- 
course, and  are  essentially  calculated  to  embarrass  rather  than  to  promote  a 
fridndly  disctission  of  questions  that  concern  the*  honour  and  interests  of  the 
two  Bepublics.         <    ^ 

I  am,  sir,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  M.  Clayton. 

RicHAiu)  Rush,  Esq.,  &o. 

Extract  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary  cf  State  by  M.  Pouasin^  under  date  of 

April  — 1849. 

Finally,  Mr.  Secretary  of  State,  I  said,  in  my  note  of  the  30th,  that  M.  Port 
ouitted  ruebla  on  the  10th  of  September,  and  did  not  return  until  the  15th  of 
October,  1847.  You  answer,  that  this  assertion  of  mine  is  not  supported  by 
any  evidence,  and  you  therefore  consider  yourself  justified  in  rejecting  it  en- 
tirely. I  shall  therefore  annex  to  this  letter  some  documents,  the  mere  read- 
ing of  which  should  convince  you  of  the  reality  of  the  statement  made  by 
me;  and  you  will  also  see  that  the  Legation  of  France,  which  would  never 
consent  to  become  the  organ  of  a  criminal  accusation  without  proofs,  does  not 
venture,  without  proofs,  to  advance  an  assertion  of  a  fact  of  the  most  innocent 
nature. 

Allow  me  to  hope,  Mr.  Secretary  of  State,  that  this  letter  may  be  the  last 
of  a  correspondence  which  has  been  already  too  long,  on  an  anair  so  clear. 
{The  eovf^mmentof  the  United  States  must  oe  Qonvinced  that  it  is  more  ho- 
nourable to  acquit  fairly  a  debt, contracted  during  war«  under  the  pressure  of 
necessity,  than  to  avoid  its  payment  by  endeavouring  to  brand  the  cnaracter  of 
an  honest  man.*] 

Accept,  I  pray  yon,  sir,  the  assurance  of  ray  high  consideration. 

GUILLA.UHS  TEIfL  P0U8SIN. 

Tranelation  of  a  note  from  the  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  France. 

Legation  or  France,       > 
Washington,  May  30,  1849.  ) 
Sir:  I  received  on  the  28th  of  May  the  note  which  you  did  me  the  honour 
to  address  to  me  on  the  same  day,  in  answer  to  mine  calling  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  Stat^s  to  disavow  the  condact  of  Commander  Carpender, 
ef  the  American  war  steamer  Iris,  towards  the  French  ship  Eugenie,  of  Havre, 
which  had  run  upon  the  bank  of' Rise,  near  the  anchorage  of  Anton  Lizardo. 
The  explanations  given  by  Commander  Carpender  are  not  of  a  nature,  Mr. 

f  *  The  paasge  in  the  above  \Ma  indnded  within  brackets  is  that  which  was  luhseqasiitly 
withdrawn  by  M.  FooflBo.] 
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Secretary  of  State,  each  as  to  dispel  the  discontent  which  his  prooeedings 
have  caused  to  my  goyerament.  He  considers,  as  he  says,  and  he  still  con- 
siders, that  the  case  was  one  of  salvage;  that  tne  rights  acqmred  by  him  as 
the  sarer  of  the  vessel  saved  empowered  him  to  keep  possession  of  her  until 
his  extravagant  pretensions  were  fully  satisfied :  but  his  opinions  have  little 
interest  in  our  eyes  when  we  have  to  condemn  his  conduct. 

I  called  on  the  Cabinet  of  WiEishington,  Mr.  Secretary  of  State,  in  the  name 
of  the  French  government,  to  address  a  sever«f  reproof  to  that  officer  of  the 
American  navy,  in  order  that  the  error  which  he  nas  committed  on  a  point 
involving  the  dignity  of  your  national  marine  might  not  be  repeated  hereafter. 

From  your  answer,  Mr.  Secretary  of  State,  I  am  unfortunately  induced  to 
believe  that  your  government  subscribes  to  the  strange  doctrines  professed  by 
Commander  Carpender,  of  the  war-steamer  Iris;  and  I  have  only  to  protest,  in 
the  name  of  my  government,  against  those  doctrines. 

I  have  the  lu>nour  to  be,  with  distinguished  ooasideration,  your  most  obe- 
dient servant 

GVILLAIWB  TiLL  PdUSSIH • 

To  the  Hon.  J.  M.  Clatton,  Secretary  cf  State, 

M.  de  TocquevUle  to  Mr.  Ru$h^ 
[Translation.] 

1*1AIB,,AU0V8T  9. 1849« 

Sia:  I  have  received  with  the  letter,  which  you  did  me  the  honour  to  write  to  me 
on  the  7th  of  last  month,  the  cop^  of  the  correspondence  which  has  taken  place  be- 
tween the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  t^e  United  States  and  the 
Minister  of  France  at  Washington,  upon  the  subject  of  two  claims,  which  the 
latter  had  been  charged  to  present  to  the  Federal  Government:  one  against  the 
irregular  detention  of  the  French  ship  rEogenie,  by  Commander  Carpender,  off 
Vera  Cruz;  and  the  other  for  the  purpose  of  asking  for  an  indemnification  in 
favour  of  M.  Port,  a  French  merchant,  for  the  abrogation  of  the  sale  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  tobacco  struck  off  to  him  by  the  commander  of  the  American  forces 
at  Poebla. 

These  tWo  affairs,  having  hitherto  been  discussed  at  Washington,  where  they 
are  to  be  concluded,  it  is  not  my  province  to  examine  their  merits.  9®si<l^)^ 
am  too  certain  of  the  integrity  of  the  Government  of  the  Union  to  doubt  that  it 
will  ultimately  acknowledge  every  claim  founded  in  right;  and,  on  its  part,  it 
cannot  think  that  the  French  Government  allows  itself  to  be  drawn  by  the  desire 
of  protecting  its.subjects  to  support  pretensions  the  jnsticiD  of  which  has  not  been 
demonstrated  to  it. 

These  sentiments  of  reciprocal  confidence  being  of  a  nature  to  avert  and  pre- 
vent, in  the  discussions  of  private  interests,  those  susceptibilities  and  misunder- 
stanaings  which  cannot  fail  to  complicate  them,  we  have  seen  with  as  much 
astonishment  as  reg^t  the  turn  which  the  communications  exchanged  between 
our  Envoy  and  Mr*  Clayton  have  taken.  Even  before  I  had  reeeived  the  letter 
which  you  have  ^ritteA  me  to  call  my  attention  to  them,  M.  Poossin  had  trans- 
mitted copies  of  them  to  me.  I  have  been  painfully  impressed  to  find  in  that 
corresponaence  a  tone  of  acerbity  and  harahness  vexy  little  conformable  to  the 
friendly  relatioQS  between  the  two  countries;  but  I  ought  to  say,  without  entering' 
into  useless  recriminations,  without  aeekiag  for  the  side  whence  the  first  injuries 
proceeded,  it  had  appeared  to  me  that  this  observation  was  not  alone  applicable  to 
the  letters  written  by  the  Minister  of  France. 

M.  Poossin,  doubtless  misconstruing  some  expressions  in  those  which  have 
been  addressed  to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  believed  he  saw  in  thum  a  want 
of  respect^  for  which  he  may  have  manifested  his  resentment  with  too  much  spirit; 
but  if  a  passage  of  his  letter  of  the  —  of  April  may  have  hurt  Mr.  Clayton,  it 
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•eems  to  me  that  there  is  no  kmser  any  ground  to  take  advantage  ef  it  agmat 
bim  after  h^  has  consented  to  withdraw  it;  and  he  has  given  a  pretty  signal  proof 
of  his  ^conciliatory  spirit  in  abstaining  from  animadversion  upon  an  expression 
in  the  answer  addressed  to  him  by  that  MiniHter  on  the  31st  of  April,  which, 
estimated  with  a  certain  degree  of  susceptibility^  might  have  seemed  to  be  rather 
an  imperioas  sommons  than  a  diplomatic  invitation. 

Foitbermore,  sir,  it  is  not  neceasary  for  me  to  tell  ^oti  that  I  entirely  concur  in 
the  opinion  which  yoa  express  upon  not  deviating  m  negotiations  from  the  ob- 
servapeee  and  forms  of  a  benevolent  courtesy. 

I  invite  M.  Poussin  never  to  forget  this  rule^in  bis  intercourse  with  the  Go- 
Ternment  of  the  United  States,  and  I  am  sore  t&at,  if  it  be  reciprocated,  the  ob- 
servance of  it  will' be  rendered  easy  to  him. 

Receive,  sir,  the  assurance  of  the^  high  consideration  with  which  I  have  the 
KonOoi  to  DC  your  very  humble  and  very  obedient  servant, 

'  ALlilS  DB  TOOQUBVILLE. 

The  SecnUery  cf  State  qf  the  United  States  to  the  Minister  qf  Foreign  Affairs  of 

France, 

DBPAaTMENT  OF  StATB,  > 

WA0HiKeTON,  September  8,  1849. 5 
M.  Alexis  db  TooQUBnixB, 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affaira  of  the  French  Republic* 

Sir  :  1  have  received  a  despatch  from  Mr.  Rush^  the  American  Minister  in 
Paris,  of  the  13th  ef  August,  covering  a  note  from  yon  to  him,  dated  the  9th  of 
that  month.  Both  have  been  submitted  to  the  President,  with  the  correspon- 
dence to  which  they  folate.  As  Mr.  Hush  is  returning  home,  and  Mr.  Rives, 
who  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  him  as  Minister  to  France,  has  probably  not 
jet  arrived  in  Paris,  I  hasten  to  avail  myself  of  the  only  means  of  communica- 
tion between  the  Govemmenta  we  represent,  by  addressing  yon  directly  on  the 
subject  of  your  note. 

Yoa  acknowle4ge  the  receipt  of  the  correspondence  ''which  took  place  be- 
tween the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  United  Stales  and  the 
Minister  of  France  at  Washington,''  from  which  it  must  have  been  obvious' to 
your  niind  that  the  latter  had  repeatedly  and  gratuitously  addressed  communica- 
tions to  this  Government  highly  offensive  and  discourteous,  both  in  manner  and 
in  substance* 

That  correspondence  was  submitted  simply  to  enable  your  Government  to  de- 
cide upon  ^he  proper  course  to  be  taken  in  regard  to  its  own  Minister.  You  ap- 
pear to  have  considered  the  occasion  as  one  which  called  upon  yoa  to  construct 
an  apology  for  that  Minister,  by  indiscriminately  censuring  both  parties  to  the 
correspondence..  Yon  were  not  invited  to  decide  as  an  arbiter  upon  the  mode  in 
which  the  Ai[nerican  Government  conducted  that  correspondence,  which  was  not 
only  courteous  and  respectful  in  terms,  but  entirely  unexceptionable  in  spirit;  and 
you  could  not  have  failed  to  observe  that  this  Department  had  not,  in  any  instance, 
descended  to  recrimination,  whether  useless  or  otherwise,  with  Mr.  Poussin. 

Should  the  correspondence  of  any  Minister  of  this  Republic  prove  insulting  to 
the  friendly  Government  of  France,  that  Government  is  too  confident  of  our  de- 
sire to  maintain  kind  relations  with  it  to  doubt  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  would  feel  it  to  be  a  high  doty  to  examine  the  complaint^  and  to  render 
a  prompt  and  proper'  atonement''  for  the  injury.  'But  the  issud  presented  in  the 
correspondence  of  Mr.  Poussin  cannot  be  evaded  by  any  charge  of  recriminations. 
If  that  charge  can  be  made  with  any  shadow  of  truth,  Fet  it  be  separately  pre- 
sented, and  It  will  be  promptly  and  most  respectfully  considered. 

The  President  instructs  me  to  say  to  your  tUcellency  that,  as  from  the  whole 
tone  of  your  communication  to  Mr.  Rush,  which  has  struck  him  with  much  sur- 
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prise,  it  woald  seein  that  the  disrespeotfal  laognage  of  the  French  Minister  at 
Wasninfifton  has  been  receiTed  with  indnlg^nce,  and  held  worthy  of  palliation 
by  the  diBtingnished  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  France^  who  has  manifested 
no  disposition  to  redress  the  wronff.  he,  as  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United 
States,  feels  himself  now  at  perfectliberty,  and  in  fa^t  constrained,  with  a  riew 
to  preclude  opportanities  which  miffht  be  again  abused,  to  perform,  without  any 
further  delay,  an  nnpltasant  doty,  from  which  he  had  noped  his  fnendly  appeal 
to  the  French  GoTemment  would  h^ye  relieyed  him.  • 

This  (jrovemment  Is  the  guardian  of  its  own  honour,  and,  as  on  all  ooeasioos 
it  seeks  to  avoid  giving  cause  of  offence.  So  will  it  nere^-  submit  to  intentional 
disrespect.  By  the  time  this  letter  reaones  your  Excellency,  Mr.  Poossin  will 
have  been  informed  that  no  further  correspondence  will  be  held  with  hrm  by  the 
Executive  of  the  United  States,  and  that  every  proper  facility  will  be  afibrded 
him.  should  he  desire  to  return  to  France. 

The  President  forther  instructs  me  to  express  tayoor  Excellency  the  friendly 
sentiments  of  himself  and  of  this  Goverbment  for  the  President,  the  GoveiB- 
ment,  and  the  People  of  France.  He  does  not  doubt  that  these  kind  sentiments 
are  reciprocated  by  Uiem,  and  he  anticipates,  with  lively  satisfaction,  the  arrival 
of  Mr,  Poussin's  successor,  with  whom  it  will  be  the  study  of  this  Uovemment 
to  cultivate  agreeable  and  friendly  intisroourse.  in  the  terms  and  the  spirit  of  mu- 
tual courtesy,  which  will  be  equally  honourable  to  both  the  sister  Republics. 

In  the  mean  time  prompt  and  respectful  attention  will  be  given  to  any  commv- 
nications  touching  the  interests  of  our  respective  countries  which  may  be  made 
through  any  other  diplomatic  agent  whom  the  French  Grovemment  may  see  fit  to 
select. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  offer  to  your  Excellency  the  assurance 
of  my  most  distinguished  consideration. 

John  M.  CLA7%x)ir. 


DSPARTIftRT  OF  StATI,  7 

Wasringtoi!,  September  14, 1849.  5 

Sir:  The  President  has  devolved  upon  me  the  duty  of  announcing  to  yon  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  will  hold  no  further  correspondence  with 
you  as  the  Minister  of  Frahce;  and  that  the  necessity  which  has  impelled  hira 
to  take  this  step  at  the  present  moment  has  been  made  known  to  your  Gk>verD- 
ment.  In  communicating  the  President's  determination  in  regard  to  yourself 
personally,  I  avail  myself  of  the  occasion  to  add,  that  due  attention  will  be  cheer- 
fully given  to  any  communications  from  the  Government  of  France,  affecting  the 
interests  of  our  respective  Republics,  which  may  reach  this  Department  through 
any  other  channel.  Your  own  Government  will  be  able  to  explain  to  you  the 
reasons  which  have  Influenced  the  American  Executive  in^ delaying  the  present 
communication  until  this  period. 

The  President  has  instructed  me  further  to  say,  that  every  proper  facility  for 
quitting  the  United  States  will  be  promptly  given,  at  any  moment  When  you  may 
be  pleased  to  signify  that  it  is  your  desire  to  return  to  France. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  Servant, 

John  M.  Clattov* 

Mr.  WuxiAM  Tell  Poussnr,  &c. 


SECOND  REPORT  ON  THE  SLAVE  TRADE. 

Trk  select  committee  appointed  (by  the  House  of  Commons)  to  continue  the 
inquiry  undertaken  by  a  committee  appointed  last  year,  to  consider  the  best 
means  wliich  Great  -Britain  can  adopt  fqr  providing  for  the  final  extinction  of 
the  slave  trade,  and  to  whom  the  evidence  taken  before  the  s^id  committee  was 
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leferred,  and  who  Were  empow^ed  ta report  the  evidence  taken  before  them  from 
time  to  time  to  the  House,  and. who  lyere  further  empowered  to  report  their  ob- 
eervations  to  the  House :  have  further  considered  the  matters  referred  to  them, 
and  hare  a^ed  jto  the  following  report  :— 

''That  the  committee  which  was  appointed  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament 
to  consider  the  best  means  which  Great  Britain  can  adopt  for  providing  for  the 
final  extinction  of  the  slave  trade,  adopted  certain  resolutions,  which  were  re- 
ported to  the  House.  In  the  purport  of  those  resolutions  this  committee  is  agreed 
with  the  committed  of  last  session. 

<'  That  a  long  and  large  experience  6f  attempts  to  suppress  the  slaye  trade  by 
a  natal  force,  leads-  to  the  conclusion  that  to  put  down  that  trade  by  such  means 
is  iinpracticable.        -       . 

''  That  oyer  and  above  a  return  to  the  system  of  discouragement  by  commercial 
legislation,  several  measures  have  been  suggested  as  suitalrle  auxiliaries  to  the 
present  preventive  system,  particularly  the  destruction  of  barracoons,  the  infliction 
of  the  penalties  of  piracy  on  the  captains  and  crews  of  yessels  engaged  in  the 
slaye  trade,  and  the  enforced  liberation  of  all  slave»  illegally  imported  into  Bra- 
zil and  the  Spanish  cofoniesb 

*'  That  your  committee  have  considered  whether  thesei  expedients  are  practi- 
cally available,  as  they  conceive  that  if  that  were  the  oase^  such  expedients  onglit 
to  be  tried  before  the  abandbnment  of  the  system  of  forcible  suppression  should 
be  resolved  upon..  But  even  assuming  that  Great  Britain  either  is  actually  enti- 
t{ed,  or  ooold  by  negotiation  acquire  a  title,  to'  adopt  all  these  measures,  your 
committee  are  still  convinced  that  such  a  prosecution  of  them  as  could  alone  be 
a&oUial,  woald  not  be  sustained  by  the  general  opinion  of  other  civilized  coun- 
tries ;  would  be  attended  with  the  imminent  risk  of  yery  serious  calamities,  and 
would  scarcely  be  sooner  commenced  than  abandoned. 

^  Your  Committee  are,  therefore,  constrained  to  believe  that  no  modification  of 
the  syjstem  of  force  can  effect  the  suppressbn  of  the  slave  trade,  and  they  cannot 
undertake  the. responsibility  of  recommending  the  continuance  of  that  system. 
Your  committee  are  not,  however,  prepared  to  reconimend  the  iiQmediate  and  un- 
conditional witfa'drawal,  by  Great  Britain,  of  her  ^sojdtingent  from  that  system 
which  her  influence  has  been  so  mainly  instrumental  in  recommending  to  other 
countries,  without  any' communication  with  those  countries,  and  without  anj  de- 
flute  understanding  of  their  views. 

''Your  committee  are,  however,  of  opinion,  that  the  aim  of  those  communica- 
tions should  be  to  release  Great  Britain  from  such  treaty  eneagements  in  reep'ect 
to  the  slave  trade,  as  place  the  question  of  maintaining  a  hlockading  squadron 
beyond  the  free  and  exclusive  control  of  British  a6tfaorities. 

^'  Your  committee  do  not  conceive  that  if  the  use  of  force  is  to  be  abandoned. 
it  therefore  follows  that  Great  Britain  is  to  become  ndutral  or  indifierent  with  re- 
spect to  the  slave  trade.         > 

"It  is  painful  to  your  committee  to  acknowledge  want  of  success  in  an  under- 
taking to  which  the  intelligence,  the  6ner?y,  and  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain 
have  been  so  lo^ig  and  so  unsparingly  appiied-^an  undertaking,  the  success  of 
which  this  country  has  endeavoured  to  ensure  by  great  sacrifices  of  human  life, 
and  for  which  it  has  consented  to  place  at  constant  hazard  the  peace  of  the  world ; 
but  nothing  can  absolve  your. committee  from  the  duty  of  recognising  the  truth  of 
the  case  as  their  inquiry  has  brought  It  under  view. 

''It  would  still  be  the  duty  of  the  British  Government  to  exhibit  its  unabated 
hostility  to^  the  African  slave  trade;  to  employ  every  means  compatible  with  a 
just  regard  to  the  independence  of  other  states  to  promote  the  mitigation  of  its 
evils,  and  to  accelerate  its  final  extinction;  and  by  no  means  to  shrink  from  sug- 
gesting fur^er  pacific  efforts,. and  even  further  sacrifices,  in  the  cause  for  which 
It  has  already  toiled  so  much,  if  at  dny  time  they  should  be  (bund  necessary  for 
the  attainment  of  so  happy  a  consummation. 
VOL.  m. — ssPT.y  1849.  21 
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<<That  yoar  committee  entertain  the  hope  that  the  internal  improyement  and 
ciyilization  of  Africa-  will  be  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  soppreesinit  the 
slaTQ  trade;  and  for  this  purpose^  that  the  instruction  of  the  natives  by  mis* 
sionarj  labours,  by  education,  and  by  all  other  practical  efforts^  and  the^ extension 
of  leoritimate  commerrte,  ought  to  be  encouraged  wherever  the  influence  of 
England  can  be  directed,  and  especially  where  it  has  already  been  beneficially 
exerted." 


LETTERS  OF  KOSSUTH. 

SzEQEDiN,  July  36,  1842. 

A  circumstance  l^as  happened  to  the  last  degiee  unfortunate  tor  me,  and 
for  you,  and, for  the  whole  country.  Gep.  Georgey  writes  from  Comorn  on 
July  20:  ^*The  battle  at  Raab  is  lost.  The  enemy  will  be  in  Buda  in  forty- 
eight  houxs.'^  The  government  must  attend  to  the  securing  of  the  stores,  tlie 
bank,  &c.  I  had  no  garrison  in  Pesth^  and  henpe  was  unwilling  to  leave  the 
bank-note  machinery  exposed  to  beiug  carried  off  in  case  of  an  unfavourable 
event.  I  was  therefore  Obliged  to  take  it  to  pieces,  and  cauise  it  to  be  trans- 
ported to  Szegedin  (a  heavy  Toad,  of  at  least  6,000  hundred  weight  of  presses 
and  matrices,)  just  at  the  time  when,  on  account  of  the  approach  of  the  Rus- 
sians, I  was  obliged  to  break  up  the  apparatus  at  Debreczm.  The.  erectum 
took  at  least  fourteen  days,  and  for  that  time  we  fabricated  no  money.  Yoa 
therefore  get  nothing  except  the  125,000  florins,  which  1  sent  on  the  9th  inst. 
to  Szolnok.  I  did  What  man  could  do:  but  I  am  no  god,  and  cannot  create 
out  of  nothing.  For  a  whole^year,  notning  has  come  in:  empty  parses  and 
war.  At  this  moment,  I  have  the  following  troops  to  maintain:  in  Transyl- 
vania, 40,00(^  men;  Upper  army  and  Comorn,  45,000;  Sooth  army,  36^000; 
Theissanny,  36,000;  reierwardein,  8.000;  Grosswardeln^  Arad,  Szegedin, 
Baja,  Zarander,  Gran zcordon,  and  small  detachments,  10,000;  in  the  whol^, 
137,000  men.  Beside  the  reserved  squadron  of  eighteen  Huzzar  regiments, 
seven  battalions  in  erecting  fortifications,  20,000  sick,  80,000  militia  to  be  sus- 
tained-^powder-mills,  foundries,  armories,  boring  of  cannon,  making  of  bayo- 
nets, 24,000  prisoners,  the  whole  civil  administration.  This,  General,  is  no 
trifle,  and  the  bank-note  apparatus  has  not  worked  for  a  fortnight,  t  ask  for 
patience.  1  aranpt  God.  1  can  die  for  my  country,  but  I  cannot  make  a 
'^creation.''  In  three  days,  the  bank  will  again  be  in  order,  and  I  oan  then 
deliver  to  yoar  treasurer  20,000  florins  a  week.  You  write  for  800,000  florins, 
and  this  sum  is  scarce  a  tenth  part  of  our  monthly  expenses;  So  much  for 
explaining  001*  difficulties.  More  I  cannot.  Now  for  something  very  impor- 
tant. BoTexis  and  Balliach,  eniigrants  from  Wallachia^  h^ve  proposed  to  me 
to  form  a  Wallachian  legion.  I  have  accepted  the  offer,  in  general,  and  re- 
ferred them  fof  details  to  the  coihmander-in-chief.  I  recommend  them.  The 
matter  is  of  great  consequence.  If  you  should  return  into  Wallachia,  as  I 
hope,  this  battalion  will  form  the  advanced  guard.  The  effect  would  be  in- 
calculable. 1  consider  it  very  important  to  announce  in  thei  proclamations 
that  we  come  as  friends  of  the  Tuik^  and  Waltachians,  to  free  tnem  from  the 
Russians.    The  Turkspursue  a  two-sided  policy.    We  must  compromise  them. 

L.  Kossuth. 

X08SUTH  TO  COUNT  BATTHTINT,  MIKISTEIt  OF  rOKEION  AFFAIRS. 

Dear  Cqunt, — ^^You  will  receive  this  letter  from  Col.  Von  Kalroany,  who 
is  charged  to  communicate  my  wishes  to  you  verbally.  The  apprehensions 
I  stated  to  you  at  Szegedin  on  June  23d  have  been  realized.  Georgey's  con- 
quest of  Ofen  was  the  last  gleam  of  the  setting  sun  of  the  republic,  lor  imme- 
diatefy  afterwards  Dembinski  was  defeated  in  the  north,  and  Perczel  in  the 
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aouth )  then  Georgey  fell  into  his  fatal  position  at  Comoro,  and*  finally,  Bern 
was.eonapelled  to  retreat  before  Luders.  My  slender  hopes  of  being  able,  by 
resorting  to  extraordinary  measures,  to  give  oar  eause  a  more  favourable  tura, 
have  been  wholly  destroyed  by  the  shameful  ingratitude  of  ^Seorgey,  for  the 
revelation  iand  execution  of  his  plans,  which  I  had  long  perceived  and  feared, 
waa  a  treason  to  the  cause  of  the  nation,  and  inflicted  on  me,  and  through  me 
OQ  the  republic,  a  death-blow.  Our  misfortune  has  cost  us  200,000  cannon 
balls,  and  a  flight,  already  become  dangerous,  is  the  grave  of  so  many  glorious 
victories.  Our  cause  is  now  utterly  lost ;  the  immense  fatigues  1  have  lately 
undergone  have  wearied  my  spirits  and  shattered  my  bodily  strength ;  I  sisa 
for  repose.  My  greatest  consolation  in  my  present  critical  position  is  we 
knowledge  that  those  most  dear  to  me  after  my  native  land — ^my  famibf — are 
in  safety.  I  eo  tonuight  with  Csanyi  and  Hervath  to  Lusos.  where  I  snail  ex- 
pect your  verbal  answer  through  Uol.  Von  Kalmany.  In  the  mean  time,  ac- 
cept the  assurance  of  my  profou^d  respect. 

A&AD^  Angnst  lltju  Kossuth. 

LSTTia  or  KOiSUTH  TO  GKNBRII.  BCM. 

Drienxota,  August  14th. 

I  am  regardless  of  mjr  safety.  I  am  weary  of  life,  as  t  now  behold  the  fine 
edifice  of  my  country's  freedom,  and  with  it  the  sanctuary  of  European  liberty, 
d^elroyed — not  by  our  enemies,  but  by  otir  brethren.  It  is  not,  then,  a 
cowardly  love  for  existence  that  determines  nly  departure;  but.the  conviction 
th|it  my  presence  has  become  injurious  to  my  country.  General  Guyon  writea 
that  the  anny  concentrated  near  Temesvar  is  in  a  state  of  complete  dissolu- 
tion. Yon,  General,  are  placed  hors  de  combat;  Georgey  is  at  the  head  of  the 
only  army  which,  according  to  his  account,  still  exists,  and  he  declares  that 
he  will  no  longer  obey,  but  govern.  I  implored  him  to  remain,  at  ail  events, 
patriotic-and  faithful  to  his  country,  and  I  ceded. to  him  nay  place. 

At  this  moment  I  am  nierely  a  ejmple  citizen,  nothing  more.  I  have  been 
to  Lngos  to  ascertain  the  state  of  affairs,  and  to  leani  what  could  be  done  to 
eontinue  the*  struggle.  1  found  the  corps  of  General  Yecsey  in  good  order, 
and  animated  with  the  best  spirit,  bnt  all  the  others /leatly  dissolved.  Des* 
corf  and  Kmetz  declared  to  me  that  their  army  would  not  fight  any  longer, 
bnt  would  retreat  at  the  first  cannon  shot.  I  found  a  complete  want  of  sup- 
plies, and  we  are  obliged  to  feed  by  requisition — a  miserable  means,  which 
renders  the  people  our  enemies.  The  bank,  transferred  to  Arad,  is  in  the 
hands  of  Georgey.  I  am  convinced  that  if  Georgey  surrenders,  the  army  will 
not  stay  near  Lngos  twenty-fOur  hours,  as  it  is  in  want  of  every  thing.  An 
army  may  provide  for  its  e^cistence  by  requisition  in  an  enemy's  country — 
but  not  in  its  own  country!  So  far  as  regards  n^iyself,  I  shall  never  consent 
to  measures  of  violence  against  my  own  people;  I  am  ready  to  save  them  at 
the  sacrifice  of  my  life,  but  to  oppress  them-— never. 

You  see  then,  general,  the  present  is  a  case  of  conscience.  I  could  not  re- 
sign yesterday,  and  resume  the  reins  of  power  to-day.  If  the  nation  and  the 
army  decide  otherwise,  it  is  difiereiit;  but  the  army  of  Georgey,  the  bravest 
of  all,  should  give  its  consent.  If  it  do  not,  I  remain  a  simple  citizen,  and  as 
such  I  shall  never  co-operate,  even  passively,  in  measures  of  terrorism,  of  de- 
struction, of  pillage,  of  requisition,,  and  of  oppression  towards  the  people. 

If  this  army  of  Georgey  summon  me  to  resume'  power — if  you  succeed  in 
executing  some  operation  in  order  to  secure  supplies  for  your  army  without 
having  fecourse  to  acts  pf  oppression — if  the  bank  shall  be  free  to  operate, 
and  at  my  disposal — under  these  conditions  I  shall  respond  to  the  call  of  the 
nation,  and  I  shall, resume  the^overnmeiit.  1/  not,  I  will  never  consent  to  do 
so.     For  me,  war  is  not  th,e  object,  but  the  means  of  saving  the  country.    If 
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I  do  not  see  the  possibility  of  obtaining  that  object^  I  wil]  not  con8en,t  to  the 
continuation  of  tne  war  merely  for  the  sake  of  carrying  on  war.  I  adyise  you, 
theU)  as  a^ood  citizen  and  as  a  man  of  honour^  to  name  a'conunittee  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people j  for  the  sovereign  power  bn\y  can  dispose  of  the 
^OYemment*  Sena  couriers  to  Comorn  and  Peterwardein  to  summon  them, 
and  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  oommamdant  of  the  fortress  of  Arad.  This, 
and  ttot  my  presence,  is  above  all  necessary ;  because,  as  you  must  have  re- 
course to  force  to  feed  your  army,  I  do  not  wish  to  sanction  by  my  jpresence 
any  such  measures.  Beceive«  1  pray  you,  the  assurance  pf  my  perfect  con- 
slaeratioUi  &c.  ^        . 

'  '     '  .  '  Louis  KosautH. 


LETTER  OF  GENERAL  GE6R0EY  TO  GENERAL  KLAPKA. 

'  Gross WARDEiM,  August  16, 184d. 

My  Dsiji  Friend  Klapka:  Since  we  saw  one  another  events  have  taken  place 
which  were  nbt,  indeed,  nnezpected,  but  have  been  decisive.  The  everlasting 
jealousy  of  the  GovemmeBt,  tne  common  iealoi^y  of  some  of  its  members,  h^d 
fortunately  brought  matters  to  the  point  which  I  foretold  in  April.  When  I  had 
passed  the  Theiss  at  Tokay,  after  many  honourable  battles  with  the  Russians, 
the  Diet  declared  its  wish  that  I  should  be  commander-in-chief.  Kossuth  secretly 
appointed  Bern.  The  country  believed  that  Kossuth  had  iappointed  ne^from  the 
Jesuitical  answer  which  he  gave  to  the  motion  of  the  Diet. 

This  knavery  (spitz-bubereiS  was  the  source  of  all  which  befeU  later.  Dem- 
binski  was  beaten  at  Szoregj  Beofi  was  routed  at  Maros-yasarfaely.  The  iatter 
hast^ned  to  Temesvar,  under  the  walls  of  which  Dembinski  had  retired.  He  ar- 
rived on  the  field  during  the  battle,  restored  the  fight  for  some  hours,  but  was  then 
defeated  in  such  wise  that,  according  to  Kossuth^scalihil^tion,  out  of  £0,000  men 
only  6,000  remained  together.  The  rest  were  all  dispersed,  as  Yecsey  aimounced 
to  me.  In  the-  mean  time  the  Austrians  advanced  between  Arad  and  Temesvar. 
The  Minister  of  War  had  given  orders  to  Dembinski  to  retreat  naturally  to  the 
friendly  fortress  of  Arad,  and  not  the  hostile  one  of  Temesvar.  Dembinski,  how- 
ever, acted  against  these  orders;  why,  I  am  not  able  to  determine^  But  there  are 
too  many  d^ta  to  surmise  that  he  did  so  out  of  jealousy  toward  me. 

The  consequence  of  all  this  was  that  I  stood  alone  with  the  forc«  which  1  bad 
brought  from  Comorn,  (after  deducting  important  losses  which  I  sustained  at 
Waitzen,  Ressag,  Goromboly,  Ipolica,  Kesstreiy,  Debreczin,)  threatened  on  the 
south  bv  the  Austrians,  and  on  the  north  by  the  main  force  of  the  Russians.  I 
had,  it  IS  true,  still  one  retreat  open  from  Arad  through  Radna  to  Transylvania. 
But,  regard  for  my  Country,  to  which  I  desired,  at  any  price,  to  restore  peace,  in- 
duced me  to  lay  down  arms.  First  I  had  called  upon  the  Provincial  Government 
to  reflect  that  they  could  no  longer  serve  the  country  helpfully,  but  only  plunge 
it  into  deeper  misfortune,  and  therefore  they  should  resign.  They  did  so,  and  laid 
down  in  my  hands  the  whole  civil  and  n^Uitary  power;  whereupon  1,  as,  the  mo- 
ment was  urgent,  embraced  the  resolution,  suddenly  manifested,  but  matorvly 
deliberated,  to  lay  down  arms  unconditionally  before  the  army  of  the  Emperor 
of  Russia.  The  bravest  and  most  valiant  of  my  army  agreed  with  me,  and  con- 
sented. All  the  divisions  of  troops  in  the  immediate  vincinity  o(  Arad  voluntarily 
joined  me.  The  fortress  of  Arad,  under  Damjanich,  has  declared  the  wish  to  do 
the  same.  Up  to  the  present  hour  we  are  treated  as  the  brave  soldier  has  a  right 
to  expect  from  brave  soldiers.  Ponder  what  thou  canst  do  and  what  thou  ought- 
est  to  do.  Arthur  Gsorocy. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

Whatever  concerns  our  foreign  relations  is  viewed  wit}i  a  more 
li?ely  interest  in  this  country,  partly  from  the  popular  character  of  the 
government,  by  which  every  man  is  converted  into  a  politician,  and 
partlv,  perhaps,  from  its  federative  character,  whereby  the  interest 
whicn  in  most  countries  is  divided  among  the  numerous  objects  that 
must  be  cared  for  bv  a  single  executive  and  legislature,  is  here  concen- 
trated on  the  few  that  are  exclusively  cognizable  by  the  federal  go- 
vernment. It  thus  happens  that  our  foreign  concerns,  which  are 
among  the  few  thus  cognizable,  are  often  regarded  with  a  sensibility 
far  exceeding  their  importance.  Of  all  this,  the  recent  correspon- 
dence between  Mr.  Clayton,  the  secretary  of  state,  and  the  French 
minister,  M.  Poussin,  and  M.  de  Tocqueville,  affords  an  apt  illus- 
tration. Under  the  influence  of  this  undue  interest,  it  was  predicted 
by  that  class  of  persons  who  are  prone  to  apprehend  evil,  as  well 
as  those  who  habitually  excite  alarm,  whether  they  apprehend  dan- 
ger or  not,  that  points  of  difference  which  were  of  a  personal  cha* 
racter,  and  which,  therefore,  should  be  suffered  to  end  with  the  indi- 
viduals with  whom  they  originated,  would  bring  about  a  serious  misun- 
vol..  in. — DEC,  1849.  21 
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derstanding  between  two  great  nations  bound  together  by  so  many  ties 
of  amity  and  mutual  interest.  It  was  even  asserted  that  the  diploma- 
tic altercation,  which  ended  in  M.  Poussin's  dismission,  would  afford 
a  pretext  to  the  French  government  not  to  receive  Mr.  Rives,  the  new 
American  minister,  for  no  greater  offence  than  that  he  had  obtained 
for  his  country  the  best  treaty  that  France  was  willing  to  grant;  and, 
though  he  had  shown  his  homage  to  liberal  principks  by  being  the 
first  foreign  mmister  to  acknowledge  Louis  Philippe^  after  the  revolu- 
tions of  1830,  and  had  continued  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  the 
French  government  as  long  as  he  remained  in  France.  His  formal  re- 
ception by  the  President  of  France,  3oon  after  Mr.  Rush,  the  late  mi- 
nister, took  his  leave^  has  dissipated  these  evil  auguries  so  far  as 
France  was  cpncerned.  The  claims  on  the  American  government,  pre- 
ferred by  M.  Poussin,  and  which  afforded  him  the  occasion  for  the  dis- 
<:ourteous  language  complained  of,  are  comparatively  insignificant,  and 
no  doubt  admit  of  a  ready  adjustment  that  will  be  satisfactory  to^  both 
parties. 

The  controversy  between  the  republic  of  Nicaragua  and  the  king  of 
Mosquito,  whose  mterests  the  United  States  and  Great  Britam  have 
respectively  espoused,  and  which  seemed  greatly  to  exceed  the  other 
in  difficulty  and  importance,  has  given  rise  to  similar  apprehensions; 
but  we  trust  they  will  prove  equally  unfounded. 

Of'  the  precise  merits  of  this  controversy  we  are,  as  yet,  very  deficient 
in  information.  The  exclusive  right  to  the  navigation  of  the  river 
San  Juan,  may  be  found  to  be  beyond  all  dispute,  or  it  may  be  de- 
pendent on  facts  that  are  involved  in  doubt,  and  are  now  scarcely  sus- 
ceptible of  .proof.  The  substance  of  our  present  information  on  the 
subject  may  be  thus  stated.  , 

When  five  communities,  inhabiting  that  portion  of  the  Mexican  isth- 
mus which  lies  between  the  8th  and  the  18th  parallels  of  north  lati- 
tude, formed  a  federal  republic  under  the  name  of  *^the  United  States 
of  Central  America,"  it  is  alleged  that  the  greater  part  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  isthmus  within  those  limits  was  occupied  by  several  Indian 
t/'ibes,  who  formed  no  part  of  the  new  republic,  but  renaained  in  the 
s/irtie  state  of  savage  independence  as  before.  Even  there,  however, 
the  whites  had  a  few  settlements,  and  among  them  were  Matina,  in 
Porto  Rico,  and  the  fortress  of  San  Juan,  on  the  northern  mouth  of 
the  river  of  that  name. 

Among  those  tribes  were  the  Mosquitos,  a  mixed  breed,  descended 
from  Inaians  and  the  negroes  whom  English  adventurers  had  intro- 
duced into  the  country  when  they  made  settlements  there,  but  which 
they  afterwards  surrendered  by  their  treaty  with  Spain  in  1786,  for 
their  present  colony  of  Honduras  or  Belize.  By  reason  of  this  early 
K'.onnexion,  the  Mosquitos  have  always  been  under  the  protection  of 
the  British  government,  and  they  are  said  to  be  more  advanced  in  ci- 
vilization than  the  other  Indian  tribes.     But  the  country  originally  oc- 
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cupied  by  the  Mojitos  lies  north  of  the  river  Gracias  il  DioSy  ^*hich 
is  itself  more  than  200  miles  north  of  the  river  San  Juan^  and  it  is  not 
kDOwn  how  they  acquired  a  right  to  the  territory  occupied  by  other 
Indian  tribes  south  of  the  Gracias  i  Dios,  or  how,  indeed,  any  tribe 
had  a  claim  to  the  San  Juan,  which  had  so  lone  been  in  thje  exclusive 
possession  of  the  whites  of  Nicara^a.  The  !king  of  the  Mosquitos 
has  set  up  a  dum  to  it,  and  the  British  government  seems  to  have  de- 
cided on  upholding  that  daim. 

In  October,  1847,  the  Nicaraguan  government  declared. that  it  did 
not  recognise  the  king  of  Mosquito  as  the  legitimate  representative  of 
that  tribe,  and  still  less  their  rights  to  the  territory  in  question.  They 
as^rted  their  own  right  to  the  north  bank  of  the  San  Juan,  and*  added, 
that  they  would  regard  as  an  act  of  war  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain 
the  occupation  of  any  pari  of  that  river  by  the  Mosquitds  under  its  pro- 
tection. 

The  council  6f  state  of  the  Mosquitos  responded  to  this  declaration 
that  they  would  take  possession  of  the  territory  in  dispute  on  the  first 
appearance  of  a  British  man-of-war.  Two  British  ships  soon  after- 
wards arrived,  and  removed  the  Nicaraguan?  who  were  in  possession 
of  the  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  San  Juan.  The  ships,  passing  up  the 
San  Juan,  entered  the  Nicaragua  lake,  and  a  treaty  was  made  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  Nicaraguans,  by  which  the  latter  engaged  not 
to  interrupt  the  peaceful  inhabitants  on  the  San  Juan*  They  refused, 
however,  to  surrender  their  claims  to  the  territory.  ThjB^  Mosquito 
king,  subsequently,  granted  to  the  British  government  the  exclusive 
navigation  of  the  San  Juan,  and  he  refuses  to  allow  the  Americans  to 
execute  the  projected  communication  between  the  two  oceans,  accord- 
ingto  the  grant  made  by  Nicaragua  during  the  present  year. 

Tor  the  purpose  of  renjoving  these  difiicuhies  in  the  way  of  their 
claims,  the  Nicaraguans  sent  an  envoy  to  London,  Senor  Castellon, 
who  also  represented  the  republife  of  Honduras.  A  correspondence 
took  place  between  this  envoy  and  Lord  Palmerston  early  in  the  cur- 
rent year.  The  British  minister  then  declared  that  the  British  go- 
vernment would  do  nothing  to  indicate  a  doubt  that  Gcey  Town — a 
name  they  have  recently  given  to  the  place  formerly  called  San  Juan 
— belonged  exclusively  to  the  Mosquitos.  The  Nicaraguan  minister 
replied,  that  the  Mosquito  nation  had  no  existence,  and  though  it  had, 
it  possessed  no  claims  to  Port  San  Juan,  which  had  been  immemorially 
in  the  possession  of  Nicaragua.  He  was,  however,  willing  to  submit 
the  question  of  right  to  arbitration.  This  offer  was  peremptorily  re- 
jected by  Lord  Palmerston,  who  declared  that  his  government  having 
come  to  a  definite  resolution  on  the  subject,  it  was  now  impossible  to 
recede.  It  has  been  further  stated  in  the  public  Journals,  that  the 
British  government  had  negotiated  for  a  colony  of  Germans  to  be  es- 
tablished at  fort  San  Juan;  against  which  measure  the  Nicaraguan  go- 
vernmeat  was  able  to  make  no  other  resistance  tha&  a  protest.    Lord 
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Palmerston  had  previously  declared  that  the  Mosquito  boundary  ex- 
tended from  Cape  Honduras  to  the  southern  moutn  of  the  San  Juan, 
and  he  instructed  all  British  agents  in  America,  that  the  British  go- 
vernment ^^woukl  not  Tiew  with  indifference  any  encroachment  on 
their  territory." 

In  July  and  August  last,  a  correspondence  took  place  between  the 
secretary  of  the  supreme  government  of  Nicaragua,  and  Mr.  Chatfield» 
the  British  consul  genera\  on  the  subject  of  thb  grant,  in  which  the 
latter  states  that  having  seen  the  notice  of  a  contract  between  the  Ni- 
caraguan  government  and  Dr.  Brown,  of  New  York,  for  a  canal 
through  the  San  Juan,  he  informs  the  secretary  that  the  British  go- 
vernment will  object  ta  any  arrangement  that  does  not  provide  for  the 
debts  to  Britt<!h  subjects,  which  Nicaragua,  in  common  with  other 
states  of  Central  America,  bad  assumed  to  pay.  The  Nicaraguan  mi- 
nister protested  against  this  invasion  of  his  country's  independence,  and 
also  against  ihe  declaration  repeatedly  made  by  the  British  govern- 
ment that  it  would  sustain  the  claims  of  the  king  of  Mosquito.  He 
again  declares  that  the  Nicaraguan  government  does  not  recognise  the 
right  of  the  tribe  of  Mosquitos  to  erect  itself  into  a  sovereign  state. 

When  this  point  of  disagreement  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  first  occurred,  it  seemed  not  improbable  that  a  new  ele- 
ment would  be  introduced  into  the  controvei^  that  was  much  more 
likely  to  irritate  and  prolong  it,  than  to  soothe  and  settle  it.     This  is 
the  right  which  grows  out  of  the  celebrated  position  assumed  by  Mr. 
Monroe  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress  in  1823,'*' that  the  Ameri- 
c?m  continents  were  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  fit  subjects  for  coloni- 
zation by  a  European  power,"  and  ''that  any  attempt  to  introduce 
European  systems  of  government  into  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere, 
wou|d  be  regarded  by  the  United  States  as  dangerous  to  their  peace 
and  safety."     The  right  of  President  Monroe  to  make  these  declara- 
tions has  been  questioned  on  more  than  one  ground ;  and  though  they 
met  with  an  approving  response  from  the  American  people,  they  have 
never  yet  received  the  formal  and  deliberate  sanction  of  the  national 
legislature.    It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  if  such  colonization 
or  intervention  should  put  in  hazard  our  safety  or  peace,  as  Mr.  Mon- 
roe's claim  assumes,  that  claim  would  have  a  foundation  which  has 
always  been  deemed  valid  in  Europe,  and  which  none  of  its  sovereiirns 
ever  failed  to  assert  when  they  had  sufficient  power  to  enforce  it.    The 
only  difficulty  in  the  argument  is  to  show  that  our  peace  or  safety 
would  be  thus  endangered,  and  that  may  be  no  small  one  when  we  re- 
gard our  present  strength,  and  the  gigantic  strides  by  which  it  is  ad- 
vancing.    It  is  probable  that  this  controversy  will  be  adjusted  without 
the  necessity  of  resorting  to  a  topic  of  so  delicate  a  character,  and  so 
prolific  of  irritating  discussion.     We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  very 
lively  interest  which  Great  Britain  has  taken  in  the  projected  commu- 
nication between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  has  arisen  from  the 
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fear  that  her  great  commercial  riTals  would  endeavour  to  monopolize 
the  vast  commerce  which  that  communication  will  call  into  existence; 
but  when  she  finds,  as  she  will  find,  that  no  such  claim  to  monopoly  is 
asserted — that  no  one  has  had  the  boldness  even  to  propose  it,  and 
that  the  projected  canal  is  stipulated  to  be  open  to  the  diips  of  all  na- 
tions, she  will  no  longer  deem  it  expedient  to  assert  a  right  which  is 
certain  to  be  contested,  and  is  in  so  many  ways  assailable. 

The  increased  importance  of  Nicaragua,  induced  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  some  months  since,  to  send  a  Charge  d'Affairs,  Mr. 
Sqoier,  to  that  republic.  He  was  very  cordially  received  by  its  Presi- 
dent, and  in  his  reply  to  Mr.  Squier's  first  address  he  said,  that 
*' Nicaragua  had  long  felt  the  necessity  of  sheltering  herself  under  the 
bright  banner  of  the  North  American  confederacy/'  Don  Herman  Gil- 
do6  Zepede  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  a  commissioner  to  nego- 
tiated treaty  with  Mr.  Squier  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  canal, 
and  early  in  September  such  a  treatv  was  concluded. 

According  to  the  principal  provisions  of  that  treaty,  the  contract 
made  with  David  L.  White,  successor  to  Dr.  Brown,  on  behalf  of  the 
citizens  of  New  York,  with  Nicaragua^  was  sanctioned  and  confirmed. 
The  right  of  the  grantees  to  the  use  of  the  canal  was  to  continue  for 
eighty-five  years  from  the  time  it  was  completed.  Twelve  years  were 
allowed  for  its  completion.  The  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  was  to 
be  paid  immediately  to  Nicaragua,  and  the  same  sum  annually  during 
the  twelve  years.  This  sum  was  to  be  afterwards  increased,  first 
twenty  per  cent.,  and  then  twenty-five  per  cent.  The  canal  to  be  open 
to  the  commerce  of  all  nations  on  the  payment  of  the  prescribed  tolls. 
Thus,  in  consequence  of  the  several  grants  by  the  Mosquito  and  Nica- 
raguan  governments  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  the  navigation  of  the  San  Juan  River,  those  nations 
have  now  become  parties-  to  this  territorial  question,  which,  at  first 
merely  local  and  of  little  teeming  moment,'  has  swelled  into  one  of 
national  importance. 

The  commercial  consequence  of  the  proposed  canal  has  not,  on  the 
whole,  been  overrated ;  but  its  principal  value  will  probably  not  be  in 
that  way  which  was  first  supposed.  A  water  communication  between 
Che  two  oceans  was  long  most  anxiously  desired,  from  the  facility  it 
would  afford  the  trade  with  China  and  India;  but  it  does  not  seem 
likely  that  such  trade  admits  of  a  very  great  increase,  since  a  small 
Romber  of  ships  are  sufficient  for  the  transport  of  all  the  commodities 
that  the  Atlantic  states  would  probably  buy  of  them,  or  sell  to  them. 
Bat  of  the  traffic  between  the  ports  on  the  Atlantic  and  those  on  the 
Pacific  the  probable  future  increase  is  incalculable;  and  for  every  ship 
which  now  doubles  Cape  Horn,  to  carry  on  such  commerce,  there 
Hught,  in  no  long  time,  be  twenty,  or  even  fifty,  if  they  could  find  a 
passage  through  the  Isthmus;  and  the  number  would  continue  to  in- 
£reas8  with  our  increasing  population.    Our  whalers,  too,  would  be 
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able  to  carry  on  their  business  at  a  great  saving  of  time  and  expense^ 
and  the  ea^er  access  to  the  yarious  groupes  of  fertile  islands  in  the 
Pacific  would  give  an  immense  spring  to  their  population,  their  pro* 
dactbn  of  articles  useful  to  us,  and  their  consumjption  of  o«r  pro- 
ducts; and  although  the  length  of  this  communioation  between  the  two 
oceans  is  more  than  five  times  as  long  as  that  projected  at  Panama, 
yet  by  its  being  further  north,  it  would  shorten  the  distance  between 
all  the  Atlantic  states  and  the  whole  Pacific  ooest  of  North  America, 
some  seven  or  ei^ht  hundred  miles;  so  that  the  communication  between 
them  by  the  projected  canal  through  Nicaragua  may  be  as  expeditious, 
or  more  so^  than  by  the  projected  rail-road  at  Panama. 

Our  new  settlements  cm  tne  Pacific,  and  still  more  the  gold  mines  of 
California,  have  greatly  stimulated  the  desire  to  facilitate  the  passage 
from  the  Atlantic  to  ttie  Pacific.  Not  only  have  two  companies  beeo 
formed  for  this  purpose — one  to  make  a  rail-road  across  the  Isthmus 
at  Panama^  and  the  other  a  canal  through  Lake  Nicaragua — \mi  two 
conventions  of  delegates,  from  various  states,  assembled  in  the  summer 
for  the  sake  of  furthering  the  stupendous  project  of  a  rail-rood  from 
the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific^  One  of  these  m^et  at  Memphis,  in  Ten- 
nessee, on  the  23d  of  October.  Fourteen  States  were  represented  by 
nearly  four  hundred  delegates. 

Without  much  delay  or  discussion,  they  adopted^ix  resolutions  of  the 
followiilg  purport : 

1.  That  it  IS  the  duty  of  the  general  government  to  provide  for  the 
construction  of  a  national  road  from  the  Mississippi  *River  to  the 
Pacific.  ' 

2.  To  facilitate  the  object,  a  competent  corps  of  engineers  should 
be  appointed  to  explore  wi  survey  the  several  routes  designated  by 
public  opmion^ 

3.  After  those  surveys,  the  government  should  locate  the  line  of  the 
road,  selecting  that  which  is  easiest  of  access^  most  favourable  to  na- 
tional defence;  most  convenient  to  the  people;  is  most  central,  and  in 
which  a  rail-road  is  the  cheapest. 

4.  The  lands  of  the  United  States  constitute  the  legitimate  and  pro- 
per fund  for  the  construction  of  such  a  road. 

5.  After  the  construction  of  the  main  trunk  from  the  Mississif^i  to 
the  Pacific,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  Congress  to  aid  in  the  construction 
of  such  branch  canals  as  virill  connect  it  with  the  northern  lakey  and 
the  great  thoroughfares  jto  the  Atlantic^  and  other  points  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

6.  Congress  should  also  provide,  under  liberal  conditions,  communi- 
cations between  the  mam  trunk  and  all  other  rail-roads  now  made,  or 
which  may  be  made  by  the  several  states  and  territories;  and  while 
this/ail-rpad  is  in  progress,  a  present  communication,  by  canal  or  rail- 
road, should  be  made  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  at.Tehuantepec, 
Nicaragua,. or  Panama;  and  they  recommend  the  conveyance  of  the 
mail  and  military  stores  by  such  canals. 
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Tbey  also  recommend  the  establisfameBt  of  military  posts  from  the 
confines  of  the  Western  States  along  the  southern  boinidaries  of  our 
republic  to  the  Pacific;  and 

That,  in  the  event  of  appropriations  ^by  Congress  of  any  consider- 
able portion  of  the  public  lands  to  the  construction  of  a  rail-road  from 
tbe  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific,  appropriations  of  lands  lying  within  the 
limits  of  the  respective  States  should  aho  be  made  to  those  Startes  to 
aid  them  in  their  public  works.  All  the  preceding  recommendations 
passed  unanimously;  but  a  majority  of  the  Stat^  only — ten  to  four- 
teen— recommend  for  examination  the  route  commencing  at  San  Diem^ 
crossing  the  Colorado,  running  along  the  Gila  River  to  the  Paro  del 
Norte,  and  thence  across  Texas  to  its  north-eastern  boundary  between 
32^  and  33^  north  latitude,  and  terminating  on  the  Mississippi,,  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  and  Red  rivers. 

The  Missouri  conv^ention,  for  the  same  object,  assembled  at  St.  Louis, 
on  the  28th  day  of  Octot>er.  Fifteen  States  wete  there  represented  by 
near  nine  hundred  delegates.  :Tl;ey  agreed  upon  an  address  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  on  the  importance  of  a  rail-road  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  They  say  they  do  not  presume  to  suggest 
the  route  of  the  proposed  rail-road ;  but  tbey  venture  to  recommend  a  line 
of  military  posts  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific,  and  to  propose,  by 
%ray  of  compromise  of  the  rival  clauns  of  the  north,  to  a  line  from  the 
great  lakes  to  Oregon,  and  of  the  south,  from  Texas  to  San  Die^  on 
the  Pacific,  a  central  route,  with  branches  to  the  northern,  the  middle, 
and  the  southern  States.  .  They  oonclude  with  proposing  a  general 
convention  from  all  the  States  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  1st  Monday  in 
April  next. 

The  newly  aociuired  territory  of  California  has  continued,  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  current  year,  to  attract  adventurers  in  pursuit  of  the 
gold  which  is  there  so  abundant. .  More  than  eight  hundred  vessels 
had  left  the  Atlantic  ports,  before  the  1st  of  December,  for  California ; 
4ind  while  some  of  the  emigrants  have  been  amply  rewarded  for  the  toils 
and  privations  of  the  voyage  or  which  their  mining  labours  may  have 
cost  them,  not  a  few  have  encountered  varied  sufferings  and  bitter  dis- 
appointment. Gold  cannot  be  obtained  at  the  mines  without  labour, 
often  of  the  severest  and  most  irksome  character,  and  smce  that  labour 
cannot  be  purchased,  each  individual  must  be  content  with  the  small 
portion  he  can  furnish  to  himself.  Its  products  are  somewhat'  pre- 
carious, and  though  th^ir  average  is  nominally  lar^,  the  value  is  so 
depreciated,  that  they  are  often  not  more  than  suffiaeut  to  defray  the 
cost  of  the  labourer's  maintenance.  The  merchandize  carried  to  San 
Francisco  at  first,  indeed,  yielded  large  profits,  but  was  afterwards  so 
increased  as  to  glut  the  market,  and  occasion  gr^at  loss.  The  adven- 
turers, however,  from  the  western  States,  overland,  have  be^n  the 
greatest  sufferers  from  this  avidity  for  gold.  Many  of  those  who  un- 
dertook to  pass  the  Rocky  Mountaihi,  and  the  desolate  regions  at  their 
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base,  have  found  themselves  in  danger  of  starvation,  and  have  been 
obliged  to  subsist  on  the  cattle  and  horses  employed  for  their  transport. 
This  resource  has  not  always  proved  sufficient,  and  their  track  has  bees 
strewed  with  the  graves  of  those  who  have  been  cut  off  by  fatigue,  the 
want  of  food,  or  disease,  as  well  as  with  the  goods  which  the  wretched 
wayfarers  were  compelled  to  leave  on  the  road  for  the  sake  of  expe- 
ditmg  their  journey.  The  success  of  some  of  the  adventurers  to  Cali- 
fornia may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  quantity  of  gold  which 
their  labours  have  furnished  to  the  mmt  this  year  has  been  about  six  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

On  the  31st  of  August,  deputies  chosen  by  the  people  of  CaUfomia 
assembled  at  Monterey,  to  form  a  Constitution.  One  was  accordingly 
formed,  prefaced  with  a  bill  of  rights,  and  it  will  be  submitted  to  Con- 
gress for  their  approval. 

This  example  of  a  community  erecting  itself  into  a  sovereigfi  State, 
and  applying  for  adoiission  mto  the  Union,  was  followed  bv  another 
voluntary  association,  for  a  similar,  purpose,  of  far  more  doubtful  pre- 
tensions. The  sect  o{  the  Mormons  whp,  driven  from  Illinois  by  the 
people  of  that  State>  because  some  of  their  tenets  and  practices  were 
deemed  repugnant  to  morality,  betook  themselves  to  the  extreme  West, 
and^  after  roaming  to  and  fro,  they  finally  seated  themselves  near  the 
Salt  Lake  in  CaUfomia,  and  there,  constituting  a  community  of  abotit 
20,000  i^ouls,  recently  formed  a  political  Constitution,  not  essentially 
different  from  those  of  the  other  States,  and  bpldly  ask,  like  California, 
to  be  admitted  into  the' Union  as  a  State,  under  the  name  of  Deseret, 
without  going  through  the  usual  probation  as  a  territory.  The  con- 
dition of  these  applicants  differs  from  that  of  all  others  who  have  pre- 
ceded: them,  in  the  following  particulars:  They  have  no  right  to  the 
soil  on  which  they  have  seated  themselves,  eitter  by  purchase,  or  the 
direct  sanction  of  Congress.  The  population  of  all  the  western  States 
has  been  partly  composed  of  squatters,  but  this  is  {he  first  instance  in 
which  the  whole  community  was  thus  constituted.  Again,  their  population 
does  not  yet  amount  to  one-third  of  the  number  now  requisite  to  elect 
a  member  to  the  House  of  Representative,  and  tliat  number  will,  after 
the  next  census,  be  conaderaUy  augmented.  Another  remarkable 
feature  in  their  application  is  that  the  boundaries  which  they  propose 
for  their  new  ^tate,  thus  occupied  by  a  handftil  of  people,  without  a 
shadow  of  legal  right,  comprehends  a  territory  equal  to  four  or  five  of 
the  largest  States  in  the  Union. 

Amidst  these  procedures,  iaopen  violation  of  existmg  laws,  one  is 
struck  with  the  love  of  order,  and  the  facility  of  political  organization, 
so  generally  manifested  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  population  of  this  conti- 
nent. Here  are  two  communities  free  from  all  the  restraints  of  govern- 
ment, and  consequently  exposed  to  the  mischiefs  of  the  wildest  licen- 
tiousness, yet  quietly,  soberly,  and  discreetly  forming  a  government  for 
themselves,  to  whose  authority  the  minority,  who  may  chance  to  di&> 
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approve  the  provisions  of  that  goverDment)  yield  as  implicit  obedience 
as  the  majority  who  formed  it.  Such  a  moral  phenomenon  could  be 
exhibited  in  no  other  country  under  the  sun ;  but  here  every  man,  from 
kis  birth,  is  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  government  is  necessary 
to  the  well-being,  nay,  to  the  very  existence  of  society ;  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  community  have  the  right,  as  well  ais  th^  power  to  con- 
struct and  direct  the  machinery  of  such  government,  and  that,  as  soon 
as  they  have  carried  their  purpose  into  execution,  every  member  of 
the  community  must  obey  the  rules  prescribed  by  the  majority,  or  cease 
to  be  a  member. 

In  September,  Mr.  Sauier  obtained  from  the  republic  of  Honduras 
the  cession  of  the  Island  of  Tigre,  in  the  Bav  of  Fonseca,  on  the  Pa- 
cific, and  on  the  28th  of  that  month,  he  gave  Mr.  Chatfield,  the  British 
Consul,  official  notice  of  the  cession^*  jmi  eighteen  days  afterwards, 
Mr.  Chatfield,  in  the  British  ship  Gorgon,  proceeded  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  Island,  in  the  name  of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  under  the 
pretext  of  debts  due  to  British  subjects^  which  the  government  of  Hon- 
duras had  assumed,  but  failed  to  pay.  Against  this  high4ianded  pro- 
ceeding, the  feeble  government  could  do  nothing  hilt  protest,  after 
denying  the  justice  of  the  British  claim,  and  alleging  that  it  had  of- 
fered to  leave  the  matters  in  dispute  between  the  two  governments  to 
the  adjustment  of  commissioners  appointed  for  the  purpose.  It  is  hoped 
that  Mr.  Chatfield's  course  was  not  authorized  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, and,  though  it  was,  that  this  as  well  as  the  other  points  at  issue 
ia  Central  America  between  thC'TTnited  States  and  Great  Britain  will 
be  amicably  settled  in  Walshington  by  the  new  minister^  Sir  Henry 
Bolwer. 

On  the  4th  of  December,  the  members  of  the  thirty-first  Congress 
assembled  at  Washington,  but  they  being  divided,  not  into  two  parties 
as  usual,  but  into  some  three  or  four,  having  diverse  and  irreconcilable 
views,  it  was  found  at  first  impracticable  to  choose  a  Speaker.  Nearly 
three  whole  weeks  were  spent  in  unavailing  ballotings  for  a  presiding 
officer,  and  it  was  only  on  Saturday,  the  2lst,  that,  on  the  sixty-third 
ballot,  a  Speaker  was  chosen.  It  is  probable  that  a  large  majority  of 
the  public,  who  oould  but  partially  share  the  feeling  of  the  members, 
would  rather  have  seen  any  member  of  the  house  diosen  to  the  office, 
than  longer  to  have  witnessed  the  humiliating  spectacle  of  the  incapa- 
city of  the  national  legislature  to  take  the  first  step  in  organizing  itself 
as  a  deliberative  assembly^  and  thus  alarming  the  fears,  or  mortifying 
the  pride  of  the  friends  of  popular  government ;  and  calling  forth  the 
taunts  and  derision  of  its  efaemies. 

On  the  32d  of  December,  the  President's  annual  message  was  sent 

*  It  ha^  since  appeared,  by  the  pablication  of  the  treatjr,  that  the  cession  was  only 
for  eighteen  montns,  and  was  made  expressly  to  save  it  from  seiztire  <<  by  some 
foreign  inimical  power«"  Sach  a  cession,  it  is  presumed,  will  scarcely  be  defen4pd 
by  the  goternment  of  the  United  States. 
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to  both  Houses  of  Congress.  It  is  a  plain,  straight  forward,  business- 
like document,  exhibitin|;  very  succinctly,  but  in  sufficient  detail,  the 
condition  of  the  country  in  all  its  ^reat  relations,  foreign  and  domestic. 
It  holds  a  prudent  reserve  on  all  agitating  party  questions,  and  through- 
out it  breathes  a  spirit  of  moderation,  of  liberality,  and  of  amity  to- 
wards all. 

Rather  more  than  half  the  message  is  appropriated  to  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  United  States.  He  says  that  we  are  on  friendly  terms 
with  all  foreign  powers^  towards  all  of  whom  we  have  observed  a  strict 
neutrality.  He  adverts  to  the  late  alterations  in  the  British  navigation 
laws,  the  effect  of  which,  together  with  that  of  the  act  of  Congress  of 
March,  1817,  will  be  to  admit  British  vessels  into  the  ports  of  the 
United  States,  with  cargoes  of  the  productions  of  any  country,  on  the 
same  terms  as  to  duties  and  charges  as  yesseb  of  the  United  States, 
whose  ships  will  have  like  admission  into  the  ports  of  Great  Britain. 

The  sUght  interruption  to  the  diplomatic  mtercourse  between  the 
United  States  and  France,  he  remarks,  has  been  happily  terminated. 

The  purchase  of  a  war  steamer  in  the  United  States  by  the  German 
Empire,  which  had  been  permitted  by  the  late  administration  during 
the  armistice  between  that  Empire  and  Denmark,  is  noticed,  and  the 
course  pursued  by  the  present  administration,  as  detailed  in  the  pre- 
ceding number  of  this  journal,  is  briefly  stated.  Although  a  minister 
had  been  sent  from  the  United  States  to  the  German  Empire,  and  a 
minister  from  that  empire  had  been  accredited  here,  he  remarks  that 
no  such  govemnxent  as  that  of  the  German  Empire  had  been  defini- 
tively  constituted;  it  is  thought  that  no  auch  union  could  be  perma- 
nently established  without  the  co-opetation  of  Prussia.  If  it  should 
take  place,  then  it  would  become  necessary  to  withdraw  our  minister 
now  sent  to  Berlin ;  but  until  then,  there  is  no  necessity  to  continue  the 
mission  to  Frankfort.  The  minister  sent  thither  has  accordingly  been 
withdrawn. 

Having  heard  of  the  expedition  meditated  against  Cuba,  the  Presi- 
dent had,  in  conformity  with  the  act  of  April,  1818,  issued  a  prodama- 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  putting  a  stop  to  it. 

The  case  of  Rey,  the  foreigner,  who  had  been  clandestinely  seized 
in  New  Orleans  and  carried  off  to  Cuba,  is  noticed.  It  is  suggested 
that  as  there  is  no  punishment  for  abductions  of  this  character,  the  law 
should  be  amended. 

During  the  late  conflict  between  Hungary  and  Austria,  an  agent  of 
the  United  States  was  vested  with  the  power  of  recogni^ng  the  inde* 
pendencc  of  Hungary,  as  soon  as  she  had  established  a  permanent  go- 
vernment. The  United  States  did  not  in  any  way  interfere  in  the  con- 
test, but  it  seemed  right  that  the  Executive  should  take  the  first  fit 
occasion  of  expressing  the  lively  sympathies  of  the  American  people. 

The  claims  of  American  citizens  on  Portugal  had  been  earnestly 
pressed,  but  as  yet  without  effect.    The  distracted  condition  of  that 
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country  for  some  time  past  has  been  urged  as  a  prominent  cause  of  the 
delay.  The  subject  would  be  again  brought  before  Congress,  witb  a 
▼iew  to  more  decisive  measures. 

The  letters  of  credence  to  the  Charg6  d'Affaires  from  the  United 
States  to  Rome  had  not  been  delivered  while  the  papal  territory  was 
in  a  state  of  Evolution.  A  counter-revolution  has  since  taken  place, 
and  the  American  Charg&  waitff  to  see  a  permanent  government  esta- 
blished before  he  proposes  a  diplomatic  intercourse  with  it. 

Congress  are  referred  to  the  correspondence  between  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  Mexican  envoy  on  the  subject  of  the  protocol  to  the 
treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo.  The  commissioners  appointed  to  run 
the  boundary  line  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  had  entered 
on  that  duty  soon  after  the  time  prescribed  by  the  treaty,'  ^nd  had 
made  some  progress  in  the  work.  It  will  require  -a  further  appropri- 
ation. 

In  the  adjustment  of  the  claims  of  American  citizens  on  Mexico,  he 
recommends  the  employment  of  counsel  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  who  have  assumed  to  pay  those  claims. 

The  civil  war  in  Venezuela  has  at  length  been  brought  to  a  close. 
During  its  progress  the  rights  of  American  citiz^s  have  been  frequently 
violat^.  The  restoration  of  order  wiH  ebaUe  the  Venezuelan  govern- 
ment to  redress  these  wrongs,  as  well  Brothers  of  longer  standing. 

The  rapid  settlement  of  Oregon  and  California  give  new  importance 
to  our  relations  with  the  foreign  countries  lyiug  on  the  Pacific,  be- 
tween whom  and  our  settlements  on  the  Pacific  the  future  commercial 
intercourse  will  be  very  considerable.  It  is,  therefore,  desirable  td 
cherish  our  friendly  relations  with  those  countries.  The  same  libe- 
ral course  is  recommended  towards  all  other  American  States.  **  We 
may  often  kindly  mediate  in  their  behalf  j  without  entangling  ourselves 
in  foreign  wars,  or  unnecessary  controversies.  Whenever  the  faith  of 
our  treaties  with  any  of  them  shall  require  our  interference,  we  must 
necessarily  interpose.'* 

A  convention  has  been  negotiated  with  Brazil  for  the  satis^tion  of 
American  claims  on  that  government. 

The  laws  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  it  is  suggested,  re- 
quire amendment.  That  odious  traffic  is  still  carried  on  in  vessels  built 
in  the  United  States,  which,  purchased  by  foreigners  abroad,  are  able 
to  prosecute  their  voyages  to  the  coast  of  Africa  by  means  of  the  tem- 
porary sea-leUer  they  obtain  from  the  American  consul  abroad.  Con- 
gress is  invited  to  adopt  a  course  which,  preventing  such  abuses  of  the 
national  flag,  should  leave  the  benefits  meant  to  be  extended  to  na- 
vijgation  and  commerce  unimpaired. 

As  there  is  no  prospect  of  a  reunion  of  the  five  States  of  Central 
America,  separate  treaties  have  been  negotiated  with  several  of  them. 
One  has  been  made  with  the  State  of  Nicaragua,  by  which  both  go- 
vernments pledge  themselves  to  protect  a  company  who  have  con- 
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tracted  with  Nicaragua  to  connect  by  a  canal,  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans.  AU  other  nations  are  invited  to  make  similar  sti* 
pulations.  They  will  all  enjoy  the  right  of  tranat  on  paying  the  same 
rate  of  toll.  The  territory  through  which  the  canal  shall  pass>  should 
be  exempt  from  all  foreign  power  or  contrd. 

The  routes  across  the  Isthmus  at  Tehuantepec  and  Panama  also 
deserve  consideration.  The  negotiator  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Mexico  was  instructed  to  offer  a  -large  sum  for  the  right  of  way  at 
Tebtautepec,  but  the  offer  was  not  accepted  by  Mexico,  probably  in 
consequence  of  a  previous  contract  for  the  same  object.  The  offsr 
would  not  be  renewed,  because  such  a  communication  should  be  the 
common  right  of  all  nations,  in  which  case  a  reasonable  toll  to  those 
who  constructed  the  work  would  be  sufficient  to  induce  individual 
enterprise,  to  undertake  and  complete  it.  The  benefits  which  would 
accrue  to  Mexico  from  the  canal  would  sufficiently  remunerate  her. 

The  railroad  about  to  be  constructed  at  Panama  will  be  protected 
under  the  late  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  New  Grenada. 
He  adds^  that  we  should  encourage  every  practicable  route  across  the 
Isthmus. 

.  The  destiny  of  the  Sandwich  islands,  as  the  President  well  observes, 
is  on  many  accounts  interesting  to  us.  We  could  not  be  indifferent 
to  their  passing  under  the  dommion  of  a  forei^  power,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  no  nation  will  deprive  then\  of  their  indepepdence.  Though 
he  does  not  mention  the  late  outrage  of  a  French  frigate  on  their  inde- 
pendence, with  the  seeming  sanction  of  the  French  consul-general,  he 
plainly  meant  to  allude  to  it. 

Passing  then  to  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  country,  he  states  the 
receipts  into  the  treasury  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  to  be  $48,830,- 
097.50  in  money,  and  in  funded  treasury  notes,  $10,833,000,  making 
an  aggregate  of  $59,663,097.50.  The  expenditures  in  the  same  time 
were[^46,798,667.82,  and  in  treasury  notes  funded,  $10,833,000— 
making  an  aggregate  of  $57,631, 667.82« 

According, to  rae  accounts  and  estimates  of  the  treasury  department, 
there  will  be  deficits,  occasioned  by  the  Mexican  war  and>treaty,  in 
1850  and  1851,  amounting  tof^ther  to  $16,375,214.39.  He  recom- 
mends Congress  to  give  authority  to  borrow  the- sum  required  to  cover 
the  whole  deficit,  which,  he  remarks,  is  exceeded  by  the  extraordi- 
narf  expenses  of  the  Mexican  war  and  the  purchase  of  California. 

He  recommends  a  revision  of  the  present  tariff^  and  that  it  should 
be  so  modified  as  to  mcrease  the  revenue.  He  do^  not  doubt  the  right 
or  duty  of  Congress  to  encourage  domestic  industrv,  and  he  looks  ^^  to 
the  adoption  of  a  system  which  may  place  home  labour,  at  last,  on  a 
sure  and  permanent  footing,"  and  by  due  encoutti^ment  to  manufac- 
tures, ^  give  a  new  and  increased  stimulus  to  agriculture."  For  the 
furtherance  of  these  objects  be  earnestly  recoo^nends  a  system  of  spe- 
cific duties. 
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The  question  of  continuing  the  sub-treasury  system  is  submitted  to 
the  i^isdom  of  Congress^  with  a  suggestion  that,  if  it  is  continued,  fur- 
ther modifications  of  it  appear  to  be  indispensable, 

He  recommends  the  establishment  of  an  agricuUural  bureau,  to  be 
connected  with  the  department  of  the  interior;  no  direct  aid  having  as 
yet  been  given  by  the  general  govemment  to  this  '*  leading  branch  of 
domestic  industry.'* 

Having  stated  that  the  people  of  California  had  probably  by  this 
time  formed  a  constitution  and  state  government,  and  would  soon  ll)>ply 
for  admission  into  the  Union,  he  recommends  their  application  to  the 
favourable  consideration  of  Congress.  The  people  cif  New  Mexico  are 
Ukelj  to  make  a  similar  application.  He  suggests  to  Congress  that  by 
awaiting  the  action  of  tlu)se  communities,  *^  causes  of  uneasiness  may 
be  avoided.*'  He  deprecates  the  introduction  of  topics  of  a  local  cha- 
racter, and  repeats  the  solemn  warning  of  ^*  the  most  illustrious  of  his 
predecessors,'  against  furnishing  ^^any  ground  for  characterizing  par- 
ties by  geographical  discriminations." 

A  coflector  had  been  appointed  for  San  Francisco^  under  the  act  of 
Congress  of  last  session.  Before  his  arrival,  duties  bad  been  collected 
under  the  military  authority  previously  established.  Congress  is  re- 
commended to  confirm  these  collections,  and  to  appropriate  the  money 
for  the  improvement  of  the  rivers  and  harbors  of  the  territory. 

Measures  had  been  taken  for  the  coast  survey  of  Oregon,  and  for 
ascertaining  the  proper  sites  for  light-houses  in  that  territory  and  in 
California,  now  so  urgently  required. 

Indian  agencies  have  been  transferred  from  Upper  Missouri  and 
Council  Bluffs  to  Santa  Fe  and  Salt  Lake;  and  sub-agents  have  been 
appointed  for  the  Gila^  the  Sacratiiento,  and  the  San  Joaquin  rivers. 
Farther  legal  provisions  are  required  for  the  extension  of  our  system  of 
Indian  intercourse  over  the  new  territory. 

The  establishment  of  a  branch  mint  in  California  is  recommended. 
So  is  the  organization  of  commissions  to  decide  upon  the  validity  of 
land  titles  in  California  and  New  Mexico.  Provision  should  also  be 
made  for  the  establishment  of  offices  of  surveyor-general  in  New 
Mexico,  California,  and  Oregon,  and  for  the  conveying  and  bringing 
into  market  the  public  lands  m  those  territories.  They  should  be  dis- 
posed of  on  liberal  terms,  which  should  be  especially  favourable  to  the 
early  emigrants.  He  recommends  a  geological  and  mmeralogical  ex- 
ploration of  the  principal  mineral  deposits  in  California,  in  connexion 
with  the  linear  surveys }  and  that  the  mineral  lands  be  divided  mto 
small  lots,  to  be  sokl  ot  leased,  so  that  a  permanent  property  may  be 
acquired  in  them. 

The  great  mineral  wealth  of  California,  and  the  convenience  of  its 
ports  and  harbours,  as  well  as  those  of  Oregon,  for  commerce,  will 
soon  create  large  and  prosperous  communities  on  our  Pacific  coast-  It 
is,  therefore,  important  that  a  line  of  communication  should  be  opened 
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within  the  territory  of  the  United  States  from  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific*  Public  opinion,  as  indicated  by  *^  large  and 
respectable  conventions"  recently  held  at  Memphis,  in  Tennessee, and 
St.  Louis,  in  Missouri,  points  to  a  railroad  as  best  meeting  the  wants 
and  wishes^f  the  country.  The  great  importance  of  such  a  commu- 
nication, as-well  as  its  enormous  cost,  recommend,  as  a  preliminary 
measure,  a  careful  survey  of  the  proposed  routes.  Early  appropriations 
to  continue  the  river  and  harbour  improvements  already  begun^  are  sug- 
gested. 

The  large  accessions  to  our  territory,  as  well  as  our  oblij^ations  un- 
der the  Mexican  treaty,  make  an  addition  to  our  military  force  expe- 
dient. He  commends  to  the  notice  of  Congress  the  views  of  the  se- 
cretary of  war  on  the  incpnvenience  of  the  rank  heretofore  eiven  to 
brevet  and  staff  commissions,  and  on  the  expediency  of  providing  for 
retiring  disabled  officers,  as  well  as  an  asylum  for  the  superannuated 
or  infirm  of  the  rank  and  file.  The  present  naval  force  is  as  large  as 
IS  admissible.  The're^organization  of  the  navy,  according  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  secretary  of  that  department,  is  recommended,  as  well 
as  his  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  **  retired  list "  for  disqualified  of- 
ficers, and  for  the  employment  of  war  steamers. 

The  efforts  to  extend  post-office  and  mail  accommodations  to  Oregon 
aifd  California,  according  to  the  act  of  Congress  of  last  session,  have 
hitherto  proved  ineffectual,  from  the  high  price  of  i^ents  and  labour  in 
California.    Further  legal  provision  is  necessary  on  the  subject. 

A  further  reduction  of  postage  on  letters  is  recommended.  The  late  . 
^stal  treaty  with  Great  Britain  is  noticed,  as  is  also  the  performance 
of  the  duties  of  the  census  board  appointed  by  the  act  of  Congress  of 
March  last.  The  interests  of  the  city  of  Washington  are  especially 
recommended  to  Congress,  to  whose  care  they  are  assigned  by  the  con- 
stitution. 

In  conclusion,  he  refers  to  the  qualified  negative  which  the  constitu- 
tion confers  on  the  P(^sident,  and  which  he  says  he  shall  consider  it 
his  duty  never  to  exercise  except  ^^in  the  extreme  cases  contemplated 
by  the  fathers  of  the  republic."  He  dwells  on  the  value  of  the  Union, 
upon  the  preservation  of  which  depends  ^'  Our  own  happiness,  and  that 
of  countless  generations  to  come;"  and  however  assailed  or  threatened, 
he  says  he  should  use  all  the  powers  confided  to  him  to  maintain  it  in 
its  integrity. 

Many  of  the  preceding  views  were  more  fully  exhibited  and  enforced 
by  the  reports  of  the  several  departments.  It  appeared  by  that  of  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  that  the  probable  receipts  into  the  treasury 
for  the  year  preceding  the  1st  of  July,  1850,  together  with  the  balance 
in  the  treasury  July  1, 1849,  would  be  $37,8^,464.23,  Jind^  the  ex- 
penditures in  the  same  time  would  be  $43,651,585.94,  leaving  a  defi- 
cit 1st  July,  1850,  of  $5,828,121.66;  and  that  the  amount  received, 
for  the  year  ending  July  1, 1851,  (including  the  balance  in  the  trea- 
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sury,)  wouM  be  !!(34,450,000,  and  the  expenditnres  in  the  same  time 
would  be  a&44,997,092.73,  leaving  a  further  deficit  of  $10,547,092.73, 
loaldng  the  whole  deficit  upwaid  of  16  millions,  to  raise  which  a  loan 
is  recommended.  The  whole  amount  of  the  public  debt  be  states  to  be 
$64,704,693.71 .  , 

The  secretary  discusses  at  some  length  the  mooted  nuestion  whether 
Congress  has  the  power  under  the  constitution  of  regulating  commerce 
jrpose  of  encouraging  domestic  industry, 
lave  the  power,  and  that  it  is  wise  and 
:ices  in  detail  (he  several  drcumstances  of 
ble  or  unfavourable  to  the  productions  of 
le  latter,  he  thinks  that  duties  should  be 
;h  to  afford  substantial  and  sufficient  en- 
idustry,  provide  for  the  necessary  increase 
e,  and  ensure  the  permanence  and  stabili- 

d  by  him  to  thie  exiting  t^iriff  are,  1st, 
les  similar  to  our  own  staples,  as  on  col- 
tt,  coal,  woollens,  iron,  and  hemp.  2.  A 
1  bethinks  are  more  easily  assessed,  more 
e  equal,  and  less  exposed  to  frauds.  3. 
Talorem  duties  are  retained,  they  shoufd 
be  estimated  according  to  the  market  value  in  the  principal  markets  of 
our  own  country  at  tbe  time  of  arrival.  4.  He  objects  to  laying  lower 
duties  upon  Don-enumerated  than  on  enumerated  articles,  as  inviting  to 
attempts  at  disguise,  and  &vouring  controversy  and  litigation;  todlSe- 
rent  rates  of  duty  on  manufactures  of  the  stime  materials;  and  lastly,  to 
higher  duties  on  the  raw  material  than  on  tbe  articles  manufactured  of 
it.  For  reasons  given  at  length,  the  secretary  thinks  that  the  ware- 
housing system  has  not  been  beneficially  fell  in  the  general  business  of 
the  country,  and  that  its  practical  operation  is  "  a  retilm  to  the  system 
of  credit  upon  duties,  under  a  new  name  and  form." 

Several  inconveniences  of  the  sub-treasury  are  pointed  out,  to  al- 
leviate which  some  modifications  of  Ihelaw  are  suggested.  A  revision 
of  the  laws  regulating  tbe  coasling  trade  is  recommended,  so  that  it 
may  be  relieved  from  soma  necessary  embarrassments  and  delays,  and 
subjected  to  modifications  suited  to  its  altered  character  of  late  years. 

In  July  last,  the  number  of  light-houses  was  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight,  and  of  floating  lights  thirly-twp.  Of  these,  sixty-one  are  on  the 
northern  lakes  and  tbe  river  St.  Lawrence. 

Details  are  given  relative  to  the  structure  of  custom  houses,  and  ma- 
rine hospitals,  in  the  diflerent  States. 

The  report  of  the  newly  created  "Home  Department,"  or  the  "De- 
partment of  tbe  Interior  — for  it  is  designated  both  ways  in  the  act 
of  Congress — was,  from  being  the  first  of  its  kind,  regarded  with 
peculiar  interest.     On  its  Brst  topic,  the  public  buildings,  various  sug- 
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gestions  were  made  for  the  repair  or  preservation  of  the  national  edi- 
nces  at  the  seat  of  government,  it  appearm^  that  much  of  the  stcme 
hitherto  used  is  liable  to  disintegrate,  by  which  the  buildings  are  des- 
tined to  an  early  decay,  unless  chemical  science  should  suggest  some 
means  of  preserving  it,  for  which  object  a  series  of  experiments  is  recom- 
mended. In  the  notice  of  the  patent  office,  it  is  stated  that  there  is  a 
large  surplus  fund,  derived  from  the  fees  paid  for  patents,  which  the 
sec££tfinpy  suggests  should  be  applied  ^'  to  the  encouragement  of  the  in- 
ventive arts/'  and  "  to  reward  successful  inventors/' 

The  establishment  of  an  agricultural  bureau  by  Congress  is  recom- 
mended, on  the  plan»  adopted  by  the  French  and  the  Belgian  govern- 
ments. 

In  the  pension  office  it  appears  that  the  whole  number  of  invalid 
|)ensions  now  on  the  list  is  4,115.  The  number  of  claims  for  bounty 
land  warrants  filed,  and  to  be  filed,  is  103,000. 

It  appears,  by  the  report  of  the  commissioner  of  the  general  land  of- 
fice, that  the  quantity  of  land  sold  in  the  first  three  Quarters  of  1848  was 
1,418,240  acres,  and  in  the  first  three  quarters  of  1849  it  was  887,206 
acres,  showing  a  decrease  of  561,034  acres.  The  amount  located  on 
bounty  warrants,  in  the  first  three  quarters  of  1848,  was  1,525,200 
acres,  and  in  the  first  three  quarter?  of  1849,  was  2,496,560  acres, 
showing  an  increase  of  971,360  acres,  from  which  if  the  decrease  in 
the  number  of  acres  sold  for  cash  be  deducted,  an  increase  of  the  joint 
sales  and  locations  in  three-fourths  of  the  current  years  is  416,325, 
which  is  con]sidered  ^Ho  mark  the  increase  of  agricultural  migration." 
The  whole  number  of  claims  for  bounty  lands,  not  yet  satisfied,  are 
estimated  to  require  9,631,200  acres;  and  as  the  bounty  land  warrants 
are  received  in  the  place  of  money  in  the  ordinary  safes  of  land,  the 
receipts  in  cash,  from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands^  will  be  compara- 
tively small,  until  the  bounty  warrants  are  exhausted^  The  secretary 
thinks  they  will  be  probably  absorbed,  at  the  farthest,  in  three  years. 

Details  are  given  respecting  the  geological  explorations  and  surveys 
of  the  public  mineral  lands  m  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa.  To  ex- 
tend the  laws  for  the  disposition  of  the  public  lands,  to  Oregon,  Cali- 
fornia and  New  Mexico,  it  will  be  necessary  to  negotiate  treaties  with 
the  Indian  tribes  claiming  title  to  the  land,  to  a|^int  a  surveyor- 
general,  and  establish  land  offices  in  each  territory,  and  create  judicial 
commissions  to  examine  and  settle  land  titles  in  New  Mexico  and  Calir 
fornia. 

On  the  subject  of  the  gold  mines  in  CaKfomia,  the  report  is  very 
copious.  It  states  that,  under  the  laws  of  Spam,mmes  of  the  precious 
metal  did  not  pass  by  a  grant  of  the  lands  which  contained  them,  but 
the  same  were  reserved  to  the  C^rown.  It  b  believed  that  the  same 
policy  was  adopted  by  Mexico  after  her  independence,  in  which  case 
these  mines  are  now  the  property  of  the  United  States,  though  they 
may  be  on  the  lands  formerly  granted  to  in£viduals.    By  far  the  larger 
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part,  however,  of  those  mines  are  on  lands  which  haye  never  been 

f  ranted,  and  are,  therefore,  unquestionably  the  property  of  the  United 
tates.  These  are  now  exposed  to  the  unmolested  mtrusion  of  all  per- 
sons, foreigners  as  well  as  citizens,  who  make  no  remuneration  for  the 
large  amount  of  gold  they  find.  In  order  that  ^  this  rich  deposit  of 
mineral  wealth  should  meet,  in  process^  of  time,  (he  heavy  expenses 
incurred  in  its  acquisition,  the  secretary  recommends  that  those  vuneral 
lands  be  sold  or  leased,  on  condition  that  all  the  gold  found  on  them 
shall  be  carried  to  the  branch  mint  to  be  established  in  California,  a 
portion  of  which  shall  be  paid  to  the  United  States  by  way  of  rent  or 
seignorage.  For  the  lands  which  contain  surface  depo$ites  of  gold,  be 
thinks  leases  will  be  preferable  to  sales..  As  the  market  price  of  gold 
bullion  in  California  has  been  but  sixteen  dollars  per  ounce,, which  is 
more  than  two  dollars  less  than  its  real  value,  which  be  thinks  is  more 
than  one^half  of  the  amount  that  ought  to  be  reserved  as  rent,  the 
profit  from  coining,  he  supposes,  would,  to  those  who  held  bullion,  in- 
duce them  to  carry  it  to  the  mint,  and  pay  the  rept  to  the  public.  The 
property  of  the  United  States  in  the  mmes  of  quicksilver,  which  are 
Icnown  to  exist  ia  Californiaj  is  on  the  spme  footing  as  its  property  in 
thegold  mines. 

The  importance  of  a  direct  communication  overland  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  is  pointed  out  with  great  dearness  and  force  by 
the  secretary,  and  he  suggests  that  the  £idian  tribes,  through  whose 
country  the  proposed  raiS^road  would  pass,  should  be  paid  an  annual 
sum  for  the  right  of  way.  Theyjshould  also  be  paid  for  the  grasd  con- 
sumed and  the  game  destroyed  by  the  overland  emigrants  to  California. 
If  the  annuities  b^  paid  them  in  useful  articles,  and  implements  of  agri- 
culture, they  may  be  '^  turned  from  their  roving  habits  and  thirst  for 
war,  and  gradually  won  over  to  habits  of  agricuTiure  and  civilization." 
The  attention  of  Congress  is  called  to  the  Indian  tribes  in  Florida,  in 
Texas,  New  Mexico  and  California,,  where  agents  ought  to  be  ap- 

Eointed.  A  favourable  account  is  given  of  the  progress  made  in  civi- 
zation  by  ih%  tribes  permanently. settled  on  our  western  borders.  He 
recommends  an  increase  of  the  sum  annually  appropriated  for  the 
civilization  of  the  Indians,  especially  since  we  are  now  brought  into 
contact  with  so  many  more  than  heretofore. 

The  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy  gives  a  full  detail  of  the 
several  squadrons  in  active  service  both  at  home  and  abroad,  noticing 
the  ships  composing  each,  and  their  operations  during  the  past  year. 
The  principal  facts  then  noticed  are  as  foll6ws:  Contracts,  as  autho- 
rized by  the  acts  of  Congress,  for  three  steam-ships,  to  carry  the  mail 
between  Oregon  and  Panama,  and  for  th^  five  mail,  steamers  between 
New  York  and  Liverpool,  had  beep  duly  ipade.  Some  other  contracts, 
for  the  transportation  of  the  mail  by  sea,  and  for  an  iron  war  steamer, 
are  also  mentioned.  The  four  first-class  "sea-going  steam-ships,"  au- 
thorized by  the  act  of  Congress  of  March,  i847,  are  in  progress*, 
voi^  in. — DEC,  1849.  22 
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^  They  will  add  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  the  navy,  and  a  further  ad- 
dition to  the  naval  steam  Ibrce  is  strongly  urged. 

As  the  number  of  officers  of  the  higher  ranKs  in  the  navy  is  greater 
than  is  necessary,  a  reduction  is  recommended,  as  well  as  a  retired  list 
of  those  who  are  disqualified  for  active  service,  by  which  change  the 
other  officers  may  be  Icept  in  active  service,  so  necessary  to  give  them 
the  requisite  experience  and  professional  skill. 

The  attention  of  Congress  is  directed  to  the  naval  school  at  Anna- 
polis, as  of  great  value  in  preparing  officers  for  the  navy,  but  which, 
by  some  improvements  that  have  been  suggested,  may  be  made  much 
more  efficient. 

The  total  amount  drawn  from  the  treasury  duringvthe  fiscal  year, 
ending  June  30,  L849,  $18,167,906;56,  from  which,  if  a  deduction  be 
made  for  repayments,  the  sum  of  $16,898,542.97  is  the  expense  of  the 
navy  and  marine  corps,  together  with  all  objects  imder  the  control  of 
the  naval  department  for  the  year. 

Whenever  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  the  price  of  labour  in 
CaKfbroia  will  justify  it,  the  secretary  recommends  the  establishment 
of  a  navy  yard,  ai^  the  construction  of  a  dock  on  the  Pacific  for  the 
repair  and  refitting  of  oul*  pubKc  ships. 

The  value  of  stores  and  materials  on  hand  at  the  navy  yards  for 
naval  purpbses,  e'xclusive  of  ships  buildings  in  ordinary,  undergoing  re- 
pairs and  in  commission,  navy  yards  and  other  public  lands  required 
for  the  purposes  of  the  navy,  with  thei  r  improvements,  is  $9,853,921 .27." 

The  secretary  of  war  states  that  the  present  strength  of  the  army 
is  less  than  the  orgslnizations  provided  by  law.  The  desertions  have 
been  unusually,  great  in  California.  Out  of  1,200  troops  in  that  terri- 
tory, two-fifths  had  deserted  for  the  gold  mines  in  the  first  eight  months 
of  the  year.  Some  suggestions  are  made  to  check  desertion,  and  en- 
courage enlistment.  -An  increase  of  the  military  for9e,  suited  to  the 
great  extension  of  our  frontier,  and  its  increased  exposure  to  the  in- 
cursions of  predatory  Indian  tribes.  Ijiconveniet>ces  are  stated  to  have 
arisen  from  the  multiplication  of  brevet  commissions,  which  the  secre- 
tary suggests  should  be,  merely  honorary  distinctions,  without  an  in- 
crease of  pay,  except  in  special  cases.  ^The  inconvenience  resulting 
''from  the  anomalous  position  of  officers  holding  staff  commissions 
which  confer  rank,*'  is  also  pointcfl  out,  and  a  reuierly  sugfi:ested. 

The  adoption  of  some  rule  for  retiring  disable<l  officers,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  asylum  for  veteran  soldiers,  are  strongly  recom- 
mended. The  benefits  of  the  military  academy  at  West  Point  are 
warmly  eulogized. 

The  outrages  committed  by  the  Indians  in  New  Mexico  in  the 
course  of  the  present  year,  are  noticed,  together  with  the  regular  troops, 
aided  by  volunteers,  employed  in  suppressing  them* 

Details  are  given  of  the  disturbances  in  Florida ;  of  the  regular  force 
sent  for  the  defence  of  the  mhabitants^  of  the  surrender  of  the  Indian 
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murderers;  of  tbe  continued  efforts  to  remoye  the  Indians  still  remain- 
ing in  Florida  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi;  and  of  the  further  ticQc 
a^ed  by  the  Indians  for  deliberation  on  the  subject  of  their  removal. 

The  military  operations  for  keeping  the  Indians  within  the  limits  of 
Texas  in  checK,  and  the  release  of  many  citizens,  both  of  Mexico  and 
the  United  "States,  who  had  been  made  captiv^  by  the  Indians,  are 
also  detailed. 

Some  progress  bas  been  made  this  year  m  the  establishment  of  tbe 
line  of  military  posts  on  the  route  to  Oregon,  which  w?is  required  by 
the  act  of  May,  1845,  but  which  had  been  delayed  by  the  Mexican 
war. 

Aid  was  given  by  tbe  Indian  agents,  and  the  subsistence  department 
of  the  army,  to  the  overland  emigrants  to  California.  The  fortifica- 
tions on  the  Pacific,  which  will  be  indicated  by  the  engineers  now  em- 
ployed there  in  examinations  and  surve3rs,are  recommended  to  the  at- 
tention of  Congr,^. 

The  anomalous  condition  of  California  had  imposed  on  the  army  in 
that  territory  new  and  delicate  functions,  and  among  them  that  of  col- 
lecting duties  on  imports  until  the  arrival  of  the  officers  appointed  by 
the  treasury  department.  The  military  authorities  there  have  aided 
the  civil  functionaries  in  preserving  tranquillity.  Its  measures  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  approbation  of  Congress— reference  is  made  to  the  fuller 
details  given  by  the  several  bureaus  atti^ched  to  the  war  department. 

It  appears  by  tbe  report  of  the  Postmaster-General,  that  the  reve- 
nue of  the  post  offipe  for  the  last  yeal'  amounted  to  $4,905,176,  in- 
cluding $200,000  appropriated  for  mail  services  to  the  government. 
The  expenses  of  the  establishment,  in  the  samp  time,  were  §4,449,049. 
Of  the  money  received  for  postage,  more  than  four-fifths  was  on  let- 
ters, and  less  than  one-fif\h  on  pfimphlets  and  newspapers. 

There  has  been  a  great  reduction  in  the  expense  of  transporting  the 
mail  since  1845,  the  cost  then  being  eight  cents  and  one  mill  per  mile; 
but  under  the  operation  of  laws  passed  in  1845,  the  cost  was  reduced 
this  year  to  five  cents  sit  mills  per  mile.  The  number  of  mail  routes 
on  tbe  1st  of  July  last  was  4,943,  and  their  length  was  167,703  miles. 

The  average  annual  increase  of  the  postage  is  between  nine  and  ten 
per  cent.,  which  is  something  more  th?in  three  times  the  annual  in- 
crease of  the  population.  The  excels  may  be  referred  partly  to  the 
increase  of  wealth,  and  partly  to  the  advance  of  civilization. 

As  the  "postage  received  pays  the  whole  expense  of  the  mail  service, 
it  virtually  pays  the  cost  of  all  the  letters  and  papers  that  are  within 
the  franking  privilege.  The  postmasfter-general  thinks  that  if  the  pub- 
lic service  justifies  and  requires  this  privilege,  it  should  be  paid  for  out 
of  the  public  treasury,  as  other  branches  of  the  public  service,  sothat 
the  postage  on  letters  may  be  reduced  to  the  amount  that  is  merely 
sufficient  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  post  office  establishment.  The 
matter  now  franke4  by  the  diiferent  departments,  and  by  members  of 
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Congress^  would,  he  computes,  at  the  present  rates  of  postage,  annu- 
ally pay  nearly  $1,400,000,  But  without  interfering  with  the  frank- 
ing privilege,  he  considers  that  Congress  may  safely  abolish  the  ten 
cent  postage,  so  as  to  subject  all  letters  to  the  uniform  rate  o(  five 
cents,  whatever  may  be  the  distance. 

The  railroad  ser\'ice  now  extends  to  6,138  miles,  and  is  constantly  in- 
creasing. The  cost  of  this  mod^  of  transportation  is  greater  than  any 
other,  yet  it  may  yield  a  greater  return,  as  the  mail  is  now  annually 
transported  by  these  routes  5,749,040  miles,  out  of  the  whole  amount 
of  42/549,06^  miles,  or  more  than  one-eighth,  while  the  length  of  its 
routes,  6,123  miles,  is  not  one  twenty-seventh  part  of  the  length  of  all 
the  routes— 167,703  miles* 

The  mail  is  now  carried,  or  soon  will  be,  in  steam  ships  between 
New  York  and  Bremen,  by  way  of  Southampton ;  between  Charleston 
and  Havana;  between  New  York  and  New  Orleans;  between  Havana 
and  Chagres;  between  Panama,  and  California,  and  Astoria;  and  be- 
tween New  York  and  Liverpool.  Thirteen  war  steamers  carry  the 
mail  on  a  part  of  these  lines,  the  expense  of  which  is  greater  than  the 
postage  received  on  them  can  support.  The  postmaster-general  hopes, 
therefore,  that  their  annual  charge  will  not  continue  to  be  drawn  from 
the  treasury,  as  is  now  done. 

The  effect  of  the  postal  treaty  concluded  with  Great  Britain  is,  that 
letters  on  which  the  postage  is  pre-paid,  pass  through  the  mails  of  the 
two  countries  ^^in  the  same  manner  as  if  those  countries  were  one." 
What  one  country  receives  for  the  other  i^  at  stated  times  accounted 
for  and  settled. 

California  has  had,  as  yet,  but  to  a  small  extent,  the  accommodation  of 
post  offices,  m  consequence  of  the  high  price  of  labour  and  rent.  The 
great  extension  of  business  in  this  department  requires  an  additional 
number  of  clerks.  In  1837,  th6  oumber  of  po^  offices  ^vas  11,767 ; 
it  is  now  17,164.  The  number  of  quarterly  returns  was  then  48,000; 
it  is  now  73,000.  The  number  of  mail  contractors  was  then  1,682 ;  it 
is  now  4,180.  The  length  of  the  mail  routes,  which  is  now  167,863 
miles,  was  then  but  141,242  miles. 

It  appears  from  the  official  reports  of  the  treasury  department,  that 
for  the  year  ending  Jnne  30,  1849,  the  whole  amount  oT  imports  from 
the  United  States  was  $147,857,439,  and  the  exports,  in  the  same 
time,  were  $132,'666,955.     The  domestic  produce  consisted  of 

The  products  of  the  sea,  -  ^  $2,547,654 

«         of  the  forest,  -  -  5,917,994 

^         of  agriculture,  -  -  ^       111,079,358 

"         of  manufactures,  -  -  10,798,473 

The  residue  of  the  exports  consisted  of  foreign  produce,  or  of  arti- 
cles not  enumerated. 

The  whole  tonnage  of  the  United  States,  registered  and  enrolled, 
amounted,  on  the  30th  of  June  last,  to  3,334,015  tons. 
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The  number  of  vessels  built  in  the  United  States,  iu  the  same  time^ 
was  1547.    Their  tonnage  was  256,577.   . 

From  the  relative  strength  of  parties  in  Congress,  and  the  tempfer 
already  manifested  by  them  in  the  house  of  representatives  in  the  elec- 
tion of  a  speaker,  the  prospecit  of  the  present  session  \9  a  glooimy  one^ 
and  threatens  to  realize  the  worst  anticipations  formed  of  it.  But  we 
see  no  advantage  in  shutting  our  eyes  to  it.  By  wiitching  the  signs 
of  the  approachmg  tempest,  we  neither  increase  nor  lessen  its  force,  but 
-we  may  be  better  able  to  elude  or  resist  it. 

It  i^  now  clear  that  there  is  a  majority  in  both  houses  of  Congress 
opposed  to  the  administration,  by  which  its  action  may  be  impeded  and 
even  embarrassed :  this,  however,  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  eyil  with 
■which  we  are  threatened.  The  principal  questions  On  which  the  par- 
ties are  likely  to  be  divided,  are,  1.  That  of  protecting  manufactures. 
2.  The  adoption  of  specific  in.  preference  to  ad  valorem  duties.  3. 
The  warehousing  system.  4.  The  sub-treasury.  5.  The  admission 
or  exclusion  of  slaves  in  the  newly  acquired  territories;  and  Q.  The 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

On  all  these  questions,  except  the  two  last,  the'defeated  party  will 
acquiesce  with  that  loyal  deference  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  habitually  show  to  the  will  of  the  majority;  but  on  the  ques- 
tions relative  to  slavery,  the  case  is  different.  On  these  the  parties 
disagree  about  those  first  principles  which  are  equally  independent  of 
majorities  and  minorities ;  and  that  course  which  the  majority  feel 
themselves  bound  to  pursue,  the  minority  regard  as  an  infraction  of 
their  rights^  With  this  radical  difference  of  parties,  who  have  no  um- 
pire to  refer  to,  the  union  of  these  states,  and,  perhaps,  the  practica- 
bility 0^  self-government,  will  be  subjected  to  their  severest  test.  If 
no  plan  ef  compromise  can  be  adopted,  either  expressly  or  silently,  and 
both  parties  obstinately  adhere  to  the  ground  they  have  taken,  we 
can  see  no  alternative  but  an  open  rupture^  to  be  terminated  either  for- 
cibly by  the  power  of  the  strongest,  of  quietly  by  separation ;  which, 
it  may  be  remarked,  will  only  defer,  but  not  prevent  the  same  con- 
tests by  violence. 

Agamst  this  reckless  conflict  of  the  passions,  there  are  some  conser- 
vative influences  which  may  be  sufficient  to  preserve  to  these  states 
the  blessings  of  union,  peace,  safety,  and  happitiess.  In  the  first  place, 
every  reflecting  mind  is  aware  that  all  we  most  dearly  prize  in  our  po- 
litical institutions  is  dependent  on  the  union ;  that  thie  natural  and  in- 
evitable consequences  of  its  dissolution  must  be  perpetual  disputes  and. 
occasional  wars  between  neighbouring  states;  increaised  taxation  to 
build  fortifications  and  support  standing  armies,  and,  finally,  a  great 
diminution  of  civil  freedom,  and  the  subiection  of  the  weaker  states  to 
the  stronger.  These  considerations  will  induce  men  of  both  parties, 
who  have  influence  as  well  as  patriotism,  to  surrender  the  pride  of 
opinion,'and  even  to  make  some  concession  of  right,  to  avert  the  great- 
est of  national  calamities.    Then  again,  of  the  several  questions  which 
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divide  the  two  great  parties  of  the  countrj",  the  majority  on  one  does 
not  consist  of  the  same  individuals  as  the  majority  of  another,  so  that 
the  political  sympathies  on  one  question  may  be  counteracted  by  the 
political  antipathies  on  another,  and  the  parties,  on  the  most  delicate 
and  .dangerous  questions,  be  thus^  brought  more  nearly  to  that  equili' 
brium  which  is  noost  favourable  to  compromise.  May  they  prove  suffi- 
cient instruments  to  continue  that  unmatched  course  of  prosperity  which 
Providence  hais  hitherto  bestowed  on  us.         . 


MEXICO,  &c.    • 

Notwithstanding  the  encouraging  view  taken  of  the  Mexican 
finances  by  President  Herrera  in  July  last,  the  general  government 
&(till  has  its  pecuniary  difficulties,  to  which,  indeed,  now  that  money  is 
the  great  instrument  of  political  power,  as  well  as  works  of  utility,  all 
modern  states  are  more  or  less  exposed,  whether  they  be  rich  or  poor, 
weak  or  strong,  despotic  or  free;  and  to  avoid  which  is  oflen^tbe  most 
onerous  duty  of  their  statesmi^n.  In.  the  case  of  Mexico,  the  late  war 
naturally  lessened  her  resources,  and  increased  her  public  debt^t  In 
October  last,  Seilor  Elorriaf^o,  the  minister  of  state,  submitted  to  the 
legislature  a  plan  of  improvmg  the  public  credit,  of  which  the  princi* 
pal  features  ar^  as  folio wd: 

The  government  will  proceed  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  public 
debt — excluding  all  claims  which  are  not  brought  forward  by  a  given 
time. 

The  debts,  foreign  and  domestic,  shall  be  reduced  to  110  millions  c^ 
dollars,  bearing  an  interest  not  exceeding  6  per  cent. 

The  government  will  proceed  ta  make  retrenchments  and  ameliora- 
tions. 

It  will  aim  to  secure  an  income  of  $1,500,000,  besides  the  interest 
of  the  debt :  a  system  of  taxation  will  be  forthwith  adopted  to  meet  any 
deficiencythat  may  arise. 

It  shall  discharge  no  debt  with  any  particular  funds,  or  in  any  other 
respect  differeQt  from  the  arrangement  made  with  all  the  creditors  of 
the  state.         . 

It  shall  create  no  office,  make  sale  of  no  public  function,  or  assign 
any  higher  sals^ry  than  that  provided  by  law. 

It  shall  pay  no  higher  interest  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  monthly^ 
i^nd  this  only  for  sums  received  in  specie. 

The  government  shall  report  to  the  legislature  the  result  of  this  plan^ 
in  case  of  its  adoption,  in  the  session  of  1851  or  before. 

The  plan  was  substantiality  adopted^  and  in  pursuance  of  one  of  its 
prd visions,  the  pay  and  salaries  of  the  public  officers  have  been  gene- 
rally reduced.  The  executive  has  also  been  permitted  to  anticipate  as 
much  of  the  next  instalment  of  the  debt  due  from  the  United  States,  as 
would  be  necessary  to  meet  the  deficit,  estimated  at  $3,000,000. 
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It  is  understood  that  the  insurgents  in  Sierra  Madre  have  been  en- 
tirely quelled,  the  troops  sent  against  them  disbanded,  and  that  a  resto- 
ratipn  of  the  authority  of  governtnent  is  nearly  effected  throughout  the 
Mexican  States.  The  more  recent  disorders  in  the  States  of  Durango 
and  Coahuila  have  been  comparatively  ii^signiiicantf  As  crime  so  often 
goes  unpunished  in  Mexico,  they  are  disposed  to  try  the  penitentiary 
^l^em  as  a  remedy. 

The  war  between  the  whites  and  the  Indians  in  Yucatan  still  conti- 
nues. The  invincible  repugnance  manifested  by  the  Indians  to  submit 
to  the  Yucatecos,  has  sugg^ted  the  plan  of  dividing  Yucatan  into  two 
States,  the  capitals  pf  which  would  be  Merida  and  Campeadie:  which 
plan  is  now  agitated.  The  Xrtdians  who  now  desire  this  division,  will, 
xt  is  supposed,  put  themselves,  like  the  Mosquitos,  under  the  protection 
ef  Great  Britain. 


HAYTL ♦ 

In  Hayti,  the  new  dignity  of  the  Emperor  Soulouque  seems  to  have 
inspired  no  awe  in  his  neighbours  of  the  Dominican  republic,  whatever 
it  may  have  done  on  his  own  subjects.  In  a  grandiloquent  proclamation 
issued  in  November  by  the  Dominican  government,  it  avows  the  pur- 
pose no  longer  to  carry  on  a  war  of  defence,  but  to  seek  the  enemy 
**  at  their  own  threshold;"  and  they  notice  some  small  successes,  both 
on  sea  and  land,  since  thej  decided  on  offensive  war.  They  have  burnt 
one  town,  put  the  inhabitant^  of  another  to  flight,  and  have  captured 
a  schooner,  a  sloop,  and  silc  boats. 

The  new*  Emperor  proposes  to  protect  the  industry  and  the  purses 
of  his  subjects  by  assuming  the  monopoly  of  coffee,  their  principal  arti- 
cle of  export,  and  by  a  tariff*  of  prices  on  the  prmcipal  articles  of  im- 
port^ which  no  one  can  exceed  on  pain  of  impnsonment.  The  limited 
prices  are,  however,  exorbitantly  high,  and  perhaps^  his  majesty  expects 
to  make  a  greater  profit  on  the  coffee  he  monopolizes,  by  reason  of  the 
very  large  profits  he  has  allowed  to  iojyporters.  It  is  said  that  the 
price  he  pays  for  coffee  to  the  grower,  is  1|  of  a  cent  per  pound. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA.    , 

In  the  States  of  Central  America,  since  the  long-projected  commu- 
nication between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  through  their  country  seems 
about  to  be  effected,  there  has  })een  a  suspension  of  the  civil  wars  and 
commotions  from  which  they  have  never .  before  been  free  rince  their 
separation  from  Spain.  >  The  treatment  which  some  of  them  have  re- 
ceived from  the  British  authorities  on  the  Isthmus,  which  those  States 
believe  to  be  lawless  and  unjust,  and  which  certainly  was  contemptu- 
ous, have,  by  exciting  a  common  sympathy,  conduced  to  the  same  end. 
The  completion  of  the  proposed  eanal  would  not  only  give  a  new  im- 
portance to  their  country  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  but  would  add 
greatly  to  the  value  of  their  lands,  and  the  extension  of  their  commerce. 
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They  all  appear  to  be  very  friendly  to  the  United  States,  'which  both 
their  hopes  and  their  fears  induce  them  ta  cherish  as  their  natural  pro- 
tectors. It  seems  h^hly  probable  that  the  collisions  between  the  Ni- 
caraguans  a'nd  the  Mosqmto  Indians  about  the  right  to  the  navigation 
of  the  San  Juan,  and  the  hostile  proceedings  of  the  British  at  Grey- 
town  or  Sant  Juan  de  Nicaragua,  on  ^he  Atlantic,  and  at  Tigre  Is^nd 
on  the  Pacific,  will  soon  be  settled,  and  after  awhile  forgotten,  in  con- 
9equence  of  the  negotiation^  now  going  on  between  the  American  go- 
vernment and  the  British  minister  at  Washington. 


SOUTH  AMERICA,    ^ 

In  Venezuela,  though  Monagas  is  in  thQ  undisputed  authority  of  the 
government,  and  now  holds  his  ancient  rival  and  opponent.  Gen.  Paez, 
a  close  prisoner,  the  latter  still  appears  to  b^ve  many  friends,  and, 
judging  from  past  experience,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  civil 
commotions  which  have  so  frequently  and  so  long  agitated  this  country, 
will  be  renewed. 

Jn  the  South  Pacific  American  States,  there  have  been  lately  intes- 
tme  troubles  as  usual,  bat  in  Peru  the  contest  for  the  presidency  was 
settled  by  an  appeal  to  arms.  In  November,  the  Congress  confirmed 
an  arrangement  made  between  their  envov  in  London  and  their  credi- 
tors, by  which  the  debt^  of  1822  and  18^3  are  to  bear  an  interest  of 
4  per  cent.,  which  is  to  be  annually  increased  half  of  one  per  cent,  until 
1863,  from  which  time  it  is  to , be  6  per  cent.;  and  a  subsequent  debt, 
payable  in  1848,  is  to  bear  one  per  cent,  interest  until  18o2,  and  in- 
creasing as  before  until^l8S6,  it  is  then  to  bear  an  interest  of  three  per 
cent. 

In  the  Argentine  republic,  the  chief  subject  of  public  interest  re- 
cently has  been  the  offer  of  peneral  Rosas  to  resign  the  supreme  au- 
thority, and  the  vehement  opposition  ndade  to  his  proposal  by  the 
Buenos  Ayreans.  Whether  he  was  sincere  in  his  purpose  or  not,  there 
seems  to  be  little  doubt  thatg^e  will  retain  the  power  he  has  so  long 
and  so  energetically  wielded. 

It  is  rumoured  that  a  part  of  the  Emperor  of  Brazil's  wide-spread 
domain  is  to  be  allotted  to  his  son-in^aw,  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  and 
that  in  this  way  a  large  debt  due  from  his  Brazilian  majesty  to  Louis 
Philippe  is  to  be  qanceUed.  There  has  been  an  insurrection  at  Pernam- 
buco,  the  second  town  in  Brazil,  and  the  insurgents  refusing  the  terms 
of  the  amnesty  offered,  the  governor  of  the  province  was  preparing  to 
attack  them. 


EUROPE. 

The  year  being  about  to  close  let  us  take  a  coup  d\(eil  at  the  Euro* 
pean  continent.  •  \ 

When  we  recollect  the  political  condition  of  Europe  but  a  year  since, 
and  compare  it  with  its  present  state^  we  can  scarcely  believe  that  the 
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same  countries  can  present  such  a  contrast  within  that  brief  term ;  and 
the  commotions  of  1848,  which  ^ook  almost  every  state  of  Europe, 
seem  to  us  like  the  scenes  of  a  troubled  dream.  As  soon  as  a  Parisian 
mob  had  Overturned  monarchy  in  France,  backed  as  it  apparently  was, 
by  consummate  arts  of  state  poKcy,.and  an  obsequious  army  of  more 
than  300,000  men,  the  people  almost  every  where  else  determined  to 
assert  their  rights,  and  to  restrict  the  power  of  their  sovereigns  with- 
in the  narrowest  limits,  if  they  did  not  deprive  them  of  it  altogether. 
Then  we  saw  these  same  sovereigns,  whose  will  had  been  the  law  to 
their  people,  trembling  with  apprehension;  glad  to  surrender  one  half 
of  their  power  for  the  sake  of  retaining  the  rest;  affecting  to  yield 
"willingly  what  they  could  po  longer  withhold;  and  every  where 
sanctioning,  sometimes  even  tendering  constitutions  in  which  the  rights 
of  conscience,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  the  righti  of  self-legislation  and 
self-taxation  and  Universal  suffrage  were  recognised  as  unquestionable 
rights  of  the  people.  In  this  upheaving  of  society,  pow^r  and  its  or- 
dinary attendants  so  shifted  hands  that  the  haughty  tyrant  and  the 
cowering  slave  seemed  to  hav€  changed  places. 

When  the  storm  of  popular  enthusiasm,  to  which  every  thing  at 
first  gave  way,  had  spent  much  of  its  force,  and  men  found  that  their 
new-bom  liberty  had  not  realized  their  fond  expectations — that  poverty, 
and  crime,  and  the  bad  passions  of  man's  nature,  must  be  ever  produc- 
tive of  his  misery;  and  that  the  very  lore  of  civil  freedom,  which  in 
itself  is  so  elevfited  a  sentiment,  and  has  teally  produced  so  much  that 
is  pure,,  and  noble,  and  useful,  may  lead  its  reckless  votaries  to  the 
most  barefaced  injustice  and  the  most  atrocious  crimes — a  reaction  took 
place.  It  then  seemed  that,  in  the  frantic  spirit  of  innovation  engen- 
dered by  dvil  revolution,  the  approved  rules  of  law,  order,  and  morality, 
were  about  to  be  subverted;  and  that  the  rights  of  property,  which 
sets  all  the  machinery  of  civil  society  in  motion,  and  gives  it  endurance 
as  well  ais  life,  were  about  to  be  abrogated.  Then  it  was  that  the 
mass  of  the  French  nation  out  of  the  cities,  and  not  a  small  number 
within  their  limits,  became  alam!ied,  and  doubting  the  practicability  of 
the  liberal  schemes  of  policy  they  had  aimed  at,  they  determined  on  re- 
tracing their  steps  to  a  certain  pomt.  It  was  thus  that  they  preferred  for 
their  chief  magistrate,  one  who  was  connected  by  blood  and  natae  with 
him  by  whom  the  glory  of  France  had  been  raised  to  a  higher  point 
than  it  had  ever  before  reached,  and  who  was  known  to  have  inherited 
some  of  the  influence  of  his  uncle's  great  name.  The  very  ambition 
his  early  lifb  had  exhibited,  which  so  far  exceeded  his  talents  or  his 
circumstances,  and  which  tended  to  alienate  the  more  ardent  friends  of 
republicanism,  recommended  him  to  the  holders  of  property.  Around 
him,  therefore,  they  determined  to  rally ;  and  the  same  fears  of  the 
wild  excessses  of  the  Socialists  and  Bed  Republicans — the  one  as  un- 
fae«tating  in  their  ends,  as  the  other  was  unscrupulous  in  their  means — 
that  made  them  elect  him,  made  them  uphold  him  after  he  was  elected. 
In  his  constant  reference  to  the  necessity  of  law  and  order^  he  aims  to 
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keep  alive  these  fears,  and  thus  to  maintain  a  salutary  check  upon  the 
legislature,  who  are  aware  of  his  influence,  his  hopesand  his  views,  which 
though  they  do  not  approve,  they  dare  not  openly  resist,  lest  his  power 
should  be  thereby  strengthened,  and  his  ambitious  purposes  furthered. 
There  are,  however,  other  counteractions  to  the  President's  aspirations 
to  imperial  power  and  rank.  These  are  parties  which  respectively 
support  the  claims  of  the  two  branches  of  it  he  Bourbons.  So  far  as. 
checking  the  republican  spirit  is  concerned,  both  those  parties  go  faand- 
in-hand  with  Louis  Napoleon.  But  whenever  they  think  there  is  the 
shadow  of  a  chance  for  a  monarch  of  the  ^'  legitimate  race,''  they  will  be 
as  much  opposed  to  the  increase  of  the  power  of  the  president  as  are 
the  republieand  themselves.  But  for  these  counteractions,  it  is  likely 
that  Louis  Napoleon  would  ere  this  have  tried  the  strength  of  his  act- 
vantages,  and  made  more  unequivocal  demonstration  of  his  purposes. 
Affairs,  however,  seem  not  likely  to  so  on  much  longer  in  their  pre* 
sent  train ;  and  financial  difficulties  at  home,  or  foreign  wars,  may  calm 
the  fever  that  is  now  secretly  gathering  strength  to  manifest  itself,  and 
to  give  impulse  and  direction  to  a  new  revolution. 

Republicanism  in  Italy  and  Germany,  thus  deprived  of  the  counte- 
nance and  support  of  France,  was  shorn  of  more  than  half  its  strength. 
The  supporters  of  monarchical  power  in  these  countries,  being  in  pos- 
session of  office  and  authority,  familiar  with  the  e^rcise  of  power,  and 
supported  by  the  military  who  had  not  been,  as  in  France,  inoculated  with 
sympathy  for  the  cause  of  the  people  profited  by  the  change  they  so 
rejoiced  to  see,  and  were  soon  able  to  regain  all  they  had  lost.  The 
union  of  all  the  German  States^^that  plan  of  confederation  which  V99m 
to  combine  civil  freedom  with  national  grandeur,  has  fled  like  a  vision. 
The  sovereigns  of  Austria  and  Prussia  seem  to  be  reinstated  in  despotic 
power.  Hungary,  frustrated  in  her  heroic  efforts,  first  to  regain  her 
ancient  rights,  and  failing  in  that,  to  obtain  national  independence,  is 
about  to  be  reduced  lower  than  ever  in  the  scale  of  political  existence. 

Italy,  that  seemed  for  awhile  to  hafve  achieved  emancipation  from 
the  iron  rule  of  her  sovereigns,  foreign*  and  domestip,  is  agam  subjected 
to  arbitrary  power;  and  the  people  of  Sardinia,  Lombardy,  the  Papal 
States,  Naples  and  Sicily,  as  well  as  in  the  minor  States  of  that  beauti- 
ful  peninsula,  are  again  reduced  to  a  seemingly  hopeless  servitude. 

But,  after  all,  the  present  may  be  but  the  second  act  of  the  great 
drama  now  going  on  between  those  who  exercise  political  power  and 
those  who  feel  its  pressure;  and  in  the  chain  of  causes  and  efiects  now 
in  operation,  we  may  see  several  other  great  changes  before  the  same 
drama  is  concluded. 

Prussia  having  a  more  intelligent  population  than  any  other  part  of 
Germany,  the  measures  of  the  court  party  there  are  likely  to  be  nK>re 
moderate  and  guarded — to  wear  the  semblance  of  the  public  good, 
which  mankind  now  generally  regard  as  the  first  duty  of  every  ffovern- 
ment,  whatever  may  oe  its  form.  Perhaps,  too,  it  is  intended  that  the 
sentiment  of  German  nationality  as  well  as  the  love  of  civil  freedom 
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should  find  safe  vent  in  perfectbg  tbe  federal  constitution  which  the 
principal  German  States  have  submitted  to  the  rest,  and  the  provisions 
of  which  are  soon  to  be  under  deliberation. 

,In  Austria,  ds  the  army  is  larger,  more  uniformly  submissive  to  the 
government,  and  the  people  are  less  enlightened,  the  Etnperor  is  likely 
to  be  reinstated  in  his  former  power  in  every  part  of  his  dominions. 
In  Hungary,  indeed,  the  government  will  seek  to  extend  its  power; 
but  there  its  purposes  will  be  constantly  encountering  di$culty  so  long 
as  the  Hungarians  retain  the  memory  of  their  ancient  rights,  the  heroic 
self-devotion  by  which  those  rights  have  been  defended,  and  the  cruelties 
with  which  the  victors  have  marked  their  triumph.  When  in  Poland  a 
period  of  seventy-five  years  has  not  been  able  to  efface  the  remem- 
brance of  her  independence  and  her  wrongs,  who  oan  suppose  that  the 
Hungarians,  a  people  superior  in  intelligence,  can  be  soon  oblivious  of 
theirs?  Her  oppressors  show  their  fears  upon  this  subject,  by  their 
anxiety  that  Kossuth  and  his  brave  compatriots  should  be  delivered 
up.     Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  thef  separate  European  States. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  discontents  excited  in  Canada  by  the  bill  to  indemnify  the  suf- 
ferers in  the  late  insurrection,  though  much  mitigated,  have  not  yet 
passed  away,  and  the  project  to  which  they  gave  rise  of  annexation 
to  tbe  United  States,  still  has  its  advocates  and  supporters.  But  the 
petition  or  memorial  which  the  friebds  of  annezatibn  piit  forth,  gave 
rise  to  a  counter  memorial  which  was  signed  by  a  yet  greater  number  of 
names,  and  the  disaffection  seems  likely  to  pass  away  for  the  time,  with- 
out any  hsting  or  visible  effects.  The  removal  of  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment for  the  Canadas  from  MoQtreal  to  Toronto,  has  doubtless  contri- 
buted to  increase  the  disaffection  at  the  former  place. 

It  is  known  that  the  speculative  politicians  of  Great  Britain  have 
be^n,  for  some  time,  divided  on  the  question  whether  colonial  pos- 
sessions were' really  profitable  to  a  nation  or  not:  many,  of  late  years, 
insisting  that  they  do  not  repay  to  the  mother  country  the  cost  of  pro- 
tecting and  governing  ihem;  that  in  some  of  ^  them  the  expense  of  the 
nulitary  force  there  maintained  exoeeds  the  grosi  amoiirU  of  their  trade, 
and,  consequently,  must  be  equal  t^  many  times  the  profits  of  that 
trade.  Even  where  they  are  less  burdensome^  the  cost  of  defending 
them  is  considerable;  and  this  cost,  and  that  of  the  precautionary  mea- 
sures taken  to  secure  their  dependence  and  obedience,  so  largely  de- 
ducts from  the  profits  afforded  by  the  monopoly  of  their  trade,  as  to 
oiake  the  difference  comparatively  insignificant.  They,  moreover, 
multiply  the  chances  of  nvalship,  of  conflicting  interests,  and,  finally, 
of  war  with  other  nations;  and  they  distract  the  attention  of  statesmen 
which  should  be  concentrated  on  the  home  interests. 
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A  large  pordonj  probably  much  the  largest  portion  of  the  British 
nation,  are  not  converts  to  tbis  new  doctrine.  Multitudes  are  directly 
benefited  by  the  colonial  import  or  export  trade;  and  a  yet  greater 
number  regard  the  colonies  as  monuments  of  the  nation's  present  power, 
as  well  as  of  its  past  prowess,  and  none  of  these  ate  willing  to  sur- 
render certain  profit  or  glory  foi*  the  diance  of  lower^  taxes^  But  the 
present  ministry  belong  to  the  party  who  favour  these  economical 
views,  and  it  is  probably  the  influence  of  those  views,  as  much  as  a 
prudent  acquiescence  in  what  could  not  be  permanently  prevented, 
which  has  induced  the  ministers  to  intimate  to  the  colonial  authorities 
in  Clanada  that  if  the  people  of  that  country  really  desired  annexation 
to  the  United  States,  the  government  would  not  oppose  it. 

The  course  which  the  British  government  has  pursued  towards  the 
little  republic  of  Nicaragua  has  been  already  noticed.  If  its  purpose 
is  merely  to  share  in  the  proposed  communication  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific,  and  not  to  get  the  monopoly  of  the  commerce  that  will 
there  find  a  channel,  the  late  measures  of  their  Consul  General,  Mr. 
Chatfield,  will  be  disavowed.  It  will  make  no  further  opposition  to 
the  grant  made  by  Nicaragua  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  by 
,  which  the  projected  canal  will  be  open  to  all  nations  upon  equal 
terms;  and  it  will  aid  in  bringii^  about  the  same  great  result  by  ti^ty 
engagements  with  the  United  i^tates. 

If  the  British  government  h^  not  seemed  to  show  as  much  modera- 
tion and  forbearance  towards  the  petty  states  of  Nicaragua  and  Hon^ 
duras  as  became  a  great  and  powerful  nation,  it  has  acted  a  truly  noble 
part  in  supporting  Turkey  against  the  threatened  hostility  of  Russia ;  and 
if  we  complain  that  she  has  not  fulfilled  one  half  of  the  Roman  maxim 
of  magnanimity— parcere  subjectis — we  should  be  prompt  to  give  her 
credit  for  having  well  discharged  the  other — deheltare  superbos.  The 
British  ministry  as  well  as  the  British  people  have  manifested  the 
liveliest  sympathy  for  the  Hungarians  in  then*  late  glorious  struggle 
for  independence,  and  in  the  sad  consecjuenees  of  their  defeat ;  and  wh^i 
it  was  loiown  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  by  hi6  Envoy,  Prince 
Radzivil,  required  of  the  Turkish  Sultan  that  the  Hungarians  who  had 
sought  an  asylum  in  his  dominions  should  be  given  up.  Sir  Stratford 
Canning,  the  British  Minister  at  Constantinople,  Who  had  been  un- 
wearied in  his  efforts  to  serve  the  Hungarian  cause,  induced  the  Sultan 
to  resist  the  arrogant  demand,  by  the  assurance  that  he  would  probably 
have  the^  support  of  Great  Britain,  even  if  it  should  lead  to  war. 
France  was  induced  to  take  the  same  generous  course,  but  in  taking  it, 
her  President,  wishing,  perhaps,  not  to  make  an  ungracious  return  for 
the  personal  dvilities  of  the  Czar,  seemed  rather  to  follaw  than- to  lead. 

While  this  matter,  of  so  threatening  an  aspect  to  Turkey,  was 
pending,  the  Sultan's  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  put  the  following 
queries  to  the  British  and  French  Plenipotentiaries  then  at  Constanti- 
nople, to  which  their  answers  are  respectively  annexed: 
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1.  Do  tbe  treaties  of  Eutcbuck  and  Passarovitch  authorize  Russia 
and  Austria  to  demand  the  Hungarian  refugees? 

Answ.er.  No. 

2.  Would  the  refusal  by  Turkey  be  an  infraction  of  those  treaties? 
Aps.  It  would  not. 

3.  Would  those  powers,  in  consequence  of  such  refusal,  be  justified 
in  declaring  war  against  Turkey? 

Ans.  The  treaties  do  not  adpiit  of  such  a  construction,  aipd,  conse- 
quently, a  declaration  of  war  would  be  unjustifiable. 

4.  In  the  event  of  such  a  declaration  of  war,  would  England  and 
France  assist  Turkey  with  an  armed  force? 

Ans.  The  enyoys  cannot  guaranty  such  assistance  without  the  in- 
structions of  their  respective  governments. 

5.  Are  the  rcfiigees  claimed  by  tlussia,  the  subjects  of  Russia? 
Ans.  Some  of  them  may  be,  but  the  generality  of  them  are  not. 

6.  In  case  the  refusal  by  Turkey  should  interrupt  the.  peaceful  re- 
lations between  her  ^nd  the  other  powers,  would  France  and  England 
interpose  to  re-establish  harmony  between  them? 

Ans.  Yes. 

The  subject  being  taken  into  consideration  by  the  grand  council  of 
Tu^iJcey,  they  wer6  unanimous  in  refusing  to  dehver  up  tbe  Hungarian 
refugees;  but  as  Russia  seemed  disposed  to  insist  on  their  delivery, the 
English  fleet,  under  Admiral  Parker,  of  Seven  ships  of  the  line,  one 
frigate  and  three  ^team  ships,  which  bad  been  in  the  Levant  awaiting 
the  result  of  the  pending  negotiations,  were  forthwith  ordered  to  the 
Dardanelles.  Sir  Stratford  Canning  was,  moreover,  instructed  to  in- 
form the  Emperor  of  Russia  that,  in  case  of  his  rupture  with  Turkey, 
England  would  make  a  common  cause  with  her. 

In  the  great  number  and  vast  extent  of  tbe  colonial  possessions  of 
Great  Britain,  it  can  scarcely  ever  happen  that  all  of  them  should  be 
at  odce  prosperous  and  quiet.  The  discontents  and  disturbances  in 
Canada  have  been  alreaay  mentioned.  In  Jamaica,  and  some  of  her 
other  colonies  in  the  West  Indies  and  Guyana,  the  planters  still  feel  the 
eflPects  of  struggling,  under  the  disadvantages  of  dearer  and  insufficient 
labour,  against  the  cheaper  sugar  of  Cuba  and  Brazil.  The  exports 
of  those  colonies  to  Great  Britain  continue  to  decline,  and  their  estates 
proportionally  fall  in  value. 

A  very  different  cause  of  complaint  lately  arose  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  government,  by  way  of  lessening  the  expen$j2  of  their 
convict  system,  decided  on  sending  some  of  these  outcasts  of  society  to 
that  settlement.  But  on  the  arrival  of  the  ship  Neptune,  with  several 
hundreds  of  them,  in  the  month  of  September  last,  the  liveliest  com- 
motion was  excited  among  the  inhabitants,  and  tbey  determined  with 
one  voice  on  opposmg  their  admission  into  the  colony  at  all  hazards. 
At  a  general  meeting,  the  colonists  entered  into  "a  mutual  pledge" 
that  they  would  have  no  connexion  with  any  one  who  "would  assist  in 
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supporting  convict  felons/'  and  would  furni«h  no  supplies  to  the  public 
ships  of  war  so  long  as  the  Neptune  remained  in  the  bay.  They  in* 
sisted  that  the  Governor,  Sir  Harry  Smith,  should  send  back  the  con- 
victs without  suSering  them  to  land.  They  declared  in  their  pubGc 
address  that  the  convicts  '^must  not,  cannot,  shall  not  be  landed  in  the 
colony."  During  the  excitement,  the  mob  attacked  the  house  of  a  pub- 
lic officer,  and  committed  other  excesses,  whereupon  the  Governor 
issued  a  proclamation  in  which  he  stated  that  such  outrages  should 
b^  put  down  by  the  police,  and,  if  necessary ,  by  the  military^  The  excite- 
ment among  the  colonists  continuetdas^late  as  the  27th  of  October,  and  it 
is  said  that  the  convicts  are  to  be  transported  to  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
but  th^t,  in  consideration  of  the  extraordinary  privations  and  sufferings 
to  which  they  have  been  exposed,  most  of  them  will  be  liberated  wbeh 
they  arrive  at  the  place  of  their  final  destination.  Perhaps,  however, 
when  the  first  ebullitions  of  popular  feeling  have  passed  away,  the  colo- 
nists may  acquiesce  in  the  purposes  of  the  government.  The  colony  at 
the  Cape  contains  somewhat  more  than  100,000  whites,  half  Engli^ 
and  half  Dutch,  and  50,000  blacks. 

The  insurrection  in  Cephalonia  has  been  entirely  suppressed,  aad 
some  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  insurgents  have  been  executed  by  Cooi- 
missioner  Ward  under  the  authority  of  martial  law,  put  in  force  ^er 
the  insurrection.  •  The  British  government  consents  to  give  a  popular 
form  to  the  Ionian  legislaturei 

Among  the  questions  which  now  engage  (he  public  attention  in  Eng^ 
land,  the  most  prominent  seems  to  be  that  of  protection  to  the  agri- 
cultural interests.  The  policy  of  a  free  trade  in  grain  seems  to  have 
lost  some  of  the  popularity  which  procured  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws. 
While  the  agricultural  class  very  sensibly  feel  the  injurious  consequences 
of  the  competition  of  dheaper  corn  from  abroad  to  which  that  repeal 
subjects  them,  the  consuming  classes  appear  not  to  have  equally  felt 
the  correspondent  benefit.  There  has,  henoe,  been  some  reaction  in 
public  opinion,  and  public  meetings  are  now  held  throughout  the  king« 
dom  in  favour  of  protection.  It  is  even  said  that  the  members  of  the 
cabinet  are  divided  on  this  question,  and  that  a  part  of  them  are  now 
the  advocates  of  a  moderate  duty.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this 
change  is  one  of  those  oscillations  of  public  sentiment  which  great  re- 
forms in  national  policy  often  experience  before  their  final  success,  or 
whether  the  policy  of  protecting  domestic  corn  growers,  which  has 
been  assailed  and  defended  ever  since  the  days  of  Adam  Smith,  will 
continue  to  be  an  unsettled  question.. 

The  provisions  of  the  new  navjoration  act  have  been  reciprocated  by 
mbst  commercial  nations;  and  British  ships  will  be  admitted,  after  the 
1st  of  February,  into  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  Sweden,  Prussia, 
Hanover,  the  Hanse  Towns,  Denmark,  Russia,  the  Italian  States, 
Greece,  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  the  States  of  Central  and  South 
America,  on  the  same  terms  as  their  own  vessels. 
^    Parliament  is  expected  to  meet  caily  in  February. 
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It  seems  that  President  Bonaparte's  letter  to  his  aid-de-camp,  Gol. 
Ney,  in  August  last,  and  which  was  apparently  intended  to  conciliate 
the  confidence  of  the  republican  party,  manifestly  a  very  strong  one, 
and,  judging  by  the  elections,  now  on  the  increase',  did  not  meet  with 
the  approbation  of  his  c^bin&t ;  and  that  even  those  ministers  who  did 
not  much  object  to  the  tenor  of  the  letter  itself,  were  opposed  to  it? 
publication.  Thus  thwarted  ip  a  favourite  purpose  by  those  on  whose 
obs»equiousness  he  had  counted^  their  opposition  was  made  the  occasion 
of  an  entire  change  of  ministers.  This  took  place  in  October,  and  a 
new  ministry  was  forthyrith  appointed.  On  the  31st  of  October,  the 
President  informed  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  fact,  and  assigned 
hb  -reasons  for  the  chaoge.  He  said  he  bad,  in  the  selection  of  his 
first  cabinet,  appomted  men  of  opposite  opinions,  and  the  result,  instead 
of  being  amalgamation,  as  he  had  expected,  had  proved  to  be  neutrali- 
zation; unity  of  action  bad  been  prevented,  and  conciliation  had  been 
regarded  as  weakness.  Adverting  to  his  own  election  by  so  vast 
a  popular  majority,  he  remarked  that  a  whole  system  had  triumphed 
on  the  10th  of  December;  "for,"  said  he>  "  the  name  of  Napoleon  is  a 
progfamme  in  itself.  It  means  order,  authority,  religion,  welfare  of 
the  people  at  home,  the  national  dignity  abroad.  It  is  the  triumph  of 
that  policy,  inaugurated  by  my  election,  which  I  seek  with  the  support 
of  the  assembly  and  the  people^  I  wish  to  be  wortl^y  the  confidence 
of  the  nation,  by  maintaining  the  constitution  to  which  I  have  sworn, 
I  wish  to  inspire  in  the  country^  by  my  loyalty,  my  perseverance,  and 
my.  firmness,  such  confidence  as  to  give  new  life  to  business,  and  hope 
in  the  future.'* 

"  The  letter  of  the  constitution  has,  doubtless,  a  great  influence  upon 
the  destinies  of  a  country,  but  the  manner  in  which  it  is  interpreted 
has,  perhaps,  a  far  greater  one.  The  longer  or  shorter  duration  of  a 
government  has  contributed,  doubtless,  greatly  to  the  stability  of  public 
affairs,  but  it  is  also  by  ideas  and  by  principles  that  the  government 
knows  how  to  reassure  society." 

"  Let  us  then  again  raise  up  ajuthority,  without  causing  alarm  to  real 
liberty.  Let  us  calm  anxiety  by  boldly  curbing  bad  passions,  and  by 
giving  a  useful  direction  to  all  noble  interests." 

"Let  us  consolidate  the  principles  of  religion,  without  abandobing 
any  thing  of  the  conquests  of  the  revolution,  and  we  will  save  the  coun- 
try, in  spiteof  factions,  ambitious  men,  and  even  of  those  imperfections 
which  may jBxist  in  our  institutions.'*  n 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  new  ministers: 
•    General  D'HautpouI,  minister  of  War. 

M.  De  Raymoal,  minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

M.  Ferdinand  Barrot,  minister  of  Interior. 

M.  Rouber,  minister  of  Justice* 
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M.  Bineau,  minister  of  Public  Works. 

M.  Parien,  minister  of  Public  Instruction  ahd  Worship. 

M.  Dumas,  minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce. 

M.  Achille  Fould,  mihister  of  Finances. 

Admiral  Romain  Desfosses>  minister  of  Marine. 

It  is  understood  that  all  the  members  of  the  cabinet  agree  ip  politi' 
cal  sentiment  with  a  majority  of  the  legislature.  This  change  of  mi- 
nistry happened  very  opportunely  for  closing  the  correspondence  be-, 
tween  Mr.  Clayton  and  M.  de  Tocqueville,  and  facilitated  the  public 
reception  of  Mr.  Rivtes,  that  took  place  soon  afterwards,  by  which 
the  way  is  smoothed  to  a  complete  restoration  of  good  feeling  betweea 
the  Unked  States  and  France.  The  President  wishing  to  unite  cour- 
tesy to  the  American  minister  with  a  salvo  of  what  mig^t  be  due  to 
the  dignity  of  France,  remarked  that  as  Mr.  Rives  came  from  a  re- 
public, there  was  no  difficulty  in  his  reception;  but  had  he  been  the 
ambassador  of  a  monarchical  government,  he  could  not  have  been  re- 
ceived. 

Nor  was  the  letter  to  Colonel  Ney  the  only  manifestation  of  the 
President's  wish  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  liberal  party  in  France. 
The  French  envoy  at  Constantinonle  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  Sir 
Stratford  Canning  -in  his  interposition  in  behalf  of  Turkey,  so  as  to 
lead  the  world  to  believe  that  France  would  concur  with  England  in 
taking  up  arms  to  defend  Turkey  against  her  powerful  and  domineer- 
ing neighbour.  As  an  earnest  of  her  purpose,  a  French  fleet  of  sir 
ships  of  the  line,  two  frigates,  and  two  steamers,  was  ordered  to  the 
Dardanelles,  in  co-operation  with  the  British  fleet. 

The  great  confidence  which  the  recent  measures  of  Louis  Napoleon 
show  that  he  has  in  his  popularity,  and  the  influence  of  his  name,  are 
thought  by  many  to  indicate  t^at  some  great  political  change  is  medi- 
tated, especially  when  certaii^  passage^  in  his^  late  excursions  into  the 
provinces  are  recollected ;  but  perhaps  his  course  may  be  merely  the 
result  of  that  sanguine  and  self-confident  temper  by  which  the  French 
President  is  so  strongly  characterized. 

The  future  political  destiny  of  France  still  remains  an  insoluble  pro- 
blem. No  one  believes  that  things  are  to  continue  in  their  present 
state,  yet  no  one  can  pronounce  with  any  confidence  what  new  phases 
her  government  is  about  to  assume;  and  supposing  she  will  again  resort 
to  the  monarchical  form,  which  a  majority  of  the  natiop,  disappointed 
in  the  past  efforts  to  establish  a  republic,  and  apprehensive  of  the  fu- 
ture, may  think  the  safest  and  most  suitable  to  France  and  Frenchmen, 
it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  new  dynasty  is  to  be  of  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Bourbons,  or  of  the  Bonaparte  stock.  It  is  equally  clear 
that  the  republican  party,  though  probably  a  minority  throughout  all. 
France,  constitute  a  powerful  party,  particularly  in  Paris,  as  to  num- 
bers, energy,  and  talents. 

Their  financial  budget  exhibits  large  arrears  of  debt,  with  a  pros- 
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pect  of  increase;  and  between  the  pecuniary  necessities  of  the  govern- 
ment^  and  the  fear  of  offending  the  voters,  the  goveroment  and  the 
legislature  find  themselves  not  a  little  embarrassed.  Where  indirect 
taxes,  as  in  France,  are  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  public  expenditure, 
the  legislature  must  choose  between  an  insufficient  revenue  and  a  dis- 
contented people.  It  is  this  inherent  difficulty  of  reconciling  public 
burdens  with  public  favour,  which  has  given  such  encouragement  to 
the  schemes  of  the  socialbts,  according  to  which,  governments  are  re- 
quired to  assume  the  functions  of  occupying  and  rewarding  labour  as 
well  as  of  taxing  it.  , 

About  the  middle  of  August  last,  the  jPrench  frigate  Poursuivante 
and  a  steamer  arrived  at  Honolulu,  the  capital  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
when  M.  Dillon,  the  French  consul,  demanded  of  the  Hawaiian  govern- 
ment, 1st,  a  reduction  of  the  duties  on  brandies  and  wines,  and  a  return 
of  all  the  duties  on  those  articles  collected  since  184Q.  2.  The  sam^ 
rights  to  Catholics  as  to  Protestants.  3.  The  repeal  of  the  law  which 
suDJects  whaling  ships  to  port  charges.  4.  Thie  remission  of  a  fine 
which  had  been  imposed  on  the  master  of  a  whaling  ship;  and  three 
days  were  allowed  to  the  government  to  coropJy  with  these  terms  or 
reject  them.  On  their  rejection  by  the  Hawaiian  government,  the 
French  landed  a  body  of  troops,  took  possession  of  a  fort»  spiked  the 
cannon,  and  threw  them  from  the  ramparts;  and  hoisted  the  French 
flag,  though  without  taking  down  th^t  of  the  Hawaiian  government. 
After  keeping  possession  of  the  fort  for  three  days,  they  abandoned  it, 
and  their  ships  left  the  island  with  M.  Dillon,  and  bis  family.  The 
American,  Briti^,  Danish,  Peruvian,  and  Chilian  consuls  protested 
against  these  acts;  and  the  British  consul  offered^  his  mediation,  but  it 
was  refused  by  the  French.  It  is  not  yet  known  whether  the  conduct 
of  the  French  officers  was  authorized  by  their  government,  or  will  re-^ 
ceive  its  sanction.  It  is  delicately  alluded  to  by  General  Taylor  in  his 
opening  message  to  Congress.     > 

General  Baraguay  d*Hilliers,  the  last  military  and  diplomatic  repre- 
sentative of  the  French  government  at  Rome,  has  made  a  strong  re- 
monstrance against  the  political  measures  pursued  by  the  three  cardi- 
nals whom  the  Pope  had  empowered  to  act  in  his  behalf,  and  has  even 
threatened  them  with  the  displeasure  of  the  French  President.  He 
went  to  Naples  to  endeavour  to  overcome  the  Pope's  objections  to  re- 
turn to  Rome*  Among  the  anecdotes  circulated  at  Paris,  it  is  told 
that  when  General  Baraguay  d'Hilliers  assured  Pius  IX.  that  the 
French  government  would  guaranty  his  safety  and  authority  in  Rome, 
the  Pope  replied,  "  But  who  will  guaranty  the  continuance  of  your 
government?" 

The  proposed  tax  on  liquors,  which  was  taken  off  in  May  last,  is 

still  under  discussion  in  the  legislative  assembly.     The  members  are 

divided  between  the  large  amount  of  money  which  this  tax  would  bring 

into  the  treasury,  now  so  much  in  need  of  it,  and  the  unpopularity  of 
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the  tax,  the  effects  of  \vbich  would  be  so  naturally  felt  in  the  next 
elections.     The  indications  were  all  in  favour  of  its  passage* 

There  has  been  an  insurrection  in  Aleiers,  but  it  has  been  quelled  by 
the  military  force  which,  France  has  tnere. .  The  town  of  Zaatchi 
was  taken  by  storm  in  November  last. 

r 

PRUSSIA.    ' 

The  chief  objects  of  public  concern  in  Prusma,  for  some  months 
past,  have  been  its  own  constitution,  and  that  of  the  proposed  German 
Confederation.  The  constitution  which  Frederick  William  granted  to 
bis  people  in  December,  1^848,  expressly  provided  that  it  should  be 
subject  to  the  revision  of  the  two  legislative  chambers.  It  has^  ac- 
cordingly, been  so  revised^  and  the  work  was  expected  to  be  bcought 
to  a  close  before  Christmas.  Wb^n,  in  its  amended  form,  it  has  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent,  and  the  king  has  swohi  to  support  it,  it  will 
be  obligatory  upon  him  and  the  people.  Shquld  it  be  tnus  sanctioned, 
as  it  probably  will,  Prussia  will  have  made  a  great  advance  towards  a 
liberal  and  representative  government. 

On  the  scheme  of  German  unity,  the  mind  of  the  kin^  seems  to  have 
greatly  vacillated.  Sometimes  he  appeared  to  be  fnendly  to  the  views 
of  the  Frankfort  parliament,  sometimes  hostile ;  and  finally  he  became 
its  decided  opponent,  probably,  both  because  he  was  convinced  that  the 
constitution  they  had  prepared  for  United  Germany  could  not  be 
adopted  against  the  determined  opposition  of  Austria,  and  because  it 
was  more  democratic  in  its  character  dian  he  considered  safe  or  expe- 
dient. The  ^reat  object  of  this  assembly  having  thus  proved  a  failure, 
and  its  functions  having  virtually  ceased^*,  the  Prussian  monarch  de- 
cided on  making  another  attempt  to  unite  the  German  States  in  a  fede- 
ral league  under  better  auspices.  Should  the  plan  succeed,  it  would 
make  him  very  popular  with  the  whole  German  race,  still  ardently 
desiring  a  political  union,  and  might  further  gratify  his  ambition  by  his 
becoming  the  head  of  the  new  confederation.  All  the  German  States 
have  been  accordingly  invited  to  send  deputies  to  a  convention  to  be 
held  at  Erfurt,  a  fortified  town  in  his  own  dominions,  on  the  31st  of 
January  next. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria,  seeing  nothing  in  such  a  confederation,  but 
a  diminution  of  his  own  rank  and  power  in  Germany,, and  an  increase 
of  those  of  his  ambitious  rival,  has  opposed  this  scheme  as  well  as  those 
which  preceded  it;  and  has  formally  protested  against  it,  since,  being 
addressed  to  jail  the  German  States,  it  is  calculated  to  bring  some  of 
his  dominions  under  the  subjection  of  Prussia.  The  correspondence 
between  the  sovereigns  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  taken  in  connexion  with 

*  A  new  provisional  central  power  for  Germany  has  been  formed,  to  which  the 
archduke  John,  the  vicar  of  the  Empire,  hat  given  hia  consent,  and  hAs  resigned 
hit  office.    (See  Chronicle.) 
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the  presumed  sentiments  of  both,  were  thought  for  awhile  to  threaten 
an  open  rupture.  The  prospect  of  that  has  now  passed  away,  and  a 
large  majority,  if  not  all  the  States  of  Gfermany,  are  expected  to  meet 
at  Erfurt  on  the  last  of  January,  to  agree  on  the  terms  of  a  German 
Ccinfederation. 

Among  the  rumours  lately  put  in  circulation,  one  is  that  the  King 
of  Prussia  is  about  to  resign  his  power  in  favour  of  his  nephew,  the 
Prince  of  Prussia.  This  report  has  derived  some  credit  from  the  per- 
sonal character  of  Frederick  William,  who  is  believed  to  be  wavering 
in  his  purposes,  and  operated  on  by  the  impulse  of  the  moment ;  and  it 
is  possible,  too,  that  he  may  resign  the  crown  of  Prussia  as.  a  means  of 
becoming  the  Emperor  of  the  Confederation. 

AUSTRIA,  • 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  having,  by  the  aid  of  his  Russian  ally, 
suppressed  the  Hungarian  revolt,  his  next  objects  were  to  punish  the 
offenders,  and  to  guard  against  the  recurrence  of  a  similar  evil.  In 
the  first  of  these  purposes,  he  has  exhibited  a  severity  that  has  greatly 
shocked  the  feelings  of  inankind.  General  Haynau,  who  was  appointed 
to  this  duty,  so  odious  in  general  to  brave  men,  seems  to  have  dis- 
charged it  with  peculiar  pleasure^  and  to  have  amply  gratified  the  vin- 
dictive feelings  of  his  employers.  Victims  were  sacrinced  without  re- 
gard to  rank,  age,  or  sex,  and  the  streets  of  Peslh  were  stained  with 
the  blood  of  some  of  the  purest  and  best  in  Hungary.  Among  these. 
Count  Batthyany^  who  had  been  formerly  the  Emperor's  chief  minister 
in  that  country,  and  who  had  taken  no  active  part  in  the  insurrection, 
was.  particularly  regretted.  To  punish  him  for  his  supposed  secret 
wishes,  he  was,  by  some  refinement  of  reasoning,  found  guilty  of  vio- 
lating "the  pragmatic  sanction.''  His  large  estates  were  forfeited, 
and  his  wealth  was  supposed  to  have  contributed  to  his  condemnation. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  executions  in  Hungary,  the  Emperor  united 
with  the  Czar  of  Russia  in  demanding  of  the  Turkish  Sultan  the  sur- 
render of  Kossuth,  Bem,  Dembinski,  and  other  distinguished  Hun- 
garians who  had  taken  refuge  in  Turkey.  The  demand,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  refused,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  general  remonstrai^ce  of 
the  civilized  world,  antj  yet  more  the  active  intervention  of  Great 
Britain  backed  by  France,  induci^d  the  reluctant  acquiescence  of  these 
Emperors  in  the  refusal,  But  their  vengeance  was  not  altogether  dis- 
appointed. The  Sultan,  by  a  compromise  between  his  honour  and  his 
prudence,  or  his  fears,  though  he  would  not  surrender  the  refugees, 
agreed  to  retain  them  under  a  strict  surveillance  in  his  dominions  for 
a  twelvemonth;  and  the  better  to  enable  him  to  do  so,  they  were  re^ 
moved  to  Shumla,  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Bulgaria^,  Under  an  exist- 
ing treaty  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  the  Sultan  was  probably  bound 
to  deliver  up  the  Polish  insurgents,  who  had  not  embraced  the  Moslem 
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faith,  which  many  of  them,  it  is  said,  have  done.  These  refugees  were 
marched  off  from  Widdin  to  Shumla,  in  separate  detachments,  accord' 
ing  to  their  respective  nations,  havin?  first  received  a  solemn  and  af- 
fecting address  from  Kossuth)  and  the  Sultan  not  only  provided  lor 
their  necessary  Ivants,  but  generously  distributed  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  among  them. 

Many  changes,  of  a  precautionary  character,  have  been  made  by  the 
Austrian  government  in  the  civil  regulations  of  the  country;  and  it  is 
thought  that  more  radical  changes  are  meditated,  until  the  civil  polity 
of  Hungary  is  assimilated  to  the  rest  of  the  Emperor's  dominions.  A 
^tns  d'armerie,  or  military  police,  has  been  established,  whose  duty 
It  is  to  keep  a  strict  watch  over  the  Hungarian  people,  and  to  enforce 
many  restrictions  on  the  personal  liberty  they  formerly  enjoyed.  The 
government  has  as  yet  met  with  difficulty  in  finding  men  of  rank  and 
respectability  willing  to  undertake  the  execution  of  these  new  regula- 
tions; and  the  conmussions  granted  for  that  purpose  have,  in  many  in- 
stances, been  peremptorily  refused.  Some  of  the  most  wealthy,  and 
among  them  Count  Esterhazy,  have  sold  their  estates,  with  a  lie w,  no 
doubt,  to  their  removal  from  the  country.  It  will  probably  require  a 
degree  of  lenity  and  firmness,  not  often  seen  united,  before  Hungary 
will  again  be  one  of  the  secure  possessions  of  the  Austrian  empire. 

The  Austrian  government  finds  another  subject  of  solicitude  and 
embarrassment  in  its  finances.  The  expenses  of  the  army  this  year  are 
computed  to  have  been  double  the  amouQt  of  the  public  revenue;  and, 
as  usual,  the  difficulty  of  borrowing  increases  with  the  pressure  of  its 
wants.  Hungary  can  contribute  little  at  this  time  to  replenish  the 
imperial  treasury.  Its  currency  of  late  consisted  principally  of  paper 
money,  which  policy  had  induced  Kossuth  to  issue  to  a  large  amount, 
and  patriotism  had  induced  the  Hungarian  patriots  to  receive.  As  the 
present  government  refuses  to  redeem  this  money,  and  it  has  conse- 
quently become  valueless  to  the  holder,  the  loss  must  be  a  heavy  one 
to  the  mass  of  the  people.  It  is  said  that  it  is  carefully  preserved,  and 
even  buried  by  the  peasants,  in  the  expectation  that  it  will  be  one  day 
exchanged  for  gold  and  silver. 

The  relative  position  of  Austria  in  Europe  is  greatly  changed  within 
the  last  two  years.  Not  only  is  her  supreipacy  in  Germany  greatly 
impaired,  and  even  put  in  jeopardy,  but  She  can  no  longer,  for  the  pre- 
sent at  least,  become  an  obstacle  to  the  colossal  ambition  of  Russia ; 
and  should  the  Czar  insist  on  holding  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  and 
come  to  an  open  rupture  with.  Turkey,  she  may  find  she  has  paid  a 
high  price  for  the  aid  of  her  potent  neighbour,  timely  and  efficient  as 
it  was. 
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RUSSIA.  • 

However  confident  the  Emperor  Nicholas  was  of  quelling  the  insur- 
rection in  Hungary,  and  of  again  bringing  that  brave  people  under  the 
dominion  of  Austna,  the  success  of  his  armies  seemed  to  have  exceeded 
his  expectations.  His  expressions  of  delight  are  said  to  have  passed 
all  bounds,  and,  by  a  ukase  issued  in  August,  the  same  martial  honours 
were  decreed  to  Prince  Paskie witch,  as  had  previously  been  reserved 
for  the  emperor  alone,  and  these  honours  were  be  paid  to  the  victorious 
general  even  in  the  cities  in  which  the  emperor  then  resided. 

The  expected  consequences  of  the  Czar*s  successes  in  Hungary  pro- 
bably caused  no  small  part  of  his  exultation.  His  purposes  hardly 
seamed  doubtful.  Having  by  his  timely  asdstance  to  Austria,  the  most 
foi^midable  obstacle  to  his  further  aggrandizement  in  Europe,  neutral- 
ized her  opposition,  and  converted  for  the  nonce  an  ancient  foe  into  a 
grateful  friend,  he  seems  to  have  thou^t  that  the  time  had  come  for 
him  to  make  some  demonstration  of  his  long-settled  designs  against 
Turkey. 

Pretexts  are  never  wanting  for  picking  a  (]uarre1  by  the  strong 
against  the  weak,  and  at  first  the  principalities  of  Wallachia  and  Mol- 
davia, over  whidi  Turkey  and  Russia  have  a  divided  sovereignty,  ap- 
peared likely. to  afford  such  a  pretext,  but  the  Hungarians  who  have 
taken  refuge  m  Turkey  seem  to  have  Airnished  a  better.  Her  ambas- 
sador at  Constantinople,  together  with  that  of  Austria,  required  that 
Kossuth  and  other  distinguished  Hui^arian  exiles  should  be  delivered 
up,  according  to  the  treaty  of  Passaro  witch,  well  knowing  that  protection 
had  been  promised  to  them  by  the  Sultan,  and  that  as  the  demand  could 
not  be  complied  vnth  without  dishonour,  it  would  be  refused.  It  was 
to  no  purpose  that  explanations  to  justify  the  refusal  were  offered. 
They  were  disregarded,  and  the  imperial  ambassadors  at  once  put  an 
end  to  {|11  diplomatic  relations  between  their  governments  and  the 
Porte.  The  Sultan  then  despatched  an  envoy,  Fuad  Effendi,  to  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  to  deprecate  his  wrath,  if  possible ;  but  the  effort 
had  probably  been  qna vailing,  but  for  the  spirited  intervention  of  Eng- 
land, backed  as  it  was  by  the  popular  sentiment  in  France,  ahd'to 
whose  impulses  the  executive  of  France  finally  yielded.  Itfot  contented 
with  speaking,  they  acted  also.  An  English  fleet  of  seven  ships  of  the 
line,  and  four  smaller  ships,  and  a  French  fleet  of  six  ships  of  the  line, 
and  fourteen  smaller  ships,  entered  the  Dardanelles  about  the  last  of 
October,  ready  to  defend  Constantinople  or.  attack  the  Russian  squa- 
dron of  twenty-six  ships,  according  to  circumstances.  The  Czar's 
purpose  was  changed,  not,  however,  without  expressing  his  resentment 
against  Great  Britam;  and  the  death-struggle  of  Mahometanism  in 
Europe  was,  for  the  time,  postponed.  Count  Nesselrode,  the  Russian 
prime  minister,  now  informed  Fuad  Effendi,  that  the  Czar  demanded 
that  the  Hungarian  refugees  should  be  located  in  the  interior  of  Can- 
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dia,  or  such  other  part  of  the  Turkish  territory  as  would  ensure  their 
being  under  the  surveillance  of  the  government.  They  might  even  be 
permitted  to  go  to  France  or  England.  Since  that  time  the^xiles  which 
were  previouslv  at  Widdin,  on  the  Danube,  have  been  ordered  from 
that  place  to  Shumla,  a  town  in  tlie  heart  of  Bulgaria.  This  change, 
it  would  seem,  from  an  address  of  Kossuth  to  his  brethren  in  exile,  is 
very. acceptable  to  the  Hungarians  themselves.  They  are  there  more 
out  of  the  reach  of  Rttesian  violence;  and,  as  Kossuth  told  them,  they 
could  also  more  easily  get  back  to  their  own  country,  in  case  of  ano- 
ther struggle  to  obtain  her  independence. 

While  the  superiority  of  Russia  over  Turkey  must  continue  to  in- 
crease, unless  the  Turkish  polity  and  institutions  undergo  a  radical 
change,  yet  the  conquest  of  twenty-five  millions  of  people,  warlike  and 
brave,  and  whose  bravery  is  stimulated  by  all  the  great  incentives  to 
national  animosity — by  diversities  of  religion,  language,  and  manners; 
by  neighbourhood,  and  by  ancient  recollections — is  no  easy  achieve- 
ment; and  Russia  must  have  a  yet  largei*  army  than  she  has  ever  sent 
abroad,  and  a  yet  richer  treasury,  before  she  can  count  upon  success. 
Her  superiority  even  over  European  Turkey,  at  present,  is  not  greater 
than  Spain  has  over  Portugal,  and  not  so  great  as  France  has  over 
Belgium  or  Switzerland,  or  England  over  Scotland,  and  yet  the  infe- 
rior nations,  though  often  humbled,  tvere  yet  able  to  preserve  their  in- 
dependence. 

Kussia  counts  as  auxiliaries  not  only  on  Greece,  hut  on  all  who  be- 
long to  the  Grreek  church,  and  she  has  diligently  sought  to  obliterate 
or  sooth  the  patriotic  griefs  of  her  Polish  subjects  for  the  loss  of  their 
existence  as  a  nation,  by  the  wider  arid  more  comprehensive  sentiment 
of  panslavism^  which  she  loses  no  opportunity  of  cherishing;  which 
she  expects  to  bring  to  bear  against  Austria,  if  need  be,  no  less  than 
against  Turkey ;  and  which,  by  its  opposition  to  the  Magyars,  in  the 
late  struggle  of  the  Hungarians,  has  weakened  the  cause  of  Polish  pa- 
triotism. 

"  Thus  checked  for  a  time  in  her  further  progpess,  Russia  roaj  \o6k 
to  the  east,  and  seek  in  Persia  for  further  aliment  to  her  ambition,  or 
even  to  British  India,  to  which  she  will  be  further  stimulated  by  the 
recent  intervention  of  England  in  behalf  of  Turkey.  The  gallant  Cir- 
cassians have  been  at  length  compelled  to  yield  to  overpowering  force, 
and  the  Caucasian  mountains  no  longer  present  any  impediment  to  ibe 
southern  march  of  Russian  troops  into  the  Turkish  dominions,  east  of 
the  Black  Sea.  But  while  they  have  thus  been  forced  into  submis- 
sion, the  benefit  of  this  proof  of  Russia's  resistless  power  may  be  out- 
weighed by  showing  how  difficult  it  is  to  conauer  evep  a  small  commu- 
nity at  once  brave,  warlike,  and  determined  on  resistance.  Nor  in 
truth  has  the  Czar  abandoned  all  chance  of  further  aggrandizement  in 
the  west.  He  still  holds  a  considerable  military  force,  said  to  number 
31,000  men,  in  Wallacbia  and  Moldavia,  and  seems  to  evade  a  final 
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and  amicable  adjustn^ent  with  Turkey  on  the  subject  of  the  Polish  re^ 
fugees.  Enough  yet  remains  unsettled  to  be  improved  into  a  cause  of 
war,  iff  in  tb6  ever-changing  circumstances  and  relations  of  European 
States,  war  should  be  deemed  advisable. 


ITALY.    • 

The  political  condition  of  this  peninsula  is  apparently  now  verv 
nearly  what  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  preceding  year,  though 
every  part  has  been  iii  the  interval  the  theatre  of  wajr  or  civil  commo* 
tion.  In  the  papal  states,  indeed,,  the  restoration  to  their  former  poli* 
tical  conditiop  has  been  begun,  but  is  not  yet  consummated.  France 
still  retains  her  anomalous  position  at  Rome,  holding  it  as  a  conquered 
<^ty,  in  which  she  has  a  garrison;  but  all  the  whiS  professing  sentir 
Brents  of  amity  and  good  will  to  its  former  sovereign,  the  Pope,  whom 
she  urges  to  return  to  his  dominions,  and  to  resume  his  power .^  This 
be  has  shown  himself  willing  enough  to  do  by  his  agents,  but  refuses 
to  do  in  person.  ,  He  still  remains  a  voluntary  exile  m  the  dominions 
of  the  king  of  Naples,  and  while  he  has  profited  by  the  interposition 
of  France,  attended  as  it  was  by  violence  and  bloodshed,  he  seems  loth 
to  regard  the  French  as  his  benefactors;  but  in  a  late  manifesto,  dated 
September  12,  of  his  future  plan  of  government,  neither  France,  nor 
her  President,  nor  the  French  army  are  mentioned:  from  which  it 
would  seem  that  their  claims  to  his  gratitude  are  no  longer  recog- 
nised. 

In  this  proclamation,  which  being'made  in  the  Pope's  name,  and  at 
his  own  suggestion,  is  called  his  propria  moiuj  the  holy  pontiff  sets 
forth  those  uistitutions  virhich  he  thinks  are  calculated  to  epjsure  to  his 
subjects  a  fit  portion  of  privileges  and  civil  freedom.    They  are,  x 

1.  A  council  of  state,  to  ^ve  its  advice  on  all  bills  before  they  are 
submitted  to  the  sovereign  for  his  sanction. 

2.  A  council  of  finance,  to  determine  all  matterss  relative  to  the 
budget,  or  ways  and  means. 

3.  Provincial  conncils,- — the  members  to  be  selected  from  lists  pre- 
sented by  the  common  councils.  They  are  to  discuss  the  local  interests 
of  the  province,  the  local  expenses,  &c. 

4.  Municipal  boiiies  are  to  enjoy  the  widest  liberty  compatible  with 
the  local  interests  of  the  f[^mmunes. 

5.  Reforms  and  ameliorations  in  law  institutions,  in  civil,  criminal, 
andadminiistrative  legislation. 

6.  An  amnesty  is  >to  be  granted  under  certain  restrictions. 

If  these  sei^eral  establishments  are  created  by  his  holiness,  and  re- 
sponsible only  to  him,  one  cannot  see  that  any  thing  whatever  has  been 
gained  to  the  cause  of  civil  freedom  or  personal  security.  Of  this  we 
were  soon  furnished  with  an  ample  proof,  if  proof  was  needed.  ,  The 
three  cardinals  whom  Pope  Pius  made  his  representatives  in  Rome, 
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issued  their  proclamation  immediately  after  that  of  the  pontiff  himself, 
as  to  the  amnesty  which  he  had  granted;  and  they  excepted  from  it  all 
who  had  taken  any  part  in  the  provisional  government,  which  exception 
is  computed  to  pomprehend  no- less  than  13,000  persons. 

M.  Baraguay  d'Hilliers,  who  succeeded  General  Rostolan  as  the 
representative  of  France  at  Rome,  lately  made  a  visit  to  the  Pope  at 
Portici,with  the  Expectation  of  overcoming  his  objections  tp  returning 
to  Rome>  but  this  return,  which  has  been  announced  from  time  to  time, 
seems  to  be  as  uncertain  as  ever.  He  will  apparently  consent  to  do 
compromise  either  with  the  French  government  or  his  own  people,  by 
which  he  is  required  to  concede  any  of  his  temporal  power  as  a  sove- 
reign. 

Since  Venice  has  again  been  brought  under  siibieetion  to  Austria, 
she,  like  the  rest  of  Lombardy, lias  been  made  to  feel  the  heavy^burden 
of  Austrian  taxation.  By  way  of  weakening  or  neutralizinj^  tne  effects 
of  her  repugnance  to  her  present  rulers,  it  is  said  that  it  is  mtended  to 
unite  her  territory  with  Tyrol,  supposed  to  be  the  most  loyal  part  of 
the  Austrian  domin^  ms. 


'  AFRICA.     • 

Saving  the  partial  insurrection  in  Algeria,  which  the  French  troops 
quickly  suppressed,  and  the  resistance  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to 
the  introduction  of  convicts^  there  i^  nothing  on  this  vast  region  so 
worthy  of  our  notice  as  the  little  colony  of  Liberia.  The  movements 
of  its  newly  organized  government  have  been  thus  far  marked  with 
regularity  and  success,  and  present  a  striking  contrast  to  tUe  political 
measures  of  the  same  race  in  Hay ti.  They  have,  in  the  last  two  years, 
received  about  a  thousand  emigrants  from  this  country;  and  ojthers  are 
ready  to  embark  as  soon  as  the.  means  of  defraying  the  expense  are 
provided. 

Their  efforts  to  destroy  the  slave  trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa  are 
unwearied,  and  they  cherish  the  hope  that  in  time  they  will  be  success- 
ful. Their  plan  is  to  extend  their  possessions  on^the  coast,  so  as  to 
cut  off  all  connexion  between  the  foreign  slave  ships  and  the  natives 
who  sqpply  them  from  the  interior.  They  have  enlarged  their  terri- 
tory by  the  purchase  of  Grand  Cape. Mount  and  Sugaree,  and  they 
will  soon  receive  further  accession  by  the  annexation  of  Cape  Palmas, 
which  the  people  of  that  settlement  have  proposed.  They  have  also 
made  a  treaty  with  the  British  government,  which  hi^s  presented  them 
with  an  armed  cutter  of  one  hundred  and  ten  tons.  They  are  exert- 
ing themselves  to  purchase  Gallinas,  part  of  the  coast  in  which  the 
slave  trade  has  been  particularly  active,  but  the  requisite  suqi  cannot 
be  raised  without  foreign  aid. 

When  one  sees  the  prejudices  of  race  operating  so  powerfully  in 
every  part  of  the  globe,  and  no  where  perhaps  with  the  same  force  as 
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witK  the  blacks  of  Hayti,  it  is  very  creditable  to  the  same  race  in  Li- 
beria that  they  «eem  to  be  entirely  exempt  from  it.  The  white  mis- 
sionaries v^ho  have  gone  there  have  always  been  regarded  with  the 
Satitude  and  respect  due  to  benefactors;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gurley  has 
tely  received  from  them  a  cordial  welcome.  They  have  listened  to 
his  lectures  for  instruction^  and  have  shown  their  sense  of  bis  services 
by  a  public  dinner. 

All  lovers  of  their  country,  whether  abolitionists  or  slaveholders, 
ought  to  wish  success  to  this  colony;  and  we  see  with  pleasure  that  a 
bin  is  now  befor^  the  legislature  of  Virginia  tp  appropriate  $30,000 
for  the  removal  of  free, negroes  to  Africa. 


ASIA,    r 

In  this,  the  largest  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  there  is  little 
to  arrest  the  attention  of  those  who  are  so,  distant,  and  so  little  con- 
nected with  them  as^  ourselves.  A  great  outrage  has  been  lately  com- 
mitted by  the  Chinese  at  the  Portuguese  settlement  of  Macao. 

In  August  last,  six  or  eight  Chma&en  attacked  Sefior  de  Amiral, 
the  Governor  of  Macao,  when  on  horseback,  accompanied  by  his  aid. 
Having  dragged  him  from  his  horse,  they  cut  off  his  head  and  left 
hand,. which  they  carried  pff.  The  Portuguese  soldiers,  in  revenge, 
attacked  and  destroyed  a  small  fort,  and  some  lives  were  lost  on  both 
sides.  The  American,  British,  and  French  there,  all  offered  their  sup- 
port to  the  Portuguese  authority  in  Macao.  The  death  of  the  Go- 
vernor, who  had  been  distinguished  for  ability  and  firmness,  was  greatly 
regretted. 

The  Chmese  seas  have  been  for  some  time  infested  with  pirates, 
which  have  afforded  active  employment  to  the  British  ships  of  war, 
and  have  more  especially  given  to  Sir  James  Brooke  a  new  opportu- 
nity of  exhibiting  his  remarkable  enterprise,  vigour  and  prowess. 
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Oct.  1st.  The  drought  o/\S49. — Accounts  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  concurred  in  pronouncing  the  drought  at  this  period  to  be 
the  most  general  and  the  longest  continued  which  has  prevailed 
within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant.  The  streams  were  all 
very  low;  some  of  them  were  quite  dry,  and  many  of  the  cotton, 
flour,  and  other  mills  were  doing  little  more  thai^  a  tithe  of  thehr 
usual  amount  of  work.  In  the  country  vegetation  was  literally 
hurnt  up.  Farmers  could  neither  plough  their  land  nor  pasture 
their  cattle,  and  almost  all  the  usual  autumn  farming  operations  were 
suspended.     The  York  (Pa.)  Gazette  of  this  date  remarked: 

^^ There  has  been  no  rain  of  any  consequence  for  more  than  a 
hundred  days!  During  all  that  time  hardly  enough  has  fallen  !• 
wet  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  streams  are  lower  than  they 
have  been  since  1822;  most  of  the  mills  have  ceased  grinding;  wells 
and  springs  are  giving  out  that  had  not  done  so  before  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century;  our  hydrants  are  closed  by  the  water 
company  for  about  twenty  hours  out  of  the  twenty*four.  The  uni- 
versal petition  here  is  for  rain.*^ 

The  cultivation  of  2T?a.— The  cultivation  of  the  tea  plant,  which 
was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Junius  Smith,  near  Greenfield,  (S.  C.,)  in 
1848,  has  so  far  proved  highly  successful.  In  the  fall  of  1848, 
about  live  hundred  plants  were  received  from  China,  via  LondoD« 
and  in  December  ihey  were  planted  in  his  garden.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  tea  seed  was  planted  at  the  same  time.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  severe  winter  and  spring,  the  plants,  which  were  left  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  were  unharmed,  and  are  now  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition.  Several  specimens  of  green  and  black  plant  are  in 
bud.  The  tea  plant  buds  one  year,  but  does  not  fruit  till  the  next 
Next  year  Mr.  Smith  expects  to  pick  tea,  although  his  great  object 
for  some  time  to  come  will  be  to  increase  the  quantity  of  his  plants. 

Indian  Legislature, — The  following  announcement  was  made  in 
the  Cherokee  Advocate: 

"To-day  the  newly  elected  members  to  our  national  council  or 
legislature  will  meet  and  organize  themselves  for  business;  after 
which  they  will  be  ready  to  receive  the  message  of  the  principal 
chief.  ^ 

"  The  nation  is  now  blessed  with  peace  and  harmony,  and  the 
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greater  portion  of  the  fanners  are  raising  a  competency  of  the  staff 
of  Iife>  and  other  produce  necessary  for  the  ^sustenance  of  nature. 
Our  common  schools  are  in  successful  operation  throughout  the  na- 
tion,  so  that  many  of  our  children  ^re  now  in  a  condition  to  ent^r 
the  seminaries  for  further  advapcement  in  their  education,  while 
others  of  our  citizens  have  been  improving  the  country  with  the 
erection  of  machinery  of  one  kind  or  other,  such  as  saw  and  grist 
mills, &c.;  and  to  compare  our  condition  now  with  what  it  was  some 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  one  would  hardly  suppose  that  we  are 
the  same  people — but  we  are  Cherokees  yet" 

Scientific  Intelligence, — We  learn  from  Newton's  London  Jour- 
nal ihdii  zine-white  may  be;  employed  with  great  advantage  as  a  sub- 
stittite  for  white-lead^  for  painting  and  other  purposes.  This  sub- 
stance is  said  to  produce  no  disease  allied  to  the  painters'  colic,  and 
it  is  alsp  stated  to  be  unchangeable. 

An,  artesian  well,  near  Southampton,  England,  has  lately  been 
bored  to  the  depth  pf  d5i3  feet,  the  further  progress  having  been  in- 
terrupted by  a  rock  of  unusual  hardness. 

A  liquid  glue  has.  been  invented  in  England  which  has  this  af] van- 
tage, of  being  stronger  than  the  ordinary  glue,  and  always  ready, 
and  will  unite  wood,  iron,  and  plisister. 

The  number  of  esrhibiters  at  the  great  scientific  exposition^  re- 
cently held  in  Paris,  was  4,532. 

A  French  chemist  has  succeeded  in  preserving  water  in  a  sweet 
state  by  placing  li  kilogrammes  of  black  oxide  of  manganese  in 
each  cask  of  water  containing  250  litres,  equal  to  6i  pounds  to  a 
butt  of  108  gallons.  In  this  manner  water  has  been  kept  perfectly 
sweet  for  seven  years. 

Geographical  Discoveries. -^Th^  Sputh  Afiffcaq  Commercial  Ad- 
vertiser contains  an  interesting  account  of  the  discovery  of  a  great 
inland  lake  called  Ngama.  It  is  556  miles  from  Eolobeng,  and 
the  party  making  the  discovery  traversed  200  miles  alanf^  the  banks 
of  a  beautifuT  river  before  they  came  to  the  lake.  Two  large  rivers 
run  into  th^  latter  from  the  north.  When  they  came  to  the  lake, 
^<  they  could  not  see  an  horizon,  except  one  of  water,  on  th^  south 
and  west.'^  The  inforxnatibn  is  contained  in  a  letter  from  Rev.  Mr. 
Moffat. 

Another  important  discovery  of  water  in  the  wilderness  has  been 
made  by  Major  Emory  of  the  Topographical  corps:  he  reports  the 
recent  appearance  of  a  river  of  sweet,  delicious  water  in  the  desert, 
between  the  mouth  of  the  GUa  river  and  the  mountains.  It  made 
its  appearance  somewhere  between  the  20th  of  June  and  the  1st  of 
July.  The  river  is  some  forty  feet  wide,  and  more  than  waist  deep, 
and  will  be  an  inestimable  blessing  to  the  travellers  over  that  route, 
as  they  have  heretofore  suffered  dreadfully  with  thirst,  and  will 
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make  this  route  one  of  the  most  desirable  routes  to  CaliforDia,  being 
the  only  one  that  can  be  passed  over  in  winter. 

The  Polar  Expedition. — Sir  John  Richardson  arrived  at  St6- 
Marie  river  from  a  fruitless  search  after  the  lost  polar  expedition 
of  Sir  John  Franklin,  of  whose  dreadful  fate  among  the  icebergs  of 
the  Arctic  ocean,  there  is  left  little  or  no  room  to  doubt.  Sir  John 
Richardson,  having  failed  to  find  even  the  remotest  clue  to  the 
Franklin  expedition,  was  then  on  his  way  back  to  England.  He  left 
there  in  April,  1848;  and  from  the  Saut  St6.  Marie  has  made  the 
voyage  in  canoes  and  boats  aad  overland,  a  distance  of  three  thou- 
sand five  hundred  miles  and  back,  by  the  way  of  the  Lake  of  the 
Wood^,  Mackenzie's  river,  &c.  After  reaching  the  Arctic  ocean, 
they  travelled  five  hundred  miles  along  the  coast.  He  speaks  con- 
fidently of  the  existence  of  a  northern  passage;  its  practicability,  he 
says,  is  another  question,  the  summers  being  only  from  thirty  to 
sixty  days  long.  , 

T%e  Cholera, — At  this  date  the  pestilence  had  generally  ceased 
in  the  cities  of  the  United  States.*     In  our  last  number  we  have 
given  accounts  of  its  ravages.     In  Philadelphia,  there  were  from- 
May  to  October^  1849^  1,019  deaths,  in  New  York,  5,017,  in  Boston, 
616. 

2d,  Indians, — The  accounts  at  St.  Louis  to  this  date  Trom  Chi- 
huahua, were  that  the  Indiana  in  that  part  of  the  country  were  daily 
becoming  more  hostile  towards  the  whites. 

During  the  two  weeks  preceding  the  2d  of  August,  upwards  of 
fifty  Mexicans,  and  several  Americans,  had  been  killed  by  hostile 
Indians  near  Chihuahua. 

In  the  middle  of  July,  Mr.  Vaughan,  an  American  trader,  was 
murdered  by  a  parQr  of  Apache  Indiahs  near  Sacramento.  Six 
daring  Americans  immediately  started  in  pursuit  of  the  murderers, 
and  succeeded  in  securing  Mr.  Vaughan's  scalp  and  property.  The 
Indians,  who  numbered  about  thirty,  fled. 

Jones,  the  Apache  chief,  offers  a  premium  of  ten  horses  for  the 
scalps  of  each  American,  and  thirty  horses  for  the  scalps  of  each 
Mexican  oflScer  that  are  brought  to  him. 

The  Arrickara  Indians,  a  very  savage  tribe  on  the  Missouri  rirer, 
have  joined  the  Apaches; 

Col.  Washin^on  and  his  force  were,  at  last  accounts,  in  pursuit 
of  them. 

A  later  despatch  from  Chihuahua  states  that  the  Apaches  attacked 
the  military  post  of  Janos,  captured  all  the  horses  and  cattle  in  the 
vicinity,  and  twenty-nine  Apnericans,  who  had  just  arrived  at  that 
place.  The  Apaches  approached  the  Americans  under  the  pretext 
of  seeking  peace,  and  having  lulled  them  into  a  state  of  fancied  se- 
curity, suddenly  turned  in  hostility  on  them.     The  Americans  flew 

*It  htf  since  re-appeared  on  some  of  the  Western  rivers. 
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to  their  arms,  but  it  was  too  late^  and  they  became  the  priaoners  of 
the  savages.^ 

Several  ofthe  Apaches  then  went  into  the  Presidio,  a  species  of 
fort  there,  and  proposed  to  the  commandant  to  make,  peace  and  ex- 
change prisoners.  The  commandant  immediately  sent  out  couriers 
to  all  the  places  in  the  vicinity^  calling  for  aid  to  defend  the  Presidio, 
and  to  rescue  the  Americans.  When  the  intelligence  reached  Chi- 
huahua, the  governor  sent  despatches  to  the  political  chief  of  Canton 
Galena,  directing  him  to  treat  with  the  Apaches  immediately  for  an 
exchange  of  prisoners. 

It  may  be  recorded  in  this  place,  though  somewhat  out  of  the 
order  of  time,  that  in  the  month  of  November  Major  Green  and 
party  started  in  pursuit  of  a  band  of  Apaches  who  had  previously 
captured  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  White  and  child,  together  with  eiglU  other 
prisoners— all  of  whom  were  afterwards  killed,  with  the  ex<^eptioQ 
of  Mrs.  White  and  child^  who  were  still  held  as  prisoners  by  the 
Indians.  As  soon  .as  the  Major  and  his  comrades  came  in  sight  of 
the  Indian  camp,  and  were  discovered  by  them,  the  latter  became 
much  alarmed,  and  after  having  shot  Mrs.  White,  precipitately  fled 
— leaving  their  camp  equipage  and  two  Indian  children  behind. 
The  body  of  the  lady  was  then  taken  possession  of,  but  no  trace  of 
her  child  was  to  be  found. 

Early  in  this  month  a  great  Indian  council  was  held  in  Mine- 
sota  by  Governors  Ramsey  and  Chambers,  at  which  3000  of  the  na- 
tives were  present  The  object  of  the  commissioners  was  to  effect 
a  treaty  with  the  Sioux  and  others. 

The  Sandwich  Islands, — Advices  were  received  at  San  Francisco 
that  the  French  Admirat  at  Honolulu  had  taken  possession  of  the 
Fort,  and  held  it  for  three  days,  when  he  abandoned  it.  The  cause 
of  this  violent  proceeding  was  the  refusal  of  the  king  to  accede  to 
the  following  demands  made  by  the  French  consul : 

'^Ist:  A  reduction  of  duties  on  brandies  and  liquors  of  one-half, 
and  the  return  of  one-half  of  all  such  duties  as  have  been  collected 
since  1846.  dd.  The  same  rights  to  Catholics  and  their  schools  as 
are  granted  to  Protestants.  3d.  The  repeal  of  a  law  which  compels 
whale  ships,  importing  liquor  for  sale,  to  pay  port  charges.  4th. 
The  remisaiun  of  a  fine  imposed  upon  some  captain  of  a  whale  ship.'' 

The  British  and  American  consuls  protested  against  the  action  of 
the  French  forces. 

Alh.  Hungarians, — The  Sultan  of  Turkey  magnanimously  re- 
fused (o  deliver  up  Kossuth  and  his  associates,  who  had  sought  refuge 
in  his  dominions,  on  the  demand  of  the  emperors  of  Austria  and 
Russia.  From  the  peremptory  nature  of  the  demand,  war  was  anti- 
cipated, and  preparations  were  made  to  resist  the  Czar.     The  Sultan 

*The  Apaches  are  well  armed,  and  their  hoslHity  is  ascribed  to  attacks  made  on 
them  by  Mexicans  and  Americans. 
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reviewed  50,000  troops  on  the  plain  of  St  Stefano.  Gen.  Bern,  one 
of  the  distiQgui3hed  Hungarian  generals,  as  soon  as  he  learned  the 
determination  of  the  Sultan  to  resist  the  demands  of  Russia  and 
Austria,  and  to  refuse  the  extradition,  declared  that  his  country  wm 
Itis  first  religion,  and  as  the  Sultan  had  the  same  enemies  and  friends 
with  himself,  he  wished  to  become  his  subject  and  to  serve  under  his 
flag,  ^nd  that  he  would  therefore,  embrace  Islamism.  On^  em  bracing  the 
Moslem  faith  he  received  the  name  of  Murad  Pacha^  Kossuth  pur- 
sued a  different  course  ;v on  being  informed  of  the  abjuration  of  Bern 
he  went  to  the  camp  of  the  Hungarians,  and  informed  them  that  the 
Porte  resisted  the  demands  of  Austria  and  Russia,  that  France  and 
England  appeared  decided  to  ai«I  the  Porte,  and  implored  them  jiot 
to  stain  by  apostacy  the  flag  of  Christian  Hungary,  which  they  had 
always  served  with  honor. 

6M.  This  day,  tlie  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Count  Latour,.wa9 
fixed  upon  for  the  eaoecutionqf  Count  Louis  Batthyany^  late  prime 
minister  of  Hungary,  and  of  other  Hungarian  patriots.  The  names  of 
^ome  of  those  executed  at  this  time  are  Count  Charles  Bensay, 
Major  Louis  Anlick,  Count  Charles  Linengen,; — subsequently  at 
Pesth  other  executions  took  place — among  the  suJOferers  were  Prince 
Woronjechi,  Gerin,  Havareourt,  &c 

German .  Empire. — The  vicar  Genera],  the  Archduke  Charles^ 
gave  his  public  assent  to  the  Convention  for  the  formation  of  a 
new  provisional  central  power  for  Germany,  concluded  between 
Austria  and  Prussia;  by  which  these  two  powers  were  to  act  in  the 
name  of  all  the  governments  until  the  1st  May.  1850.  The  Arch- 
duke offered  to  resign  the  dignity  of  Vicar  of  the  German  Empire, 
and  to  deposite  the'riglits  andduties  conferred  upon  him  on  th»  I2th 
July,  1848,  by  th^  German  Diet  into  the  hands  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  and  King  of  Prussia.  * 

Hurricanes.' — Several  places  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  were 
at  this  date,  visited  with  very  severe  gales. — At  New  York  City 
the  wind  blew  with  great  fury.  Among  the  disasters  occasioned  by 
its  violence,  the  Evening  Po$t  enumerates  the  following: 

The  destruction  of  the  Pavilion  and  the  beautiful  Diorama  of 
Holyrood  Chapel  and  the  Harbor  of  Brest,  valued  at  from  26,000  to 
07,000.  These  elaborate  paintings,  exten^ling  over  a  thousand  feet  of 
canvass,  were  torn  into  shreds:  a  new  four  story  house  was  blown  down 
— two  or  three  churches  were  much  injured — trees  were  torn  up  by 
the  roots — vessels  drifted  from  their  moorings  along  the  East  and 
North  rivers;  some  of  the  eastern  steamboats  were  delayed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  gale,  and  others  were  compelled  to  put  back.  In 
Boston  the  gale  was  equally  severe.— The  walls  of  a  new  church 

*Thi<  act  he  sabsequently  performed. 
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wci'e  prostrated* — TKe  British  brig  St.  John  was  driven  on  the 
Grampus  rock,  and  a  number  of  the  passengers  were  lost.  (This  dis- 
aster we  recordjed  in  the  last. number.)  At  the  same  time  a  dreadful 
tornado  was  experienced  at  Cape  May,,  N.  J.;  by  which  three  dwel^ 
ing  houses  were  literall)r  torn  to  pieces, — and  trees  were  twisted  ofi 
at  the  roots. 

A  few  days  after  a  similar  tornado  visited  Terrebone,  La. '  Houses 
were  destroyed,  and  lives  lost^  The  Orleans  Bee  says,  "several  sugar 
houses,  negro  cabins,  stahies,  corn  cribs,  out  houses,  &.c.,  were  pros- 
trated to  the  ground,,  and  their  fragments  scattered  far  and  wide. 
The  largest  trees  in  the  forest  were  wrenched  from  the  ground  as 
though  they  were  but  small  saplings,  and  carried  to  a  great  distance 
fropi  their  original  position.  Those  who  have  never  seen  the  effect 
and  great  force  of  the  wind,  would  be  loth  to  giv.e  credence  to  the 
wondrous  and  disastroas  effects  produced  by  this  tornado." — The 
English  papers  state  that  *^sixty  wrecks  had  taken  place  on  the  East 
Coast''  early  in  the  month  of  October;  the  Conqueror  of  Glasgow, 
on  the  Gun  fleet  Sands,  keeled  over  and  all  on  board  perished,  num- 
bering sixteen  or  twenty  persons.  For  miles  the  sea  was  literally 
studded  with  portions  of  her  freight.  Two  other  vessels  were  lost 
near  the  same  spot,  and  all  on  board  periah^d*  The  Dutch  and  Bel- 
gian mails  describe  the  gales  to  have  been  very  destructive  on  their 
respective  coasts.  Numerous  vessels  were  lost.  The  Camilla,  steam- 
ship, reports  a  most  fearful  hurricane  visiting  Cronstadt^  and  a  con- 
sequent serious  damage  to  the  shipping. 

Horse  Racing, — The  Pasha  of  Egypt  has  challenged  the  Jockey 
Club  of  London  to  run  amatchrac^  of  horses  for  £10,000  a  side. 
It  was  accepted,  and  the  race  is  to  come  pff  in  Egypt. 

9M.  Great  Biot  in  Philadelphia, — A  most  dreadful  and  sangui- 
nary riot  commenced  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  at  a  tavern 
called  the  California  House,  kept  by  a  colored  man,  who  was  said  to 
be  married  to  a  white  wom^n.  The  house  was  soon  in  flames,  the 
inmates  driven  out  and  fired  upon,  with  many  other  colored  persons, 
men,  women,  arid  children,  who  were  seen  flying  from  their  houses 
in  extreme  terror,  chased  by  gangs,  who  pelted  them  with  brickbats 
and  fired  after  tbem  with  guns  and  pistols.  Several  were  wounded, 
and  it  was  said  that  more  than  one  was  killed.  But  this  report 
was  exaggerated.  The  assailants  are  described  as^  being  composed 
of  the  "Killers'^  and  other  similar  associations  o/ disturbers  of  the 
public  peace. 

Meanwhile  the  fire  made  rapid  progress,  but  several  engine  and 
hose  companies  were  soon  upon  the  ground.  Arid  here  a  truly 
frightful  scene  occurred.  The  firemen,  who  went  to  the  conflagra- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  saving  property,  were  fired  upon,  not  in  soli- 
tary cases,  but  actually  in  a  running  fire,  and  by  Volleys  of  several 
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funs  and  pistols  at  once — the  rioters  being  out  in  very  strong  force. 
'hey  were  also  assailed  with  showers  of  brickbats,  and  their  hose 
cut  in  every  direction.  In  a  word,  the  first  companies  that  arrired, 
were  compelled,  as  the  only  mode  of  avoiding  wounds  or  death,  to 
leave  the  neighborhood.  Still  the  firing  continued.  One  of  the 
firemen  was  shot  dead  on  the  spot,  and  several  others  wounded. 
Shortly  after  midnisht  a  body  of  police  made  their  way  to  the  scene 
of  action — but  nothing  efficiently  was  done  u|)til  the  military  came 
on  the  ground^  headed  by  the  Mayors  when  after  a  partial  renewal 
of  th*  riot,  the  disturbed  district  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  au- 
thorities— cannon  planted  in  the  streets^-and  the  mob  fitially  quelled. 

IIM.  Fairs- — The  great  fair  of  \\\q  American  Institute^  closed 
with  an  address  from  Gen.  Tallmadge.  Among  other  things  he 
stated  one  important  fact  with  regard  to  the  manufacture  ot steel  in 
this  country.  By  a  recent  American  invention  the  best  quality  of 
stee)  is  now  manufactured  directly  from  iron  ore,  with  the  use  of 
anthracite  coaU.  And  this  is  done  in  a  single  operation,  while  the 
method  practised  it)  Europe  requires  some  half  a  do2en  operatioDS 
to  extract  the  iron  from  the  ore,  add  run  it  into  pigs,  and  then  into 
bars,  and  to  work  it  into  malleable  iron,  and  then  into  coarse  steel, 
and  then  into  refined  steel.  Gen.  T.  stated  that  a  factory  at  Jersey 
City  for  the  production  of  steel  by  this  new  method,  already  manu- 
factures about  one  tenth  of  the  quantity  tequired  to  supply  the 
United  States.  He  believed  the  time  could  not  be  distant  when 
our  country  will  produce  its  own  iron  and  its  own  steel. 

The  Maryland  ^Agricultural  -Fair,— held  at  Baltimore,— was 
honoured  by  the  presence  of  General  Taylor,  the  President  of  the 
United  States;  who  spent  several  hours  in  visiting  all  parts  of  the 
grounds  and  examining  .with  great  interest  the  herds  of  fine  stock, 
agricultural  productions,  implements,  &c.  He  expressed  the  high- 
est gratification  at  thedisploy,and  by  the  inquiriesand  remarks  which 
he  made,  showed  the  active  concern  and  interest  which  he  takes  in 
all  that  appertains  to  agricultural  pursuits. 

The  Cuba  /nwcccferj— evacuated  Round  Island.  They  were 
taken  across  to  Pascagoula  by  Midshipman  Dyer,  whence  forty 
of  them  took  passage  in  the  mail-boat  for  New  Orleans,  and 
the  others,  about  twenty-five  in  number,  in  the  steamer  Mobile. 
No  obstruction  was  o0ered  by  the  United  States  vessels  to  their 
peaceful  departure. 

(An  account  of  this  projected  expedition,  will  be  found  in  the 
History  for  September.) 

12/A.  The  State  Constitution  of  California.— Completed  and 
submittecV  to  the  people. 

The  Telegraph  Line  tathe  East,  completed  as  far  as  Halifax,  N.  S. 
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15M.  The  Secretary  of  the  TVeasury^  Mr.  Meredith^  in  relation 
to  the  alterations  in  the  British  Navigation  Laws, — issued  the  fol- 
lowing instructions  to  collectors  of  customs : 

1st.  In  consequence  of  the  alterations  of  the  British  Navigation 
Liaws  above  referred  to,  British  vessels  from  British  or  other  foreign 
ports  will,  (under  existing  laws,)  after  the  first  of  January  next,  be 
allowed  to  enter  in  our  ports  with  cargoes  of  the  growth,  manufac- 
ture, or  production  of  any  part  of  the  world. 

2d.  Such  vessels  and  their  cargoes  will  be  admitted,  from  and 
after  the  date  before  mentioned,  on  the  same  terms  as  to  duties,  im- 
posts, and  charges,  as  vessels  of  the  United  States  and  their  cargoes. 

•/?  Great  Hail  Road  Qonvention  was  held  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to 
take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  constructing  a  rail  road  from 
the  Mississippi  Valley  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. — The  convention 
was  organized  by  the  appointment  of  the  Hon.  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
lass of  Illinois,  as  President,  and  of  Vice  Presidents  corresponding 
with  the  number  of  States  represented  in  Contention.  The  States 
represented  were  Missouri,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Tennessee,  Michigan,  Kentucky,  New  York,  Wisconsin, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  Louisiana,  New  Jersey  ;  the  number  of  dele« 
gates  was  very  large — from  Missouri  alone  there  were  464.  Th§ 
first  business  transacted  was  the  appointment  of  a  committee,  con- 
sisting of  three  members  from  each  Stalfe,  to  report  resolutions  for 
adoption  by  tlie  meeting. 

A  resolution  was  then  introduced  requesting  Congress  to  act 
promptly  in  relation  to  the  Pacific  Rail  Road ;  whereupon — 

Mr.  Senator  Bewton  rose  add  read  a' letter  from  Colonel  Fre- 
mont, stating  that  the  Convention  ought  not  to  designate  any  road 
across  the  Rocky  Mountains,  as  he  believed  the  pass  between  the 
head  of  the  Arkansas  and  the  Rio  del  Norte  to  be  the  most  practi- 
cable and  nearest  to  the  Pacific.  Colonel  Fbemont  writes.  "The 
road  would  enter  the  basin  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Mormon  set- 
tlements, and  cross  by  way  of  Humbolt  river.  About  midway  of 
that  river's  coursQ  a  large  valley  opens  into  it,  and  up  this  lies  an 
excellent  way  to  a  lou)  pass  near  the  head  of  the  lower  Sacra- 
mento valley.  Before  reaching  this  pass,  a  way  diverging  to  the 
north  affords  a  v^vy  practicable  valley  road  into  Oregon,  and,  in 
my  opinion,  far  the  best  by  which  you  can  reach  that  country.*' 
Mr.  Benton  then  addressed  the  Convention  with  great  force  and 
eloquence,  on  the  importance  of  the  road,  and  was  repeatedly  ap- 
plauded. The  Convention  adjourned  to  meet  in  Philadelphia,  in 
April,  1850. 

16M.   The  Island  of  Tigre,  in  Honduras,  which  had  been  ceded 
to  our  government  by  Nicaragua,,  was  seized  by  the  British. 
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nth.  AN  Inca  or  PsRU. — At  a  meeting  of  the  American  Ethno- 
logical Society,  a  communication  wasrci^d,  which  was  communicated 
by  the  President  of  the  United  Slates,  and  consisted  of  a  letter  to 
him  from  a  Peruvian  prince,  a  descendant  of  the  Incas  of  Peru. 
'His  name  is  Doctor  Don  Justit  Sahaurauria,  a  canon  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Cusco,  and  is  now  more  than  ninety  years  of  age.  He  clainos  to 
be  the  lineal  descendant,  in  the  seventh  degree,  from  Huana  Caipae, 
the  last  reigning  Inca,  the  father  of  Atahualpa,  who  was  burnt 
by  the  conquerors  of  Peru.  The  gentleman  (Mr.  Arnold)  who 
transmitted  the  letter  to  the  President,  describes  him  as  a  fine-look- 
ing man,  with  a  physiognomy  quite  diierent  from  that  of  the  Qui- 
cha  Indians,  (the  race  peopling  that  part  of  Peru,)  having  a  high 
forehead,  large,  regular  features  and  a  fine  eye. 

The  letter  is  addressed  to  <<  the  Most  Excellent  President  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  from  the  Capital  of  the  Sovereign 
Incas  of  Cusco,  the  16th  of  August,  1848."  He  thus  commences: 
^*  A  Peruvian  prince,  the  seventh  in  descent  from  the  Emperor  of 
Huaynicapac,  the  most  immediate  branch  from  the  sovereign  Incas, 
places  himself  under  the  protection  and  auspices  of  your  Excellency, 
entreating  that  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  receive  bis  homage." 
He  then  refers  to  the  ancient  prophecies  which  predict  the  loss  of 
the  kingdom,  and  of  the  reatoration  of  the  Incas  by  a  people  who 
shall  come  from  Inglaterra, 

19/A.  Florida  Indiana, — Gen.  Twiggs  met  Sam  Jones,  Billy 
Bowlegs,  and  sixty  warriors  in  council.  They  had  been  waiting 
some  nine  days  for  him.  They  delivered  up  three  of  the  murderers, 
the  hands  of  another,  whom  they  were  obliged  to  kill  in  capturing, 
and  the  fifth,  Billy  Bowlegs'  nephew,  making  his  escape.  Geo. 
Twiggs  spoke  to  them  of  emigrating.  They  seemed  to  take  it  quite 
kindly,  but  requested  sixty  days  to  decide. 

Salt  Lake  City, — The  latest  accounts  from  the  Mormon  capital, 
at  this  date,  state  that  much  gold  had  been  brought  in  from  Califor- 
nia. 

All  kinds  of  merchandise  were  scarce,  and  commanded  high  prices. 
There  were  only  two  small  stores  in  the  Valley,  to  supply  a  popu- 
lation of  15,000.  Snow  had  fallen  on  all  the  mountains  around  the 
Valley,  and  at  the  South-west  Pass  it  was  four  feet  deep. 

Rumours  prevailed  that  Missouri  emigrants  had  killed  some  squaws 
of  the  Snake  tribe  of  Indians,  and  that  Ihey  were  consequently  hos- 
tile to  the  .whites,  and  were  committing  depredations  wherever  an 
opportunity  offered.  Subsequently  they  had  one  battle  with  another 
party  of  emigrants. 

Popular  Education. — A  convention,  composed  of  delegates  from 
fifteen  states,  was  held  at  this  time,  in  Philadelphia,  in  relation  to 
the  organization  and  administration  of  a  system  of  public  instruction. 
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It  was  organized  by  the  choice  of  the  foHowing  officers: 

The  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  of  Massachusetts,  President. 

Vice  Presidents. 
Joseph  Henry,  of  Washington. 
John  Griscom,  qF  New  Jersey. 
Samuel  Lewis,  of  Ohio. 

The  Hight  Rev.  Alonzo  Potter,  of  Pennsylvania. 
G.  B.  Duncan,  of  Louisiana. 

Secretaries. 
Charles  Northend,  of  Massachusetts. 
P.  Pemberton  Morris,  of  Pennsylvania. 
S.  D.  Hastings,  of  Wisconsin. 
Sol.  Jenner,  of  New  York. 

23d.  The  Memphis  Kailrocul  Convention  convened  thb  day. 
Delegates  were  present  from  the  States  of  Arkansas,  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  Georgia,  JCentucky,  Missouri,  Texas,  Illinois,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Massachusetts,  New  York,  Virginia,  South  Carolina  and  Tennes- 
see. > 

Professor  W.  F.  Maury  was  chosen  President.  Vice  Presidentii 
— Messrs.  Clay,  of  Ala. ;  Mason,.  Miss.;  Willougbby  Williams,  Tenn. ; 
R.  A.  Watson,  S.  C;  Jameson,  Ga.;  Col.  Mauns^l  While,  La. ;  Gov. 
Drew,  Ark.;  Ashbel  Smith,  Texas;  Ashton  Johnston,  Missouri; 
Benj.  Dray,  Ky.;  John  J.  Tresevant,  Va. ;  J.  H.  Thompson,  Pa.; 
and  L.  L«  Robinson,  of  N.  Y. 

The  Convention  was  ably  addressed  by  Professor  Maury.  We 
have  potioed  elsewhere,  with  some  particularity^  the  proceedings  of 
this  convention,  and  of  that  held  at  St.  Loub  for  a  similar  object. 

We  subjoin  the  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  this  great  railroad 
prcneet,  passed  by  the  Ulinois  legislature: 

Jkesolved  by  the  Senate^  the  House  of  Representatives  concur- 
ring herein,  That  we  cordially  approve  of  the  general  proposition 
of  connecting  the  navigable  waters  flowing  into  the  Atlantic  and 
those  of  the  Pacific,  by  means  of  a  national  railroad. 

/?€^o/t;6(/.  That  Congress  should  encourage  the  construction  of  three 
branch  roads,  from  such  a  point  as  shall  be  selected  as  the  eastern  ter- 
minus of  said  national  road,  one  to  Chicago,  one  to  St  Louis,  and  one 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  river  or  to  Memphis,  by  making  liberal 
grants  of  land  on  the  lines  to  the  States  respectively  through  which 
the  same  shall  pass,  to  be  applied  by  the  Legislature  of  the  respective 
States  to  the  construction  of  said  branch  roads,  and  to  no  other  objects 
or  purposes  whatever. 

Resolved,  That  our  Senators  in  Congre^  be  instructed,  an^  our 
Representatives  requested,  to  harmonize  their  action  with  the  prin- 
ciples set  forth  in  the  foregoing  resolution. 
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24M.  The  Pawnee  Indians  were  defeated  by  the  U.  S.  dragoons 
under  Lieut,  Ogle,  near  Fort  Kearney. 

Hon.  Mbott  Lawrtncey  the  American  Minister,  was  received  by 
the  Queen  of  England. 

25/A,  The  Great  Anglo-Saxon  Jubilee^  commemorative  of  the 
birth  of  Alfred  the  Great,  was  celebrated  in  England. 

The  Trial  of  G.  F,  Manning  and  his  Wife^  in  England,  for 
the  murder  of  Patrick  O'Connor,  which  had  very  much  excited  the 
public  mind,  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  conviction  of  the  accused. 
The  evidence  disclosed  a  most  deliberate  and  revolting  murder, 
committed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  property  of  the  unsus- 
pecting victim,  with  whom  the  wife  was  on  terms  of  intimacy.  Her 
behaviour  at  the  trial  was  bold  and  defiant  in  the  extreme.  They 
were  both  executed. 

Gen:  Klapka^of  Comorn^  with  other  distinguished  Hungarians, 
arrived  in  England  from  Hamburgh* 

29M.  Murder  at  St.  Louis — An  awful  tragedy  took  place  at 
Barnum's  Hotel,  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis. 

Some  days  previous,  two  young  French  gentlemen,  calling  them- 
selves Count  Gonzales  de  Montesqui  and  Count  Raymond  de  Mon- 
tesqui,  arrived  in  that  city  from  Chicago,  and  took  apartments  at 
Barnum's  Hotels  representing  that  they  were  on  a  hunting  excursion 
through  the  Western  copntry. 

Nothing  particular  was  observed  in  their  manners  until  the  night  of 
the  murder^  when,  about  11  o'clock,  as  Mr.  Barnum,  the  nephew  of 
the  proprietor  of  the  hotel,  and  J.  J.  Macomber,  the  steward  of  the 
house,  were  retiring  to  their  chamber,  one  of  the  Frenchmen  came 
to  the  window  on  the  gallery  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  tapped 
lightly.  Mr.  Barnum  pushed  the  curtain  aside  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  who  was  on  the  outside,  when  the  Frenchman  fired  a  gun, 
a  ball  from  which  passed  through  Mr.  Barnum,  who  is  since  dead, 
and  two  buckshot  lodged  in  the  arm  of  Mr.  Macomber. 

The  report  of  firearms  alarmed  the  lodgers  of  the  house,  and  Mr. 
Albert  Jones,  a  coachmaker  in  Third  street,  who  roomed  adjoining, 
rushed  to  the  door,  where  he  received  a  shot  through  the  head,  and 
fell  dead.  Two  gentlemen,  who  had  by  this  time  reached  the  gal- 
lery, were  struck  with  buckshot. 

Both  the  Frenchmen  were  arrested.  Their  trunks  were  opened, 
and  letters  found  in  them  proving  them  to  be  Parisians  of  wealth 
and  family.  Splendid  equipments  and  21^500  in  German  gold  coin 
w^re  found  in  their  trunks. 

It  is  said  that  one  of  the  brothers  is  insane.  They  have  since 
been  indicted  for  the  murder,  and  a  relative  or  friend  of  high  stand- 
ing, has  arrived  from  France,  sent  out  by  their  family  to  attend  to 
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their  case,  bringing  letters  from  Mr.  Rives,  the  American  minister 
at  Paris. 

The  triaLis  expected  to  develop  the  causes  which  led  to  the  com- 
mission of  this  bloody  deed. 

30/^. — The  French  Ministry  resigned,  and  a  nevv  cabinet  Was  se- 
lected by  the  President.     (See  History.) 

31^/. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  Hon.  Oarrit  JT.  Lansing  vf^iS  elected  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University. 

November,  1849. 

Nov.  1st.  Trade  to  the  Pacific. — The  trade  between  the  Atlantic 
cities  and  the  Pacific  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  but  few 
persons  are  likely  to  form  a  just  conception  of  its  amount.  The 
Baltimore  American  contains  a  list  of  sixty-five  vessels  which  have 
departed  from  the  United  States  for  California  during  the  last  month, 
(October.)  The  list  comprises  19  ships,  16  barques,  17  brigs,  and 
13  schooners — all  of  them,  except  four,  having  sailed  from  cities 
eastward  of  that  place.     The  American  says:     r 

*^The  greater  proportion  are  ships  6f  the  largest  class,  but  even 
by  putting  the  average  tonnage  down  at  300.  tons,  we  have  an  ag- 
gregate tonnage  of  19,500  tons,  leaving  the  Atlantic  ports  in  the 
short  space  of  one  month  for  our  distant  possessions  in  the  Pacific. 
It  may  be  safely  estimated  that  during  the  month  of  October  at  least 
•twenty-three  hdndred  persons  have  left  the  United  States  by  sea, 
bound  to  California.'^ 

The  Boston  shipping  list  gives  the  total  number  of  vessels  that 
have  left  the  United  States  for  California  since  the  beginning  of  the 
f^ld  excitement,  at  five  hundred  and  seventy-lhree,  as  follows:  ships 
189,  barques  175,  brigs  119,  schooners  83,  and  steamers  7.  Of  this 
humber  there  had  arrived  at  California,  at  the  latest  date,  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven,  viz/,  ships  55,  barques  45,  brigs  35,  schooners 
28,  and  steamers  4.     ,  , 

Explorations  in  Africa. — The  French  surpass  all  other  nations 
in  the  grandeur  of  their  exploring  expeditions  to  various  parts  of 
the  world.  It  is  now  announced  that  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
the  Geographical  society  of  France,  have  projected  an  expedition 
on  a  grand  scale  for  penetrating  the  interior  of  Africa  to  Timbuctoo. 
It  is  to  be  conducted  by  scientific  men,  and  will,  have  in  view  the 
twofold  purpose  of  extending  our  knowledge  of  this  portion  of  the 
continent,  and  of  opening  new  channels  for  French  trade  and  com- 
merce. It  is  a  singul^  fact  that,  aiotwithstanding  the  several  at- 
tempts by  Mungo  Park,  Clapperton,  Denham,  Oudney,  Lander,  and 
Laird,  for  the  exploration  of  that  portion  pf  Africa  which  lies  be- 
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tween  the  gulf  of  Guinea  aud  the  MediterraneaD,  none  have  yet 
reaqhed  Timbuctoo  and  returned.  The  only  European  traveller 
who  has  reached  this  inland  city,  and  returned  to  give  an  aecount 
of  it,  18  Caille,  a  Frenchman,  some  ten  years  since.  The  expedition 
now  projected,  it  is  said,  will  hare  an  escort  of  eight  hundred  armed 
Europeans,  and  four  hundred  Africans. 

Liberia, — The  Rev.  Mr.  Gurley,  agent  of  the  Colonization  soci- 
ety, in  a  recent  letter,  thus  describes  the  residence  of  the  President, 
and  the  appearance  of  Monrovia: 

^'President  Roberts  lives  in  a  very  commodious  brick  house,  fur- 
nished with  taste^and  elegance,  snd  the  hospitalities  of  his  mansion 
and  fable  are  set  off  with  a  refined  good  breeding  which  commends 
him  and  the  republic  over  which  he  so  ably  presides,  to  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  visiters  from  the  whole  civilized  world/' 

Of  the  appearance  of  the  town  of  Monrovia,  arid  the  beauty  of  its 
ornamental  trees,  as  well  as  the  great  improvement  which  has  taken 
place,  Mr.  G.  writes: 

"The  beauty  of  these  large  trees,  (the  orange,)  loaded  with  fruit, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  heavily  laden  coffee  trees,  one  of  the  'hand- 
somest trees  you  can  imagine,  with  the  deep  green  of  its  magnifi- 
cent leaf,  it  would  be  diflBcult  to  describe. 

"When  I  behold  what  has  been  done  since  my  former  visit  to 
this  coast,  the  many  substantial  and  convenient  houses  and  stores 
that  have  been  constructed,  the  general  aspect  of  health,  content- 
ment, and  hope,  which  this  people  exhibit;  the  great  good  order, 
and  respect  to  religion  which  prevails,  I  am  impressed  more  than  I' 
ever  was  with  the  vast  dignity  and  beneficence  of  the  colonization 
pf  Africa.'* 

2d.  Steam-dried  MeaL — The  inveption  of  J.  R.  Stafford,  Esq., 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  steam-drying  corn,  is  getting  into  high  re- 
pute. He  has  already  a  contract  to  supply  the  navy  with  corn 
meal;  and  has  published  a  very  interesting  pamphlet  on  the  preser- 
vation of  cereal  grains. 

The  theory  is,  that  without  the  presence  of  air  and  moisture,  no 
organic  body  can  change.  The  advantages  claimed  by  the  patentee 
for  his  revolving  drier  over  all  others,  are,  mainly,  that  it  dries  all 
substances  without  the  possibility  of  change  of  quality,  colour,  or 
flavour,  and  removes  all  danger  of  the  meal  dried  by  that  process 
undergoing  any  change  under  any  circumstances  of  exposure.  Mr. 
Stafford  affirms  that  when  grain  is  ground  into  flour  or  meal,  and  w 
dried  by  his  process,  by  packing  it  into  casks  its  cohesive  proper- 
ties make  it  impervious^o  air,  and,  being  divested  of  internal  mois- 
ture, vermin  cannot  exist  among  it;  and  from  this  dause  it  is  sus- 
ceptible of  being  kept  in  any  climate  an  indefinite  time. 

The  theory  is  sustained  by  incontestable  facts. 
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Bice  CtUlure  in  France. — The  culture  of  rice  has  been  lately  in- 
troduced with  success  into  the  southern  departments  of  France,  and 
also  into  the  Gironde.  M.  Ferry,  a  skilful  and  successful  farmer  of 
that  department,  at  an  annual  agricultural  festival,  presented  a  spe- 
cimen of  riee  which  he  had  raised^  having  sowed  several  hectares, 
on  which  he  produced  a  crop  of  thirty-five*  hectolitres  per  hectare. 
As  this  may  not  be  inteMigible  to  some  of  our  agricultural  readers, 
it  may  be  prbper  to  explain  that  this  rate  of  produce  is  about  thirty- 
seven  bushels  per  acre.  This  culture,  it  is  stated,  is  about  to  be  con- 
tinued on  a  vast  scale,  and  it  is  likely  to  contribute  greatly  to  the 
riches  of  the  south  of  France. 

Cotton  Culture  in  the  East. — Specimens  of  cotton  from  Algeria 
have  been  exhibited  and  pronounced  of  good  quality.  The  London 
Morning  Chronicle  declares  the  attempt  to  cultivate  cotton  in  Ben- 
gal and  Madras  a  failure.  In  Egypt,  the  introduction  of  cotton, 
now  one  of  the  greatest  staples  of  the  country,  and  in  quality  rank- 
ing nearly  at  the  head  of  the  Manchester  market,  is  wholly  attribu- 
table to  Mehemet  A  li.  It  is  not,  however,  a  favourite  production 
among  the  fellahs;  it  requires  too  much  labour  and  attention,  and  its 
gathering  is  troublesome. 

5th.  Railroad  Accidents. — As  the  train  of  the  N.  York  and  New 
Haven  railroad  was  passing  Morrisania,  it  came  in  contact  with  a 
drove  of  cows,  fifteen  in  number,  which  threw  the  locomotive  oflf 
the  track,  and  at  the  same  place  the  express  train  out  of  New  York 
was  passing  at  a  great  speed,  causing  a  collision  of  the  two  trains, 
killing  eight  cows^  and  throwing  both  trains  oflf  the  track.  The  last 
car  of  the  upward  train  contained  the  Marion  Guard,  going  on  a 
target  excursion  to  New  Rochelle.  This  car  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  the  locomotive  of  the  downward  train  running  into  it.  Several 
members  of  the  Guard  were  injured.  Mr.  George  Bailey  had 
his  leg  badly  broken,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Swinnard  and  four  others 
were  injured  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  We  understand  there 
was  no  serious  injury  sustained  by  any  others  in  either  train,  but 
the  destruction  to  the  cars,  portrcularly  in  the  upward  train,  was 
very  great.  The  2d,  3d,  4th,  and  5th  passenger  cars  were  nearly 
destroyed,  and  the  1st  and  2d  cars  of  the  downward  train  were  more 
or  less  injured. 

At  Whitehaven,  in  England,  a  remarkable  railroad  accident  oc- 
curred. A  locomotive,  by  some  mismanagement,  passed  the  station, 
ran  through  the  outer  wall  of  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Pennington,  and 
through  another  wall  into  his  back  parlour.  A  little  girl,  his  daugh- 
ter, was  at  the  same  time  sitting  singing  in  the  kitchen,  when 
the  engine  passed  over  her,  pausing  immediate  death.  The  engine, 
on  dashing  into  the  parlour,  knocked  the  fire-grate  out  of  its  place, 
throwing  the  burning  contents  over  the  forehead  and  breast  of  a  lit- 
tle boy  eight  years  old. 
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The  Lake  Trade.— "There  arrived  this  day  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  fif- 
teen Bteamers,  two  propellers,  two  brigs;  and  twenty-one  schooners, 
bringing  160,000  barrels  of  flour,  49,000  bushels  of  wheat,  800  lire 
hogs,  2,500  boxes  of  cheese,  and  large  quantities  of  other  produce 
The  propeller  Illinois  was  on  her  way  down  with  4,445  barrels  of 
flour,  and  2,114  bushels  of  wheat,  equal  to  580  tons  of  merchandise; 
and  the  steamer  Empire  State  was  on  her  way  down  with  7,600 
barrels  of  flour,  said  to  be  the  largest  cargo  ever  brought  by  one 
vessel. 

In  1825,  there  were  bdt  SO  or  40  small  craft,  and  one  steamboat  on 
Lake  E^rie.  In  1845,  there  were  on  the  lakes  60  steam  vessels,  and 
320  brigs  and  schooners.  In  1846,  the  amount  of  merchandise 
transported  was  3,861,088  tons.  The  value  of  the  lake  commerce 
in  1847  was  0141,000,000.  There  are  now  six  large  states  in  the 
vicinity  of  these  lakes,  containing  between  four  and  five  millions  of 
inhabitants. 

6M.  Mr»  Sives,  the  American  minister,  was  presented  to  the 
President  of  France. 

Sir  James  Ross  returned  to  England  from  an  unsuccessful  expe- 
dition to  the  Arctic  regions  in  search  of  Sir  John,  Franklin. 

The  government  of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  neglects  the  prosecutioD 
of  the  improvements  made  by  the  great  Mehemet  Ali. 

10/A.  The  steamer  Empire  city  arrived  at  N.  York  with  half  a 
million  of  California  gold. 

The  nomade  tribes  of  Zaatcha^  in  Africa,  defeated  by  the  French; 
3,000  camels,  and  10,000  sheep  captured. 

Amnesty  granted  by  Louis  Napoleon  to  the  June  insurgents. 

12M.  The  ship  Caleb  Grimshaw  was  destroyed  by  fire  at  sea. 
She  was  987  tons  burden,  and  had  a  cargo  valued  at  £200,000,  with 
a  large  number  of  passengers,  stated  at  more  than  three  hundred. 
The  fire  was  between  decks,  and  the  hatches  were  kept  down  for 
several  days,  until  they  were  relieved  by  Capt.  Cook  of  the  British 
barque  Sarah,  and  all  were  saved.  Sixty  of  the  passengers  had  left 
on  a  raft  the  second  day  of  the  fire,  but  they  were  picked  up.  A 
part  of  the  time  the  wind  blew  high. 

13/A.  The  State  Prisoners  in  France. — The  trial  of  these  per- 
sons terminated  in  the  acquittal  of  eleven,  a  sentence  of  transporta- 
tion for  life  against  seventeen,  for  conspiracy  to  destroy  the  govern- 
ment and  excite  civil  war,  and  three  others,  on  account  of  extenu- 
ating circumstances,  were  let  off  with  five  years'  imprisonment. 
The  conduct  of  the  prisoners,  while  being  sentenced  was  dignified 
and  manly;  the  entire  party,  after  bearing  the  sentence,  rose  and 
cried^  <*  Vive  la  Republique  Oemocratique  et  Sociale!" 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  of  the 
1  dtb  June,  found  means  to  eSect  their  escape.  Of  the  eleven  per- 
sons sentenced  to  transportation,  seven  are,  however,  members  of 
the  legislative  assembly,  and  Co).  Guinard  held  a  high  command  in 
the  artillery  of  the  National  Guard.  It  is  said  that  AlheTi:{ouvrier) 
and  Barbes,  who  were  convicted  at  Bourges,  in  March,  of  treason, 
committed  on  the  15th  May,  1848,  will  share  the  fate  of  these  later 
offenders,  and  that  they  will  all  be  shipped  off  together  to  Fort 
Zaouzzee  or  the  Marquesas. 

f^e'nezuela  and  Paez, — From  the  Havana  Faro  Industrial,  we 
derive  tAe  intelligence  that  a  great  number  of  the  principal  families, 
most  probably  the  friends  and  adherents  of  Paez  in  the  late  troubles, 
are  about  leaving  Venezuela,  and  emigrating  to  Cuba  and  Mexi- 
co. This,  however,  is  the  ordinary  custom  with  a  defeated  party, 
in  all  the  Spanish  American  Republics^  owing  to  the  intolerance 
which  each  triumphal  junta  displays  towards  its  opponents. 

The  castle  of  Cumana,  where  General  Paez  is  imprisoned,  has 
been  put  in  a  state  of  thorough  repair  at  an  expense  of  $4000. 

Dr.  Angel  Quintero,  formerly  secretary,  and  the  constant  friend 
of  Paez,  attracts  attention  by  the  serenity  and  firmness  which  he 
has  displayed.     Misfortune  has  elevated  his  soul.  • 

Major  General  Scott  was  received  at  Richmond,  Va,,  with  great 
honour,  as  a '' distinguished  son  of  Virginia,  the  hero  of  two  wars,  and 
of  nine  great  battle-fields.'^  It  is  stated  that  some  fine  toasts  and 
speeches  were  given.  The  Governor  drank  to  General  Scott,  "The 
most  distinguished  son  of  Virginia  living."  Counsellor  Patton  gave, 
"To  the  hero  of  two  wars  and  three  pacifications."  General  Scott 
made  an  appropriate  reply. 

14/A.  Indian  Troubles  on  Lake  Superior, — The  Indians  and 
half-breeds,  under  the  command  of  Allen  and  Argus  Macdonnell,  and 
Wharton  Metcalfe,  drove  the  Quebec  Mining  Company  from  their 
location.  The  assailants  were  well  armed,  and  took  possession  of 
the  whole  establishment.  The  Indian  party  offered  to  relinquish  on 
the  payment  of  their  claims.  One  hundred  troops  were  subsequently 
ordered  on.  The  McDonnells  were  arrested  at  Saut  S|6  Marie,  and  a 
detachment  was  sent  on  to  take  possession  of  the  mines  at  Mica 
Bay,  and  to  arrest  the  other  leaders. 

A  Fowl  Fair  at  Boston, — This  novel  exhibition  took  place  at 
the  public  garden.     The  Boston  Courier  thus  notices  it: 

**  The  first  exhibition  of  the  *  fowl  sects '  took  place  yesterday  at 
the  public  garden.  I'he  show  of  articles  was  numerous,  and  the  at- 
tendance of  visiters  large.  Considering  the  short  time  employed  in 
the  preparation  for  the  fair,  there  has  never  been  any  thing  of  the  kind 
more  successful.  Every  spectator  must  be  struck  with  the  variety 
and  fine  condition  of  these  specimens  of  the  feathered  creation.  The 
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collection  comprises  almost  every  thing  of  the  kind  that  has  been 
domesticated  in  this  country,  amounting  to  nearly  700  individoals. 
.  Among  the  rarer  birds  are  English  pheasants,  carrier  pigeons, 
swans/ China  geese,  and  i^ummer  ducks.  There  is  a  venerable  old 
goose  belonging  to  Col.  Jacques,  of  Charlestown,  which  for  progeny 
and  profit  may  hold  up  her  head  with  any  thing  that  ever  went  to 
grass.  Five  thousand  of  her  descendants  have  been  sold  at  a 
large  priqe." 

Grand  Funeral  Pageant. — The  military  and  civic  dismay  in  the 
City  of  New  York,  in  honor  of  the  remains  of  Gen,  Worth,  Col. 
Duncan  and  Major  Gates,  heroes  of  the  Mexican  War,  was  probably 
the  most  magnificent  that  has  ever  been  made  in  this  country.  The 
procession  was  grand  and  imposing — the  remains  were  placed  in 
coffins,  rich  and  gorgeous;  on  these  were  the  swords  of  the  deceased, 
crossed.  They  were  drawn  on  hearses  decorated  with  waving 
plumes.  The  houses  in  the  principal  streets  were  hung  with  black 
drapery — the  flags  of  the  shipping  were  half  mast, — The  military  of 
the  city  and  adjoining  towns  united  in  the  solemn  pageant.  Many 
distinguished  men  were  present  to  d6  honor  to  the  illustrious  de«i 
— A  funeral  oration  was  delivered  by  John  Van  Buren,  Esq.,  and 
after  three  volleys  were  fired  over  the  remains,  they  were  removed 
to  the  Governor's  room  in  the  City  Hall,  and  there  kept  until  the 
next  day, — when  Gen.  Worth's  body  was  buried  In  Greenwood 
Cemetery ;— Col.  Duncan's  was  carried  to  Cornwall,  Orange  Co.,  his 
native  place;  and  Major  Gates  to  Governor's  Island. 

15M.  Steamboat  Explosion, — The  steamboat  Louisiana^  Capt. 
Cannon,  bound  for.  St  Louis,  loaded  with  a  valuable  cargo,  and 
having  on  board  a  large  number  of  passengers,  h^  rung  her  last 
bell,  and  was  just  backing  out  from  the  wharf  at  the  foot  of  Gravier 
street,  when  the  whole  of  her  boilers  burst  with  a  treniendous  ex- 
plosion, which  resounded  throughout  the  city.  The  concussion  was 
so  great  that  it  shook  the  houses  to  their  foundations  for  many 
squares  distant  The  Louisiana  was  lying  along  side  the  steamer 
Bostona,  Capt.  Dustin,  at  the  time  of  the  disaster,  and  the  steamer 
Storm,  Capt.  Hopkins,  had  just  arrived  from  Louisville,  coming  in 
on  her  starboard  side.  The  upper  works  of  these  two  boats  were 
complete  wrecks,  their  chimneys  having  been  carried  away,  and  their 
cabins  i^tove  in  and  shattered  in  some  places  to  atoms.  The  violence 
of  the  shock  operating  on  the  boilers  was  tremendous.  A  part  of 
one  of  them,  a  mass  of  considerable  size,  was  hurled  with  incon- 
ceivable force  on  the  levee.  It  cut  a  mule  in  two,  and  killed  a  horse 
and  the  driver  of  a  dray  to  which  the  animals  were  attached.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  terrible  catastrophes  of  the  kind  on  re- 
cord.   The  loss  of  life  was  very  great,  and  under  the  most  appalling 
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circumstances.    From  fifty  to  seventy  were  killed  at  once^and  many 
ivere  wounded. 

Death  of  the  Queen  of  Madagascar, — A  Mauritius  journal  men- 
tions the  death  of  Ranavalo  Marigaeka,  Queen  of  Madagascar.  This 
event,  there  was  reason  to  hope,  would  put  an  end  to  the  difficulties 
which  had  hitherto  existed,  as  her  son,  who  succeeds  to  the  throne, 
is  a  Christian,  and  likely  to  pursue  a  more  liberal  and  more  tolerant 
policy  than  that  followed  by  his  mother,  of  whom  England  and 
France  had  so  much  reason  to  complain.  The  jo.urnal  states  that  the 
Sacklaves  had  made  an  eruption  into  the  French  possession  of  Nossi- 
B^,  killed  almost  the  whole  of  the  garrison,  and  forced  the  inhabi- 
tants to  take  refuge  on  board  the  vessels  in  the  roadstead.  The 
French  vessels  on  the  station  were  concentrating  in  order  to  take 
vengeance  for  this  attack.  The  death  of  this  cruel  Sovereign  will 
give  a  new  turn  to  the  affairs  of  Madagascar.  This  is  the  woman 
who  decreed  that  her  subjects  should  forget  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ! 

16th,  Circassian — Advices  from  SL  Peten»burgh  of  the  16th 
November  state  that  the  division  of  the  Russian  army  under  Prince 
Dolgoruki  had  succeeded  in  storming  and  sacking  the  Circassian  fort- 
ress of  Tshoek.  The  Circassians  are  stated  to  have  lost  as  many  as 
3,000  men,  while  the  loss  of  the  Russians  is  quoted  at  50. 

Missionaries  in  ^ria. — Outrages  have  recently  been  committed 
by  the  Maronite  Population  on  the  Christian  Missionaries,  near 
Tripoli.  The  matter  was  referred  to  Beyrout,  and  also  to  the  Porte, 
and  the  Sultan  has  taken  active  measures  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
the  outrage.  Twenty-six  of  the  chief  Moslem  rioters  are  now  at 
Beyrout,  a  detachment  of  troops  from  that  pidce  having  surroudded 
Tripoli,  and  commanded  the  citizens  to  deliver  them  up  with- 
in twenty^four  hours,  in  default  of  which^  they  threatened  to  fire 
upon  the  town.     The  ringleaders  were  accordingly  surrendered. 

•/African  Missionaries, — A  great  effort  is  about  to  be  made  in 
England,  by  some  of  the  Missionary  Societies,  to  extend  their  ope- 
rations into  Africa,  and  the  Colonial  Bishopric's  Fund  Committee 
have  intimated  their  intention  of  erecting  Sierra  Leone  into  an  epis- 
copal see  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity.  It  is  desired  by  some 
influential  persons  that  the  new  prelate  should  be  one  of  Africa's 
sable  sons — 'a  real  black  bishop,' — as  Mr.  Stowell  expressed  it. 
There  is  some  probability  of  this  suggestion  being  carried  out. 

*.^rtificial  Ltceches. — The  Journal  des  Debats  describes  an  im- 
portant discovery,  which  occupies  the  attention  of  the  French  scien- 
tific world.  It  is  a  mechanical  leech,  invented  by  M.  Alexander, 
a  civil  engineer,  already  celebrated  for  his  useful  discoveries.  All 
the  scientific  bodies,  after  satisfactory  trials,  have  caused  this  leech 
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to  be  adopted  in  all  the  hospitals;  having  proved  not  only  the  im- 
mense economy  of  its  use,  but,  what  i9  better,  the  decided  advantage 
which  it  has  over  the  natural  leech,  often  so  scarce,  always  repugnant 
to  the  patient,  and  sometimes  dangerous. 

nth.  The  Arctic  Pxpedition- — Captain  Sir  James  Ross  and 
Captain  Sir  John  Richardson  met  in  London.  The  latter  arrived 
in  an  American  packet.  They  were  also  met  by  Captain  Kerr,  of 
the  whaler  Chieftain^  who  brought  the  story  of  the  Esquimaux  re- 
specting Sir  John  Franklin.  Neither  Ross  nor  Richardson  have 
discovered  any  traces  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  Capt.  Crozier,  Captain 
Fitz  James,  and  their  brave  and  gallant  companions. 

The  Cholera, — This  dreadful  disease  has  again  manifested  itself 
on  the  Western  rivers.  At  this  date  a  number  of  deaths  occurred 
on  board  the  steamer  Constitution,  bound  to  St.  Louid  from  New 
Orleans;  other  cases  have  been  mentioned.  It  seems  to  have  mani- 
fested itself  principally  among  the  emigrants. 

The  Church  in  Borneo. — An  account  of  the  ceremony  of  laying 
the  first  beam  of  the  missionary  church  at  Sarawak  has  just  been 
received.  The  celebrated  Rajah  of  Sarawak,  Sir  James  Brooke, 
with  his  suite,  and  the  naval  officers,  and  English  residents,  were 
present  on  the  occasion. 

20th^  Slave  Trade, — The  French  government  have  notified  to 
the  British  cabinet  their  intention  of  Withdrawing  the  twenty-six 
cruisers  which  have  been  placed  on  the  coast  of  Africa  for  the  sup^ 

Eression  of  the  slave  trade,  pursuant  to  a  convention  signed  by  the 
^uke  de  Broglie,  May  29,  1845. 

23//.  Two  sailors  were  executed  on  board  the  U.  S.  frigate  Savan- 
nah, at  San  Francisco,  for  mutiny. 

25th.  A  very  distressing  and  melancholy  case  of  desertion  of  hus- 
band and  children  by  a  lady,  occurred  at  Niagara  Palls.  Prom 
letters  written  at  the  time,  and  from  parts  of  her  dress  found  on  the 
bridge,  it  was  believed  that  she  had  thrown  herself  into  the  rapids. 
But  it  was  subsequently  ascertained  that  she  had  left  during  the 
night  with  a  paramour,  and  gone  South.  The  lady  is  Mrs.  Miller, 
the  wife  of  an  officer  of  the  army.  She  had  heretofore  borne  an 
irreproachable  character,  and  evinced  a  strong  attachment  to  her 
children. 

28/A.  Wonders  of  the  Telegraph. — "  We  were  present,"  says 
the  editor  of  the  National  Intelligencer,  ^*  a  few  evenings  ago  at  ihe 
Coast  Survey  astronomical  station,  on  Capitol  Hill,  which  was  put  in 
telegraphic  connexion  with  Cincinnati,  for  the  purpose  of  determi- 
ning the  longitude  between  the  two  places.     The  electrical  clocks 
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in  this  city  and  Cincinnati  having  heen  introduced  into  the  com- 
pleted circuit,  every  beat  at  Cincinnati  was  recorded  at  almost  the 
same  instant  on  Saxton's  revolving  cylinder  in  this  city,  and  every 
beat  of  the  clock  here  was  recorded  in  like  manner  upon  Mitchell'.s 
revolving  plate  at  Cincinnati.  At  the  moment  a  st^r  passed  the 
meridian  at  Washington,  by  the  touch  of  a  key  the  record  of  the 
passage  was  ipade  upon  the  disc  at  Cincinnati,  as  well  as  upon  the 
cylinder  at  the  Washington  station,  and  the  difference  of  the  time 
of  the  two  clocks  would  of  course  indicate  (he  difference  of  longi- 
tude.  The  distance  between  the  two  cities,  it  must  be  recollected, 
is  upwards  of  five  hundred  miles;  this  distance  was  annihilated,  and 
events  happening  at  the  one  were  instantly  recorded  by  automatic 
inachinery  at  the  other." 

29M.  •^  day  of  general  thanksgiving  throughout  the  United 
States. 

December,  1849. 

\st.  The  Planetary  System, — As  one  of  the  signs  of  the  pro- 
gress of  science,  which  we  feel  bound  to  chronicle,  is  the  opinion 
lately  Apressed  by  Sir  J.  Herschell,  that  it  is  impossible  any  longer 
to  attempt  the  explanation  oT  the  movements  of  all  the  heavenly 
bodies  by  simple  attraction,  as  understood  ip  the  Newtonian  theory, 
these  comets,  with  their  trains,  perversely  turned  yrom  the  sun,  de- 
ranging sadly  our  systematic  views.  Nor  are  there  (writes  Hum- 
boldt,) any  constant  relations  between  the  distances  of  the  planets 
from  the  central  body  round  which  they  revolve  and  their  absolute 
magnitudes,  densities,  times  of  rotation,  eccentricities,  and  inclina- 
tions of  orbit  or  axis.  We  find  Mars,  though  mote  distant  from  the 
pun  than  either  the  Earth  or  Venus,  inferior  to  them  in  magnitude; 
Saturn  is  less  than  Jupiter,  and  yet  much  larger  than  Uranus.  The 
zone  of  the  tefescopic  planets,  which  are  so  inconsiderable  in  point 
of  volume  viewed  in  the  series  of  distances  commencing  fronri  the 
sun,  comes  next  before  Jupiter,  the  greatest  in  size  of  all  the  pla- 
netary bodies.  Remark'ablje  as  is  the  small  density  of  all  the  colossal 
planets  which  are  farthest  from  the  son,  yet  neither  in  this  respect 
can  we  recognise  any  regular  succession.  Uranus  appears  to  be 
denser  than  Saturn,  and,  though  the  inner  group  of  planets  differ 
but  little  from  each  other  in  this  particular,  we  find  both  Venus  and 
Mars  less  dense  than  the  Earth,  which  is  situated  between  them. 
The  time  of  rotation  increases,  on  the  whole,  with  increasing  solar 
distance;  but  yet  it  is  greater  in  Mars  than  in  the  Earth,  and  in 
Saturn  than  in  Jupiter.  After  other  remarks  of  the  same  character, 
he  adds:'*' The  planetary  system,  in  its  relation  of  absolute  magni- 
tude, relative  position  of  the  axis,  density,  time  of  rotation,  and  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  eccentricity  of  the  orbits,  has,  to  our  apprehension, 
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nothing  nxore  of  natural  necessity  than  the  relative  distribution  of 
land  and  water  on  the  surface  of  our  globe,  the  configuration  of  con- 
tinents, or  the  elevation  of  mountain  chains.  No  general  law,  in 
these  respects,  is  discoverable  either  in  the  regions  of  space  or  in 
the  irregularities  of  the  crust  of  the  earth." 

The  fall  of  Zaatchi, — This  place  is  in  the  midst  of  a  desert,  in 
the  province  of  Constantine,  in  Africa.  A  handful  of  Arabs  est^i- 
blished  themselves  here,  and  for  some  tiipe  resisted  the  entire  French 
army.  They  fought  with  a  desperation  and  courage  never  perhaps 
surpassed,  until  they  were  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  fell,  fight- 
ing to  the  last.  On  the  final  assault,  the  French  swept  all  before 
them,  and  the  whole  city  is  now  desolate. 

Murder  of  Dr.  Parkman  at  Boston. — ^On  the  23d  November. 
Dr.  Parkman,  who  was  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Boston,  disappeared 
very  suddenly.     A  large  reward  was  offered  to  whoever  should  find 
him,  and  for  a  week  all  efforts  were  fruitless.    His  continued  absence 
induced  his  friends  to  suppose  that  he  was  murdered,  and  a  further 
reward  of  {01 000  Was  added  to  the  ^3000  already  offered  for  his  dis- 
covery.   Suspiciaii  at  length  pointed  to  the  medical  college  in  North 
Grove  Street,  and  implicated  Dr.  John  W.  Webster,  Prolfe!«or  of 
Chemistry  in  Harvard  University,  a^  gentleman  of  most  excellent 
character,  who  had  held  the  professorship  for  several  year's.     Dr. 
Parkman  was  last  seen  going  to  the  college,  whither,  it  was  sup- 
posed,  he  went  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  a  demand  which  he  had 
against  Professor  Webster,  whom  he  had  somewhat  exasperated  by 
the  means  he  had  used  to  collect  it     It  was  said  too  that  Prof.  W. 
admitted  that  Dr.  Parkman  had  called,  and  that  he  had  paid  him 
\N50.     Dr.  p.  was  not  seen  again  alive.     Professor  Webster  hail 
kept  his  rooms  locked  during  the  week,  and  a  dense  smoke  was  seen 
issuing  from  his  chimney.     Urged   by  these   circumstances,  Mr. 
Ephraitn  Littlefield,  who  had  charge  of  the  college  buildings,  broke 
into  the  private  vault  under  the  laboratory  of  Dr.  Webster,  and  found 
a  leg  aiid  part  of  the  trunk  of  a  human  body.     On  the  further  exa- 
mination in  Prof.  W.'s  laboratory  there  were  found,  in  the  ashes  of 
the  furnace,  parts  of  a  human  skull  and  jaw,  and  teeth  filled  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  as  Dr.  P.'s  were,  and  particles  of  gold  and  silver, 
supposed  to  be  parts  of  a  watch;  in  a  tea-chest,  a  bloody  knife  which 
corresponded  with  stabs  found  in  the  body;  in  another  chest,  all  the 
parts  of  the  body  not  previously  discovered,  except  the  head,  feet, 
and  arms.     On  putting  the  several  parts  of  the  body  together,  it  ap- 
peared to  be  that  of  Dr.  Parkman.     Other  evidences  of  identification 
were  discovered,  and  the  family  of  Dr.  Parkman  recognised  and 
claimed  the  remains  as  his. 

Professor  Webster  was  arrested,  and  at  the  time  of  his  arrest  was 
dreadfully  agitated ;  but  soon  regained  composure  of  manner,  and 
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subsequently  evinced  perfect  self-possession  atid  calmness.  The 
coroner's  jury  sat  for  several  days  with  closed  doQrs,  and  after  exa- 
mining a  large  number  of  witnesses,  rendered  a  verdict  that  Dr. 
Parkman  was  killed  by  Professor  Webster.  The  grand  jury  have 
found  a  bill  for  wilful  murder.  Notwithstanding  the  strong  circum- 
stances against  him,  the  friends  of  Prof.  VV.^  and  ihey  are  many,  ex- 
press their  convictions  of  his  innocence 

professor  Webster's  family  consists  of  a  wife  and  four  daughters, 
and  his  house  was  distinguished  as  the  seat  of  hospitality.  He  him- 
self was  mild,  kind,  and  unassuming — his  character  free  from  stain, 
and  was  amongst  the  very  last  men  who  wodld  be  thought  capable 
of  committing  so  horrible  a  crime. 

3d.  The  Jirst  session  of  the  thirty-first  Congress  commenced 
this  day. 

In  the  Senate  the  Vice  President,  Hon.  Millard  Fillmore,  took 
the  chair,  forty-one  members  being  present.  Mr^  Underwood  pre- 
sented the  credentials  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentu<;ky,  and 
Mr.  Maogum  those  of  Hon.  James  Shields,  of  Illinois.  The  House 
not  being  organized,  no  further  business  was  transacted  by  the  Se- 
nate,     ii 

In  the  House  qf  Representatives  the  roll  was  called,  and  223 
members  were  found  to  be  in  attendance.  The  House  proceeded  to 
the  election  of  speaker.  On  the  first  ballot,  Howell  Cobb,  of  Ga., 
had  lOS^votes,  and  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  of  Mass.,  96  votes — four 
efforts  were  made  that  day  with  similar  results,  and  no  candidate 
having  received  a  majority  of  all  the  votes,  the  House  adjourned. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  was  opened  in  the 
Capitol.  Present,  Chief  Justice  Taney,  and  Associate  Justices 
McLean,  Wayne,  Catron,  Daniel,  Woodbury,  Nelson,  and  Grier. 
Justice  M'Einley  absent 

The  celebrated  police  oflBcer,  Jacob  Hays^  now  in  his  eightieth 
3rear,  was  appointed,  for  the  forty-ninth  time,  high  constable  of  New* 
York. 

5/A.  The  New  York  Canals  were  closed.  The  amount  of  tolls 
collected  last  year  was  03,245,662;  this  year  the  amount  collected 
is  23,259,210  30,  which  is  an  increase  of  jjl  13,548  30.  And  in  the 
mean  time  the  work  of  enlargement  has  been  studiously  and  a  Ivan- 
tageously  progressing;.  The  expense  of  repairs  has  been  diminished, 
and  the  canals  are  left  in  better  order  for  resuming  navigation  than 
they  have  been  at  the  close  of  any  former  season. 

1th.  Brig,  Gen.  Oarland  assumed  command  of  the  military 
post  at  San  Antonio, — the  position  occupied  by  Gen.  Worth  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

Sth.  The  steamer  Crescent  City  arrived  at  New  York  from  Cha- 
gres,  with  jll^OOO,000  in  California  gold. 
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10/A.  The  Ohio  arrived, bringing  from  Chagres  {^500,000  in  gold. 

12/A.  Lieut.  Beale^  of  the  navy,  arrived  as  the  bearer  of  de- 
spatches jto  the  government  from  San  Francisco,  and  bringing  with 
him  a  copy  of  the  constitution  of  California. 

This  is  the  gentleman  who,  when  pursued  by  the  Indians^  so  ge- 
nerously gave  up  his  horse  to  a  soldier  who  begged  him  to  save  hi9 
life  for  the  sake  of  his  wife  and  children,  and  thus  apparently  sur- 
rendered up  all  hope  of  preserving  his  own  life;  but  was  providen- 
tially rescued. 

14/A.  The  Capitol  of  Alabama. — This  beautiful  edifice  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire.     The  archives  of  State  were  all  saved. 

The  mercury  at  St.PauVs^  Minesota,  wa»20^  below  Zero. 

\5th.  The  Fair  for  all  Nations. — This  grand  assemblage  pro- 
posed by  Prince  Albert  is  to  be  held  at  a  future  day,  yet  to  be 
named.  In  a  recent  paper  we  find  this  notice: — "A  large  and 
highly  respectable  nteeting,  presided  over  by  the  Lord  Mayor, 
took  place  at  Egyptian  Hall,  London,  relative  to  the  proposed  exhi- 
bition of  the  industry  of  all  nations  in  that  city,  during  the  ensuing 
year.  The  best  feeling  was  evinced  towards  the  plan  of  the  pro- 
jectors, and  it  ^as  proposed  to  raise  by  subscription  the  sum  of 
^20,000  to  dlAribule  in  premiums.  All  nations  are  invited,  with- 
out distinction  or  preference,  and  the  promoters  of  the  design  feel 
no  misgiving  of  the  possibility  of  raising  jClOO^OOO  or  more  for  the 
general  expenses  of  the  exhibition.'^ 

16/A.  The  Hungarian  Exiles, — Ladislaus  Ujhazy,  the  Ex-Ci- 
vil Governor  of  Comorn,  and  his  companions, arrived  in  New  York — 
among  them  were  several  distinguished  ofiicers,  and  the  celebrated 
Mademoiselle  Apolonia  Jagella,  who  so  heroically  devoted  herself  to 
the  care  of  the  wounded,  during  the  struggles  and  battles  in  Hungary. 
Previously  to  leaving  Europe,  Gov.  Ujhazy  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  announcing  the  determination  of 
the  exiles,  *Uo  seek  a  permanent  resting-place  for  themselves,  their 
wives  and  children,  upon  the  friendly  shores  of  America." — And 
asking  from  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  '^  nothing  but  that  hos- 
pitality which  they  are  always  ready  to  extend  to  the  unfortunate 
victims  of  despotism,  and  which  it  would  be  their  first  duty  to 
deserve  at  their  hands.''  After  their  arrival,  he  received  the  follow- 
ing response  from  Gen.  Taylor. 

"  Sir  : — 1  have  duly  received  your  letter  of  Nov.  2d,  from  London, 
announcing  the  determination  of  yourself  ^nd  comrades  to  seek  an 
asylum  in  America. 

The  people  of  this  republic  have  deeply  sympathized  with  the 
Hungarians  in  their  recent  struggle  for  constitutional  freedom,  and 
in  the  calamities  which  have  befallen  their  unhappy  land;  and  I  am 
sure  that  I  but  speak  the  universal  sentiment  of  my  countrymen,  in 
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bidding  you  and  your  associates  a  cordial  welcome  to  our  soil,  the 
natural  asylum  of  the  oppressed  from  every  elime.  We  offer  vou 
protection  and  a  free  participation  in  the  benefits  of  our  institutions 
and  our  laws,  and  trust  that  you  may  find  in  America  a  second 
home.  ^  ^  "      • 

I  am^  with  high  respect,  your  sincere  friend  > 

Z.  TAYLOR. 
Ladislaus  U^hazi. 

Late  Governor  6f  Comorn,  in  Hungary, 

17/A.  Calif ornitty — State  Organization^  ^•^.-r-By  the  arrival  of 
the  steamer  Empire  City  in  New  York,  which  brought  JiS2,000,000 
in  gold,  we  have  recent  news  from  California.  On  the  17th  De* 
cember  the  legislature  was  fully  organized,  and  on  the  20th,  the  go« 
vernor,  Peter  H.  Burnet,  was  inaugurated,  the  oath  of  ofiSce  being 
administered  by  the  Chief  Justice.  . 

The  constitution  bad  been  adopted  by  the  people  of  California  by 
a  vote  of  12,061  out  of  15,000,  the  whole  uAimber  of  votes  polled. 
The  election  took  place  in  the  rainy  seai^on,  and  great  numbers  of 
voters  could  not  reach  the  polls.  -'^^^ 

The  message  of  the  goveg^ior  was  sent  iojk6\.\i  h^'uses  on  the  21st, 
and  10,000  copies  in  Englisn,  and  2,000  in  Spanish,  were  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

.  An  election  of  United  States  senators,  and  of  representatives  in 
Congress,  took  place  immediately  after  the  organization  of  the  house, 
and  resulted  in  tb3  choipe  of  Col.  J.  C.  Fremont,  and  Dr.  Wm.  M. 
Gwinn,  as  senators,  and  of  Georg^  W.Wright,  and  Edward  Gilbert, 
as  representatives  in  Congress.  \The  following  are  the  State  officers: 

Governor — Peter  H.  Burnet.  Lieut.  Governor — John  M'Dougal. 
Secretary  of  State — William  Van  Vporhies.  TVeo^tirerr— Richard 
Roman.  Comptroller — J.  S.  Houston,  attorney  General — Ed- 
ward J.  C.  Kewen.  Surveyor  Generfif/— Charles  J.  Whiting. 
Chief  Justice — S.  C.  Hastijigs.  Associate  Justices---H.  A.  Lyon, 
Nathaniel  Bennett 

Thus  this  new  state  seems  to  be  completely  organized,  and  ready 
for  admissron  into  the  Union,  and  its  senators' and  representatives 
either  on  the  way  to  or  at  the  seat  of  the  general  government,  be- 
fore the  question  of  its  adjnission  has  been  decided  by  Congress. 

The  accounts  state  that  a  very  destructive  fire  had  occurred  at 
San  Francisco  on  the  24th,  causing  the  destruction  of  property  to 
the  amount  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars.  A  fire  had  also,  on 
the  same  date,  broken  out  at  Stockton,  and  caused  the  loss  of 
§1150,000  worth  of  property.  . 

A  party  of  armed  Chilenos,  numbering  200,  had  attacked  a  few 
Americans  in  the  diggings,  killing  three,  and  severely  wounding 
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others.  A  party  of  Americans  had  started  from  JStockton  to  revenge 
the  injury,  and  it  was  feared  it  might  lead  to  a  serious  outbreak. 

A  large  number  of  persons  having  disputed  the  title  of  John  A. 
Sutter  to  the  lands  which  he  holds  under  Mexican  grants,  have  ac- 
tually  seized  and  ^* squatted''  upon  lots  in  Sacramento  city. 

The  mines  are  nearly  abandoned  for  the  present,  owing  to  the 
heavy  falls  of  rain  and  snow. 

18M.  News  received  of  the  destruction  of  a  formidable  fleet  of 
pirate  junks  on  the  coast  of  Borneo  by  Sir  James  Brooke,  the  R^jah 
of  Sarawak,  an4  400  meq  killed. 

Bloody  •Affrays. — Had  we  room  and  inclination  to  do  so,  we 
might  chronicle  a  number  of  murderous  conflicts  which  have  oc» 
curred  in  broad  day-light  in  the  streets  of  our  cities  and  towns 
within  the  current  quarter.  Bound,  however,  to  exhibit  the  evil 
with  the  good,  that  we  may  present  true  pictures  of  the  times,  we 
take  two  of  the  first  that  come  to  hand  as  spec! mens  of  the  revolting 
scenes  that  have  been  enacted  within  the  quarter. 

At  St  Louia,  two  persons,  Wimer  and  Thomas,  both  men  of  re- 
spectable standing,  quarrelled,  and  meeting  in  the  street,  drew  re- 
volvers and  fired  at  each  other,  and  tt^^n  closed  in  a  hand  to  hand 
struggle.  Wimer  being  the  strongest,  obtained  the  advantage,  and 
beat  his  antagonist  over  the  head  with  a  pistol.-  Thomas,  whilst  held 
down,  drew  a  spnall  pistol  and  shot  Wimer  through  the  body,  who 
fell,  exclaiming  <<I  am  killed."  He  died  that  night.  This  affair 
happened  in  the  afternoon,  and  many  persons  by. 

At  Shreveport,  La.,  Dr.  Green  and  Mr.  Hester,  who  had  pre- 
viously been  on  an  intintate  footing,  met  at  the  hotel;  the  latter  im- 
*  mediately  stru<ik  the  former,  and  was  about  drawing  a  knife,  when 
Dr.  Green  exclaimed  that  he  was  not  armed.  He  was  told  to  go 
and  *arm  himself,  and  they  separated.  For  a  day  or  two,  hostile 
messages  passed  between  them,  when  Mr.  Hester,  without  notifying 
any  person,  so  far  as  known,  went  to  the  back  door  of  Dr.  Green's 
room,  pushed  it  open,  and  instantly  fired  twice  at  the  doctor,  one  of 
the  shots  taking  effect  in  his  side.  Dr.  Green  sprang  to  his  feet, 
pistol  in  hand,  and  fired  at  Mr.  Hester,  the  shot  taking  effect  also 
in  his  side.  He  then  threw  his  pistol,  striking  Mr.  H.  on  the  head, 
drew  a  bowie  knife,  stabbed  him  four  or  five  times — once  in  the 
breast,  and  Mr.  Hester  fell  and  immediately  expired.  Dr.  Green 
lived  till  2  o'clock  that  night. 

The  Mission  o^  Peace  and  Good  Will — In  contrast  with  such 
bloody  conflicts,  and  as  another  part  of  the  picture,  we  record  an  ac- 
count received  at  the  same  time  of  the  labours  of  a  worthy  mission- 
ary in  New  England,  performed  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  philan- 
thropy, who  has,  during  the  past  year,  looked  after  hundreds  of  sick 
sailors,  seen  that  the  destitute  were  clothed,  assisted  many  a  poor  boy 
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tvith  meanq  to  return  to  his  almost  broken-hearted  mother  and  put 
on  board  our  whale  ships  382  Bibles^  1,148  testaments,  and  about 
10,000  tracts  and  pamphlets. 

At  Onondagua  Castle,  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.,  the  pagan  Indians 
still  residing  there  celebrated  the  rite  t)f  sacrificing  the  White  Dog. 
The  customary  victim  was  immolated  on  the  flaming  altar,  with  all 
the  formality  and  circumstance  of  ancient  usage  amoqg  the  Iro- 
quois, in  presence  of  the  pagan  portion  of  the  nation,  and  of  a  nu- 
merous body  of  white  persons,  spectators ! 

21*/.  Thq  British  steamer  Hecate,  came  up  the  Potomac  to  Wash- 
ington, having  on  board  Sir  Henry  L.  Eulwer,  the  British  minis- 
ter, and  his  family.  ' 

About  the  same  time  Mr.  Donelsoriy  late  minister  to  the  Germa- 
nic confederation,  arrived  at  Washington. 

22d.  Woolsey  &  Co.'s  sugar  refinery  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
New  York.  The  loss  on  the  sugar  was  $200fiQ0 — on  the  machinery 
^300,000— on  the  buildings  $SOfiQO — total,  as  estimated,  j2l6OO,000, 
only  a  small  portion  of  which  was  insured,  as  the  company  had  lately 
let  a  policy  of  Jl250,O0O  on  the  property  run  out  Nearly  five  hun- 
dred hands  are  thrown  out  of  employment  by  this  calamity. 

In  Cmc/nna/t,  the  pork  house  of  Pugh  &  Co.  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  with  the  loss  of  g  1^,000.  There  was  jg70,000  worth  of  lard 
in  the  buildings,  and  30ot)  hogs  uncut. 

The  Convention  in  Kentucky  for  the  revision  of  the  constitution, 
finished  its  labours.  The  new  instrument  provides  for  the  election 
of  judges  by  the  people;  and  the  right  of  the  owner  to  the  slave  is 
declared  "as  inviolable  as  the  right  to  any  other  property." 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  2l  Speaker 
was  chosen,  after  a  struggle  of  nearly  three  weeks  between  the  con- 
tending parties,  by  the  adoption  of  the  plurality  rule,  as  proposed 
by  Mr.  Stanton  of  Tennessee.  On  the  sixty-third  vote,  Mr.  Howelt 
Co6A,  of  Georgia,  received  102  votes,  and  Mr,  Robert  C.  Winthropy 
of  Massachusetts,  100  votes,  when  the  former  was  declared  duly 
elected  Speaker;  and  on  being  conducted  to  the  chair  by  Messrs. 
Winthrop  and  McDowell,  addressed  the  House  as  follows: 

Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

It  would  be  useless  to  disguise  the  fact  that  I  feel  deeply  embar- 
rassed in  taking  this  chair  under  the  circumstances  attending  my 
election. 

I  am  conscious  of  the  difficulties  by  which  this  position  is  sur- 
rounded at  the  present  time. 

The  peculiar  organization  of  this  body,  as  exhibited  in  our  pro- 
ceedings since  we  first  met — the  nature  and  character  of  the  various 
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important  and  exciting  questions  of  public  policy  which  will  engage 
our  attention  during  the  present  session  of  Congress,  conspire  to 
render  the  duties  of  the  office  peculiarly  embarrassing,  onerous,  and 
responsible. 

1  may  be  permitted,  therefore,  to  ask  in  advance  your  generous 
aid  and  support  in  the  effort  I  shall  make  firmly,  faithfully,  and  im- 
partially to  discharge  its  duties. 

The  country  has  been  looking  with  anxiety  to  our  efforts  to  efiect 
an  organization.  The  people  will  continue  to  regard  with  intense 
interest  every  step  we  take  in  our  legislative  course.  Our  duties 
will  be  laborious,  our  responsibilities  great  Let  us,  then,  in  view 
of  these  considerations,  invoke,  in  the  discharge  of  these  duties,  a 
patriotism  as  broad  as  the  Union,  and  as  comprehensive  as  the  nature 
and  character  of  her  various  interests  and  institutions.  Guided  by 
this  spirit,  under  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  our  action  will  result  in  the 
continued  prosperity  of  our  common  country. 

Accept,  gentlemen,  my  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  honour 
you  have  conferred  on  me  in  selecting  me  as  your  presiding  officer 
during  the  present  Congress. 

24/A.  Both  houses  of  Congress  being  now  organized  for  the  trans- 
action of  business,  the  President,  at  a  quarter  past  one  o'clock,  trans- 
mitted by  the  hands  of  his  private  secretary.  Col.  Bliss,  his  annual 
message. 

The  :929th  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  pilgrims  on  Plymouth 
Rock  was  celebrated  in  New  York. 

25M.  The  steamer  Empire  City  arrived  from  CHagres  at  New 
York  with  nearly  half  a  million  of  dollars  in  California  gold. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

The  following  statement  of  t&e  present  condition,  productions^  climate,  po- 
pulation, &c.,  of  California,  was  recently  communicated  by  T.  0.  Larkin,  Esq., 
HMwy  agent  at  Monterey,  to  a  gentlenian  of  Boston. 

Mr.  L.  has  resided  in  the  region  which  he  describes  for  eighteen  years;  and 
''his  statement,"  says  the  Boston  Journal,  ''may  be  regarded  as  the  result  of 
raMured  obser?atioa  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  every  thing  bearing  upon 
the  interests  of  the  country.'^ 

1st.  The  population  of  California  in  July,  1846,  was  about  15,000,  exclusive 
of  Indians :  in  July,  1849,  it  is  about  35,000  to  40,000.  The  Americans  are  the 
lesser  half  of  tne  people;  From  July  to  January,  1850,  probably  40.000 
Americans,  by  land  and  water,  will  reach  this  country  3  and  after  Septeinber 
the  Europeans  will  commence  arriving  here.  By  January^,  1850,  we  shall 
number  80,000  to  100,000  people,  and  in  1851  from  175,000  to  200,000. 

2d.  The  character  of  the  natives  prior  to  July,  1846,  was  proverbial  for  in- 
activity, indolence,, and  an  unwillingness  to  leara  or  improve.  They  had  no 
wish  or  desire  to  indulge  or  enjoy  themselves  in  anv  new  or  foreign  custom?, 
and  they  were  happy,  and  kind^nd  hospitable  to  all  strangers.  Foreign  resi- 
dents, happily  situated  among  the  natives,  improving  their  advantages,  gra- 
dually became  men  of  property,  and  many  of  them  have  married  into  some 
of  the  principal  families  ju  California.  The  American  emigrants  arriving 
here  in  future  will  be  composed  of  our  most  restless,  active,  and  ambitious 
countrymen.  No  faint  heart  will  leave  his  home  to  essay  a  journey  of  ten 
thousand  miles,  when  at  the  journey *s  end  only  the  roost  active  and  bold  will 
be  able  to  hold  theii*  way.  Very  many  of  our  emigrants  are  Mexicans  and 
South  Americans — ^labourers  {feonBj)  ot  the, most  abject  class — mild  and  in- 
offensive in  their  general  manners,  who  are  guided  with  ease.  They  are, 
however,  slothful,  ignorant,  and  from  early  life  addicted  to  gambling.  They 
^ill  sleep  under  the  canopy  of  a  tree,  and  enjoy  themselves  to  the  full  if  they 
have  a  blanket  or  a  sheet  with  which  to  enwrap  themselves:  and  they  are 
content  if  they  have  only  paper  cigars  to  last  them  a  week,  and  a  m(^nte  bank 
to  resort  to  at  will.  This  cfass  of  men  are  brought  by  their  employers  from 
Chili,  Peru,  and  Mexico.  The  employers  are  men  of  ease  and  urbanity,  who 
will  in  time  take  their  departure  from  this  country,  most  of  their  labourers  or 
peons  remaining  behind  to  live  and  die  here. 

3d.  The  climate  of  the  sea-ooast  of  California  is  healthy.  At  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  the  afternoons,  during  six  months  of  the  year,  there  is  so  much  wind 
as  to  make  the  town  a  disagreeable  one  to  reside  in.  At  this  great  aiid  rapidly- 
settling  sea-port,  four-fifths  of  the  imports  of  California  arrive,  which  are 
mostly  sent  up  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers.  One  of  the  novel  fea- 
tures of  San  Francidco  now  is,  that  gold  is  actually  being  picked  up  in  the 
streets!  Natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  Chili  are  seen  daily  engaged 
in  this  occupation.  Whether  it  is  dropped  from  people's  pockets  and  rough 
leather  purses,  or  is  produced  by  the  recent  constant  employ  of  carts,  with  iron 
tires,  wnich.have  superseded  those  tireless,  broad- wheeled  affairs,  previously 
in  us^,  I  am  unable  unadvisedly  to  S9.y.    The  town  of  Santa  Cruz  is  warmi 
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and  extremely  healthy;  and,  for  timber  and  grain,  it  possesses  advantages 
over  any  other  town  in  California.  Benicia  is  a  newly-forgied  town  on  the, 
straits  of  Carguines,  thirty  miles  from  San  Francisco,  and  about  the  same  from 
the  sea.  This  place  is  more  subject  to  cold  and  wind  than  .Monterey,  but  not 
TO  much  so  as  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  chief  point  of  passins  from  one  end 
of  California  to  the  other.  Its  ferry  will  at  some  future  day  Be  pf  immense 
value,  and  the  income  constitutes  an  education  fund  for  the  school  of  fieoieia. 
Before  the  resources  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaauin  valleys  were  known, 
the  town  of  San  Francisco  was  considered  to  be  one  oi  the  greatest  importance « 
the  more  so  as  it  was  said  no  large  vessel  could  go  any  higher  up.  Many 
merchant  ships  and  men*of-war  have  gone  to  and  returned  in  safetv^from  Be- 
nicia. The  location  and  advantages  of  the  plads  now  promise  that  it  will 
soon  be  of  the  first  importance*  It  may  be  tne  mieeting-place  of  ships  from 
the  sea  and  of  steamers  from  the  river,  which  matter  time  and  scientific  men 
will  soon  determine. 

The  town  of  Sonoma,  twenty  miles  from  Benicia,  with  the  valleys  of  the 
Napa  and  Saisan  nearly  adjacent,  offers  inducements  of  the  highest  order  to 
the  most  lazy  of  our  roaming  emigrant  families.  In  the  Sonoma,  Napa,  and 
Suisun  valleys  the  land  is  good,  the  country  healthy,  and  the  temperature^  is 
never  very  cold  in  winter,  snow  being  seen  only  on  the  highest  mountains. 
This  part  of  the  country  contains  the  best  of  grazing  land,  many  places  t>eing 
covered  with  clover  and  with  wild  oats.  Cattle  and  horses  lose  fiesh  but  a 
trifie  in  the  winter;  hogs,,  perhaps,  not  at  all.  In  California,  prior  to  1846, 
not  one  horse  or  hog  out  of  one  hundred  ever  eat  grain,  and  not  one  bullock 
out  of  one  hundred  thousand  has  yet  done  so;  yet  the  horses  and  cattle  are 
always  serviceable.  The  proper  time  for  killing  cattle  is  from  May  to  Sep- 
tember; June  and  July  are  the  best  months.  Wheat  produces  well.  It  ia 
sowed  from  October  to  January,  and  cut  from  June  to  August.-  The  yield  is 
tar^e,  say  thirty  to  sixt  v  fold.  Beans,  com,  and  wheat  keep  four  years  or  more  ; 
fruits  and  vegetables  less  tin^  than  they  do  in  the  Atlantic  States. 

Twenty  mues  above  Benicia  some  enterprising  Anoerican  gentlemen  are 
laying  out  three  towns,  called  Montezuma,  Suisun,  and  New  Yark»  The 
banksof  the  river,  as  far  up  as  these  points,  are  without  a  doubt  healthy.  As 
California  becomes  populated,  these  new  towns  will  contain  their  fair  propor- 
tion of  inhabitants,  and  there  will  be  heard  the  busy  hum  of  Yankee  enter- 
prise. On  the  San  Joaquin  there  is  a  town  laid  off  under  the  name  of  Stock- 
ton, which  has  now  some  hundreds  of  traders  and  wagoners  living  in  tents. 
Lumber  being  landed  in  San  Francisco  and  Benicia  from  Oregon  and  foretga 
ports,  and  held  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  dollars  per  one  thou- 
sand feet,  and  the  price  beins  much  enhanced  when  it  reaches  the  highest 
points  of  boating,  there  must  for  a  time  be  a  drawback  to  building  within  the 
limits  of  the  placer  locations.  Higher  up  the  San  Joacjuin,  proposals  are  oat 
to  burld  two  small  towns,  in  which  people  are  purchasing  hoUse  lots  at  low 
prices.  At  Captain  Sutter's  Fort,  and  extending  to  his  erobarcadera«  there  is 
a  town  called  Sacramento  City,  with  a  thriving  and  numerous  population  of 
little  less  than  a  thousand  people  already.  Several  brigs  and  barques  of  light 
draught  have  reached  this  town,  and  also  Stockton.  On  Feather  river  there 
are  projections  of  a  township.  The  people  on  the  upper  Sacramento  river, 
Bute  creek.  Feather,  Verba,  Americanos,  Cosuranes,  and  Moqnelemes  (the 
last  two  menqbersof  the  San  Joaquin,)  rivers,  and  their  vicinity,  must  depend 
at  present  on  Sacramento  City  for  siipplies;  the  remainder  of  the  rivers,  lower 
branches  of  the  San  Joaquin,  on  Stockton;  the  upper  branches  on  Monterey; 
Sacramento  City  and  Stockton,  by  steamboats,  will  receive  their  supplies  from 
Benicia  and  the  town  of  San  Francisco. 

Monterey  may  be  considered  at  the  present  time  the  most  pleasant  place 
for  a  residence  in  California.  The  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  town  is  slow, 
and  there  is  but  little  business  doing  in  it.    The  new  emigration  have  not 
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taken  the  prospects  of  the  place  in  hand.  By  latid  it  is  nearer  the  placer  than 
San  Francisco.  In  Monterey  the  same  wearing  apparel  and  bed-olothes  are 
worn  throughout  the  year.  The  Americans  and  English  only  use  chinmeys 
within  their  houses  for  comfort;  thenatives  have  no  desire  for  them. 

The  Ptieblo  of  San  Jose,  between  Monterey  and  Benicia,  and  fifty  miles 
from  San  Francisco,  is  situated  in  one  of  Uie  most  pleasant  and  healthy  yal- 
leys  in  California.  It  is  well  watered*  and  for  twenty  miles  north  and  south 
there  is  a  perfect  carriage  i'oad,  with  bstreJy  a  mound  of  earth  to  lift  a  wheel. 
Its  advantages  for  gardens;  fruits,  and  grains  are  of  the  highest  order.  It  only 
-^alts  those  who  are  soon  to  be  its  owners,  and  it  will  flourish  in  all  its  des- 
tined beauty  and  luxuriance.  From  Monterey  to  San  Diego,  every  twenty  to 
thirty  miles  there  are  large  broken  dowd  missions,  each  so  pleasantly  located 
that  they  will  entice  people  to  settle  near  them. 

The  port  of  San  Luis  Obispo  is  half  way  from  Monterey  to  Santa  Barbai^. 
It  is  an  unsafe  port  in  winter,  and  has  an  extensive  farming  country  around  it, 
but  is  not  very  well  watered. 

Santa  Barbara  is  a  small  town,  pleasantly  located,  surrounded  by  motintains, 
but  affords  little  induceirients  to  the  present  settler. 

San  Pedro  is  the  port  of  the  Pueblo  of  the  Angels,  twenty-seven  miles  dis- 
tant. This  Pueblo  is  one  of  the  better  cities  of  Caliiomia,  equal  to  the  tapper 
Pueblo,  and  far  preferable  to  it  for  grapes  and  wines.  It  is  perhaps  equal  for 
rintage  to  any  part  of  the  world.  The  present  stirring  times  and  people  have 
not  yet  reached  this  valley;  land  has,  therefore,  risen  but  little  in  value  here. 
The  rich  placers  urge  every  new  eomer  to  |he  north;  but  time  will  soon  send 
thousands  to  this  Pueblo,  to  Santa  Barbara,  and  to  Monterey.  The  heat  and 
unhealthy  climate  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley  and  of  part  of  the  Sacramento, 
with  the  cold  there  prevalent  in  winter,  must  check  the  future  settlement  of 
those  valleys. 

The  following  are  the  prices  of  grain,  yegetables,  auimals,  &c.,  in  Califor- 
nia, July,  1846,  and  July,  1849: 

July,  1846.  * 
$20  to  50 
15  to  40 

6  to    8 
15  to  30 

5  to  20 

7  to  12 


Morses, 

Mules, 

Steers,  4  years  old, 

Yoke  of  oxen, 

Hogs, 


Cow  and  calf. 

Wild  mares, 

Sheep, 

Panned  wheat,  2  bushels. 

Do.    com. 
Barley,  -  - 

Beans, 

FlouT,  per  100  Ibs.  - 
Bullocks'  hides, 
Tillow,  per  100  lbs.  - 
Labourers,  per  month, 
Mechanics,  do.  - 
Seamen,  do. 

October  and  No 
Flour,  per  barrel. 
Salt  pork,  do. 
Brown  sugar, 
Coffee, 

Lumber,  per  100  feet, 
Prints,  piece  of, 
White  and  brown  sheeting, 


2  to    4 

l^to    2 

2  to    4 

.    Hto    3 

lito    2 

3tQ    4 

6  to    8 

$2  each 

6 

15  to  30 

25  t6  60 

12  to  20 

ember,  1848. 

26 

60  to  80 

25c. 

•     12  to  14o 

$100 

•8  to  10 

7  to    9 

July,  1849. 

.      $70  to  300 

50  to  200 

-         10  to 

20 

50  to  150 

10  to 

30 

13  to 

30 

-    -      6  to 

20 

ixo 

4 

-          3to 

5 

4  to 

6 

6  to 

10 

5  to 

7 

variable. 

.      75c  to 

1 

4  to 

5 

60  to  100 

-      100  to  260 

75  to  135 

July,  1849. 

6  to 

8 

20  to 

30 

8  to  lOo 

8  to  lOe 

$300 

$3(0 

4 

2  to 

3 
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Prioes  are  at  a  much  higher  rate  at  the  placers. 

Country  lands,  including  those  for  planting  and  grazing,  are  selling  at  from 
50  cents  to  $3  per  acre.  Many  a  square  mile  (of  640  acres,)  in  the  Sonoma 
and  Napa  ▼alleys  have  been  sold  at  500  to  $2,000.  They  are  steadily  on  the 
rise  in  value.  The  old  padres  had  each  an  orchard,  which  are  now  destroyed^ 
and  I  know  of  but  few  mstances  of  individuals  who  possess  them. 

The  placed  of  the  Sacramento  embraces  almost  the  whole  of  the  branches 
of  the  river  on  the  east  side.  ^  The  most  remarkable  now  worked  is  the  upper 
part  of  the  rlvec  known  as  Reading  rancho,  and  on  Feather  river,  above  Larkin 
rancho,  and  Yerba,  Bear,  and  Dry  creek.  Feather  and  Verba  are  the  richest. 
There  are  three  branches  of  the  American  river  which  join  the  Sacramento 
near  Sutter's  Fort,  which  have  produced  n^ch  gold.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
American  there  are  many  rich  placers;  in  the  ravines  and  valleys  on  eaeh 
branch  of  the  San  Joaqiyn.  gold  has  been  found.  These  riyers  irrigate  slightly 
a  large  country  of  some  tnree  hundred  to  four  hundred  miles  in  length  and 
breadih.  Almost  every  spot  that  has  been  dug  into  haa  produced  the  precious 
metal  in  a  greater  or  less  quantity,  and  all  over  twenty  carats  fine.  The  only 
well  known  quicksilver  mme  is^ten  miles  fVom  the  Pueblo  of  San  Joee,  on  the 
rancho  of  the  Berezera  family  and  Grove  Cook's.  The  Jand  which  is  now 
worked  was,  in  January,  1846,  taken  from  the  owners  by  the  Mexican  law  of 
denouncement,  namely :  A  person  gives  information  to  the  nearest  alcalde 
that  on  such  a  place  there  is  a  valuable  mine,  and  the  informer  files  a  meino- 
rial  and  depesitea  a  piece  of  the  .ore.  He  haa  then, some  thirty  days  to  exca* 
rate  and  to  dig  at  leadt  thirty  feet  deep  in  the  mine.  By  the  expiration  of 
ninety  days  he  must  have  performed  certain  conditions,  and  by  survey,  and 
the  personal  attendancci  at  the  laiKl  of  the  alcalde,  obtain  judicial  possession. 
If  this-is  all  done  within  a  certain  limited  time,  ne  then  as  owner  holds  the 
riffht  to  work  the  mine.  Should  the  denouncer  quit  the  work  a  certain  number 
of  months,  he  is  liable  to  lose  his  right.  In  the  winter  of  1845-6,  two  Oili- 
fornia  labourers  ofiered  to  show  Don  Andres  Castanoras,  of  Mexico,  a  silver 
mine;  and  on  his  examining  it,4ie  pronounced  it  at  once  cinnabar.  He  prt>« 
oeeded  immediately  to  denounce  the  spot,  laid  his  plan  off  in  twenty- tour 
parts  or  shares — gave  away  twelve,  and  retained  twelve.  He  then  returned 
to  Mexico.  There  he  rented  the  mine  for  sixteen  years  to  Alexander  FoThes^ 
Ebq.,  of  Topic,  who  has  purchased  m&ny  of  th^  shares,  some  at  $1,000  each, 
and  is  now  working  the  mine,  but  not  extensively.  Mr.  Forbes  was  a  wealthy 
man,  of  no  family,  and  seventy  years  of  age.  His  cares,  great  wealth,  and 
the  responsibility  of  his  quicksilver  mine,  give  him  much  trouble.  On  Mr. 
Cook's  land  there  are  other  locations  containing  rich  depositee  of  cinnabar, 
that  will  produce  a  heavy  per  cent,  of  quicksilver.  A  pinch  of  pounded  quick* 
iilver  ore  dropped  on  a  red  hot  iron  will  produce  a  vapour;  by  covering  it  with 
a  tea-cup,  the  inside  of  the  cup  will  be  coated  with  a  smoky  substance,  similar 
to  that  produced  by  the  burning  of  a  lamp.  By  rubbing  this  carefully  over 
the  inside  of  the  cup  with  the  finger^  several  globules  of  quicksilver'will  be 
brought  into  existence.  There  is,  without  a  doubt,  silver  and  lead  in  Califor- 
nia in  some  quantities.  I  have  seen  a  little  of  eacn.  Coal  is  known  to  exist, 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think  is  not  of  much  accouht  in  quantity  or  quality. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  production  of  gold  in  the  California  placers  will 
this  year  exceed  that  of  1848.  The  individual  gains  will  not  be  so  large,  nor 
will  so  much  be  obtained  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  people  employed. 
Americans  who  had  been  some  time  on  the  Sacramento  had  ever^  influence 
over  the  wild  Indians,  and  each  man  to  this  day  has  from  ten  to  thirty  Indians 
at  work  on  the  upper  streams.  They  protect,  feed,  clothe,  and  attend  to  the 
wants  of  these  Indians. 

On  the  lower  rivers  the  whites  and  Indians  are  destroying  each  other.  It 
is  said  that  the  emigrants  from  Oregon  commenced  this  bad  business,  and  the 
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loss  will  be  seyere..  Less  ^Id  will  be  produced,  and,  through  the  disturb- 
ance, the  sale  of  much  clothing,  &c.,  to  the  IndiaDs  on  the  fivers  will  be  pre- 
vented. 

The  whites,  who  are  now  or  may  be  industriously  employed  this  year  in 
digging  and  washing  the  golden  sands,  will  obtain  from  one  to  three  ounces  of 
gold  per  day;  next  year  less,  from  the  large  number  of  labourers,  and  from  the 
ground  being  so  much  worked  orer.  Some  who  arrive  here  will  never  go  far 
irom  the  first  port  they  land  at,  and  manj  will  return  to  the  settlements  after 
only  two  or  three  weeks  passed  In  digging.  The  majority  of  these,  if  they 
seek  ior  it,  can  obtain  lucrative  employment  all  over  Ualifornia  as  mer- 
chants, mechanics,  clerks,  storekeepers,  farmers,  hotel  and  innkeepers,  &c., 
in  towns  and  on  the  public  roads,  keeping  coaches  and  stages,  stables  and 
boarding-houses,  running  launches  and  wagons,  cutting  firewood  for  house- 
keepers, ships  and  steamboats^  and  not  be  liable  to  summer  sickness  in  the 
placer. 

Timber  is  plenty/.and  much  of  it  is  softer  than  the  white  pine  of  Maine. 
Tools  are  very  cheap,  l^ive  cattle  for  meat  and  for  working  are  not  high. 
One-inch  boards  bring  $150  per  M  feet  at  the  pit.  This  m.ust^  even  this  year, 
ofiTer  inducements  for  many  labourers.  Merchandise,  is  very  rapidly  falling 
in  value.  Prior  to  the  exchange  of  fiags  (July  7,  1846.)  in  Monterey,  the  ma- 
ritime duties  had  averaged  985)000  a  year,  paid  into  tne  Mexican  customs  of 
Monterey.  In  April,  1849,  the  amount  received  by  the  American  collectors 
for  one  month  was  over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  foreign  goods 
received  into  the  territory  were  chiefiy  from  Boston;  a  proportion  from  Ma- 
zatlan,  Valparaiso,  and  Oiiha.  The  prices  were  almost  stationary  year  after 
year.  In  1846  ana  1847,. goods  fell  in  value.  In  June,  1848,  commerce  began 
to  feel  the  efiects  of  the  discovery  of  the  placer,  while  from  June  to  October. 
1848^  lands  fell  in  price,  foreign  merchandise  sold-  at  unheard-of  prices,  ana 
continued  high  until. May,  1849.  Country  lands  have  now  risen  in  value,  and 
town  lots  advanced  thousanos  percent.,  and  this  day  are  yet  advancing,  while 
merchandise  is  now  suffering  a  rapid  decline  in  prices.  Bricks,  ready-made 
frame  houses,  and  lumber  yet  command  the  highest  prices.  The  shippers  of 
lAerchandise  in  our  Atlantic  States  since  Japuary,  1849,  while  they  saw  one* 
tentii  of  their  vessels  chartered  or  purchased  for  California,  and  twenty  mil- 
lions of  dollars  invested  in  those  vessels  and  their  careoes,  were  convinced 
that  this  department  wa$  to  receive  from  100,000  to  200,000  emigrants  this 
year.  These  estimates  were  the  minimum  and  maximum.  At  th^  same  time 
they  became  participators  in  the  supplies  for  two  or  three  millions  of  people. 
They  were  far  better  judges  of  the  number  of  emigrants,  and  the  supplies 
sufficient,  than  residents  of  California  could  be.  The  excitement  has  gone 
throughofit  Great  Britain,  and  is  now  agitating  other  parts  of  Europe.  What 
is  the  result  of  all  thin?  Large  fleets  of  merchant  vessels  are  laid  up  in  the 
biays  and  rivers  of  San  Francisco  for  want  of  seamen^  aiid  there  is  an  immense 
sacrifice  of  mercantile  property.  There  will  not  thrs  year  be  sufficient  ware- 
houses to  store  the- goods  on  the  way  for  this  country,  nor  can  owners  afford 
to  pay  the  storage.  Many  of  the  owners  will  be  present  with  their  goods, 
de];)ending  on  a  pronapt  safe  to  satisfy  their  own  wants,  or  to  pay  their  debts. 
This  itself  will  force  the  sale  of  much  property,  and  without  this  the  prospect 
for  1850  will  not  warrant  owners  or  consignees  to  keep  on  hand  goods  for  sale. 
A  quantity  will  go  to  Oahu,  San  Bias,  Mazatlan,  Callao,.and  Valparaiso;  some 
may  even  return  to  the' Atlantic  States.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  goods  landed 
here  in  September  up  to  January  (ensuing)  from  Europe  will,  in  every  instance, 
bring  mu^n  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  duties  and  other  charges,  leaving  out 
any  reference  to  first  cost. 

In  this  extraordinary  position  of  afiairs,  the  state  of  the  emigrants  is  of  pri- 
mary importance,  especially  of  that  portion  composed  of  women  and  children. 
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Many  will  arrive  destitute,  and  death  will  do  his  work  among  them.  Honses 
cannot  be  obtained  for  one^half  of  this  yast  increase  of  people,  nor  will  alt 
provide  themselves  with  &  tent  or  even  bush  shed.  The  cold  will  not  incom- 
mode the  new  comers,  except  those  who  may  go  to  the  moontainons  parts  of 
the  Sacramento  and  Joaquin.  In  January  and  February^  however,  the  raia 
will  fall..  As  a  general  thing  the  climate  is  advantageous  to  the  coming  thou** 
sands,  and  in  the  course  of  time,  with  the  immense  and  peculiar  prospects 
before  us,  a. large  prOpoYtion,  after  some  individual  cases  of  suffering,  will 
settle  themselves,  and  subsequently  obtain  a  gradual  improvement  of  their 
state  and  situation.  The  want  of  schools  must  be  felt  for  some  time  to  come, 
at  least  within  the  vicinity  of  the  placers.  Monterey,  Pueblo  de  San  Jose, 
San  Francisco,  and  Benicia  have  each  a  good  school,  raying  the  preceptor 
$1,600  to  $2,000  a  year.  These  towns  have  also  each  a  Protestant  clergymaii 
settled  among  them.  >  The  towns  of  Monterey,  San  Jose,  Santa  Barbara,  and 
Pueblo  de  los  Angelos  have  each  Catholic  churches,  with  Mexican  paxlfiss, 
and  are  well  attended.  The  whole  territory  of  California  has  scarcely  a  pnl^ 
lie  building,  exclusive  of  the  town  of  Monterey,  which  contains  two  that  were 
built  prior  to  1846.  This  tOwn  has  also  a  wnarf,  buih  in  1845,  and  some 
buildings  and  a  fortification,  erected  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Mason  in 
1847  and  1848,  and  a  fine  stone  building  for  a  school  and  court-house^  and 
state  convention,  built  under  the  alcaldeship  of  Walter  Colton,  Esq. 

The  prospects  of  Cajifornia  are  flattering  in  the  prospective,  more  so  than 
of  any  other  new  State  in  our  rapidly  extending  Union.'  The  climate  of 
most  parts  of  it  is  mild  ilnd  congenial,  yet  changeable.  The  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  are  prolific  of  ague  and  fever  of  the  wojst  forms,  and  rhen* 
matic  complaints  on  the  coast  are  prevalent.  The  mornings  are  invariably 
the  most  pleasant  on  the  sea  coast,  especially  at  Monterey  and  San  Francisco 
— the  nigtits  throughout  the  country  are  cool.  At  Santa  Barbara  and  the 
lower  Pueblo  there  is  experienced  Httle  or  no  fo^.  The  town  of  San  Diego, 
now  without  trade,  is  of  little  consequence;  at  toat  place  the  climate  is  the 
mildest  and  most  salubrious  in  all  Alta  California. 

The  rivers  throughout  this  territory  are  low  most  of  the  year,  and  can  be 
passed,  ilalns  in  November  increase  until  February — ^they  then  decrease 
until  April.  During  the  summer  rain  may  fall  once  m  the  course  of  fire  or 
six  years,  but  not  sufficient  to  saturate  the  ground.  In  the  months  of  De- 
cember and  January,  rain  is  the  most  copious.  From  the  drought  in  the  sum- 
mer months,  vegetation  becomes  much  parched.  On  some  ranches  (farms) 
the  grass  fails  for  ^he  cattle  at  the  driest  season.  The  formers  are  always 
desirous  that  some  rain  should  fall  in  April  to  moisten  their  land  just  previous 
to  their  planting  beans,  corn^  and  potatoes.  A  person  not  acquainted  with  the 
soil  and  climate  of  California,  would  doubt  its  capacity  to  produce  any  grain 
without  summer  showers;  yet  wheat  produces  abundantly.  Gardens  in  towns 
require  wells,  excepting  at  the  two  Pueblos  and  Sonoma,  where  there  are 
good  streams  of  water,  the  country  adjacent  to  which  is  best  adapted  to 
gnraziug.  The  Grovemmetit  have  here  hordes  and  mules,  kept  up  find  fed  on 
barley  and  wild  oats,  cut  in  May  and  June ;  individuals  will  also  do  the  same. 
Oats  and  clover  grow  spontaneously  over  the  country,  and  within  the  reach  of 
every  man.  Formerly  horses  and  bullocks  were  worked  but  a  few  days  and 
then  turned  out  to  graze  as  many  weeks,  when  these  aoinials  sold  for  ten  to 
fifteen  dollars  each,  i^nd  breeding  mal'es  from  two  to  three  dollai^.  This  plail 
to  a  Califorhian  presented  its  advantages.  The  American  farmer  will  do  more 
worfcand  to  more  advantage  with  four  or  five  horses  and  twenty  or  thirty  cows 
and  steers  than  the  natives  do  this  day  with  hundreds  or  thousands  of  stock. 

Eggs  are  from  $1  to  $2  a  dozen;  hens  82  to  $4  each;  turkeys -$4  to  98  a 
piece;  batter  $1  to  Sl.50  a  pound ;  potatoes,  by  the  pound,  6  to  8  cents;  tur- 
nips and  cabbages,  etc.  %\\\\  nigher — opening  other  advantages  to  farmers  than 
raising  cattle.    But  few  or  none  have  engaged  in  supplying  towns  with  the 
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fhiits  of  gardens,  orchards,  and  the  rich  products  of  the  dairj.  This  will  all 
be  done  at  less  prices,  hut  at  very  remunerating  ones,  even  when  the  golden 
■ands  of  California  have  been  turned  over  and  over  again — wiished  and  re- 
-washed,  and  its  soil  delved  deep  inta for  the  precious  metal  until  nearly 
valueless.  For  some  years,  however,  the  labours  of  the  hard-working  and 
frimal  gold-digger  will  yield  him  fair  compensation^  if  he  can  avoid  the  chills 
and  fever  of  July,  August,  and  September. 

The  whites  have,  in  several  instances,  destroyed  Indians  in  the  placer,  who, 
io  their  turn,  have  retaliated.  This  warfare  will  continue  nntil  the  wild  man 
and  owner  of  the  placer  is  exterminated.  This  may  cause  the  people  to  have 
more  tame  Indian  servants,  as  they  will  seek  |he  towns  where  many  get  con- 
stant employ.  The  real  cause  of  the  shedding  of  blood  is  the  too  comnaon 
entity  of  the  white  man  towards  the  aboriginals  of  our  country;  while  too 
many,  caring  only  to  get  a  good  share  of  the  riches  of  the  placer,  asVree 
laborers,  look  tamely  on  the  atrocities  \hey  may  see  perpetrated.  Before 
1850  the  two  very  distinct  races  will  be  separated  into  parties  in  the  placer 
hy  the  Spanish  and  English  languages,  being  the  vernacular  of  each,  and  they 
will  very  likely  be  brought  into  fierce  and  deadly  conflict.  Those  of  Spanish 
extraction  far  outnumber  the  An^ricans,  though  this  will  not  b^  considered 
worth  a  thought  by  the  latter.  Numbera  opposed  to  them  in  battle  array  or 
in  commerce  are  not  counted,  and  when  brought  into  collision  with  Yankee 
ingenuity  are  subverted  or  overthrown.  However,  the  Americans  in  this 
Goun'try  will  in  a  short  oeriod  outnumber  the  foreigners;  and  from  the  present 
time  Mexican  and  South  American  emigration  hitherward  must  decrease,  and 
by  1851  the  emigrants  from  Europe  willnot  outnumber  our  own  countrymen. 

In  all  this  astonishing  influx  of  people  we  have  a  practical  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  the  absence  of  good  laws  cannot  stagnate  commerce  or  crush  the 
energies  df  the  people.  Eacli' alcalde  of  the  diSeren.t  jurisdictions  iias  some 
form,  mode,  and  practice  of  administering  law.  There  are  Mexican  laws  in 
print,  in  theory,  but  in  practice  little  is  known  of  them  by  the  judges  or  jus- 
tices—of course  less  by  the  people.  Yet  peace  and  good  order  is  fairly  sus- 
tained, and  murder  and  robbery  is  not  of  hourly  occurrence.  Where  there  is 
no  known  code  of  law  lawyers  oan  have  but  little  business.  By  the  time  there 
is  business  fbt  them  the  present  attorneys  who'  are  in  thia  country  wifl,  by 
having  other  means  of  making  a  fortune,  be  able  to  live  like  the  mass  of  the 
people. 

General  Riley,  »^  Governor  of  California,  has,  in  a  proclamation,  requested 
or  recommended  the  people  of  California  to  meet  in  all  their  respective  towns 
the  first  day  of  August  next,  to  choose  for  each  different  district  a  judge,  pre- 
fect, two  sub-prefects,  and  an  alcalde,  and  a  certain  number  of  delegates,  to 
meet  in  Monterey  in  September,  1849,  to  organize  and  frame  some  laws  and 
a  constitution  for  the  country,  with  the  expectation  of  sending  a  Deleg^ate  to 
Congress,  and  a5king  admission-  into  the  Union  as  a  State.  The  opinion  of 
the  old  and  new  inhabitants  of  California  will  be  divided,  the  former  holding 
the  belief  that  it  properly  comes  under  his  lawful  jurisdiction,  and  the  latter 
that,  on  account  of  his  holding  one  office,  and  that  in  a. military  capacity,  he 
is  no  way  constitutionally  empowered  to  convene  the  inhabitants  for  the  trans^ 
action  of  any  civil  afiairs,  much  less  in  a  business  of  such  moment  as  is  in- 
volved in  the  present  exigency.  In  the  sequel,  however,  I  presume  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  will  ac(]uiesce  in  his  proclamation;  and,  if  it  is  assented 
to  by  the  people  of  California,  will,  by  November,  have  fair  prospects  of  pos- 
sessing, laws,  judges,  and  requisite  legal  officers,  and  a  form  of  eivil  govern- 
Qient«  The  citizens  of  Monterey  have,  by  their  unanimous  vote,  agreed  to 
support  the  proclamation  of  Governor  Riley  and  carry  out  its  provisions,  re- 
commending others  throughout  California  to  do  the  same.  The  Pueblo  of 
San  Jose  have  passed  the  same  resolution** 

*  The  Convention  above  alluded  to  has  been  held. 
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A  passage  round  Cape  Horn,  from  an  Atlantic  to  a  Pacific  port  occopies 
from  four  to  six  months.  The  shortest  trip  on  record  is  that  of  the  ^'Grey 
Eagle,''  in  one  hundred  and  seventeen  days  to  San  Francisco;  the  <'Col.  Fre* 
mont"  came  in  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  days;  one  hundred  and  fifty  is 
a  fair  calculation.  .  Thiq  voyage  is  as  safe  and  pleasant  as  those  performed 
by  sea  and  land  j  it  occupies  two,*  in  some  cases  three,  months  more  time.  It 
has  not  the  variety  pf  a  sea  and  land  voyage,  but  a  person  has  less  risk  of 
reaching  his  port  of  destination.  The  expense  is  $150  to  $300,  the  passenger 
having  to  provide  iiimself  with  bedding  only.  A  trip  via  Chagres  and  Panama 
costs  925040  9600,  the  two  steamers  charging  $175  and  $200  to  400.  The 
time  occupied  ought  not  to  be  more  than  forty  days;  in  1850  if  will  probably 
be  less.  At  present  but  few  reach  here  via  Panama  under  sixty  to  seventy 
days  from  New  York  or  New  Orleans.  Those  who  arrive  here,  as  thonsanfls 
have,  in  sail  vessels  from  Paiiama,  have  been  sixty  to  one  hundred  days  in 
ooming  this  diitanoe.  The  passage  to  Vera  Cruz  is  easy ;  and^  if  the  Mexicans 
have  mules  and  horses  to  sell  at  Vera  Cjuz,  or  in  the  vicmity,  a  traveller 
mounted  may  reach  San  Bias  in  twenty  to  forty  days.  At  first  he  will  be 
somewhat  worn,  perhaps  nearly  broken  down,  but  in  a  week  his  spirits  will 
be  on  the  ascenoant,  and  he  will  be  able  to  pursue  his  way  tolerably  plea- 
santly. The  travelling  expenses  on  the  road  from  Vera  Cruz  to  San  Bias  or 
Mazatlan,  will  be  about  9 1  ^^  to  92  50  per  diem  for  man  and  mule.  A 
laughing,  happy,  and  contented  traveller  can  get  along  with  the  Mexicans  in 
his  own  way,  and  at  his  own  prices — if  he  but  please  the  people,  they  will 
please  him.  At  nresent,  and  I  think  hereafter,  the  supply  of  Tessels  for 
passengers  from  &an  Bias  and  Mazatlan  to  Califoraia  will  correspond  to  the 
demand.  The  charge  for  passage  975  to  9300;  the  time  occupied  twenty- 
five  to  forty-five  days. 

The  overland  route  from  the  frontier  of  Missouri  to  the  Sacmmento  valley 
is  now  so  well  known  that  a  very  correct  estimate  may  be  made  of  the  time  re- 
quired, and  the  means  necessary,  to  perform  it  ^ith  ease  and  safety.  A  family 
carrying  with  them  only  such  tnings  as  are  necessary  for  the  road,  may  calcu- 
late on  making  it  in  four  and  a  half  months.  About  the  Ist  to  the  lOth  of  May 
is  a  suitable  time  for  leaving  the  Missouri  frontier,  and  this  would  bring  them 
into  California  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  September.  Light  but  strong 
wagons,  with  mules,  especially  in  the  present  condition  of  the  road,  are  the 
most  reliable  and  convenient  means  of  trav^elling.  Grass  is  at  its  best  during 
the  season,  which^will  be  occupied  by  tiie  jouraey,  and  the  mules  may  always 
be  kept  picketed  near  the  place  «f  encampment,  and  consequently  less  risk 
will  be  incurred  of  their  being  stolen,  and  no  time  lost  in  hunting  them  up  in 
the  morning.  The  road  being  now  well  known  the  travelling  may  be  regu- 
lated, and  the  animals  never  forced  into  extraordinary  journeys,  but  make 
their  average  day's  travel  uniformly,  and  regularly  have  grass  and  water. 
The  best  way  to  travel  is  to  start  at  sunrise  and  halt  afj^ain,  remaining  at  rest 
during  the  middle  hours  of  the  day,  completing  the  day's  march  in  the  after- 
noon. This  gives  the  animals  abundant  time  to  rest  and  eat,  and  in  this  way 
they  will  goihrough  in  ffood  CNrder. 

House  rooms  in  San  Francisco,  eight  feet  by  ten  to  fifteen  by  twenty,  are 
930  to  9500  per  month  each.  Houses  at  present  being  over  100  per  cent,  on 
cost  a  year  for  rent.  Board  is  $2  to  S3  a  day,  without  a  room.  There  is  a 
new  hotel,  containing  sixty  rooms,  now  finished  in  the  town  of  San  Francisco. 
The  owner  has  spared  neither  time,  trouble,  nor  funds  in  making  this  build- 
ing of  a  superior  order,  in  all  its  parts  and  branches.  The  pi^issa^  in  a  launch 
from  San  Francisco  or  Benicia  to  Stockton,  or  Sacramento  city,  is  915  to  $30, 
and  it  occupies  two  to  three  days.  Thence  travellers  take  a  horse,  mule,  or 
wagon,  ox  go  on  foot,  as  they  may  prefer,  to  the, placer.  Freight  in  the 
launches  is  $4  to  $6  per  barrel;  thence  to  the  placer  in  wagons  910  to  $50 
has  to  be  paid.  ^ 
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Although  there  are  many  advantages  in  California  over  some  of  pui'  other 
territories,  and  a  wide  field  of  enterpri8%ibr  a  new  beginner,  I  woakl  earnestly 
advise  all  those  who  are  well  situated  at  their  places  of  nativity  or  adoption 
to  remain  as  they  are.  To  a  young  man^  not  yet  in  business,  with  little  or 
uncertain  prospects  in  our  Atlantic  or  Middle  States,  \  would  say^  try  Cali- 
fornia; more  especially  if  he  is  bold^  active,  restless,  and  ambitious,  and  not 
inclined  to  dissipation.  Sickness  he  will  be  liable  to  here  as  elsewhere,-  even 
without  exposure  in  the  placers.  Jfhe  know  on^  card  or  one  wine  from  another 
tokere  he  was  edttcatedj  raised,  or  brought  ufj  in  California  he  will  soon  know  the 
tDhole  pa€kj  and  become  a  perfect  connoisseur  of  liquors.  This  will  alter  for  the 
better  as  society  becomes  established.  For  a  farmer,  mechanic,  or  merchant, 
with  ordinary  prospects  in  any  other  State,  to  break  up  for  tne  purpose  of 
coming  out,  with  the  view  of  bettering  his  condition  in  California,  is,  I  think, 
if  not  Utopian,  at  least  hazardous.  My  several  official  letters  up  to  1849,  which 
have  been  published  throughout  the  United  States,  were  written  for  the  use 
of  the  different  Departments  in  Washington,  to  which  I  was  at  the  tinMi 
attached,  and  not  for  publication.  On  reception  by  the  chiefs  of  those  Depart- 
ments they  were  at  their  disposaL  .  When  despatched  from  California  to 
Washington  I  had  no  expectation  of  their  being  published,  and. no  one  in  this 
country  could  then  have  had  any  idea  that  our  '* placers''  so  soon,  or  even  in 
any  length  of  time,  were  to  affect  our  whole.  Union  and  a  part  of  Europe.  In 
June  and  July,  1848.  the  American  residents  in  California,  especially  the  land 
owners,  were  apprenensive  that  the  placers  would  prove  an  injury  to  them; 
the  value  of  town  lots^  it  was  supposed,  were  more  depreciated  thereby  than 
any  thing  else,  but  the  contrary  effect  on  real  estate  in  town  and  country  is 
now  experienced,  and  in  fact  in  every  class  of  property,  ^nd  in  every  line  of 
business  throughout  the  Territory.  The  busy  hum  of  mcessant  activity,  and 
the  enterprise .  of  an  industrious,  go  ahead,  Yankee  population,  now  reverbe- 
rates throughout  the  northern  part  of  Alta  California,  and  will  soon  extend 
from  latitude  49  to  32  on  th^  Pacific,  and  embrace  the  whple  length  and  breadth 
of  the  country—- of  Oregon  and  California.  > 


POPULATION  OP  CALIFORNIA. 
Frqm  the  AltaCdlj^omia  of  November  39. 

In  an  article  published  in  the  Alta  California  of  the  2d  of  July  last,  we  stated 
the  provable  population  of  the  country  at  that  time  at  30,000  sodls.  As  the  re- 
cent election  has  failed  to  bring  out  more  than  one-qiiarter  of  the  legal  voters  in 
the  country,  and  as  the  hopes  which  that  contest  held  out  of  approximating  to 
the  number  of  inhabitants,  have  tailed^  we  have  thought  it  proper  and  necessary  to 
give  the  following  statistics.  They  ^re  made  up,  in  some  instances,  from  actual 
records,  in  others  from  the  best  estimates  we  have  been  able  to  procure. 

The  population  of  California  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1849y  may  be  set 
down  as  follows^  viz. : 

Califomians,  say         .            .  «  .  •  13^000' 

Americans,      •            .  »  .  •  6JO0O 

Foreigners,      •           .           .  .  .  .  5,000 

-  ■  - 

Total,        .  .            .            .  .  .  .  24^000 

From  that  time  down  to  the  11th  of  April,  1849,  there  were  a  great  nfiany  ar- 
rivals by  sea,  and  a  few  by  land.  If  we  set  down  the  arrivals  by  sea  in  round 
numbers  at  6^00,  (of  which  one-half  were  Americans,)  and  the  arrivals  by  land 
(principally  from  Sonora  and  Lower  California)  at  1,000,  we  shall  then  have  the 
following  result,  viz. : 
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Califomians,   .  •  *  .  •  .  13,000 

Americans,      ;.:.,..  9,000 

Foreigners,      .  .  i   .         ,  .  .  9,000 

Total,  ......  31,000 

From  the  12th  of  April  down  to  the  present  time.  (November  28,  1819,)  we 
are  enabled  to  give,  through  the  politeness  of  Bdward  A.  King,  Harbour  Master, 
reliable  statistics  of  the  arrivals  by  sea.    They  are  as  follows : 

Months.  American.  Foreign.  Male.  Female.  ToteL 
April,             •) 

May,  C  ,  3,944  1,942  6,677  209  6,886 
June,              J 

July,  .        .  .  3,000  614  3,565  49  3,614 

August.       .  .  8,384  609  3,806  87  3,893 

September,  .  4,271  1,631  6,680  122  5,809 

October,     .  .  2,655  1,414  3;950  119  4,069 

November,  •  1,746  490       -      2,165  81  2,236 

Total,.        .       19,000  6,600  24,833  667  25,500 

'  In  the  article  before  alluded  to,  which  we  published  in  July  last,  we  stated  the 
then  probable  population  at  30.000.  Subsequent  experience,  and  travel  through 
the  country,  has  convinced  us  we  were  then  in  error.  We  were  anxious  at  that 
time  not  to  go  beyond  the  mark  in  our  estimate,  but  in  the  extremity  of  our  care 
we  undoubtedly  fell  far  below  it.  , 

Admitting,  then,  that,  on  the  Uth  day  of  April  last,  there  were  31.000  inbabi- 
tants  in  tbe  country,  as  above  stated;  if  we  add  thereto  the  26,600  arrived  by  st^ 
as  shown  by  the  table  above,  we  have  a  total  of  66,600.  -  To  this  must  be  added 
the  sum  of  6,000  Mexicans,  who  came  into  the  country  by  land,  and  of  which 
probabFy  2,000  still  remain.  Further  than  this,  there  have  Tun  away  fronv  tbe 
several  vessels  now  in  this  ^ort  at  least  3,000  seamen;  there  have  arrived  at 
other  ports  in  California  600  souls;  and  there  have  come  into  the  country  by  the 
Santa  Fe  and  southern  route,  at  least  2,000.  These  figures  give  the  following 
result  as  the  present  population  of  the  country,  derived  from  all  sources  except 
the  emigration  over  the  Kocky  mountains . 

Californians, ..  .  .  .,  •  .  13,000 

Americans,     .  .  .  .  .  .  32,600 

.  Foreigners,    •  .       ,    .  .  *  •  18,500 

Total,         .  .  .  •  ...  -64,000 

The  number  of  the  emigration  by  way  of  the  "Plains,"  is  variously  estimated 
at  from  30,000  to  40,000.  Our  own  impression  is,  that  it  will  not  te  found  to 
vary  much  from  30,060.  Adding  that  number  to  the  figures  ab^ve,  and  we  have 
a  total  of  94,000  souls,, as  follows:  , 

Americans,    .'  .         .  .  .  '         ,  .  62,500 

Califomians,  •  .  .  .  ,  •  13,000 

Foreigners^     .  .  .  .  .  .  18,600 

1  _ 

Total'         .  .  *  .  .  .  94.000 

.,  There  cannot  be  a  donbt  that  the  figures  given  above  are  below  the  mark ;  and 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  and  we  think  the  figures  will  bear  us  out  in  tbe 
assertion,  that  the  population  of  California  now  exceeds  one  hundred  thousand. 
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STATISTICS  OF  OREGON. 
{From  Utters  of  israkl  Mitchell  and  achillks  de  harlbt.) 

Each  of  the  three  great  dmsions  of  Oregon  have  their  peculiarities.  The 
east  is  almost  a  desert,  destitate  of  timber,  barnt  by  excessive  droughtt*,  and 
the  soil  is  wholly  of  rolcanic  formation,  lara,  leached  ashes,  ]ime,  &c.  The 
Bine  Mountains,  however,  have  much  good  land  and  timber,  and  will  some 
day  no  doubt  be  inhabited  by  a  healthy  and  happy  people.  Middle  Oregon 
18  a  good  soil  in  general,  and  the  best  grazifig  country,  I  suppose,  on  «arth. 
Though  apparently  not  half  so  luxuriant  as  the  prairies  of  the  Mississippi  val- 
ley, the  grass  is  more  nutritious,  fmd  in  many  places  it  is  so  thick  as  to 
form  a  mat.  which,  to  a  person  walking  through  or  over  it^  seems  like  walk- 
ing over  a  oed;  and  there  is  one  kind  as  salt  as  briner  Timber,  however,  is 
scarce;  much  of  the  country  will  lie  waste,  but  it  will  pasture  millions  of 
stock;  and  even  now  many  of  the  Indians  count  their  horses  by  liundreds,  if 
not  by  thousands.  . 

The  middle  district  is  bounded  on  the  west  b}r  the  Cascade  Mountainsi 
which  are  covered  with  a  timber  of  w|iich  you  can  have  no  idea.  Pine,,  red, 
yellow,  and  trhite  dr,  hemlock,  spruce,  cedar,  &0.,  rise  in  straight  and  uni- 
form trunks  from  the  height  of  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  iiftv  feet, 
in  many  instances,  to  the  first  limbs,  and  then  tapering  from  one  hundred  to 
one  hundred  and  nfty  feet  to  a  sharp  point.  At  other  places  the  limbs  com- 
mence nearer  the  ground.  The  most  remarkable  undergrowth  is  the  vine 
maple.  It  grows  in  bunches,  each  bunch  containing  five  or  ten  shoots  of  the 
sjze  of  a  man's  thigh.  The^  grpw  ten  6r  fifteen  feet  high,  then  turn  down, 
and  grow  into  the  ground  again,  branch  put  again,  and  so  continue  the  process, 
rendering  it  impossible  to  pass  through  on  horseback,  and  sometimes  even  on 
foot..  I  have  literally  crawled  through  them,  and  not  bben  on  the  ground  for 
hundreds  of  yards,  and  sometimes  have  not  been  able  to  see  the  ground,  so  thick 
is  the  undergrowth  belOw,  nor  see  any  object  thirty  feet  from  me  on^iny  side. 
These  cases  are  not  common,  though  there  are  many  places  of  miles  in  extent, 
in  the  Neighbourhood  of  the  most  dense  settlements  we  have,  where  the  foot 
of  the  white  man  never  trod.  So  you  need  not  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you 
that  Western  Oregon  has  never  yet  Deen  to  any  great  extent  explored,  most  of 
the  travel  from  place  to  place  being  by  water.  \ 

The  great  valley  of  the  Walamette  (pronounced  Wa./am*ette,  accenting 
the  second  syllable)  is  a  most  beautiful  prairie.  There  is  considerable  tim- 
ber, and  what  are  here  termed  fern  openings  and  oak  openings.  The  fern 
openings  are  where  the  fire  has  killed  the  greater  portion  of  the  timber,  and 
the  fern  has  grown  up  to  the  detriment  of  all  other  herbs  and  grasses.  The 
oak  openings  are  coveriad  with  grass,  as  with  you.  There  is  very  little  waste 
land,  in  West  OregOn^-«ven  the  mountain  lands  are  a  goba  soil,  free  of  rock, 
and  seldom  very  steep.  Like  all  mountain  countries  there  is  mucli  good 
Avaterj  mill  sites  abound.-  The  (juaotity  of  sawing  timber  is  immense; 
There  are  many  places  where,  I  verily  believe,  1,000  logs  may  be  cut  from  an 
acre  that  will  average  600  feet  to  the  log.  Now,  for  a  moment,  cast  your  eye 
to  oar  market.  China,  Australia,  and  all  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  are  al- 
most destitute  of  timber,  and  rely  alone  on  Oregon  for  supplies.  Our  facili- 
ties for  manufacturing  are  unrivalled  on  earfh.  Our  stopk  is  raised  and  fatted 
with  less  labour  than  that  of  any  other  country.  A  state  of  health  and  energy 
unknown  in  the  Mississrppi  valley  is  experienced  by  our  inhabitants,  and  we 
might  and  should  be  a  happy  people;  but  the  variety  of  tempting  lucrative 
employments  that  present  themselves,  make  it  difficult  what  to  choose  or 
where  to  locate,  and  there  is  a  continual  change  of  business.  There  is  a 
great  want  of  capital,  and  little  competition.  Were  1  able  to  give  you  the  num- 
ber of  our  producers,  our  exports  would  exceed  belief.    I  will  state,  however, 
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that  they  exceed  S500  for  e^ery  able-bodied  white  male  citizen  in  Oregon. 
1  know  of  more  than  15,000  barrels  of  flour  having  been  ehipped,  5,000,000 
feet  of  lumber,  1,000  barrels  of  salmon,  and  a  large  quantity  of  Dutter,  cheese. 
&c.  The  products  of  1848  more  than  doubled  that  of  any  former  year^  mna 
ihoseof  1849  would  no  doubt  have  exceeded  it  had  not  the  gold  mania  broke 
out  and  nearlj^  depopulated  the  whole  country.  About  three-fourths  of  the 
whole  population  of  Oregon  are  gone  to  the  mmes.  Some,  however,  have  re- 
turned to  cultivate  their  fJEirms,  most  of  whom  intend  to  go  back  again.  The 
quantity  of  coin  and  gold  in  the  country  has  become  so  great  that  every  thing 
is  uncommonly  high.  A  good  labounng  man  gets  $50  per  month.  Large 
farms  are  deserted,  and  even  mills  lay  idle. 

The  following  is  the  account  given  of  the  inoian  tribcs  in  Oregon. 

Ist.  The  MakiWy  or  Cape  Flattery  Indians,  are  warlike,  occupying  the 
country  about  Cape  Flattery  and  the  coast  for  some  distance  to  the  southward, 
and  eastward  to  the,  boundary  of  the  Ualaatn,  or  Noostlalum  lands.  They 
number  about  1^000  souls.  They  live  by  fishing,  hunting,  and  the  cultivation 
of  the  potato.  *  .  . 

2d.  The  NooailoXumi  consist  of  eleren  tribes  or  septs,  living  about  the  en- 
trance of  Hood*8  canal.  Dungeness,  Port  DisoOvery,  and  the  coast  to  the  west- 
ward. They  are  warlike,  and  their  relations  with  the  white  inhabitants  of 
Oregon  and  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  are  doubtfol.  They  live  by 
fishing,  hunting,  and.  the  cultivation  of  the  potato.  Their  numbers  are : 
males,  517;  females,  461;  children  under  ten  years,  467;  slaves,  40;  total, 
1,485. 

3d.  The  &oqitamish  are  a  warlike  tribe  of  Indian?,  whose  relations  with  the 
whites  and  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  are  friendly.  They  occupy  the 
country  about  Port  Orchard  and  neighbourhood,  and  the  west  side  of  Whidby's 
Island.  Males,  150;  females,  95;  children  tinder  12  years,  210;  slaves,  64; 
total,  519.    They  live  by' labour. 

4th.  The  Homamishy  Hotlimamkh^  Squahnnawmsh^  Sayhaywamisky  and  Siit^ 
chas9ami$h,  are  peaceable  trit>es,  numbering  about  500,  whosubsist  by  fishing 
and  labour.  Toey  reside  in  the  country  fromihe  Narrows  along  the  western 
shore  of  Puget's  Siound  to  New  Market. 

5th.  The  Tvumoh  and  Skokomisk  tribes  ireside  along  the  shores  of  food's 
canal.  They  number  about  200,  are  peaceable,  and  subsist  by  fishing  and 
labour.  . 

6th<  The  Squdlyamish  SLi]d,PugQtli famish  are  situated  in  the  country  about 
Nesqually,  Pugallippi,  and  Sihuomish  rivers.  Males,  200;  females,  220; 
children  under  12  years,  190;  slaves,  40;  total)  550.  Th^y.  are  peaceable 
and  friendly,  and  live  by  labour  and  fishins;. 

7th.  The  Sinahemisk  is  a  peaceable  and  friendly  tribe,  subsisting  by  labour, 
£shiug,  and  hunting.  Thev  live  on  the  Sinahemish  river  (falHng  into  Posses- 
sion i^nd)  and  the  southern  extremity  of  Whidby's  Island.  Males,  95; 
female8/98;  phildren  under  12  yeairs,  110;  slaves,  aOj  total,  333.    . 

8th*  The  Snoqualimich  -are  t  warlike  tribe,  part  of  whom  are  hostile  to  the 
whites.  They  occupy  the  country  along  the  Sno<]ualimich  river  aiid  the 
south  branch  of  the  Sinahemish  river.  They  subsist  by  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing.  Males,  110;  females,  140;  -ohildren  under  12  years  90;  slaves,  8;  total, 
348. 

9th.  The  Skeyaelumiah  :occupy  the  country  along  the  Skeysehamish  river 
and  the  north  branch  of  the  Sinahemish.  Th^y  number  about  450;  are  peace- 
able and  friendly,  and  subsist  by  fishins  and  hunting. 

10th.  The  Skadjets  are  a  peaceable  and  friendly  tribe.  living  by  farming,  fish- 
ing, and  hunting.  They  reside  in  the  country  on  botn  sides  of  the  Skadjet 
river,  and  on  the  north  end  of  Whidby's  Island.  -  Males,  160;  females,  160; 
children  under  12  years  of  age^  180 ;  slaves,  lOj  total;  506. 
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11.  The  Nooldwnmii  lire  around  Bellinfffaam^B  bay.  They  are  a  warlike 
people,  sabeistiD^  by  fanning,  fishing,  and  hunting;  and  their  relations  with 
the  white  inhabitants  of  Oce^n  and  wjth  the  Hudson's  fiay  Company  are 
doubtful.  Males,  60;  femaks,  50;  children  under  12  years,  90;  slaves,  22; 
%oMf  229. 

12.  The  Siaitomish  inhabit  the  country  between  Nisqually  and  Cowlitz  and 
the  head  waters  of  Chehaylis  rirer*  Males,  50;  females,  56;  diildren  under 
12  years  of  age,  80;  slayes,  18;  total,  204.  This  tribe  is  peaceable  and 
friendlyi  and  subsist  upon  roots  and  fish. 


THE  ISLAND  OF  CUBA. 

(The  following  interesting  statistical  account  is  taken  from  sourees  entitled 
to  credit.) 

This  island  is  now  a  great  object  of  interest,  not  only  to  the  American  people^ 
but  to  all  the  world.  Half  a  century  ago.  the  CheraHelr  de  Marbois  roretold 
that  Cuba  could  never  remain  a  colony,  being  worth  more  intrinsically  than 
man^  a  European  kingdom.  Hie  development  of  the  resources  of  that  lisland, 
in  spite  of  a  oad  administration  of  execrable  laws,  has  sufficed  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  system  existing  in  the  ''Queen  of  the  Antilles.** 

From  a  work  on  Cuba — that  of  TumbuH,  usually  considered  the  most  an- 
tigen tic  and  the  most  reliable  authority — we  are  induced  to  make  the  follow* 
ing  digest  of  the  principles  which  appear  to  actuate  the  «>verament  of  the 
island.  The  vast  extent  of  Cuba,  tne  largest  island  of  the  western  hemi- 
sphere^ has  made  it  necessaryto  divide  it  into;  civil,  judicial,  military,  and 
ecclesiastical  jurisdictions.  The  civil  jarisdiction  is  divided  into  two  pro- 
vinces, with  separete  governors,  altogether  independent  of  each  other  in 
theory.  The  eastern  extremitv  of  the  island  is  under  the  charge  of  a  governor 
of  Siuitiago  de  Cuba,  while  the  western  is  under  the  control  of  a  captain 
geneml  de  San  Cristobal  de  la  Habana.  In  civil  functions  these  two  officers 
are  altogether  distinct  and  independent,  though  in  military  affairs  the  first  has 
an  ex  officio  command,  tt  has  sometimes  happened  that  the  grfe  of  the  eastern 
end  has  had  no  rank,  the  troops  being  commanded  by  an  officer  purely 
military,  llie  captain  general  must,  however,  whatever  may  he  the  army 
rank  ot  the  first  oQcer  of  the  forces,  be  second  only  to  the  orders  of  the 
Spanish  crown.  At  Matanzaa.  Trinidad,  Puerto  Principe,  and  Cienfixegos.  are 
also  ofilcers,  with  the  title  of  gofternao^r,  or  oovcEHok,  the  duty  of  whom, 
however,  is  merely  judicial.  Subordinate  to  these  are  the  capUanes  a  guerra, 
relics  of  the  old  contests  with  the  aboriginal  inhabitants.  The  captain  seneml 
is  the  supreme  railitary  authprity  of  me  whole  island,  and  chief  of  the  reoi 
ottdienda,  the  seat  of  which  is  the  city  of  Havana.  In  every  city  of  the  island 
there  are  also  perpetual  courts,  known  as  ^eyuntamienhs  perpetuosj  and  in  the 
rural  districts  jueces  fedaneos,  appointed  by  the  local  governors.  The  latter 
are  rather  commissaries  of  police  than  judges,  being  charged  with  a  general 
surveillance  of  the  law  and  order  of  their  districts. 

The  ayuntamiento  of  Havana  ence,  consisted  of  four  correc^idors.  This 
number  was  afterwards  increased  by  two,  and  ultimately  to  eight,  a  commis- 
sioner promoting  the  crusades  and  another  officer  having  been  added.  The 
commisMoner  residing  in  Spain,  in  1834  and  1835,  eclipsed  the  magnificence 
of  the  representatives  of  first-rate  powers^  and  his  depiUado  in  Havana  lefl  all 
the  Cuban  noblesse  far  behind  him.  Ultimately  Havana  became  a  city,  and 
the  corregidors  were  rsised  to  twelve,  one  of  wnom  was  the  alferez,  real  or 
royal  standard  bearer;  a  second  the  chief  alguacil :  the  third  an  officer  of  the 
Santa  Hermandad,  so  celebrated  by  Gil  Bias:  a  fourth  the  public  administra- 
tor; a  fifth  hdds  an  untranslatable  office  as  Heeeptor  de  Penas  de  Crnnara;  and 
TOL.  nr. — Dxc,  1649.  26 
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a  sixth  is  the  keeper  of  the  archiveSf  treasures,  &c.  ^veral  of  the  oorregidors 
hold  their  office  by  hereditary  right,  among  whom  is  the  Padre  de  Menorf^ 
who,  however,  has  no  deliberative  voice. 

At  present,  therefore,  the  a^ntamiento  of  the  Havana  consists  of  twelve 
Corregidores;  two  Alcaldes  ordtnariosj  elected  airauall^r ;  two  Mcddes  de  la  SoAta 
Hermandad,  also  elected  annually;  one  Mawrr  provincial;  one  AlferezRe<d;  one 
Alguacil  Mayor;  one  Sindico  procurador  del  comun,  named  by  the  corporation 
to  serve  for  a  year,  beffinning  and  ending  at  the  same  dates  with  tne  term 
of  service  of  the  Alcaldes.  In  former  times  these  officers  were  chosen  by 
the  inhabitants  at  large ;  but  latterly  the  system  has  degenerated  into  a  sort  of 
6elf*election  by  the  permanent  members  of  the  ay untamiento.  Besides  these 
ihere  are  a  Jmyor  aomo  deproprios,  an  flscribanOj  and  other  subordinate  func- 
tionaries. 

At  the  meetings  of  this  body  the  captain  general* presides;  in  his  absence 
one  of  the  XhreelPenientes  Letrados^  or  subaltern  chiefs,  and  in  their  absence, 
also,  one  of  the  Alcalde$  ordinarioe.  On  the  admission  of  the  members  of  the 
corporation,  they  are  bound  to  take  the  same  oath  which  is  administered  to 
the  Spanisn  military  orders  of  Santiago,  Alcantara,  and  Calatrava,  which  is, 
to  defend  the  pbrity  of  the  Conception  of  the  Holy  Virgin. 

The  secular  tribunals  of  Havana  are^  (hat  of  toe  captaip  general,  assisted 
by  the  auditor  de  guerra  jn  military  affairs,  and  in  civil  matters  the  Asesons 
^nerales.  The  Alcaides  genertdes  have  also  cognizance  of  civil  and  military 
disputes,  and  even  the  ayuntamiento  has  original  jurisdiction  in  cases  where 
the  res  in  lite  is  less  than  $300  in  value.  In  such,  cases  this  body  proceeds 
on  instruction  from  its  own  subordinates,  the  Tenientes  Leirados  and  Alcaldes 
ordiharios. 

There  is  also  a  commercial  tribunal,  consisting  of  a  prior,  consuls,  a  constd- 
tor,  and  an  escribanOf  whose  jurisdiction  extends  only  to  mercantile  affairs; 
but  before  any  one  can  address  himself  to  this  tribunal,  he  must  first  go  be- 
fore the  Jxuz  Avenidor^  whose  duty  is  like  that  of  the  Jttd^e  de  Paix  in  France, 
to  endeavour  to  conciliate  the  parties  and  prevent  litigation. 

The  name  Cuba  is  an  aboriginal  one,  and  was  in  use  when  Columbus  dis- 
covered the  Island  in  14d2«  Cuba  is  the  most  westerly  of  the-group  of  Islands 
known  as  the  Antilles^  and  not  only  the  largest  in  the  Carribean  Sea,  but 
larger  than  all  the  other  West  India  Islands  together.  Its  greatest  length, 
following  the  curves,  is  800  miles;  its  breadth  is  very  irregular,  varying  from 
135  to  {^  miles;  ana  it  is  estimated  that  there  are,  on  its  coast,  at  least  fifty 
ports  aud  anchorages,  safe  and  easy  of  access.'  Oif  these,  the  harbor  of  Ha- 
vana is  the  finest  in  the  world.  Tlie  entrance  is  very  narrow,  but  opens  into 
a  magnificent  baj,  capable  of  accommodating  a  thousand  ships  of  the  largest 
class,  and  there  is  at  all  times  such  depth  of  water,  that  Vessels  of  the  largest 
tonnage  come  up  to  the  quay. 

The  island  is  traversed  through  its  whole  length  by  a  range  of  mountains, 
some  of  which  attain  the  elevation  of  8,500  feet;  and  the  interior. is  well 
watered  by  numerous  fresh  and  rapid  streams,  which  take  their  rise  in  the 
mountains.  These  streams  abounci  in  fine  fish,  and  formerly  brought  down 
in  their  beds  no  inconsiderable  quantity  of  gold  dust.  The  shores  are  low  and 
fiat,  and  this  peculiarity  is  presented,  that  along  the  line  of  coast,  there  are 
innumerable  lagoons,  which,  during  the  spring  tides,  are  filled  with  sea  water, 
from  which  are  collected  large  quantities  of  salt,  for  the  consumption  of  the. 
inhabitants. 

The  climate  of  Cuba  is  dry  and  warm :  the  seasons  are  divided  into  rainy 
and  dry;  and  the  warmest  months  are  July  and  August,  when  the  mean  tem- 
perature is  from  80  deg.  to  82  deg.  The  general  range  of  the  thermometer 
m  summer  on  the  lowlands  is  90  des.  to  95  deg.  Fahrenheit;  the  coldest 
months  are  January  and  December,  when  the  cold  is  represented  to  be  10 
deg.  less  than  under  the  equator.    There  is  an  alternation  of  land  and  sea 
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breezes,  ^hioh,  in  the  dry  season,  render  the  weather  cool  and  agreeable. 
Hie  coast  is  considered  nnhealthyi  the  interior  the  revetse.  Travellers  speak 
in  the  highest  terms  of  the  interior  of  Cuba,  and  depict  in  glowing  language, 
the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  the  verdure  of  the  folis^e  and  herbage,  and  the 
soft  and  balmy  character  ot  the  atmosphere.  The  elevated  position  of  the  in- 
terior, its  salubrious  air,  and  perpetually  genial  climate,  attract  valetudinarians 
from  adl  parts  of  the  world. 

The  area  of  Cuba  has  been  estimated  at  37,000  square  miles.  The  popu- 
lation is  estimated  at  1,400,000;  of  which,  610,000  are  whites,  190,000 
are  free  coloured,  and  600,000  slaves.  The  imports  in  1847  were  $32,389, 1 19, 
of  which  $7,049,976  were  frohi  the  United  States*  The  exports  during  the 
same  period  were  $27,998,770,  of  which  $12,394,877  were  to  the  United  States. 
In  1848,  the  number  of  arrivals  at  its  ^rts  was  3,740,  and  the  number  of 
clearances  3,446.  The  amount  of  American  tonnage  employed  in  ihe  trade 
with  Cuba  is  479,673  tons.     . 

Cuba  has  19^  miles  of  railroad  completed  and  in  Successful  operation,  and 
61  miles  in  the  course  of  construction,  i^bout  two-fifth^  of  its  surface  are  culti- 
vated. Of  the  remaining  three-fifths,  now  unused,  one  is  probably  worthless, 
leaving  one-half  of  its  agricultural  resources  undeveloped.  The  climate  is  so 
genial  that  it  yields  two  crops  a  year  of  its  productions.  It  also  abounds  in 
materials  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  its  mountains  oontain  mines  of 
copper  which  are  worked  to  considerable  advantage.  ^ 

At  one  tinie  the  island  of  Cuba  yielded  to  the  Spanish  crown  a  net  revenue 
of  four  millions  of  dollars.  At  present,  perhaps,  it  is  not  so  lucrative  a  pos- 
session. The  trade  from  Cuba  to  the  Baltic  is  very  great,  and  miost  of  it  is 
carried  on  in  American  bottoms. 


COMMERCE  OP  ASIA. 

The  frade  of  Europe  and  America  with  Asia  is  already  immense,  and  must,  by 
the  laws  of  human  intercourse,  increase  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  We  propose  to  ex* 
bibit  some  of  the  particulars  of  the  trade  with  Asia. 

The  following  table  comprehends  the  ships,  tonnage,  and  men,  employed  by 
Europe  and  the  United  States  in  the  iknport  trade  with  the  Pacifie : 

Ships.  Tonnnge.  Men. 

England,      .        .        .        .        .        877  329,401  16,698 

United  States,      ....        329  111,180  6,998 

France,        ...        •        .        .117  36,040  2,048 

Antwerp, 7  9,860  125 

Bremen, 6  1,800  100 

Hamburg,     .        ,        ;        .        .10  5,000  200 

Netherlands,        •        .        .        .        188  97,231  5,150 

Russia,         .        ...        .        .          50  25,000  1,000 

Totals,.        ,        .        .        .      1,584  608,515  32,31{^ 

The  outward  bound  or  export  trade  is  about  the  same.  We  see  at  once  that 
this  is  already  a  very  great^commerce.  The  British  trade  is  mainly  to  the  East 
India  company's  possessions^ — to  Mauritius,  to  New  Holland,  and  to  China» 
The  United  States'  trade  is  in  the  South  Seas  and  to  China.  The  Dutch  trade 
is  chiefly  with  the  islands  of  Java  and  Sumatra.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  vahiey 
and  see  if  we  can  approximate  the  value  of  the  Asiatk;  trade  by  sea. 

The  following  are  the  imports  into  Great  Britain  from  beyond  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  taken  sevetal  years  since :  '     '  , 
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Imports  from  the  East  Indies, 
From  Mauritius,  Java,  Sumatra 
From  China,     . 


A((g[regate  impprts, 
Exporu, 


Imports  into  Francet     . 
Exports^  • 

Imports  into  the  Netherlands, 
Exports,  .  • 


,  New  Holland,  &e.. 


$47,553,000 
84,933,000 
13,040,r75 

85,526,775 
59,187,000 

16,300,000 
8,238,000 

23,527,390 
4,702,130 


11,438,400 
5,433,600 


Imports  into  the  United  States, 
Exports,  .  ... 

We  find,  then,  the  following  aggregate  of  imports  aod  exports  ytXik  the  Asiatic 
ports  yearly :  n 

Imports,  .  ...  *  •  •  •        $136,892,565 

Exports,  ....  .  ....  •  77,560,705 


Aggregate,  . .  «  •  .  .  •  214,453,270 

Here  we  hare  a  commerce  with  Asia,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  the  United 

States,  France,  and  the  Netherlands,  amounting  sereral  years  since  to  more  than 

two  hundred  millions  of  dollars' per  annum !     We  have  no  doubt  that  it  has  sisoe 

Ifreatly  increased  in  conseauence  of  the  opening  of  the  China  trade. 

The  British  trade  with  Canton  alone  amounted,  in  the  year  1838,  to  iwtntf' 
four  mitlioni  of  dollars.  The  capital  inyested  in  ships  alone  for  the  Asiatic 
trade  by  the  British  amounts  to  more  than  thirty  miUiinu  of  dollars! 

The  fhcts  we  hare  (griTen  constitute  a  mere  rough  outline  of  the  present  trade, 
and  a  glance  at  what  it  may  become*  Commerce  and  human  intercourse  are  the 
great  oivUizers,  humanizers,  and  equalizers  of  the  human  race.  A  railroad  across 
the  American  continent  would  do  more  to  increase  ci?ilizat]on  and  freedom  than 
all  that  government  can  do.  The  steam  chariots,  crossing  the  North  American 
Andes,  will  carry  wi^h  them  light,  knowledge,  and  Christianity.  The  Asiatic 
will  become  accustomed  to  them,  and  far  o?ej  the  plains  of  Tartary  the  banner 
•ef  the  cross  wiH  s|»eed  with  viotorioss  flight.---Ctiicfiifi4i<t  Chronicle, 


REPORT  FROM  THE  ADJUTANT  GENERAL  OF  THE  ARMY  TO 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR. 

War  Dbpastmint,  Adjutant  Givcral*s  Orrics,  7 
Washington,  Nov.  30, 1849.  '  $ 

Sn:  Pursuant  to  yoot  instructions  of  September  6th,  I  respectfully  submit  the 
following  annual  report,  together  with  the  usual  returns  of  the  army,  viz. : 

1.  Organization  of  the  army  of  the  United  States  as  establisheid  by  law,  A. 

2.  General  return  of  the  army,  -        ^  -           -           -    ,       -           -  B. 

3.  Position  and  distribution  of  the  troops  in  the  eastern  division,         •  C. 

4.  Position  and  distribution  of  the  troops  in  IIib  western  division,        •  D. 

5.  Position  and  distribution  of  the  troops  in  the  Pacific  division,          •  E. 

6.  Return  of  th6  troops  employed  in  suppressing  Indian  hostilities  in  Florida,  F. 

7.  Exhibit  of  the  number  of  recruits  enlisted  from  October  1, 1848,  to  Sep- 
tember 30, 1849,        •           .           .           .           .           .           .  G. 

I.  The  authorized  military  establishment  consists  of  870  comniissioned  officers, 


Creneral 
tflaff. 
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and  8,940  non-coipmissioned  officen^v  musicians,  artificers,  and  prirates,  an<}  is 
\  constituted  as  follow*: 

Non-commimioiied  . 
Deiignatkin  of  legnmentB  and  oorpi.  ComminioDed    officers,  musicians,    Aggre> 

Oeneral  officers,       -  -  -         .  • 

'Adjutant  General's  department, 

Inspector  General's  department, 

Jud^re  AdTocate  of  the  army,     - 

Quartermaster's  department. 

Commissary  General's  department, 

Medical,  department, 
(^  Pay  department, 
Corps  of  engineers,  -  -  - 

Corps  of  topographical  eogineersy    - 
Ordnance  department, 
Military  storekeepers,         -^  ,        - 
Two  re^ments  of  dragoons^ 
One  regiment  of  mounted  nilemen, 
Four  regiments  of  artillery, 
Eight  regiments  of  infantry, 
One  company  of  en^neer  soldiers,  (sappers, 

miners,  and  pootomers,)  - 
<)rd  nance  sergeants,  - 

r 

Aggregate  of  tbe  tuitkorited  military  establish- 
ment,      -  -  -  -  -        •ess  8,940  9,863 

It  will  lie  seen  that  tbe  aoihorixed  force,  (troops  of  the  line,)  consists  of  8,100 
cavalry,  officers  and  men ;  2,809  artillery,  of  which  eight  companies  are  orgm* 
oized  as  liglit  artillery,  and  4,464  infantry-Hnakhig.  in  thfr  aggrregate,  9,373^ 

The  latest  returns  show  9,003  men  in  senrice,  including  recruits  and  men  nn* 
assigned,  being  216  more  than  authorized;  but  retims  from  distant  regiments 
not  Gdng  later  than  July  and  August,  it  is  estimated  that  there  is  a  dejtcieiiey  of 
500.  The  reported  strength  of  all  tbe  regiments  is  7,974,  or  813  less  than  tbe 
establishment.  '    ,  . 

Tbe  BUBiber  of  enlisted  men  of  the  ordnance  departmenMn  serrice,  according 
to  the  last  returns,  is  636.    The  number  is  not  restricted  by  law. 

IL  The  number  of  major  generals  having  been  reduced,  as  contemplated  by 
the  act  of  July  19,  1848,  to  one,  Major  General  Scott,  general*]n-cbief,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  President's  instructions,  resumed  command  of  the  army  on  tbe 
litb  of  May,  1849,  and  established  bis  head-quarters  at  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  number  of  brigadier  generals  having,  in  like  manner,  been  reduced  to  two, 
Brigadier  Generals  Wool  and  Twiggs  (major  generals  by  brevet)  have  been  as- 
signed to  the  command  respectively  of  the  eastern  and  westerii  geographical  di- 
visions. 

• 

*The  actual  number  of  commiuioned  oAcsn  is  870; — ^25  bold  comtnissiana  both 
in  tke  staff  and  line,  are  counted  twice,  and  should  be  deducted  from  the  number 
895,  obtained  by  adding  the  full  njumber  allowed  to  each  regiment  and  corps.  This 
number  (895)  does  not  include  the  military  storekeepers,  (17,)  but  these  are  accounted 
for  in  the  column  of  ^'  aggregate." 
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THE  TREASURY  ESTIMATES. 

■8TIMATE8  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

In  parsuance  of  the  joint  resolutioQ  of  Janoarj  7tb,  1846,  which  makes  it  the 
doty  of  the  secretary  bf  the  treasory  to  cause  the  estimates  of  appropriations, 
which  he  is  by  law  required  to  prepare  and  submit  to  Congress,  to  be  printed,  and 
copies  of  the  same  to  be  deli? ered  to  the  clerk  of  the  hout*e  of  representatives  in 
time  for  distribution  at  the  commencement  of  each  session,  estimates  of  additional 
appropriations  required  for  the  service  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1850, 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1851,  were  placed  on  the  tables  of  the 
members  of  the  house.  From  this  volume  we  extract  the  summary  of  the 
additional  appropriations  required  for  1850  add  the  summary  of  the  appropriations 
asked  for  1851. — 'Wa$hington  Republic. 

TbEASVRY  DBPARTMKIfT,  *) 

November  16,  1849.   5 
Sir  :  Agreeably  to  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress-  of  the  7th  January,  1846, 1 
have  the  honour  to  transmit,  for  the  information  of  the  house  of  representativei, 
printed  estimates  of  additional  appropriations  proposed  to  be  made  k)r  the  service 
of  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  30th  June,  1850,  amounting  tQ  $1,696,851  47 

AH  of  which  is  on  account  of  the  civil  list,  foreign  intercotirse,  and 
miscellaneous,  including  expenses  of  collecting  revenue  from 
customs  and  lands,  from  Ist  January  to  30th  June,  1850. 
To  the  estimates  is  added  a  statement  showing— 
The  indefinite  appropriations  for  the  service  of  the  last  three  quar- 
ters of  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  30th  June,  1850,  made  by  former 
acts  of  Congress,  of  a  permanent  character,  amounting  to     •        4,539,458  81 
Viz.:  -— ^— 

Ciiil  liet,  foreign  intercourse,  and  miscellaneous,        $584,580  41 
Pensions,  .  .  .  .  .  355,000  00 

Jikterest,  &c.,  public  debt,  and  treasury  notes,    .         3,700,878  40 

$6,!336,310  28 
I  am  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,     ^    - 

W.M.MEREDITH, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury* 
Hon.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatires. 

Trrasurt  Drpartmknt,  7 
November  16,  1849.     3 
Sir  :  Agreeably  to  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress  of  the  7th  January,  1846, 1 
have  the  honour  to  transmit,  for  the  information  of  the  boose  of  representatives, 
printed  estimates  of  the  appropriations  proposed  to  be  made  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 185i,  amounting  to  .  ^  .  $33,697,153  15 

Civil  list,  foreign  intercourse,  and  miscellaneous,  in- 
cluding payment  to  be  made  to  Mexico  under  the 
12th  article  of  the  treaty,  expenses  of  collecting 
the  revenue  from  customs  and  lands,  census  of 
1850.  public  buildings,  and  expenses  of  courts,  f  19,812i480  29 
Army  proper,  &C.,  .  .  •  •        5,866,127  00 

Military  academy,  .  .  .  .  199,298  47 

Fortifications,  ordnance,  &c.,  .  •         1,647,446  00 

Internal  improvements,  surveys,  and  light-houses,      1,164,080  00 
Indian  department,  .  .  .  .  998,739  17 

Pensions,  .....         1,433.893  00 

Naval  establishment,      •  .  •  .     '  9,575,078  00 
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To  the  estimates  are  added  statements  showini; — 
1.  The  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year,  ending  the 

30th  June,  1851,  made  by  former  acts  of  Congress, 

of  a  permanent  character,  amounting  to  •  5^648,410  24 

Viz. : 
Civil  list,  foreign  interconrse)  and  misoejlaaeoiis,         724,560  14 
Arming  and  equipping  the  militia, 
Civiiizatioa  of  Indians,  .  •  • 

■tensions,  •  <«  •  • 

Interest  oa  pnblic  debt,   .  .  .     ; 

Purchase  of  stock  of  the  loan  of  1847,    • 


200,000  00 

10,000  00 

473,000  00 

3,742,951  13 

492.898  97 


^.  The  existing  appropriations  which  will  be  re- 

quired  to  be  expended  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  the 

30th  June,  1851,  amoantii^  to  ;  .  5,656,530  34 
Viz.: 
Oifil  list,  foreign  interoonrse,  and  Biisoeltaneous,  '472,519  21 
Army  proper,  &c.,  .  .  •  .  •  ^,230,747  97 
ForUficaaoQS,  ordnance,  fto.,  .  •.  «  168,000  00 
Internal  improvements,  sorveys,  &«.,  •  «  B3,123  38 
Indian  department,  .  •  ...  d03,971  36 
Pensions,  .  «.  •  «  .  20,117  00 
Naval  establishment^      .    .       .  .  .        1,778,051  42 

44,997,092  72 
3*  There  is  also  to  be  added  to  the  estimates  a  statement  of  the 
several  appropriations,  which  will  be  carried  to  the  surplus 
fund,  amounting  to  .    .  .  -  .  .  .      $502,170  08 

Accompanying  the  estimates  are  sundry  papers,  furnished  by  the  treasury,  war, 
oavy,  and  interior  departraenta,  containing  references  to  acts  of  Congress^  &c., 
on  which  the  estimates  are  founded. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.M.  MEREDITH, 
Beorelary  <)f  the  Treasury. 
Hon.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represeatati?es. 


TREASURER'S  STATEMENT, 

Shoviing  thi  anwunt  at  fdi  credit  ihtie  Treasury^  with  Assistant  Trea' 
surers  and  designated  depositaries,  and  in  the  mint  and  branches^  by 
returns  received  to  Monday,  the  24/A  December,  1849 ;  the  amount  for 
which  droflM  have  been  issued,  but  were  then  unpaid,  and  the  amount 
then  remaining  subject  to  drafts  jshouilng  aJso  the  amount  of  future 
transfers  to  and  from  depositaries^  as  ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
\   Treasury: 

Drefis  heretofore 

drtwDy  but  not      Amount  subject 
In  what  place.  Amount  on  depoote.    yet  paid,  though  to  draft. 

payable. 
Treasttry  U.  S,,  Washing- 
ton, D,  C,       -        -        §260,286  65        37,124  50        223,162  35 
Assistant  Treasurer,  Boston, 

Massachasetts,  -        1,215,218  05       167,719  97      1,047,498  08 

Assistant   Treasurer,  New  ^ 

York,  New  York,    -        3,380,104  74    1,220,808  38     2,159,296  36 
Assistant  Treasurer,  Bhikt* 
delphU,  Pa^    -        -  891,188  45        29,802  11         861,386  34 


8»6 


(Quarterly  Begitier  and  Magaxine. 


[Dee, 


Ib  wIhiI  plaoflu  Amount  <m  depoiilB. 

Assistant  Treasurer,  Charles- 


ton, S.  C, 
Do.    New  Orleans,  La., 
Do.    St.  Lottis,  Missouri, 
Depositary  at  BuflTalo,  N.  T., 


134y46i  48 

390,00*2  05 

281,621  86 

13,429  94 

19,319  82 

9,777  89 

7.378  63 

3,6fl^  70 

34,041  51 

49,145  29 

14,631  77 

82,426  28 

466  77 

3,301  37 


Do.        Baltimore,  Md 

Do.        Ricbmofidy  Va., 

Do.        NorMk,  Ya., 

Do.        Wilmtncton,  N.  C, 

Do.        Sarannui,  Ga., 

Do.        Mobile,  Alabama, 

Do.        Nashville,  Tenn., 

Do.        Cincinnati,  O.t 

Do.        Pittsbor;,  Pk., 

Do.        Cincinnati,  O^  (late) 

Do,        Little  Rock,  A.,  Bert.,  12,703  94 

Do.        Jefersonville,  la.,        78,720  11 

Do.        Chicago,  Illinois, 

Do.        Detrbit,  Mich., 

Do.        Little  Rock,  Lincoln, 

Do.        Little  Roek,  Wilson, 

Suspense  aceovnt,    ie,0ft4  41 

Mint  of  the  United  States,  Phi- 

ladelphia,  Pfenna.,       -        841 ,1 50  00 
Branch  mint  of  the  U.  States, 

Charlotte,  N.  €.,        •  32,000  00 

Do.        Dahloneca,  €Uu,  26,860  00 

Do.        New  OrleaQs,  La.,     100,000  00 


8,169  41 
24,864  14 
18,717  65 

4,101  14 


i/mw  oBmpnro 
dnMvs,  bat  not 
yatpsKi,  though 
pojabk. 

39^42  61 

322,460  28 

87,308  68 

466  22 

6.905  73 

1,890  67 

5,236  00 

2,631  50 

15,956  30 

26^582  80 

10,858  52 

3,683  02 

318  07 

32  00 

#60  00 

26,702  22 

1,926  26 

11,242  44 

6^174  15 

42  93 

2,054  41 


2,064  41  :^,938,624  84    2,026,937  57 
Deduct  smpense  aeeosnt^    - 

Net  amonnt  subject  lo  draft, .  •>     * 

TVdasurer'i  Offkt,  Jkc.  28,  1849.  • 


•4J18  97 
68,439  67 
194,317  77 
12,968  72 
13,414  09 

7,887  22 

2,142  63 

1,024  20 
18»0S5  21 
22,568  49 

3,773  90 

78,842  20 

138  70 

«,269  37 
12,343  04 
52,017  SO 

0,243  15 
18,621  70 
12,543  41 

4,068  91 


841,150  00 

32,000  00 

25^860  OO 

100,000  OO 

5,913,751  6S 
2,054  41 

56,911,687  27 


UNITED  STATES  MINT  • 

[    Statement  showing  ^  depoeites  of  Califoraia  gold  at  the  mnts : 


* 

Tear. 

MINTS. 

Total. 

PfefMclphia. 

NewOriem. 

1848,  ... 

1849,  ... 

Total,       .        •     . 

$44,177 
5,481,439 

666,080 

$44,177 
6,147,519 

$5,636,616 

$666^)80 

$6,191,696 

*  We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  K.  M.  Patterson,  for  these  statements  of  the  deposites 
and  coinage  at  the  mint  and  bniAshes  in  the  year  1849 : 
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Statement  of  deposits  of  Gold  and  Sil? er  in  the  mints,  exelosiye  of  California 
gold,  for  1849. 


CtnaXfUtUffi.C 


GOLD. 

U.S.  coins,  old  stand'd, 
Foreign  coins, .    • 
U.  6.  Bullion, .    . 
Foreign  Bullion,   . 

Toul  gold;  •    • 

STLVBR.    ' 

Foreign  coins,  •    . 

Foreign  bullion,    . 

U.  SUfes  Bullion,  in- 
cluding silver  parted 
from  gold,      •    • 


Total  siWer,     .' 
Total  depQsites, 


390,739 


Miirrs.    

bftlilonega.Oa.  New  Orttaas. 


390,739 


$990,732 


852,974 


3,909 
437,130 
677,985 

6,728 


P^fladelplilil 


Totml. 


37^18  41,920 

4,483^091  4,990,991 

6,767,099  7,088,783 

186,993  199,951 


958,974 


$259,974 


1,195,745 


1^49,559 

78,477 


1,321,089 


$2,446,774 


10,473,794,  19,943,175 


873,448  9,116,000 
132,099  911,176 
39,n2|         39,119 


1,045,259|     2,366,288 


$11,518,983  $14,609,463 


COHTJLOt. 


GOLD. 

Eagles,     pieces, 
Half  eagles,   << 
Quarter  eagles. 
Dollars,     •    • 

Value  of  gold, 

siLvaa. 
Dollars,    pieces. 
Half  dollars,    « 
Quarter  dollars. 
Dimes,             «« 
Half  dimes,     << 

Talae  of  silver, 

COPPXR. 

Cents,       pieces. 
Half  cents,    << 

Value  of  copper, 

Total  coinage  in 
pieces,    .    . 

Total  coiuage  in 
value,     .    . 

lilllTS. 

If.C. 

DahlonegSt  Oa 

N.  Orleant 

Philadelphia. 

Total. 

64,893 
10,990 
11,634 

39,036   „ 

80,945 

91,588 

98,900 
915,000 

€58,618 

183,070 

93,994 

688,567 

677,618 

936,999 

44,459 

936,789 

361,999 

944,130^^      454,006 

7,949,339 

9,007,761^<V 

1 

m 

8,310,000 

300,000 
140,000 

69,600 
1,959,000 

340,000 

839,000      . 
1,309,000 

69,600    . 

3,569,000 

340,000 

1,139,000 

1,449,000 

1492,000 

922,950 

9,114,950 

• 

• 

4,178,500 
99,864 

4,178,500 
39,864 

41*984^ 

41,984^^ 

86,677 

71,569 

9,988,900 

9,519,513 

19,666,659 

$361,999 

$944,1^0^  $1,646,000 

$8,913,266t^V 

$11,164,695t% 
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Statement  of  the  coinage  at  the  mint  and  branches  to  the  close  of  the  year  1849 : 


MINTS. 

Operations 
commenM. 

■   1            '     ' 

GOLD. 

• 

8ILVEK. 

Pieces. 

Value. 

Pieces. 

-    Value.          j 

Philadelphia,    . 
New  Orleaoi,  • 
Charlotte, 
Dahlonega, 

1793 

1838 
I83» 
1838 

11,725,486 

2,551,895 

560,937 

843,189 

63,470,612 

15,768,990 

2,381 ,689 

3,727,910 

176,801,491 
34,551,83(1 

64,091,211^ 
11,490,253.00; 

Aggregates, . 

ld,680,44^v 

$85,349,201 

211,353,321 

$75,581,464.30 

MINTS. 

1^ 
11 

1793 

1838 
1838 
1838 

COPFBH. 

TOTAL  COINAGX. 

^pieces. 

Value. 

Pieces. 

Value. 

Philadelphia, 
New  Orleans, 
Charlotte,   . 
Dahlonega, . 

128,913,641 

1,251,734.52 

317,440,558 

37,103,725 

5^,937 

842,189 

128,813,558.42 

27,259,243.00 

2,381 ,689.00 

3,727,910.00 

Aggregates,     . 

Il28,913,64ll$l,251,734.52 

355,947,409jf  162,182,400.42 

TAXATION  OF  UNITED  STATES  PROPERTY  WITfflN  TfiE  STATES. 

T-HE  PORTLAND  CUSTOk-HOUSE  AMD  PHILADELPHIA.  HINT  CASES. 

The  action  of.  the  supreme  coilrt  upon  these  cases  renders  it  proper  that 
the  public  should  be  apprized  of  the  questions  involred  in  them.  For  a  seriee 
of  years  prior  to  1843,  the  city  of  Portland,  under  the  laws  of  Maine,  assessed 
a  tax  upon  the  United  States  custom-house,  warehouse,  and  wharf  in  that  city, 
which  the  collector ^id,  to  avoid  a  forced  collection.  The  attorney-general, 
Mr.  Legare,  hating  expressed  an  official  opinion  that  this  and  all  other  taxes 
imposed  upon  property  held  by  the  United  States  for  similar  purposes,  were 
illegal,  the  United  States  brought  a  suit  in  the  United  States  circuit  cotirt  to 
recover  back  the  moneys  thus  paid.  On  the  trial,  the  circuit  judges  were 
divided  in  opinion  upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  imposing  this  tax, 
and  certified  their  division  to  the  supreme  court  fot  instructions.  The  case 
was  argued  two  years  since  by  Mr.  Clifford,  attorney-general,  for  the  United 
States,  and  Mr.  Evans  for  the  city  of  Portland. 

The  court  held  the  question  under  advisement  until  the  last  term,  with  the 
view  of  hearing  the  argument  in  the  Philadelphia  Mint  case,  before  making  a 
decision..  The  latter  case  was  this:  The  city  of  Philadelphia^  under  the  laws 
of  Pennsylvania,  as  she  claimeii,  assessed  taxes  upon  the  mmt  in  that  oity, 
and  imder  them  brought  a  suit  against  Isaao  Roach,  then  treasurer  of  the  mint, 
as  the  occupant  of  the  mint  buildings,  and  recovered  a  judgment  in  the  local 
court,  which  was  affirmed  by  the  supreme  court  of  that  vtate,  on  which  the 
United  States  brought  a  writ  of  error  to  th^  United  States  supreme  court,  to 
test  the  validity  of  the  iaw  under  which  the  tax  had  been  assessed.  The  case 
was  argued  last  winter  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Gillet,  then  solicitor,  and  Mr.  Attorney- 
General  Toucey,  for  the  United  States,  and  Mr.  Brewster  for  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

On  consultation,  the  supreme  court  ordered  a  re-argument  at  the  present 
term,  of  the  two  causes  together,  upon  the  single  question  of  the  validity  of 
the  two  statutes  under  which  the  taxes  had  been  imposed.    The  two  causes 
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were  ararued  a  few  days  since,  by  Mir.  Gillet  and  Attorney-General  Johnson, 
for  the  United  States,  and  by  Mr.  Evans  for  Portland,  and  Mr.  Brewster  for 
Philadelphia.  It  was  contended  on  the  pjart  of  the  United  States,  that  what- 
ever the  government  purchased,  or  provided,  under  the  constitution,  in  the 
execution  of  the  powers  conferrea  upon  the  national  government,  could  not  be 
taxed  by  the  states,  because  by  such  taxation  the  state  could  destroy  whatever 
was  thus  provided,  or  expel  it  fronri  the  state,  which  makes  the  state  power 
supreme,  and  would  enable  it  tc  ej^clude  the  authority  of  the  national  govern- 
ment from  its  territories. 

It  is  further  contended,  that  by  thus  taxing  the  instruments  neces8ari]3npro- 
Tided  to  coin  money  and  collect  revenue,  Alaine  and  Pennsylvania,  in  efiect, 
jinposed  taxes  upon  her  sister  states,  who  contributed  to  the  expense  of  pro- 
Tiding  them.  And  that  if  the  custom-houses  and  mints  could  be  taxed,  ships 
emi>lo3Fed  by  the  navy,  and  the  war  and  post-office  departments,  ship  mate- 
rials, arms,  aihmunition,  and  provisions,  and  the  mail  establishment,  might 
also  be  taxed. 

On  the  other  side,  it  was. contended  that  a  state  possessed  the  eminent  do- 
main within  itself,  and  might  impose  taxes,  by  general  law^  upon  property 
within  it,  over  which  it  had  not  conferred  exclusive  jurisdiction  upon  the 
United  States.  And  that  the  United  States,  like  other  proprietors  holding  lands 
under  the  laws  of  a  state,  were  bound  to  pay  their  snare  of  the  expenses  in- 
curred in  administering  the  laws  which  protected  such  property;  and  that  if  it 
were  otherwise,  the  national  government  might  monopolize  property,  and  thus 
prevent  it  from  taxation,  to. the  injury  of  the  state,  and  to  the  destruction  of 
state  rights. 

To  this  it  was  replied,  that  the  power  of  eminent  domain  was  limited  under 
our  sjstem  of  government,  and  a  stiite  could  only  tax  what  she  might  take 
and  apply  to  her  own  public  use ;  bat  the  power  which  would  authorize  her  to  take 
possession  of  the  custom-house  and  mint,  and  use  them  for  poor-houses,  or  quar- 
terinp^  state  troops  would  be  destroying  necessary  constitutional  instruments;  and 
that  if  the  United  States  purchased  and  paid  for  real  estate  on  which  to  make 
erections,  it  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  former  owner  .taxable  means  in  its 
stead  ]  and  tnat  the  states  accepted  the  United  States  constitution  upon  the 
condition  that  its  powers  mi^ht  be  executed,  without  molestation,  whenever 
necessary,  of  which  the  national  government,  as  often  held  by  the  supreme 
court,  must  judge,  unless  these  necessary  buildings  were  exempt  when  Con- 
ffress  had  ordered  their  erection,  the  laws  passed  empowering  the  United 
States  constitution  would  not  be  ^upreme^  as  provided  in  that  instrument. 

On  consultation,  after  this  argument,  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  ei^ht 
beinff -present,  were  equally  divided  in  opinion,  and,  consequently,  no  opinion 
could  be  given  as  the  judgment  of  the  court  upon  the  constitotional  Question 
involved.  The  Portland  case  was  remitted  to  the  circuit  court  to  be  aisposed 
of  without  instructions.  The  mint  case  is  left  as  it  came  to  the  supreme  court, 
and,  consequently,  the  judgment  of  the  court  below  stands  affirmed,  and  the 
tax  upon  the  mint  is  to  be  collected.  Whether  the  Portland  taxes  are  to  be 
recovered  back,  is  a  question  now  pending,  and  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  cir- 
cuit court,  by  Justice  Woodbury  imd  Judge  Ware,  of  Maine. — N,  Y,  Post. 


INTEREST  AND  USURY  LAWS. 

In  an  article  on  Interest,  published  in  the  Banker's  Magazine,  the  writer 
makes  the  following  statement  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  advantages, 
that  would  result  from  a  repeal  of  the  laws  limiting  the  rate  of  interest :  'The 
case  of  Holland  furnishes  a  practical  and  striking  proof  of  the  correctness  of 
the  theory  wehave  been  enaeavouring  to  establish.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact, 
that  the  rate  of  interest  has  been,  for  a  very  long  period,  lower  in  Holland 
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than  in  any  other  oonntnr  in  Europe;  and  yet  Holland  10  the  only  country  in 
which  usury  laws  are  altogether  unknown,  where  capitalists  are  allowed  to 
demand,  and  borrowers  to  pay  any  rate  of  interest.  Strictly  speaking,  this 
applies  only  to  the  state  of  mlland  preyiously  to  the  reTolution  in  1795.  The 
enactments  of  the  Code  Napoleon  were  subsequently  introduced;  but  it  ap- 
pears from  the  report  of  the  parliamentary  committee  on  the  usury  laws,  that 
they  have  not,  in  any  instance,  b^en  acted  upon.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
Tiolent  changes  of  the  goYomment,  and  the  extraordinary  derangement  of  her 
financial  concerns  in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty  years,  the  rate  of  interest 
in  Holland  has  continued  comp&ratiyel^  steady.  During  the  whole  of  that 
period,  persons  who  could  offer  unezoeptipnable  security  nave  been  able  to 
Dorrow,  at  from  three  to  five  and  a  hall  per  cent.;  nor  has  the  average  rate  of 
interest  charged  on  capital,  advanced  on  the  worst  species  of  security^  erer 
exceeded  six  ox  seven  per  cent.,  except  when  the  government  was  negotiating 
a  forced  loan.  The  general  rate  of  discount  in  nolliind  is  from  four  to  five 
per  cent.,  and  occasionally  from  three  to  three  and  a  half  per  cent.,  but  Tery 
seldom  lower.  During  the  revolution  it  had  been  at  six  and  seven  per  cent., 
and  even  at  eight;  but  this  was  generally  owing  to  some /orc^d  ftnaneifdoge' 
ration  on  account  of  the  government,  and  was  never  of  long  duration,  liie 
follqwing  is  the  average  rate  of  discount  at  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam  from 
1795  to  1817:  ,  ' 


1795—4, 
1796—4, 
1797—4, 
i79d— 4, 
1799—3, 
1800—4, 
1801—4, 
1802—4, 
1803—4, 
1804—4, 
1805—4, 
1806—4, 


^}> 

6, 

6. 

A, 

6, 

6. 

44, 

5, 

64,  «,    s 

4i, 

6, 

». 

4, 

41, 

6. 

4*. 

6, 

6. 

4i, 

6, 

6. 

6, 

64, 

6. 

6, 

64, 

6. 

4i. 

6, 

54,  6. 

-6, 

64, 

6,     9. 

44, 

6, 

64,  6,  9. 

9,     12. 


1807—4, 

1808-^, 

1809—4, 

1810—^, 

1811—3, 

1812—3, 

1818—3, 

1814—4, 

1815— 5||    6. 

1816—6,      5i, 

1817—5,      5i, 


4i, 

I 

3|, 

I' 


4J, 

6, 

5, 

4, 

4, 

4. 

64, 
64. 

6, 
6. 


6. 

5. 

6. 

6. 

6. 

5. 

5. 

«, 

6. 

5, 

6, 

7. 

6*, 

7. 

6i. 


"  The  Bank  pf  Amsterdam  never  diseounts  at  a  higher  rate  than  five  per 
cent.;  but  they  discount  at  a  lower  rate,  and  vary  their  discounts  aooording 
to  the  abundance  of  capital,  never  exceeding  five  per  oent.,  and  oocasionallr 
as  low  as  two  and  a  half  and  three.''  (^r*  Holland's  evidence.  Report  of  tke 
Committee  on  the  Ueury  Laws,  p.  45.)  But  in  this  country,  where  the  law  de- 
clares that  no  more  than  &re  per  cent,  shall  be  taken^  the  rate  of  intereet  lot 
capital  advanced  on  the  best  landed  secudty  has,  in  the  same  period,  varied 
from  Qve  to  sixteen  or  seventeen  per  cent.,  or  jive  timeft  as  much  as  in  Hoi* 
land.  Surely  this  ought  to  put  to  reist  all  douDte  as  to  the  impolicy  and  the 
inefficiency  of  the  usury  laws. 

LEGAL  RATI  Or  IMTERKST  IN  rRAHCJB. 

In  France  the  usury  laws  were  abolish^  ai  the  rerolution;  and  it  Is  dia- 
tinptly  stated,  that  their  abolition  was  not  attended  (y  any  rise  of  mterest.— 
Storcn,  Economie  Poliiiquej  tome  iii.  p.  187*.  According  to  the  Code  Nap<Aeon^ 
only  six  per  cent,  interest  is  allowed  to  be  taken  in  commercial  affairs,  and 
five  per  cent,  when  money  is  advanced  on  the  security  of  real  property. 
There  is  not,  however,  anj  difficulty  in  etading  this  law.  The  method  re- 
sorted to  for  this  purpose  is  to  give  a  bonus  before  completing  the  transaction, 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  to  frame  the  obligation  for  the  debt  for  a  larger 
sum  than  was  really  advanced  by  the  lender.  Npne  of  the  parties  particu- 
larly interested  can  be  called  to  swear  to  the  fact  of  suoh  a  bonus  being  given; 
so  that  the  transaction  is  unimpeachable,  unless  a  third  party,  who  was  priry 
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to  the  settlidg  of  the  affair,  can  be  prodaced  as  a  witness.  The  Bank  of  France 
never  ditconnts  at  a  higher  rate  or  interest  than  five  per  cent.,  but  sometimes 
at  a  lower  rate. 

IN  BAMBUHO. 

In  Hamburg  the  rate  of  interest  is  quite  unrestricted;  or,  if  there  be  a  writ- 
ten law' restraining  ii,  it  has  become  altogether  obsolete..  The  rate,  therefore, 
Taries  according  to  circumstances.  Occasional! v  it^has  been  at  seven,  &ight| 
and  even  ten  per  cent.';  and  in  1799.  a  period  of  great  merctotile  embarrass- 
meni  and  insecurity,  it  was  as  hign  as  fourteen  p^r  cent.  Generally,  how- 
ever, the  rate  of  discount  on  good  bills  does  not  exceed  four  or  five  per  cent. 
Report  on  Usury  Laws,  p.  46.  • 

IK  KUSSIA.  *^ 

In  Russia  the  legal  rate  of  interest  Is  six  percent.  But  as'Russia  is  a  coun- 
try capable  of  much  improvement,  and  w|iere  there  are  very  sreat  facilities 
for  the  advahtageo.us  employment  of  capital,  the  market  rate  ofinterest  is  in-* 
Tariably  higher  than  the  statute  rate,  and  the  law  is  as  constantly  a^  it  is 
easily  evaded. — Ibid,  and  Storch,  tome  iii.  p.  207. 

IN  AUSTRIA. 

At  Trieste,  and  throughout  the  Austrian  empire  in  general,  the  usual  rate 
of  interest  is  fixed  bylaw  at  six  per  c^nt. :  hot  capital  can  seldom  be  obtained 
for  less  than  eight  or  ten  per  cent. — See  Keport,  xjJbi  8upr<L 

IN  LKOHORN. 

At  Leghorn  the  ordinary  rate  of  interest  is  a  half  per  cent,  per  month,  or 
six-per  cent,  per  annum;  but  there  is  no  law  to  prevent  the  taking  of  a  higher 
rate. 

IN  SPAIN. 

In  Spain  the  ordinary  rate  of  interest  is  six  per  cent*;  but  no  law  exists 
against  taking  a  higher  rate,  and  it  seldom  falls  below  fiye»  or  rises  above 
seven  per  cent. 

IN  T&IE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  the  United  States  legal  interest  is  fixed  at  six  per  cent.;  but  the  market 
rate  fluctuates  from  ten  to  twelve  per  cent.  Efforts,  Mr.  Birbeck  informs  us, 
are  now  making  in  various  parts  of  the  Union,  particularly  in  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  to  do  away  the  restraints  on  usury^  which,  as  hd  justly  observes, 
"  operate  merely  as  a  |ipL  on  the  needy  borrower." 


'  RAIL  ROAD  STATISTICS,  ke. 

During  the  financial  embarrassments  now  passing  away,  as  we  trust,  so  much 
has  been  said  and  written,  especially  in  the  money. artieles  of  the  public  presses, 
of  the  rapid  extension  of  railroads,  and  of  their  injurious  consequences  to  other 
branches  of  business,  it  may  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  take  ^  dispassionate  view 
of  the  sabject,  and  to  know  if  the  forebodings  of  croakers  and  other  timid  minds 
hare  sufficient  foundation  to  justify  their  depressing  aniictpations. 

For  this  purpose  we  propose  to  present  some  statistics,  and  institute  some  com- 
parisons, which  may  tend  to  allay,  in  a  degree,  the  apprehensions  now  rife  in 
oar  community  from  such  sources. 

In  England,  where  the  railroad  fever  has  periously  affected  the  pecuniary  into- 
rests  of  vast  multitudes  of  speculators,  th^re  is  just  ground  of  alarm,  because 
that  country,  with  its  already  overgrown  population  and  limited  area  of  land, 
may  not  be  in  a  position. to  justify  such  immense'  outlays  fot  this  branch  of  im- 
provement* 
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The  population  of  Engrland,  ffroperj  exclading  Wales,  Scotland,  &c., 

may  be  reckoned  at  something  near,     •  •  •  •        16,495,058 

Of  Wales,  Scotland,  and  other  dependencies  at  home,     •  .         10,336.047 

That  of  the  United  States  at         .  •  ^  .  .        31,^250,000 

Acre&  8q.  mSei. 

The  area  of  land  in  England  proper,  at    .  •  3^,243,200  or       M),380 

"  •*        Wales,  Scotland,  &c.,  .  42,444,800  or       66,320 

<'  'f        the  United  States,     .  .  938,000,000  or  1,450,000 

«  'f        new  territories,  including  Texas,'  1,192,971,510  or  1,861,110 

In  the  former  there  is  not  mach  room  for  great  progress  in  these  particalars, 
while  in  the  latter  there  are  boundless  resources.^  The  increase  of  inhabitants 
in  the  first  is  about  14-10  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  in  the  last,  that  is  the  United 
States,  3  3-10  per  cent. 

The  valuation  of  property,  real  and  personal,  in  Great  Britain,  is  verj  great, 
and  Jiere  the  comparison  is  against  us,  but  then  she  has  incurred  an  immense 
debt  amounting  to  3,800  millions  of  dollars,  which  is  a  very  great  drawback  upon 
her  prosperity. 

The  valuation  of  property  in  the  United  States  exceeds  8,298,000,000  dollars. 
The  public  debt  of  the  general  government  and  the  several  states,  385,911,554 
dollars. 

A  country,  like  individuals,  should  be  estimated  in  its  property  to  be  worth 
just  what  may  remain  after  discharging  aU  its  liabilities.  A  large  portion  of  the 
property  of  England  is  personal,  and  consists  of  the  government  scrip,  in  the  fonn 
of  consols,  annuities,  and  bills  of  exchequer.  Heavy  burdens  are  therefore  im- 
posed upon  the  property  and  people,  to  enable  government  to  provide  for  its  inte- 
rest, sinecures,  and  unavoidable  expenses  fOr  the  support  of  its  administration. 
"  Her  revenues  for  these  objects  amount  to  270.000,000  of  dollars,  exclusive  of 
poor  rates,  the  church,  local  taxation,  India,''  &c.,  annually. 

In  order,  however,  to  form  an  estimate,  so  far  as  the  cases  can  be  made  analo- 
gous, we  will  take  the  old  thirteen  states  and  Vermont,  where  rail  roads  have 
become  more  extended  than  in  the  new  states.  H^re  are,  in  area  of  land, 
2d  1 ,255,360  acres,  or  403, 1 24  square  miles.      ^ 

In  England  and  dependencies,  as  before  stated,  74,668,200  acres,  or  116,700 
square  miles.  - 

The  population  in  these  fourteen  states,  by  estimation,  is        .  12,098,633 

"         Jn  England,  &c.,         •     .        -  •  •  26,381,105 

Thnb  is  shown  great  disparity  in  capability  of  improvement,  both  in  extent  of 

territory  and  accumulation  of  population,  for  it  must  be  remembered  the  increase 

here  is  more  than  twice  as  much  as  it  is  there. 

The  amount  of  railways  in  Great  Britftin,  so  far  as  we  have  authentic  informa- 
tion, is  about  4,400  miles  in  use  to  January,  1849. 

3,000  miles  in  progress  of  construction. 

'6,200  miles  chartered,  but  will  not  be  built  at  present. 

Total,   13,600  mil^,  with  capitals  of  $1,422,000,000. 

The  amount  already  absorbed  there  exceeds  827,000,000  dollars  for  these 
works,  and  "we  find  that  in  twenty-lwo  months  (from  January  I,  1847.  to 
October  30,  1848,)  there  has  been  paid  by  British  shareholders  no  less  than 
Jg75,000,000,  or  $333,300,000  to  the  railway  companies,  and  nearly  the  whole  of 
this  has  been  expended.''  Large,  very  large  sums  go  for  preliminary  expenses, 
excise,  and  customs  for  taxes,,  ana  yet  most  of  the  great  roads  now  amalgamiited 
paid  from  6  to  8  per  cent,  dividends  in  June.  1848. 

The  railways  in  the  portion  of  the  United  States  referred  to  above,  and  now 
in  operation,  extend  to  5831  miles,  an4  there  is  no  prospect  of  rapid  extension  at 
this  time.    The  cost  has  amounted  to  $182,843,966,  but  a  little  more  than  half 
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the  sam  that  has  been  expended  in  Great  Britain  within  the  last  twenty-two 
months.  This  statement  may  not  be  perfectly  accarate.  on  account  of  the  con- 
stant progress  in  these  works^  but  is  deriyed  from  reliable  sources,  and  is  an  ap« 
proximation  to  the  tmth.^ 

The  magnitude  and  continual  accumulation  of  business  in  our  country  to  justify 
these  enterprises,  can  hardly  be  grasped  by  the  mind  at  once.  As  one  instance 
of  its  importance,  we  will  state  "that  the  value  of  the  produce  of  the  Mississippi 
Taller  annually  set  afloat  upon  its  16,674  miles  of  navigable  water8,ii8  esti- 
mated at  $262,825,620,  and  ir  the  returns  are  only  reckoned  as  of  equal  value, 
we  have  a  grand  aggregate  of  526  millions  of  dollars,  as  the  worth  of  the  products 
and  merchandise  afloat  on  these  inland  waters,  while  our  whole  imports  from 
and  exports  to  foreign  countries,  do  not  exceed  306  millions  of  dollars/'  Chains 
of  railroads  are  built, -and  in  progress  of  building,  to  bring  much  of  this  produce 
to  the  Atlantic  ports,  thus  saving  time  in  transportation,  and  avoidfng  many 
risks.  In  view  of  these  matters,  Uien,  who  will  say  we  are  going  ^'-too  fast  and 
too  far,"  and  although  much  money  is  required,  it  is  not  extinguiAhed  by  these 
works,  hut  like  tools  it  may  be  used  to  accomplish  the  purpose,  and  then  returned 
to  he-used  for  other  departments  of  business. 


INCOME,  EXPENDITURE,  AND  EXPORTS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

London,  Nov^,  1849. 
The  following  eomparative  statement  of  the  public  income  of  Great  Britain,  for 
the  three  last  years,  is  abridged  from  an  6fficiai  return : 


Cofltomi  and  excise. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

Spirits,  foreign,     - 

•62,426,927 

^2,499,810 

je2,747,594 

Brhisb,     - 

6,949,151 

5.235,489 

5,455,475 

Malt,   -        ^        .        - 

5,084,650 

4,456,738 

5,225,072 

Hops,  •        *        - 

280,265 

440,403 

392,381 

Wine,.        .        . 

1,892,242 

1,704,319 

1,732,295 

Sugar  and  molasses. 

4,050,418 

4,504,650 

4,741,272 

Tea,     ,        .        -        . 

5,112,005 

5,066,494 

6,329,992 

Coflfee,         -        .        - 

766,838 

746,436 

709,632 

Tobacco  and  snuflf. 

4,319,088 

4,263,702 

4,350,738 

Batter  and  cheese, 

224,832 

243,191 

246,194 

Corrants  and  raisins,      - 

470,263 

427,889 

478^62 

Corn,  •        -        -        - 

723,600 

13,912 

767,668 

Silks,  .        -        -        - 

235,377 

217,613 

274,506 

Paper,-        -        .        - 

798,814 

768,934 

750,864 

Soap,  candles,  and  tallow, 

1,056,724 

974,642 

1,090,863 

Coals,  (sea  borne,) 

1,66S 

4,053 

4,183 

Bricks,  tiles,  and  slates. 

688,422 

681,329 

455,846 

*  In  the  North  British  Review  for  August  we  find  the  following  table: 

Railroad  traffic  in  Gr^ai  Britain, 

Receipts  from 

. 

Total  receititi 
from  goooe 

Yean.        Na  of  pasKngers. 
1843,              23,466,896 

paflBcngerK 

ReceipiB 

£3,110,257 

Yeank 

from  goods. 

and  peasengera. 
£4,535,189 

1844,         '    27,763,605 

3,439,294 

1843, 

£1,424,932 

1845,              33,791,253 

3,976,341 

1844, 

1 ,635,380 

5,074,674 

1846,              48,796,983 

4,725,216 

1845, 

2,233,373 

6,808,719 

1847,              51,352,163 

5,149,002 

1846, 

2,846,353 

7,565,569 

1848,             57,965,070 

5,720,382 

1847, 

7,362,884 

8,512,886 

1848, 

4,213,169 

9,933,551 
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1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

Timber,        ... 

1,133,627 

993,465 

737,235 

Excite  liqeoses,     • 

1,086,159 

1,091,563 

1,103,436 

Sundries, 

1,044,405 

1,150,682  , 

1,043,290 

Stamps,        ^        • 

7,675,931 

7,671,325 

5,786  J>50 

Aseeesed  ai«d  land  taxes. 

4,474,469 

4,553,862      . 

4,506,461 

Property  tax, 

5>543.6d2 

5,612,654 

5,485,164 

Post  office,   -        -        - 

1,963,857 

2,181,017 

2,143,650 

Crown  lands, 

394,482 

430,763 

362,501 

China  money,.  d&c„ 

1,095,026 

325,342 

1,033,776 

Excess  of  expenditore  over, 

• 

inoome,     -        -        - 

2,880,138 

1,034,019 

'    Total  income,    -        -    je58,437,89i 

^59,230,415 

ie58,290,7S4 

As  we  hear  a  ^nreat  deal  aboot  the  objects  6n  wfaieh  oar  immense  rsTeooa  of 

nearly  sixty  millions  sterling  is  expended,  it 

may  not  be  aninteiesttofi^  to  take  a 

bird's^ye  yftow  of  the  subject. 

^ 

Object!  of  «zpMditnre. 

1846.                      1847. 

1848. 

QMigM  of  odfectiDg  the  po^ 

nc  rofsnus, 

£2,817,777        £2348,494 

£2336,788 

ChaiKet  viwig  from  the  polv 

■ 

lie  dehtf    . 

28.077,987         28,141^ 

28,563^517 

0I?IL  OOTaaSXBHT. 

CivHligt,  loyal  privy  pone,  ai- 

briet  and  tndwnen'i  bOH   £371300 
AOowanoe  to  memben  of  the   • 

royal  hxnSij  sod   Fiince 

Leopold,^ 
Hm  knd  lieatenant  of  lis^ 

Und* ■  setahH  Ament, 
Ezpenwe  of  the  hooeea  of  Psi^ 

hament,  indoding  prindng, 
CivU  department^  mchidiog 

superumiiatk>n  aUowanoei, 
Other  amiuitiea,pemioni^  and 

aUowanoei^ 


Judicial  departm*t,snd  poUoe 
and  crimioal  proaecatiooa, 
Piplomatic  departm't,  aalariea, 

diriMtaemeDti  and  oatftti^ 
FsrMf«»Army,   . 

Na^,    •        • 
Ordnance, 


290,000 

96,209 

102,407 

520333 

271,007 


£7,803.464 
6,699,699 
2.361,534 


1362356 

1393319 

350318 


1,598,809 

2,074377 

346,945 


1384,491 

2327341 

32535S 


Boi»tiosfor{raK>tinrfiriie. 

nee,  *        •        ■        • 
Public  worka, 
Pout  office,  ezpeoees  of  ooUeo* 

tkmitnd  other  chargea, 
Mknellaneoua, 

Total  expenditure,     . 


16364,697  18,502,148  17,645,695 


11319 
1315373 

1,128^42 
2341,1*35 


16.979 

<WO|vWf 

1,186,215 
3326,027 


12.513 
858327 

1392344 
3,442,966 


£5538^028      £59,230,416       £58390,734 


*  Now  king  of  Belgium.  He  do^  not  receive  any  thing;  the  balance  of  the  ahnn- 
itf  granted  to  him  ia,  after  paying  the  adnuitiea^  &c.,  due  to  the  serrants  of  the  late 
Princeta  Charlotte*  paid  back  to  tne  axche^nerk  The  turn  ao  repaid  last  yeas  was 
£36,000. 
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A  more  detailed  ac^ooont  of  the  pablio  expenditare,  shows  that  the  amoant  paid 
to  charitable  institutioDS  for  the  last  three  years  was  £157;634.  £337,646,  and 
£Si91j\S%  respectively.    Of  the  latter  som^  the  establishment  tor  the.  adminis- 


tration of  the  poor  laws  cost 

There  was  spent  in  Ireland, 

F^  Qreenwich  Hospital/ «o.,  in  England, 

For  vaccine  establisnmen), 

Polish  exiles,     •  -  - 

Tonlonese  apd  Corsican  emimnta, 


je302,976 
41,387 
33,d00 
d,000 
9,308 
d,000 


Protectant  dissenting  ministeis,  and  poor  French  fefagee  clergy  and  Isity,     6^319 

je297,189 

The  increasing  demands  of  edacationy  science,  and  art,  is  leading  to  a  gradual 
annnal  increase  of  the^expenditore  nnder  this  head,  which,  we  trust,  few  will  be 
found  to  complain  of.  The  total  amoant  for  the  last  three  years  was  £341,216, 
J8353,307,  and '£392,696,  respectively.  The  latttf  amoont  was  appropriated  as 
follows: 

To  the  British  Mqsdnm.  ... 

Steam  navigation  to  Inaia,         ... 
Salaries  to  certain  professors  in  Cambridge  and  Oxford, 
University  of  London,     -  -  - 

Poblic  education.  Great  Britain, 
Education  in  Ireland,      -  -  -  • 

Irish  academies,  societies,  and  colleges, 
Ma^nooth  college, 

Universities  of  Scotland,  •  ^ 

Mnseum  of  Economic  Geology,  London, 
Expense  of  the  National  Gaflery,  London, 
Astronomical  expenses,  -  -  -  - 

Inspectors  of  anatomy,  England,  -  - 

r 

£392,696 

BRITISH  EXPORTS. 

A  lately  published  parliamentary  document  presents  the  following  facts.  Th* 
total  declared  value  ot  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures  exported  from 
the  United  Kingdom  to  various  countries,  was,  in  1847,  £58,842,377,  in  1848, 
£59,849,448.  «  ,  .         ' 


£67,230 

W                          ^          9t 

50,000 

^ 

2,006 

4,171 

86,000 

115,000 

22,951 

26,360 

9,896 

10,798 

'      *  ■ 

1,099 

6,304 

881 

The  British  colonies  took  ,  • 
The  United  States  took        -     .  - 
The  Hans^tic  Towns 
Holland,     ..... 
France,       -        -        -        - 
Russia,       -        -        -        - 

Turkey, 

Ofainat  Hong  Eongf    -        • 
Brazil,        -        •        7        -        - 
Mexico,  and  Central  and  South  America, 

(ex.  Brazil,)    - 
Foreign  West  Indies,  -        - ,      • 
All  other  countries,      ... 


;£l4,588,a97 
10,974,161 
6,007,366 
8,017,423 
2,554,823 
1,844^3 
2,576,989 
1,503,969 
2,568,804 

2,505,855 
1,410,221 
9,290,366 


£12,654,189 
9,584,909 
4,669,250 
2,823,55S 
1,024,521 
1,925,226* 
2,858,179- 
1,445,959 
2,067,302. 

8,761,743- 
I,010,13& 
9,024,780 


^658,842,877  ^52,849,44^ 

A  return  has  heen  published  of  the  exports  of  British  machinery  and  mill'  work 
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for  the  year  ODdintf  the  5di  of  Jprnnaxj,  1849.    From  thb  it  appears  ttiat  th« 

rntity  taken  by  Kasftia  was  more  than  double  that  by  any  other  country,  the 
lared  iUxxe  in  her  instance  being  £312,713,  while  Spain,  which  eomes  next, 
fi^rares  for  £9^,142,  Italy  is  the  third  on  the  Hat,  being  for  £63fiSl :  then  the 
Hanseatic  towns  for  £58,138,  France  £95,197,  Brazil  £39,801,  Holland  £37,611, 
the  East  Indie8,iS36,997,  Turkey  £36,134,  Mexico  ^£35,807,  ^va  £31,865,  and 
Egypt  i830,143.  All  the  other  coontries  show  amoalits  under  d680,000.  The 
general  toul  is  d6817^656. 

A  similar  retam  with  regard  to  hardwares  and  entlery  ■bcMrs  the  total  amoont 
exported  to  bare  been  £1^60^150;  of  which  the  enonnons  proportion  of  J&777,964 
was  taken. by  the  United  States.  Canada  and  the  other  North  American  colonies 
stand  next,  bat  only  for  d695,966.  The  general  total  to  oar  polonies,  including 
Australia  (or  jS79,103y  is  about  £Z6BM0.  The  Hanse Towns  figure  for  d^,OS0, 
Brazil  j873,473,  Hassia  ^661, 664,  France  JB51,583,  the  foreign  West  Indies 
iS48,590,  Holland  dS40,301,  Italy  d83$,139,  Peru  Jg39,a56,  Chili  £37.034. 
jS23,476,  Belgium  £33,908,^pain  £^119^  and  Turkey  ie30,183. 


THE  COTTON  TRaDE  pF  GRfeAT  BRITAIN. 

(Condensed  by  the  Inqtdrer  from  tables  in  the  London  Times.) 
The  ifhporii  of  cotton/or  severai  ptriode  imtMnthe  htt/ortyfottr  ytmrs. 


In^SOfi. 
American, . 
Brazil, 
East  Indies, 
West  Indies,  dte.. 

Gross,    • 

In  1836. 
American,  . 
Brazil, 
East  Indies, 
Egyptiati,  • 
West  Indies, 


184ft. 

American, « 
Brazil, 
Egyptian,  • 
East  Indies, 
West  Indies,  dice., 


Bales. 
124,030 
61,084 

T,787^ 
7t,978 

391,738 

BalasL 
895,853 
06,690 
64,699 
47,621 
18,188 

681,950 

Bdei^ 

992,000 

84,000 

59,600 

49,400 

9,000 

1,134,100 


In  1816. 

AmencaOf  •        • 
Brazil, 
East  Indies, 
West  Indies,  dee., 

Gross,  '. 

Ial83C 
American,  •        • 
Brazil, 
Egyptian,  . 
East  Indies, 
West  Indies,  d!cc.| 

1849.  ^ 
American, . 
Brazil  and  Portugal, 
Mediterranean,  • 
East  Indies, 


166,077 

123,4M 

30,070 

49,235 


369, 


764,7«7 

148,715 

34,958 

219,493 
33,50# 

1,291,874 


1,477.727 

163,766 

72.661 

182,167 


Demaraia,  West  Indies,  &Cm    9,114 


Total,    . 
Total  in  1848, 


1,905,427 
1,739,997 


Increase  of  import  in  *49y      1 05,430 
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220,108,000 


frrOOKS  AT  THB  CLOSE  OF  THE  TSARS  1846  AND  1849. 

Poimdi. 
Total  unconsam^  Junary  1,  1850,  •  •  •  240,325,000 

^  January  1,  1849,  . 

-  STOCKS  Df  PORTS,  fto* 

8Uxk  in  ^e  ports  Ist  Jan.,  1849,      .  . 

**     Dealers  and  Spinners'  hands,  England, 

Scodand,  . 


498,600 


M 


M 


98,000 
7,000 


Import  in  1849, 


.    100,000 
1,905,400 


2>204,000 


■SPORTS  AHD  OOBSUMPTIOir  Df  1849. 


Export  to  the  continent  and  Ireland^l52,800  American; 
16,800  Brazfl  and  West  India;  84,600  East  Ikidia;  500 
Egyptian,     ->      •  .  •  •  • 

Taken  for  epnsumptioti  of  England  and  Scodand  from 
the  ports,  *       .     •  •  <, 

Consumed  in  England^  1,494,100,  or  28,694  bags  per  week. 

Consumed  in  Scodand,  96,800,  or  1,852  bags  per  week. 

Remaining  on  hand  in  pdrts  Ji^n.  1,  1850,  • 

In  dealers  and  spinners^  hands,  England,    •  •         90,000 

«<  ^  Scodand,     •  .         10,000 


254,200 
1,590,400 

559,409 

100,000 
2,504,000 


qVOTATIONB  OR  COTTON  UT  LITRRPOOL* 


At  the  dose  of  the  week,  ending  January  96,  1849,  the  prices  were  as 
follows: 


Upland  fair, 
N.  O.  fair,  . 
Sea  Island,  • 
Pemambuco, 


4id.to  4{d. 
4i     ••   4| 
7       "  20 
4t     ••    6 


Maranham, 
Egyptian, : . 
Surat, 
West  India, 


41d.  to  5jd. 
41      «    84 
2|      "    4 
4       "6 


For  the  week  ending  December  20th,  1849,  the  prices  were  as  follows: 


Upland  fair, 
N.  O.  fair. 
Sea  Island, 
Pemambuco, 


6{d»  to    6id. 
6t     "6* 
9i      "  20 

.6i      "    7i 


Maranham, 
Egyptian,  . 
Surat,  • 
West  India, 


54d.  to    6id. 

6  "9 

8J  «     5 

5  «     7 


We  also  notice  a  statement  of  the  extreme  prices  in  each  year,  (ro 
1806  to  1849.    We  quote  a  single  kind,  *' upland,"  for  a  few  years : 

VPLANB  <*  ooop.** 

1806,        •         «        15d.to2Ud.     1821, 
1811,        •        .         12i    "  16  1*829, 

1817,        .        .        20     «« 2di     i  1836, 


lOd.  to  lUd. 

6i    "    7 
lOi    •M2 
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SOUTHERN  MANUFACTURES. 

We  find  in  ihe  TeUerapk.  published  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  an  interesting  arti- 
cle setting  forth  in  a  loroible  manner  a  great  many  facts  and  figures  to  show 
that  the  true  policy  of  the  South  is  to  enter,  to  some  extent,  into  manufacturing. 
The  article  is  ably  written,  and  its  fi^ts  are  as  interesting  at  the  North  as  at 
the  South.    The  writer  8ayB^ 

<4f  we  trace  the  cause  oT  the  depression  of  the  price  of  the  Southern  staple, 
we  will  find  that  it  is  principally  owing  to  an  OTer-production ;  this  OTer-pro- 
duction  originates  from  too  much  lalK)ur  being  thrown  into  one  particular 
channel.  Diversify  labour,  by  manufacturing  a  portion  of  that  surplus  staple 
at  home,  and  the  benefit  will  be  two-fold — ^first,  by  rendering  that  portion  of 
the  labour  thrown  off  from  the  old  channel  more  productive,  and  next  'by  being 
enabled  to  realize  a  better  price  for  the  remainihg  part  which  we  hare  for 
exportation. 

"Experience  has  long  proven  that  a  crop  of  .cotton  of  1,800,000  bales  will 
bring,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  quite  as  much  money*  to  the  planter  as  a 
crop  of  2,500«000  bales.  The  reason  of  it  is  very  apparent.  If  we  raise  but 
1,300,000  bales,  after  taking  out  half  a  million  of  Mites,  which  is  required  at 
present  for  domestic  consumption,  we  have  but  1,800,000  bales  for  exi^rtatioo. 
This  amount  is  barely  enbogn  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  foreign  manufacturer 
— the  consequence  is,  that,  according  tq  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  he 
hsA  to  pay  more  for  it  than  if  the  quantity  werie  larger.  But  the  crop  of  lafe 
years  has  averaged  very  near  2,500,000  bales,  and  we  are  compelled  to  throw 
two  millions  of  bales  on  the  market  of  the  world,  which,  being  more  than  the 
demand  calls  for,  has  tlie  effect  of  causing  the  price  of  it  almost  entirely  to  be 
regulated  by  foreign  manufacturers  and  speculators. 

^<  But  the  culture  of  cotton  has  been  pushed  of  late  years  to  such  an  extent 
that,  without  a  failure,  2,500,000  bales  is  likely  to  be  an  average  crop  for  the 
future;  and  the  question  arises,  how  is  the  price  to  be  raisedj  and  the  welfare 
of  the  South  to  oe  permanently  effected  ?  The  answer  is  at  hand.  Let  the 
South  manufacture  a  portion  of  her  cotton  heraelfi  and  the  object  in  riew  will 
be  accpmplished. 

<<  To  explain  this  matter,  let  us  assume  that  ^  South  would  adopt  this  po- 
licy, and  each  of  the  cotton-growing  States^  ten  in  number,  would  manurao- 
ture  but  50,000  bales  yearly;  this  would  give  us  a  oonsumption  of  500,000 
bales  in  the  South;  add  to  this  the  amount  consumed  in  the  Northern  States, 
say  500,000  bales  more,  and  it  will  give  us  a  home  consumption  of  1,000,000 
bales. 

<<  Now  let  us  see  the  result  of  it.  In  the  place  of  exporting  now,  with  a  foil 
croa  about  two  millions  of  bales,  we  would  then  export  but  one  and  a  half 
millions.  The  effect  of  thus  diminishing  our  export  one  half  million  bales 
yearly  would  be,  that  we  would  no  longer  be  compelled  to  cast  ourselves  at 
the  mercy  of  foreigners  to  beg  a  purchaser;  we  could,  in  fact,  regulate  the 
price  of  it  ourselves;  and  in  the  place  of  six  to  seven  cents,  being  now  the  ex- 
tent we  can  obtain,  nine  to  ten  cents  would  then  be  the  average  price. 

"  It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  perhaps  no  portion  of  the  face  of  the 
earth  which  abounds  so  much  with  all  tne  elements  of  greatness,  and  no  peo- 
ple possess  more  means  at  their  command  to  become  wealthy  and  independ- 
ent than  the  people  of  the  South;  yet  how  little  have  they  taken  advantage 
of  it? 

<*  It  must  be  likewise  admitted  that  the  cotton  planter,  under  present  oir- 
cumstances,  has  to  work  harder,  and  receive  less  remuneration  for  the  amount 
•f  capital  wnich  he  has  invested,  than  any  other  class  of  men;  and,  while  the 
very  staple  which  he  produces  enriches  almost  every  one,  he  himself  is  the 
least  benefited  by  it.        ^ 
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*'  The  reason  of  this  is  very  obvions.  Every  bale  of  cotton  he  sells  more 
than  triples  in  value  fhmi  the  time  it  leaves  him  till  he  buys  it  back  again, 
if  it  be  even  cotton  shirting.  If  he  receives  835  per  bale^  the  manufacturer, 
with  not  half  as  great  an  ontlay  of  eapital  as  it  takes  to  raise  a  bale  of  cotton, 
receives  at  least  $50  to  manufacture  it  into  goods;  h&  creates,  therefore, 
more  than -twice  as  much  wealth,  with  not  halfas  much  capitaj  as  the  cotton 
planter. 

"To  fortify  this  position  it  is  onlv  necessary  to  refer  to  statistics  whose  au- 
thority is  indispuUible.  McCullacn,  in  his  Encyclopedia  of  Commerce,  pub- 
llshed  in. London  in  1847,  estimates  the  amount  of  American  cotton  consumed 
by  British  manufacturers  at  about  SOO^OOOjOOO  pounds.  The  present  average 
-value  of  cotton  in  England  is  about  nme  cents  per  pound,  and  the  aggregate 
cost  of  this  cotton  to  the  British  manufacturer  is,  therefore.  at)out  $45,000,000. 
At  this  rate,  the  highest  amount  the  American  cotton  planters  can  receive, 
would  be,  (after  taking  the  expenses  off,)  say  seven  cents  per  pound,  the  sum 
of  $35,000,000.  . 

'^  AccQraing  to  the  estimate  of  the  same  author,  the  value  of  British  cotton 
manufactures  in  1847  was  about  dS42.000,000,  or  nearly  $186;000,000.  It  is 
estimated  thiat  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  business  is  about  the 
pame  as  the  value  of  the  product  per  annum..  As  the  American  cotton  con. 
tftittltes  about  four-fifths  ot  the  entire  cotton  consumed  by  the  manufacturers 
in  England,  the  capital  required  to  manufacture  the  same  will  be  about 
#150,000,000,  and  the  product  about  the  same.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that, 
through  the  oombinatioo  of  British  ca|)ital  and  skill,  $150,000,000  is  produced 
out  of  the  cotton  for  which  the  American  planter  receives  but  $35,000,000: 
and  that,  ^fter  taking  06  the  raw  material,  the  amount  of  wealth  thus  cieatecl 
by  the  British  cotton  mills  is  the  net  sum  of  $115,000,000. 

'^Now,  let  us  estimate  the  amount  of  capital  the  American  cotton  planter 
will  have  to  invest  to  produce  the  same  cotton.  Allowing  about  200  pounds 
to  be  the  product  of  da  acre,  it  would  require  about  2,500,000  acres  to  produce 
it,  which  we  will  estimate  at  an  average  cost  of  $15  per  acre,  making  about 
$37,500,000.  To  produce  thisrit  will  take  at  the  rate  of  2,Q00  per  hand,  about 
250,000  slaves,  at  9500  each,  making  the  value  of  the  slaves  about  $125,000,- 
000.  Thus  the  land  and  slaves,  together  with  necessary  items,  such  as  farm- 
ing utensils,  mules,  horses,  cotton-gins,  bulldings,^&c.,  would  ejcceed  the  sum 
of  $  170,000^000.  In.making  a  comparison  in  the  matter,  the  case^  stands  thus : 
the  planter  m vests  $170,000,000  to  produce  about  $35,000,000  worth  of  cotton ', 
ike  British  manufacturers  employ  a  capital  of  $150,000,000,  and  produce  about 
$115,000,000  worth  of  goods,  after  having  paid  for  the  raw  material. 

'<  So  much  for  the  productiveness  of  British  capital  in  manufacturing  Ame- 
rican cotton,  and  American  capital  in  producing  it. 

''Again:  the  British  manufacturers  employ  about  64(K 000  operatives.  To 
work  up  the  American  cotton,  it  will  take  about  four-fifths  of  that  number, 
say  432,000  hAuds;  divide  the  above  $115,000,000  among  them,  and  they  will 
have  $266  as  the  value  of  production  per  hand :  divide  the  net  receipts  of 
$35,000,000  among  250,000  hands,  yon  will  have  $140  per  hand  for  producing; 
less  by  $122  per  annum  for  each  faiand  in  the  production  of  the  article  than  is 
realized  by  manufacturing  it. 

''If  we  come  nearer  home,  we  will  find  the  case  to  be  precisely  the  same. 
In  dve  of  the  New  England  States — ^New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Maine, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut — the  capital  employed  in  the  business  is  esti- 
mated to  be  about  $60,000,000,  and  the  product  about  $45,000,000  per  annum. 
Deduct  33|  per  cent,  for  the  cost  of  the  raw  material,  lat)our  excepted,  say 
$15,000,000,  and  you  have  as  the  net  product  of  industry  $30,000,000,  being 
the  actual  creation  of  wealthy  in  the  Bve  States,  by  the  manufacturing  of 
cotton. 

«  The  total  cotton  crop  in  the  United  States  for  1848  it  estimated  at  about 
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1,000,000,900  ppnndt.  If  it  arerajge  six  cento  per  povmd,  it  will  bmg  M>2- 
•00,000.  To  prodttoe  this,  it  requires,  aceording  to  the  basis  assumed,  a  capi- 
tal of  $MO»000,000. 

^*  In  order  that  the  Southern  planter  should  create  wealth  as  fast  as  tba 
Northern  manufacturer^  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  capital  employed,  the 
oroD  of  1848  should  have  brought  $200,000,000  in  the  place  of  sixty  million  of 
dollars. 

'<  I  hare  said  at  the  outset,  that  the  Anthem  States  possess  the  capaeity  to 
manufacture  at  least  £)00,000  bales  of  the  raw  material,  Tbia  wooid  be  con- 
sumed in  the  flianiifacture  of  coarse  fabrics,  with  which  the  Soath  could  defy . 
competition.  I  will  now  examine  what  effect  this  policy  would  have.  I  hare 
already  shown  that  a  permanent  advance  in  cotton  would  be  bound  to  follow, 
say  from  two  to  three  cents '  to  be  yery  limited,  let  os  say  at  two  o^ts  par 
pound;  it  would  giye  the  South  2,000,000  of  bales^  allowing  four  hundred 
pounds  to  the  ayerage  weight  per  bale,  at  least  an  increase  of  16^000,000 
yearly. 

'^  like  500,000bales  which  we  would  manufacture  oorselyes  would  be  worth, 
at  $25  per  bale,  about  $12,500,000.  As  the  raw  material  usually  costs  about 
one-third  of  the  manufacturea  goods,  the  product  of  it  would  be  about  937,- 
000,000,  leaving  $^,000,060  for  the  labour  and  profit  to  the  manufacturer; 
and  if  we  add  to  this  the  916,000^000^  the  South  would  become  $il,0Q0>00a 
richer  eyery  year." 


WASHINGTON  NATIONAL  MONUMENT. 

Condensed  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  J.  B.  H.  Smith,  IVea* 
sarer  of  the  Washington  National  Monument  Society,  from  1st  January,  lS49,|to 
31st  December,  1849,  iacIuslTe,  to  wit : 


Receiyed  from  Hon.  R  Whittlesey,  the  general  agent,            -  $9,486  15 

Do.  interest  on  stocks,         ^          •           -           -  2,193  65 

Do.  sale  of  stocks,    -      :     -           •           •           -  48,734  65 

Do.  George  Watterston,  collector  ftnr  eity  of  Washington,        995  15 

Do.  Mrs.  Anna  M.  Thornton,  her  subscription,        -  20  00 

Do.  £.  W.  Fleteber,  through  Thottias  Ritchie,  Esq.,  1  00 

Do.  exchange  on  Virginia  paper,      .           •           -  75  00 

60,805  60 
Add  balance  in  bank  of  Washington,  on  settleinent,  the  81st  Decern-' 
her,  1848,      -  -  ...  -  -  -  42d  88 

$61,226  4$ 

SXPSfhilTURES. 

Paid  during  said  period,  per  resolutions  of  the  board  of  mana^^,  and 
on  drafts  of  the  building  committee,  for  expenses  of  materials,  and 
construction  of  the  monument,  per  yoachers  numbered  1  to  210,      $60,628  82 
Paid  discount  on  uncurrent  money,        *  •  .  .^i.  4  06 

Paid  bank  of  Washington  expenses  of  collection.         '  *  42  38 

Balance  to  credit  of  treasurer  m  the  bank  of  Wasnmgton.the  31st  De- 
cember, 1849^  .  -  -  -  -  -  551  22 

$61,226  48 
January  1, 1850.  .  J.  B.  H.  SMITH,  TreoMurtr. 
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THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 

A  list  of  the  signers  of  the  declaration,  toiih  the  times  of  their  birth  and  deathy  the 
State  represented  by  each,  and  their  several  ages  wh!en  they  executed  the  instrw 
merU.* 

Name. 
Scmael  Adant* 
Robert  Treat 
J^a  Adams, 
Jobn  Hancookf 
Elbridge  Genrjrt 
Stephen  Hopkii»t 
William  Elleiy, 
Josiah  Bartlett, 
Matt.  Thomtoiu 
William  Whipple, 
Oliver  Woleott, 
Roger  Sherman, 
Sam.  HantinfftoD, 
Wm.  Williams, 
Ph.  Liyingston, 
WiHiam  Floyd, 
Lewis  Morris, 
Francis  Lewis, 
Fran.  Hoplonson, 
John  Halt, 
Abraham  Clark, 
Richard  Stockton, 
John  Witherspoon, 
Benj.  Franklin, 
James  Smith, 
Benjamin  Bosh, 
George  Clymer, 
Robert  Morris, . 
George  Ross, 
Geovffe  Taylor, 
Jobn  Morton, 
James  Wilson, 
George  Reid, 
Cesar  Rodney, 
Thomas  M^Kean, 
Charles  Carroll, 
Thomas  Stone, 
William  Faoa, 
Samuel  Chase, 
Thomas  Jefferson, 
Benj.  Harrison, 
Francis  L.  Lee, 

*  The  first  motion  to  declare  the  colonies  independent  was  made  by  Richard  Henry 
Lee,  of  Yirginia,  oh  the  7th  June,  1776,  and  the  resolution  to  that  effect  was  debated 
with  great  ability.  The  committee  appointed  to  prepare  the  declaration  which  con- 
sisted of  Jefferson,  Adams,  Franklin,  Sherman,  and  Livingston,  reported  on  the  1st 
July,  and  on  the  4th  Joly,  1776,  the  paper  received  the  assent  of  all  tbe  delegates. 


State. 

Bom. 

Age. 

.   Died. 

Mass. 

1739 

54 

1803 

«4 

lt31 

45 

.  1814 

.  <C 

1735 

41 

1826 

44 

1737 

39 

1793 

K 

1744 

39 

1814 

RL 

1707 

69 

1785 

.  44 

1797 

49 

1829 

N.H. 

1729 

47 

1790 

44 

1714^ 

69 

1803 

44 

1730 

46 

1785 

Conn. 

1796 

50 

1797 

44 

* 

1721 

55 

1793 

C4 

1739 

41 

1796 

44 

.   1731 

45 

1811 

N.Y. 

1716 

60 

1788 

«f 

1734 

49 

1691 

44 

1726 

50 

1798 

a  ' 

1713 

63 

1809 

N.J. 

1737 

39 

1790 

44 

1715 

66 

1780 

M 

1796 

00 

1794 

44 

1730 

46 

1781 

44. 

1729 

54 

1794 

PemL 

1706 

70 

1790 

44 

1718 

58 

1806 

44 

1745 

31 

1813 

44 

1739 

87 

1813 

M 

1733 

43 

1806 

<( 

1710 

46 

1799 

44 

1T16 

60 

1781 

U     ' 

1724 

59 

1777 

4( 

1748 

38 

1798 

Del. 

1734 

49 

1798 

44 

•1730 

46 

1783 

44 

1734 

49 

1817 

Md. 

1737 

39 

1839 

c* 

1743 

33 

1787 

44 

1740 

36 

1800 

44 

1741 

35 

1811 

Vs. 

1743 

36 

1816 

44 

1745 

31 

1799 

44 

1734 

49 

1794 

41f 
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Name. 
Richand  H.  Lde, 
George  Wythe, 
Thoa.  Nelson,  jr.9 
Carter  Braztooi 
John  Penn, 
Joseph  Hewea, 
William  Hooper, 
Thos.  Lynch,  jr., 
Arthur  Middleton, 
Edward  Rutledge, 
Tbomaa  Haywood, 
Button  Gwinnett, 
George  Walton, 
Lyman  Hall, 


I 


[Dec, 


State. 

Bom. 

Age. 

Died. 

Va. 

1732 

44 

1794 

•• 

17«6 

60 

1806 

«( 

1738 

38 

1789 

44 

1736 

40 

1797 

N.  C. 

1741 

35 

1788 

44 

J 

1730 

46 

1779 

4i 

1749 

34 

1790 

44 

1740 

36 

1789 

44 

1733 

43 

1788 

44 

1740 

36 

48Q0 

44 

1746 

30 

1809 

Ga. 

1739 

44 

1T77 

44 

1740 

36 

1804 

U 

1730 

45 

1791 

GOVERNMENTS  OF  AMERICA  FOR  1850. 
(For  the  following  statement  we  ar«  indebted  to  the  N.  Y.  Tribone :) 


Govarnmenii, 

WOBTH  AM BEIOA. 

Miquelon,  ^c,  French,    * 
EuMlan  America,  •• 

New  Britain,      ... 
Canada  west,  « 

Canada  east,       .       .       . 
new  Brunswick, 
Nova  Bcotia,  4c«., 
Prince  Gdward'i  Island,    • 
Newfoundland,  -       -       • 
United  8tatef  of  America, 
United  Statea  of  Mexico,  • 
Honduraa,  British,     • 
Ooateniala,        ... 
l?8lvador,    .... 
Nlcarnffua, .       .       -       • 
CoeU  Hica, 
Honduras,  .  ^     . 
Mosquiiia,  .... 


Popolatioa.*       Caiiltali. 


to 
a, 


n 


ToUl,      . 

WBST  IWDtU. 


J 


St.  Domingo,  - 
Spanrtob 


gaytj. 
Dminici, 
Cnba. 
Port  Rico, 
Jamaica, 
Trinidad,     • 
Tobago, 
Grenada,  Jtc, 
St.  Vincents,  dkc, 
Barbadnet,  .       - 
Bt  Lucia,     . 
Dominica,    • 
Antigua, 
Nevisi  - 

St.  Christophers,  Itc, 
Virgin  Islands,    . 
Bahamas,     . 
Tories*  Island,     > 
Bermndez*  feland, 
Oaudaloupe,  fcc,  \  i?_«„.i, 
Martinique,  j  ^""^ 


15,000 

90,000 

.      100 

6,000 

109,680 

7a.1,0f7 

768.334 

990,000 

978,909 

09,678 

91.364 

93,000.000 

7,000,000 

4,000 

039,000 

3fQ,000 

400,000 

198,000 

308,000 

40,000 

31,639,094 

700,000 

900,0(M) 
1,319,796 

397.066 
'  360.000 
47.000 
19.000 
49,000 
98,500 

119,000 
16,000 
90,000 
36,980 
19,800 
31,300 
7,000 
90,000 

14,000 
139,000 
119,700 


BeHtiaTlk. 
UpMrnaTilr, 
8t,  Pierre, 
New  Archaiigel, 
York  Factory, 


\ 


ToronCo, 

l^redericton, 

HalUkx, 

Chariette  Town, 

8t.  Johns, 

Washington, 

Mexico, 

Belize, 

N.  Guatemala, 

Ban  Balrador^ 

l^on. 

Cartage, 

Chiqnimnla, 

Blewflelde, 


Chief  EiecoUves. 
Names.  lHlec. 

ffliftiiinai 

Goyemor. 
do. 
Sir  George  Simpsoa ,  Manager. 

Sir  B.  W.  Head,N«t.  XieuC  Gov. 
Sir  John  Harvey,  do. 

Fir  D.  Campbell,  do. 

Pir  J.  G.  LeMercbant,  GoTeraor. 
ZacharyTtylor,     president. 
Jos^J.D.  Bent*ra,         do. 
C.  St.  J.  Fancourt,  Snperintendn. 

Paredee,         Preeidenu 

Dor.  Vasooncelos,         do. 

Manoc,  DlcuUor. 

JoeeM.deCasirq,  Presidenu 
Joan  Leado,        ~       do. 
Jamaso  I.  King. 


Port  RepabUcan,  Fanstin  L  Fonlonqne  Emperor. 

flan  Domingo,      Baenaventura  Baes,  President. 

Havana,  Conde  de  Alcoy,     Capt  Gen. 

Ban  Juan  ^e  P.  R., 

Spanish  Town,    Sir  Chariee  Grey, 

Puerto  d'Bnana, 

Scarborough, 

St.  George, 


Kingstown, 

Bridgetown, 

Castries, 

Roseau, 

St.  Johns, 

Charieston, 

Basseterree, 

Tortola, 

Nassau, 

Hamilton, 
Bfi8set«-rre, 
Port  Royal, 


do. 
Got.  G«n. 
Lieut.  Gov. 

do. 

dow 

do. 

Governor. 

Lieut.Gov. 

do. 
Governor. 
Liept  Gov. 
do. 
Lieut.  Gov.  of  8t  Christopbeia. 
Governor. 
Lieut.  Gov. 
Governor. 

do. 

do. 


*  Chfefly  only  approximate. 
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Chief  EzecQtiveg.  • 
OoTernmentf.  Fopolatlon.       Capitalf.    ,  Names.  Titlei. 

Careeoa,  Dutch,        ....         H/KN)   Wilhelmstadt,  Btadtholder. 

Santa  Crnz,  &c,  Danbl^  ...  44  000   Christlaottadt,  Governor. 

St.  Barttaolomew'a,  Swedish,    -  15«000   LaCarenage,  do. 

Total       -      ...       -  3,680,169 

■QUm  AMSIXCA. 

Venesuela,        •       •       -      •  1,000,000  Caraceaa,  Joee  Tadeo  Monagoa,  President 

New  Grenada,  -       -       •       -  1,667,000  & F^deBofota,  Joee  flilaro  Lopez,          do. 

Ecaador,    .       •      .       ^      .  600,000  Onito,  Gen.  Ascasubl,*              do. 

Bolivia,      1       .       -       ...    1,700,000  Chuqidsaea,  Gen.  Belxu,  do. 

P«ra, -        1,373,000  Lima,               Ramon  Ca«tilla,t             do. 

Chili,.       ......  l,S00,t)0O  Bantiafo,  Manae) Bulnes,               do. 

Argentine  Republic,  -       -  675^000  Buenoe  Ayres,  Juan  M.  de  Rosas,       Governor. 

Uroguay, 140,000  Montevideo,  Joaquim  Sudxez,  PresidenU 

Faraguay,  .       -       -       .       -  t50,000  Ascension,  LopeZr  Dictator. 

Brazil, 9,900,000  |lio  Janeiro,  Pedro  II.  Emperor. 

Gnayana,  British,      -       ^  06,500  Georgetown,  Governor. 

Goayana,  Dntch.               • ,     -  '            6^500  Paramaribo,  Gov.  Gen. 

Gnayana,  Frencn,      ...  18,000  Cayenne,  Governor. 

PBta«onU, ?  NaUve^  Chiefii. 

Total       ....       -  13,946,000 

*  Assumed  the  Presidency  in  October,  1849,  on  the  failure  to  elect  one  by  the  Congress.  General 
EHzalde  and  Don  l^Iorva  were  the  candidates.  Astasubi  had  been  elected  v  ice  President,  and  Roca, 
the  late  President,  retired. 

t  The  election  of  a  new  President  is  at  hand.  Vivanco  and  Bchenlque,  (the  latter  President  of 
the  toancil,;  are  the  candidates. 


STATE  FINANCES. 

PENN87LYAMU. 

Extract  from  the  bst  messa^  of  GoTomor  Johnftoiu 

The  consideration  of  the  legialature  is  respectfully  inyited  to  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  commonwealth.   . 
The  present  funded  debt  is  as  follows:— 

6  pe?  cent,  loans^     •  .  .  . 

6  per  cent  '^^ 

4i  percent.  ''         • 


$9,041,023  51 

37,336,716  90 

300,000  00 


Unfunded  debt,  to  wit: 
Relief  notes  in  circulation,  (withont  interest,) 
Intmest  certificates  outstanding,      • 
^'  "     ^  nnolaim^, 

*'    on  certificates  to  be  added  when  the  same 
shall  be  funded  or  paid,    •  *• 

Domeatie  creditors,  (on  settlement,) 


$39,577,739  41 


$663,164  00 

179,422  91 

^448  38 

11,394  34 
.85,104  88 


Amount  of  canal,  railroad,  and  motive  power  debts,  contracted  prior 
to  Deo.  1,  1848^  and  unpaid  by  the  appropriations  of  the  last 
session^  \  .  •      ■     •  •  .  . 


$933,434  51 


63,239  53 


Total  indebtedness  of  commonwealth,  Dec.,  1849,  . 

The  funded  debt  ob  the  1st  Dec.,  1848,  was         $39,393,350  34 
Unfunded  debt,        .  .  •  .  1,061,386  69 

Amount  of  canal,  railroad,  and  motive  power  debt 
contracted  prior  to  December  1, 1848,      •      )         3^,643  38 


$40,574,413  46 


$40,842,379  31 
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Amonnt  of  public  debt  paid  daring  ^  year  1849^  eKclnnre  of  the 
sam  paid  commissionen  of  the  sinking  fiind,     •  •  $367|965  8< 

Amount  paid  daring  the  year  1849  to  the  oommissidnerB  oi  the 
sinking  fand,      .  ^  .  .  •  •  -  997,51^  93 

Amount  appropriated  daring  the  year  1849  towards  payment  of  pob-  - 
lie  debt/  -  •  .  •       .    «  .  •  $495,479  S9 

In  exhibiting  the  operations  of  the  treasary  for  the  I^  fiscal  year,  the  som  of 
$130,000,  borrowed  on  special  loan  for  Iha  avoidance  of  the  Schuylkill  inclined 

Elane,  and  included  in  the  aggregate  of  the  public  debt  in  December,  1849,  shovld 
e  added  to  the  above  stated  sum  of  $495|479  39. 

The  amount  of  receipts  at  the  treasury  daring  the  year  ending  Dec 

I,  1849,  is  .  .  .  .  .  •  $4,433,688  65 

The  amount  of  expenditures  daring  the  same  period,  is     •  4,084,77188 

Balance  in  the  treasury  on  Dec.  1,  1848,  .»  •    .       •  577,990  39 

"  "  «       1849,   .  .  .  926,907  94 

Amount  paid  to  commissioners  of  tlie  sinking  land,  to  January  1, 
1850,  $397,513  53,  with  which  was  purchased  of  the  funded  debt* 
and  transferred  to  the  commonwealth,    •  .  •  953,500  00 

Diflference  between  the  indebtedness  of  the  state  on  the  Ist  Deo.^ 

1848,  and  Dec  1,  1849,  ...  •  .  967,965  8C 

Total  amount  of  public  debt  paid  during  ^e  year,  .  $591,465  86 


ITIW  TOBK, 

Extract  from  the  recent  message  of  Got.  Fish* 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  ending  on  30th  of  September  1849, 

the  general  fund  debt  amounted  to  ...  .  $6,389,693  39 

The  canal  debt,        ••••••  16.505,345  67 

— • 

Total  <' direct  "debt,    .            .            .           •           .  $39,896,038  99 
Toward  the  payment  of  which  debt  there  was  on  hand— 

A  surplus  of  the  general  fund  debt  sinking  fund  of  $13,515  16 

A  surplus  of  the  canal  fund  debt  sinking  fund  of     •           «  909,877  01 

«214,399  17 

Included  in  the  amount  of  canal  debt  above  stated,  is  the  som  of  $90,899,  whiek 
wad  payable  prior  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  but  had  not  then  been  presented 
for  redemption.  The  interest  on  this  had  ceased  from  the  time  when  it  beoaoM 
payable ;— -the  funds  for  its  redemption  being  on  hand  awaiting  the  call  of  the 
holders  of  the  stock.  Since  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  $77,917  of  this  amonat 
have  been  redeemed. 

The  revenue  of  the  general  fund,  exclusive  of  the  annual  appropriation  of 
$300,000,  from  the  surplus  canal  revenues,  made  by  the  constitution,  and  in* 
okding  a  temporary  loan  to  the  treasary  of  $15,000,  was    «  $793,451  09 

The  c^ial  revenues  were      •  .  •  .  .  3,443,906  63 

Aggregate  revenue,      , .  .  ,  ,  .         $4,335,358  31 

The  payments  on  account  of  the  general  fund  daring  ike  jwr,  amounted  to 
$843,338  49,  leaving  a  sarplas  of  the  revenue  on  hand,  on  dOth  September,  of 
$113,379  93.  ^  ;  -r  1 

The  payments  out  of  the  canal  revenues  were: 
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1.  Expenses  of  eolleetion,  soperiBtendenoe,  and  ordinary  repairs,     $685,803  91 
9.  Appropriations  made  by  article  7  of  the  oonstitotion,  toward  the 
sinking  funds,  and  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  go- 
Temment,  •  ,  •  «  .  •  .  1,850,000  00 

Total  payment,  •  ...  •  •  $2,535,803  91 

This  amoant  of  payments  dedacted  frotn  the  canal  revenaes  of  the  year,  leaves 
the  som  of  $907,102  71,  applicable  to  the  completion  oi  the  E«rie  canal  enlarge^ 
ment,  the  Genesee  yalley,  and  Black  river  canals. 

The  receipts  from  canal  tolls,  during  the  year,  show  an  increase  of  nearly 
$235,000  over  those  of  the  year  preceding;  the  expenses  of  repairs,  &o.,  have 
been  nearly  $170,000  less. 

The  general' fund  debt,  exceeds  the  amount  stated  last  year  by  the  sum  of 
$400,000.  $385,000  Df  this  amount  constitute  the  sum  directed  by  chapter  225 
of  the  laws  of  the  last  session,  to  be  paid  to  the  use  of  the  canal  nind,  to  repay 
the  principal  and  interest  of  the  amount  stated  to  have  been  paid  from  the  canal 
fana  to  the  general  fund  after  the  first  of  June,  1846,  beyond  the  amount  limited 
by  the  constitution. 

I    Extracted  from  the  annual  message  df  6oy.  Smith. 

Receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1849. 

-.         .  '     itkCElPTS. 

The  balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  Ist  of  October,  1848,      .  $104,^47  72 

The  receipts  principally  arising  from  the  usual  sources  of  revenue,  689,841  00 

Dividends  on  bank  stock  owned  by  the  state,  •  .  164,291  00 
Eighteen  months'  interest  on  bond  due  the  state  by  the  James  river 

and  Kanawha  company,  •  •  •  .  •  24,178  08 
Interest  due  Washington  monument  fund,  and  including  a  small 

portion  of  principal,  •  •  •  •  .  2,930  39 
From  the  general  government,  on  aoconnt  of  rerolntionary  claims 

paid  by  the  state,  and  refunded,     •           •           •           .  93,586  80 

Total  revenue,     •  .  •  •  •  •        $1,079,074  99 

■XPEtlDITVRBS^ 

The  usual  and  ordinary  expenses  of  government,    '.           .  $574,153  88 

Interest  of  the  public  debt.  ■  ^           •            .            .            .  63,297  64 

Board  of  public  works  to  meet  interest  on  public  debt,    '      .  175,000  00 

Public  roads,  under  special  acts,  .  .  . .  '  .  17,233  00 
Literary  fund, "as  directed  -by  law,  revolutionary  half  pay  claims 

received  from  the  general  government,       •           «            .  77,216  00 

Lunatic  hospitals  for  new  improvements,  &c.,  >         •            .  41,754  04 

Various  disbursements,  not  ordinary  expenses  of  government,  14,932  25 

Warrant  issued  prior  to  1st  October,  1848,    •            •           «  63 

$963,586  84 
Deduct  warrants  unpaid  on  the  1st  October,  1849,    •  •  207  97 

Total  dfsbursements,  •  .  •       .    ;  •  •  963,378  87 

Receipts  into  the  treasury,     .  .  •  «  •  1,079,074  99 

$115,696  12 

It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  a  surplus  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  present 
fiscal  year.  Sept.  30, 1850,  of  upwards  of  $187,000,  unless  expenditures  not  now 
anticipatea  should  be  sanctioned  by  the  legislature. 
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SOUTH  OABOUVA. 


From  the  message  of  Got.  Seabury. 
Rate  inteieft,  and  date  of  loan.  Amount  now  owing. 


6  per  cent.  R.  R.  loan,  1839, 

A  U  U  it 


6 
5 
6 
5 
6 
6 
5 
3 


u 
u 
u 
u 
it 
» 
(( 
u 


Fire  loan,  1839, 

u  u 


(( 
ti 


u 


Randolph  stock, 
Railroad  bank  capital, 
Reyolutionaryj 


$176,328  71 
176,326  71 
486,666  67 
482,722  20 
498,808  88 
335,803  90 
10,000  00 
46,714  34 
117,438  40 


When  payable. 

1850 
1852 

1858 
1860 
1868 
1870 
1850 
1859 
At  pleasure. 


WberapayaUe. 

Charleston. 

Charleston. 

London. 

Charleston. 

London. 

Charleston. 

Charleston. 

Charleston. 

Charleston. 


.    •2,310,896  81 

The  resources  of  the  bank  of  Sooth  Carolina^  (the  capital  of  which  was  pledged 
In  1820  for  the  redemption  of  the  debt^)  appiioable  to  the  payment  of  this  debt, 
^imoQnt  to  $3,888,368  60,  which  is  an  excess  of  available  assets  o?er  the  liabili- 
ties of  the  state  of  $1,532,843  99.  or  over  two  and  a  half  millions,  if  the  sun  of 
$1,051,000,  receiyed  from  the  feoeral  goyemment  on  deposit,  be  inclnded. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  annual  message  of  Cror.  Briggs  giyes  the  reyenue  of  the  state  for  the  past 
year  at  $540,658,  the  expenditures^601,604.  The  receipts  are  less  than  the 
amount  estimated,  in  consequence  of  a  falling  off  in  the  auction  tax,  and  in  the 
tax  on  alien  passengers,  cut  off  by  a  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States,  that  the  tax  was  unconstitutional.  The  charges  during  the  year  for  the 
support  of  state  paupers  exceeds  $90,000.  The  debt  of  the  state  is  §1,085,000; 
her  property  $1,722,258,  not  including  lands  in  Maine^  $1,500,000,  and  claims  on 
the  general  goyeminen^  $181,000.    Her  school  fund  is  $903,000. 

ALABAMA. 

The  report  of  F.  S.  Lyons,  bank  commissioner,  was  laid  before  the  legislators* 
From  this  document  it  appears  that  the  foreign  debt  created  to  establish  the  state 
bank  and  branches,  amounted,  two  years  ago,  to  $9,170,555  55«  Since  thai 
time  the  interest  has  been  punctually  paid,  and  the  principal  of  the  debt  has 
been  reduced  to  about  $5,600,000.  Besides  this,  there  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
oommissioner  about  $500,000  more  of  specie  funds,  to  be  applied  in  redoetionv 
and  the  prospect  of  a  further  reduction  of  $1,000,000  out  of  the  funds  of  the  bank. 
The  collections  actually  made  from  the  bank  assets  since  February,  1846,  bafe 
amounted  to  oyer  $5,000,000  in  cash. 


OHIO. 

From  the  message  of  Goyemor  Ford. 

The  condition  of  the  state  finances  is  thas  stated. 

Receipts  from  eyery  source  daring  the  year,  .  .  • 

Disbursements^  .  .  .  .  . 

Total  amount  of  domestic  bonds  redeemed  and  cancelled  da- 
ring the  year  1849,   ...  •  . 

Balance  applicable  to  the  payment  of  the  state  debt, 


$2,511,119  37 
2,176,681  04 

199,386  25 

$433,365  16 


It  will  be  seen  (says  the  Goyemor)  by  this  statement  of  the  condition  of 
the  finances,  that  under  the  present  system,  after  discharging  all  the  general 
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retirements  of  the  state,  the  interest  on  onr  pnblfo  debt  has  been  pnnotnally 
paid;  and  a  large  balance  annually  applied  to  the  extingnishment  of  that  debt. 

The  receipts  from  the  canals  and  pnblio  works  daring  the  year, 

ending  Noyember  15th,  1848,  were  .  ,  •  .        $773^554  37 

The  receipts  from  the  same  source  during  the  year,  ending  No- 
yember 15th,  1849,  are        •  •  .  ..  .  731,173  50 

Making  a  difference  of         .  •  .  •  •         $42,380  87 

Balance  of  the  receipts  over  the  expenditures  applicable  to  the 

redemption  of  state  bonds,    \  .  .  .  •       $334,438  33 

Add  appropriations  for  the  redemption  of  state  bonds  in  the 

bands  of  fund  commissioners  on  the  ^5th  November,  1848,  298^312  06 

Total  amount  applicable  to  the  redemption  of  the  state  debt  during 
the  year  1849,  exclusive  of  the  balance  of  9426,451  87,  in  the 
treasury  on  the  15th  November,  1848,        .  .  .  632,751  41 

There  has  been  redeemed  by  the  treasurer  and  cancelled  during 

the  year  1849^  domestic  bonds  to  the  amount  of    .  .        9131,650  25 

The  fund  commissioners  have  also  redeemed  and  cancelled  and 

delivered  to  the  auditor  domestic  bonds  to  the  amount  of  67,376  00 

The  Governor  says: — "The  decrease  is  not  so  ^reat  as  was  at  one  time  ap- 
prehended, from  the  eeneral  stagnation  of  business  throughout  the  whole 
country,  produced  by  the  prevailing  epidemic,  and  by  reason  of  the  very  ex- 
tensive failure  of  the  wheat  crop  in  the, state.  Considering  these  two  calises 
of  decrease,  the  result  shows  the  growing  importance  of  oar  public  works,  and 
the  generally  increasing  wealth  iemd  resources  of  the  state.'' 

tKDIlNA. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the  message  of  .Gov.  Dunning. 

'<It  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  be  enabled  tx)  stat6  that  our  financial  con- 
dition still  continues  to  improve.  It  is  the  most  unerring  evidence  of  the  in- 
creasing prosperity  of  the  country.  The  ordinary  expenditures  of  the  state 
government  for  the  fiscal  year  enaing  on  the  3l8t  day  of  October,  1849,  were 
$74,469  89.  The  ordinary  expenditures  for  tlie  current  fiscal  year,  are  es- 
timated by  the  auditor  of  state  at  $73,000.  The  amount  of  revenue  paid  into 
the  state  treasury  during  the  last  year,  on  all  accounts,  was  $441,650  2!^ 
which  exceeds  the  amount  paid  the  previous  year  $28,901  49. 

With  reference  to  the  public  debt  of  Indiana,  Gov.  Dunning  says: 

"  In  1847,  when  the  arrangement  of  the  state's  indebtedness  was  made  with 
her  creditors,  the  debt,  inclusive  of  interest,  was  $11,045,000.  There  has 
been  surrendered  and  converted  into  new  stock,  to  Ist  July  last,  $9,530,000 
Since  July  Ist,  •  •  •  «  .  .  33,000 

Making,  .         ,  •  .  .  .  •        $9,563,000 

Leaving  yet  to  come  into  this  arrangement  1,488  bonds,  or  $  1^488^000.  These 
bonds  are  held  in  Europe  and  in  tnis  country,  and  are  coming  in  gradually. 
I  am  informed  by  the  agent  of  state  that  he  entertains  but  little  doubt  that  ail 
will  be  surrendered  so  soon  as  arrangements  can  be  tnade  by  the  holders  to 
obtain  the  assent  of  parties  interested.  I  am  induced  to  concur  in  opinion  with 
this  officer  for  the  additional  reason  that  the  holders  must  be  satisfied  that  the 
state  will  not  soon  (if  ever)  make  any  difierent  arrangement  for  their  liquida- 
tion. 

«The  semi-annual  interest  due  to  oar  creditors  under  the  two  acts  of  the 
Legislatore  of  1846  and  1847,  providing  ibr  the  settlement  of  our  state  debt, 
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WM  pjDnctiially  paid  at  the  Indiana  Agenoj  in  the  city  of  Netr  York,  on  the 
Ist  of  July  last*  amounting  to  $95,300.  A  jwrtion  of  this  sqiik  say  979,000, 
was  borrowed  of  the  commiMioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund  and  of  the  banke.'-' 


CHURCH  STATISTICS. 

MISSIONARY  OPBRATIONS. 

There  are  in  Northern  India,  100  missionaries,  and  184  native  assistants. 
Th^re  are  connected  with  these  missions^  180  schools,  10,576  scholars,  and 
3,940  church  members*  The  interior  of  India,  for  many  hundred  miles  square, 
had  never  been  Tisited  by  any  Christian  Missionary  ]  t>ut  Southern  India  and 
Ceylon  had  been,  comparativel^r,  highly  favoured,  having  been  much  earlier 
subjected  to  British  sway.  Within  the  last  fifty  years,  eight  different  religipns 
denominations  have  planted  missions  around  tne  coast,  and  in  the  Southern 
inferior. 

The  Chnrch  Missionary  Society,  is  the  most  efficient  missionary  organize 
tion  in  the  world;  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  (Liondon,)  scarcely 
second:  the  London  Missionary  Society;  the  Gospel  Propagation  Society  of 
the  Hign  Church  P&rty.  which  was  doing  a  noble  work  in  India;  the  £nfi|liBk 
Baptists;  the  Free  Cnurch.of  Scotland;  the  Americad  Baptists,  ana  onr 
brethren  of  the  American  Board,  who  had  accomplished  great  things  in  that 
region. 

These  societies  have  in  Southern  India  and  Ceylon,  171  missionaries,  613 
native  assistants,  056  schools,  29,258  scholars,  and  11,695  church  members. 

CLEBICAL. 

Among  the  facts  of  onr  times  is  the  gieat  diminution  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  number  of  clerical  persons  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  population. 
This  is  true  in  Protestant,  Greek,  and  Roman  Catholic  countries.  The  statis* 
tical  work  of  Mens.  Moreau  de  Jong^  famishes  the  following  particulan  oa 
this  subject: 

<<In  France,  in  1757,  there  were  40,000  curates,  60,000  other  priests,  100,00t 
monks,  and  100,000  nuns— being  a  total  of  300,000,  or  1  to  every  67  inhabitants. 
But,  in  1828,  the  entire  clerical  order  had  decreased  to  106,000  members :  that 
is,  1  to  every  280  inhabitants.  This  is  a  decrease  of  more  than  four-fifths. 
At  Rome,  in  65  years,  the  decrease  has  been  three-fifths.  In  Portugal,  in  31 
years,  the  falling  off  haa  been  five-sixths.  In  Bavaria,  in  28  years^  the  de- 
crease has  been  the  greatest;  out  of  every  23  only  1  is  left.  In  Sicily,  in  51 
years,  the  decrease  ms  been  one-half.  In  six  of  the  states  of  Europe  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  dergjr,  including  priests,  monks,  and  nuns,  has  decreased 
855,000  in  the  last  sixty  years !  In  Russia,  where  the  Greek  church  is  the 
prevailing  denomination,  the  decrease  has  been,  in  33  years,  more  than  one- 
third." 

The  same  important  process  has  been  eoin^on  in  half  Protestant  and  Pre. 
testant  countries,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  facts:  In  Switzerland,  in  37 
years,  the  decrease  has  been  one-third.  In  England,  in  133  years,  nearly  two- 
thirds.  In  Denmark,  in  20  years,  more  than  one-half.  In  Sweden^  in  Ct 
years,  one-third. 

Southern  Baptist  Church  embraces  220  associations,  4,672  churches, 
2,341  ministers,  and  383,728  church  members^  in  the  states  of  Mary  land, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Geoi^ia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Misaia^ 
sippi^  Louisiana,  Texas,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Kentuckyi  Tennetsee,  and  the 
DisUict  of  Qolnmbia. 
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mOKAH  OATHOLIO  CHITROH. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Almanao  for  1850,  states  there  are  now  in  the  United 
8tateg3  archbishops,  34  bishops,  1^083  priests,  aod  1;078  churches — an  increase 
of  1  bishop  and  105  priests  within  the  past  year.  Of  these  priests^  53  were 
ordained  in  the  United  States.  If  California  and  New  Mexico  be  included, 
the  Catholic  priests  are  1^41 1  and  the  churches  1^133/  The  Catholic  popula- 
tion of  the  Union  is  estimated  at  1,473,350,  or  if  Upper  California  and  New 
Mexico  be  included  at  1,533,350.  . 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHTTRCH  OF  THX  SOITTR. 

There  are  in  the  connexional  union  of  the  Church,  nineteen  annual  con- 
ferences, covering  the  Southern  states  and  the  Indian  territory.  The  general 
superintendence  of  the  whole  is  in  the  hands  of  four  bishops;  the  regular 
pastoral  and  missionary  work  is  in  the  care  of  1,476  travelling  preachers,  l^ing 
an  increase  during  the  past  year  of  73.  The  total  number  ot  superannuated 
preachers  is  108,  and  of  loical  preachers,  3,036,  a  decrease  of  116,  though 
some  of  the  conferences  give  no  returns.  The  total  number  of  members  is 
491,786,  namely,  whites,  354,358 ;  coloured^  134,153;  Indians,  3,375,  exhibit* 
iog  upon  the  returns  of  last  year  the  large  increase  of  36;333« 


.     CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS  AND  WAR. 

By  a  volume  recently  published  in  London,  entitled  ''The  Year  Book  of 
Christian  Missions,''  it  appears  that  there  are  no  less  than  twenty-five  large 
denominational  societies  in  the  several  protestant  countries  of  Europe  and 
America,  devoted  entirely  to  foreign  missions.  Of  these,  nine  are  found  on 
the  continent,  ten  in  Englandand  Scotland,  and  six  in  the  United  States.  The 
aggregate  amount  annuuly  expended  by  these  societies  for  the  objects  of  their 
organization,  is  estimated,  in  round  numbers,  at  £592,000,  of  which  about 
iS32,000  are  contributed  on  the  continent,  i6460,000  in  England  and  Scotland, 
and  dS  100,000  in  the  United  States.  <'The  enterprise,^'  savs  an  American 
writer,  ''is  the  offspring  of  the  noblest  and  most  comprehensive  form  of 
Christian  charity :  and  though  now  scarcely  half  a  century  old,  even  in  its  old- 
est operations,  it  nas  produced  the  most  magnificent  results^  and  is  already 
beginning  to  change  the  destinies  of  the  human  race/'  It  is  a  fact  of  sad  sig- 
nificance, however,  that  the  sum  total  of  all  the  contributions  of  protestant 
Christendom  to  this  enterprise,  though  liberal,  and  yearly  increasing,  seems 
small  when  compared  witn  the  annual  contributions  of  Christian  nations  to 
enterprises  of  an  opposite  character.  For  instance,  these  Christian  nations  of 
Europe  and  America  expand  every  year,  in  preparations  for  war,  j630O,O00,OOO. 
This  amount,  when  compared  with  "  the  most  comprehensive  form  of  Chris- 
tian charity,"  stands  thus : 

For  preparations  for  war.  per  daif,  548,0001.  For.  preaching  the  gospel  of 
peace  tathe  heathen,  l,640i.  If  we  compare  the  results  of  Christian  missions 
with  the  desolating  effects  of  war,  the  subject  is  presented  in  the  most  striking 
light  Take  a  single  instance  of  the  latter  in  the  wars  between  France  and 
the  allies. 

The  La  Presse  states  that  as  the  result  of  the  varions  conscriptions  mad« 
in  France  between  the  years  1791  and  1813,  we  find  that  four  mUions  fim 
hundred  tkoueand  Frenchmen  were  blown  to  pieces  by  cannon,  brought  down 
by  musketry,  impaled  upon  bayonets,  or  cat  aown  by  broadswords  and  sabres, 
llie  London  Times  follows  up  the  aoove  calculation,  and  computes  the  lost 
sustained  by  the  allies  at  Un  miUioM  qfmu^  out  to  pieces  in  the  prime  of  life ! 
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MISCELLANEOUS  STATISTICAL  ITEMS. 

TBI  TIRITARDS  Of  FRANCB. 

.  The  New  Orleans  Bulletin,  In  an  article  on  winea,  tays : 

'^France  enjoys  the  riofaest  vegetable  girts  of  the  Creator — 'con,  oil,  and 
wine/ — in  the  grreatest  abnndance.  She  is  the  rineyard  of  the  earth.  From  the 
Moselle  and  Champagne  of  the  north,  to  the  Lunel  and  Frontignac  of  the  sootb- 
em  prpvinces,  some  fonr  millions  of  aeres  are  in  vineyard.  The  prodaoe  is 
valaed  at  over  twen^-two  millions  sterling;  Bordeaox  alone  exports  50,000 
pipes.  The  oldest  vineyards  are  those  of  Ghamparne.  Their  excellence  w«a 
famous  in  the  fourteenth  centqry,  when  the  king  of  Bohemia,  visiting  France  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  with  Charles  V  I.,  first  tasted  the  neotarious  draught  at  Rheims. 
Atcer  spinning  out  his  treaty  as  long  as  he  could,  he  rave  up  all  that  was  re- 
quired m  order  to  prolong  his  stay  and  luxuriate  upon  Champagne  dinners. 

''The  bataks  of  the  Mame  are. most  celebrated  for  champagne,  and  some  twen- 
ty »six  millions  of  gallons  are  grown  in  the  arondissements  of  Chalons,  Rheims, 
Vitry  and  Epernay.  The  best  vineyards  cultivate  only  the  Uack  grape-^he  red 
champagne  o(  Bouzyj  and  the  white  ofSilkry — ^whioh  last  comes  nom  the  black- 
est grape,  named  after  the  soil^  being  the  best.  These  choice  varieties  are  chiefly 
monopolized  in  Paris  and  London,  though  plenty  of  the  hrahd  may  be  found  in 
all  our  taverns.  The  colouring  matter  is  only  in  the  skin,  as  all  pulps  are  the 
same.  Inferior  aualities  are  chiefly  owmg  to  difierence  of  sUe  and  soil,  the  treat- 
ment being  in  all  cases  alike.  Ine  rose-coloured  champagne,  (whicn  connois- 
seurs abroad  never  drink  when  they  can  j|fet  any  other,)  though  sometimes  co- 
loured by  the  skin,  is  generdly  tinged  with  red  wine  or  elderberry  juice.  The 
finest  varieties  are  usually  in  perfection  after  three  years'  cellarmg;  but  they 
do  not  lose  in  delicacy  for  even  ten  or  twenty  years.  In  calculating  profits,  thie 
merchants  allow  a  large  per  centage— from  three  to  four  per  cent— 4br  breaKaffs 
from  the  efiervescence.  in  July  and  August.  It  was  recentlv  reported  that  M. 
Meet,  of  Eoemay,  had  soma  sixty  thousand  bottles  stored  in  his  solid  limestone 
cellars— cellars  not  subject  even  to  Uie  vibration  of  the  pavements. 

''The  varieties  of  the  vine  are  innumerable;  they  have  a  thousand  in  France 
alone.  But  we  are  unable  to  trace  its  history;  the  wild  plant  is  lost,  like  the 
parent  stock  of  the  wheat,  fioth  came»  doubtless,  from  the  east;  and  both,  like 
every  other  ffood  thing,  have  followed  the  star  of  empire  westward^  and  we  al- 
ready have  the  '  com  and  wine '  of  the  Rhine  on  die  banks  of  the  Ohio.  Seventy 
kinds  of  native  vines  have  been  enumerated,  and  oulti? ation  is  nataralixing  the 
choicest  clusters  of  sunny  Francis.'^ 

The  official  report  made  at  the  present  meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
United  States  by  the  Grand  Secretary,  presents  the  following  facts : 

^'The  Order  has  prospered  and  spread  greatly  in  the  various  States  and 
Territories  of  the  Union.  The  whole  number  of  Lodges  at  present  is  1,718; 
initiated  during  the  year,  23.350;  suspensions,  6,796;  expulsions,  848;  Past 
Grands,  13,514;  Past  Grtfnd  Masters,  188.  Total  revenue  of  the  subordinate 
Lodges,  9880,389  32.  Number  of  contributing  members,  138,401 ;  brothers 
relieved,  19,035;  widows  relieved)  1,687;  brothers  buried,  1,162;  amount  paid 
for  the  reliet  of  brothers,  $272, 174  50;  for  relief  of  widowed  families,  $33,393  33: 
for  education  of  orphans,  $6,733  25 ;  for  burying  the  dead,  $51,636  65.  Total 
amount  for  relief,  $363,943  95. 

"  The  number  of  Lodges  in  Maryland  at  pre^nt  is  66 :  initiated  during  &e 
year,  1,501;  suspensions,  441;  expulsions,  14;  revenue  ot  Lodges.  $65,983  46; 
contributing  members,  8,593;  brothers  relieved,  1,805;  widowea  fieunilies  re- 
lieved, 195 ;  number  of  brothers  buried,  90;  amount  paid  for  the  relief  of 
brothers,  $17,434  50;  for  the  relief  of  widowed  families,  $7,793  95;  amount 
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paid  fojT  the  edaoation  of  orphans,  $3,910  19;  amoant  paid  for  burjing  dead, 
•6,540  16. 

*'In  the  District  of  Cokimbia  the  whole  number  of  Lodges  is  13;  initiations^ 
116;  suspensions,  175;  ezpnlsions,  1 ;  revenue  of  the  Lodges,  S6,971  91;  total 
amount  of  relief  .given  during  the  year,  $3,841  73. 

''The  Grand  Secretary  reports  the  receipts  of  the  Orand  Lodge  for  the  fiscal 
year  to  have  been  $13,989  41.  All  appropriations  and  current  expenses  of  the 
year  have  been  paid,  leaving  a  balance  in  their  treasury,  on  the  I3th  instant, 
of  $1,169  93,  which  will  be  much  increased  by  the  ordinary  receipts  of  the 
session. 

^<The  finances  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  continue  in  a  pros* 
perous  condition.    The  invested  funds  amount  to  $13,817.'' 


BOSTON  WATER  WORKS. 

The  great  reservoir  of  the  Boston  Water  Works  is  completed,  and  filled  with 
the  Cochitilate  water.  Three  million  gallons  are  contarnea  ia  the  ample 
basin  of  the  structure.  The  depth  of  this  basin  Is  15  feet  8  inches,  its  sides 
respectively  measure  177,168, 166,  and  157  feet,  and  the  mean  area  of  water 
when  full  is  37,726  square  feet.  The  floor  on  which  this  immense  body  of 
water,  supplied  by  two  pipes,  each  thirty  inches  in  diameter,  will  rest  at  an 
elevation  far  above  the  tops  of  most  houses  in  the  city,  is  not  supported  by 
pillars,  but  bv  fourteen  massive  walls,  from  forty  to  sixty-one  feet  nigh  and 
twelve  feet  thick,  with  a  coping  broad  enough  to  drive  a  coach  upon,  which  is 
reached  by  a  spind  staircase  of  stone.  This  mighty  fabric,  the  Courier  says« 
has  used  up  15,600  cubic  yards  of  granite  and  9,000  of  concrete.  In  all,  it 
includes  about  50,000  cubic  yards  of  masonry,  weighing  not  less  than  70,000 
tons.  For  the  last  six  months  the  materials  have  been  raised  at  the  rate  of 
250  tons  per  day. 

THIRTY-FIRST  CONGRESS.* 

SENATE. 

President — Hon.  Millar  Fillmore,  Vice  President  of  U.  S. 
Secretary — ^Asbdrv  Dicrens. 

BCEMBERS. 

Maine,  Hannibal  Hamlin,  J.  W.  Bradbury* — New  Hampshire,  John  P.  Hale, 
Moses  Norris,  jr. — ^^Vermont>  Samuel  S.  Phelps,  William  Upham. — Massachu- 
setts, Daniel  Webster,  John  Davis. — ^Rhode  Island,  Albert  C.  Greene,  John  H. 
Clarke. — Connccticut,  Roger  S.  Baldwin,  Truman  Smith.*— New  Yobk,  Daniel 
S.  Dickinson,  William  H.  Seward. — New  Jersev,  William  L.  Dayton,  Jacob 
W.  Miller.— Fennstlvania,  Daniel  Sturgeon,  James  Cooper.— Delaware,  John 
Wales,  Presley  Sproance.^ — Maryland,  James  A.  Pearce,  Thomas  G.  Pratt. — 
VuteiNiA,  James  M.  Mason,  Robert  M.  T.  Hunter. — North  Carolina,  Willie  P. 
Mangum,  George  E.  Badgers — South  Carolina,  John  C.  Calhoun,  A.  P.  Butler. 
—Georgia,  John  M.  Berrien,  W.  C.  Dawson. — Alabama,  William  R.  King,  Je- 
remiah Clemens.— ^Mississippi,  Jefferson  Davis^  Henry  Stuart  Foote. — Louisiana, 
S.  U.  Downs,  Pierre  Soale.-— Arkansas,  William  K.  Sebastian,  Solon  Borland. 
— ^Tennessee,  Hopkins  L.  Turney,  John  Bell. — Kentucky,  Joseph  R.  Under- 
wood, Henry  Clay. — Ohio,  Thomas  Corwin,  Salmon  P.  Chase. — Michigan^ 

*  At  pages  120, 121,  &e.,  of  the  second  volume,  with  the  tables  of  the  late  and 
pesent  executive  governments,  we  gave  the  lists  of  senators  and  members  of  the 
boose  of  representatives  as  far  as  they  could  be  ascertained  at  the  time.  We  now 
iasert  the  corrected  lists. 
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Lewis  Cass,  Alpheos  Feleh.— Indiana,  Jesse  D.  Bright,  James  Whiteorob,— 
Illinois,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  James  Shields. — Missouri,  Thomas  H.  Benton, 
David  R.  Atchison.— tFlorida,  David  Yo lee,  Jackson  Morton.-^TEXA8;  llioBias 
J.  Rask,  Samuel  Houston. — Iowa,  George  W.  Jones,  Augustus  C.  Dodge.-^ 
WiscOiNsiN,"  Henry  Dodge,  Isaac  P.  Walker. 

California  has  chb8en  John  C.  Fremont  and  William  M.  Ciwiiin,  as  senators^ 
to  take  their  seata  on  the  admission  of  the  state  into  the  Union. 

HonsiE  OF  Reprissentatiyes. 

Speaker — Hon.  Howell  Cobb. 
Clerk — ^Thomas  J.  Campbell. 

MEMBERS. 

Maine,  Thomas  J.  D.  Fuller,  Elbridge  Gerry,  Rufus  K.  Goodenow,  Nathaniel 
S.  Littlefield,  John  Otis,  Cnllen  Sawtelle,  Charles  Stetson. — New  Hampshire, 
Harry  Hibbard,  Charles  H.  Peaslee,  Amos  Tuck,  James  Wilson. — Vermont, 
William  Hebard,  William  Henry,  James  Meacham,  Lucius  B.  Peck. — Massa- 
chusetts, Charles  Allen,  Georcre  A«hmun,  James  H.  Duncan,  Orrin  Fowler, 
Joseph  Grinnell,  Daniel  P.  King,  Horace  Mann,  Julius  Rockwell^  Robert  C. 
Winthrop,  Vacancy. — Rhode  Inland,  Nathan  F.Dixon.  George  G.  King.— Con- 
necticut, Walter  Booth  Thomas  P.  Butler,  Channcey  F.  Cleveland,  Lorenzo  P. 
Waldo. — New  York,  Henty  P.  Alexander,  George  R.  Andrews,  Henry  Bennett. 
David  A.  Bokee,  George  Briggs,  James  Brooks,  Lorenzo  Burrowa,  Charles  E. 
Clarke,  Harmon  S.  Conger,  William  Duer.  Daniel  Gott,  Herman  D.  Gould, 
Ransom  Halloway,  William  T.  Jackson,  John  A.  King,  Pi;e6ton  King,  Oraamna 
B.  Mattison,  Thomas  M^Kissock,  William  Nelson,  J.  Phillips  Phoenix,  Harvey 
Putnam,  Gideon  Reynolds,  Elijah  Risley^  Robert  L.  Ro^e.Daytd  Rdmscfy,  jr., 
William  A.  Sackett,  Abraham  M.  Schermerhom,  John  L.  Schoolcraft^  Peter  H. 
Silvester,  Klbridge  G.  Spaulding,  John  R.  Thorman,  Walter  Underbill,  Hiram 
Walden,  Hugh  White. — New  Jersey^  Andrew  K.  Hay,  Jame?  G.  King,  Wm. 
A.  NeWell,  Jtihn  Van  Dvke,  Isaac  Wildrick.— -Pennsylvania,  Chester  Bntler, 
Samuel  Calvin,  Joseph  Casiey^  Joseph  R.  Chandler,  Jesse  C.  Dickey,  Milo  M. 
■"■""*  "'  "  '  *      W.  Howe, 

Henry  Nes, 

Ross,  Thaddeus  Stevens,  William  Strong,  James  Thompson,  David  WilmoU — 
Delaware,  John  W.  Houston. — Maryland,  Richard  J.Bowie,  Alexander  Evans, 
William  T.  Hamilton,  Edward  Hammond,  John  B.  Kerr,  Robert  M.  McLane. — 
Virginia.  Thomas  H.  Averetl,  Thomas  H.  Bayly,  James  M.  H.  Beale,  Thomas 
S.  Bocock,  Henry  A.  Ed mond son,  Thomas  S.  Haywood,  Alexander  R.  Holladay, 
James  M-Dowell,  Fayette  M'Mullen,  Richard  K.  Meade,  John  S.  Millson,  Jere- 
miah Morton,  Richard  Parjcer,  Paulus  Powell,  Jajnnes  A.  Seddon. — North  Cabo-» 
LiNA^  William  S.  Ashe,  Joseph  P.  Caldwell,  Thomaa  L.  Clingman,  John  R.  J. 
Daniel,  Edmund  Deberry,  David  Outlaw,  Augustine  H.  Sheppard,  Edward  Stan- 
ley, Abraham  W.  Venable, — South  Carolina^ A rmistead  Burt,  Williana  F.  Col- 
cock,  Isaac  E.  Holmes,  John  M'Queen.  James  L.  Orr,  Daniel  Wallace,  Joseph 
A.  Woodward.-^GEOR(3iA,  Howell  Cobb.  Thomas  C.  Aackett,  Hugh  A.  Haral* 
son,  Thomas  Butler  King,  Allen  T.  Owen,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Robert 
Toombs,  Marshal  J.  Welborn, — Alabama,  Albert  J.  Alston,  Franklin  W.  Bow- 
don,  Williamson  R.  W.  Cobb,  Samson  W.  Harris,  Henry  W.  Hilliard,  David 
Hubbard,  Samuel  W,  Inge. — Mississippi,  Albert  G*  Brown,  Winfield  $.  Fea- 
iherston,  William  M* Willie,  Jacob  Thompson. —  Louisiana,  Charles  M.  Conrad, 
John  H.  Harmanson,  Emile  La  Sere,  Isaac  E.  Morse. — Ohio,  Joseph  Cable. 
L^wis  D.  Campbell,  David  K.  Carter,  Moses  B.  Corwin,  John  Crowell,  David 
T.  Disney,  Nathan  Evans,  Joshua  R.  Giddin^s,  Moses  Hoagland,  William  F. 
H  inter,  JoSa  K.  Miller,  Jonithao  D*  Morris,  Edson  B.  Olds,  Emery  D.  Potter, 
J  >s<'ph  M.  Root,  Robert  C.  Schenck,  Charles  Sweetzer,  John  L.Taylor,  Samnel 
F.  Vinton,"  William  A.Whittlesey,  Amos  E.  Wood. — Kentucky,  Linn  Boyd, 
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Daniel  Breck,  Geor^  A.  Caldw^U,  James  L.  Johneon,  Hamphrey  Marshall, 
John  C.  Mason,  Finis  E.  M'Lean^  Charles  S.  Morehead,  Richard  H.  Stanton, 
John  B.  Thompson.-^Tc)?NE8SBE,  Josiah  M.  Andersc'n,  Andtew  Ewine^  Mere- 
dith P.  Gentry,  Isham  G.  Harris,  Andrew  Johnson,  George  W.  Jones,  John  H. 
Savage,  Frederick  P.  Stanton,  James  H.  Thomas,  Alhert  G.  Watkins,  Christo- 
pher H.  WiHiams.-^lKDUNA,  Nathaniel  Alhertsod,  WiltiaQi  J.  Brown,  Cyrus  L. 
Danham,  Graham  N.  Fitch,  Willis  A\  Grorman,  Andrew  J.  Harlan^  George  W. 
J alian,  Joseph  E.  McDonald,  Edward  W.  M'Gaughey,  John  L.  Robinson. — Ilu- 
ifois,  Edward  D.  Baker,  William  ti.  Bissell,  Thomas  L.  Harris,  John  A. 
M'Clemand,  William  A.  Richardson,  John  Wentworih,  Thomas  R.  Yoang.— 
Missouri,  William  Y.  N.Bay,  James  B^  Bowlin,  James  S.  Green,  Willard  P. 
Hall,  John  &  Phelps.— ^Arkansas^  Robert  W.  Johnson.^-MiCBioAK,  Kinsley  S. 
Bingham.  Alexander  W.  Buel,  William  Spraflroe, — Florida,  E.  Carrington  Ca- 
bell.— ^Texas,  Volney  E.  Howard,  David  S.  Kaufman. — lo^^  Shepherd  Leffler, 
WUliam  Thompson.— Wisconsin.  Orsamns  Colei  James  D.  Doty,  Charles  Dur- 
|(ee.^ — Oregon,  S.  R.  Thurston. — Minbsota,  Henry  H.  Sibley. 

Caufornu  has  sent  as  representatiyes,  to  take  their  seats  on  the  admission  of 
ibe  state,  George  W.  Wright  and  Edward  Gilbert. 

THE  SPEAKERis  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  government  under  the  constitution  adopted  in 
April,  1789,  the  following  have  been  speakers  of  the  house  of  representatives : 

CongxeiB*  Gommonced. 

1        •  April,  1789,  -  -  Frederick  A.  Muhlenburg,  Pa. 

3        -  Oct.,    1791,  -  -  John  Trumbull,  Conn. 

3  -  Dec.,  1793,  -  -  F.  A.  Muhlenburg,  Pa. 

4  -  Dec,  1795,  -  -  Jona.  Dayton,  N.  J, 

6  -        May,  1797,     -        •  do. 

.  6  -  Dec.j  1799,  -  -  Theo.  Sedgwick,  Mass. 

7  -  Dec.,  1801,  -  -  Nathaniel  Macon,  N.  C. 

8  -  Oct.,  1803,  .  .                      do. 

9  -  Dec.,  1805,  -  -                      do. 

10  -        Oct.,   1807,     •       -       Joseph  B.  Vamum,  Mass. 

11  -        May,  1809,     -        -  do. 

13        -        Nov.,  1811,     -       -        HeniT  Clay,  Kentucky. 

13  -       May,  1813.     -       .    { j^^^  Oke^t,  S.  c'^"''^'' 

14  -        Dec.,  1815,     -        -        Henry  Clay,  Ky. 

15  -        Deo.,  1817,     -        -  do.  . 

'  16        .        Dec.,  1819,     -        -     $"  t  i.    w  ^r    i      i?"^^^- 

'         '  i  John  W.  Taylor,  N.  Y. 

17  -  Dec.,  1821,  -  -  Philip  P.  Barbour,  Va. 

18  -  Dec,  1823,  -  -  Heniy  Clay,  Kentucky. 

19  -  Dec.,  1825,  -  -  John  W.  Taylor,  N.  Y. 

20  -  Dec.,  1827,  -  -  Andrew  Stevenson,  Va. 

21  -  Dec,  1829,  -  -                   do. 

22  -  Dec,  1831,  -  -                   dc 

S3-.  Dec.,  1833,.  '{ John  bIiI,  Tennessee.  "''^"^- 

24  -  Dec,  1835,  -  -  James  K.  Polk,  Tenn. 

25  -  Sept.,  1837,  -  *                    do. 

26  -  Dec,  1839,  -  -  Robert  M.  T.  Hunter,  Va. 

27  -  May,  1841,  -  -  John  White,  Ky. 

28  -  Dec,  1843,  -  -  John  W.  Jones,  Va. 

29  -  Dec,  1845,  -  .  -  John  W.  Davis,  Indiana. 

30  -  Dec,  1847,  -  -  Robert  C-  Winthrop,  Mass. 

31  .,  Dec,  1849,  -  -  Howell  Cobb,  Geo. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 

{Prepared  for  ike  Register,) 

We  cammence  in  this  sMtion  of  the  work  &  series  of  notices  of  prommeDt  iae», 
which  we  design  to  continae  throoghoot  the  sacceeding  rolam^. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  in  the  prosecation  of  this  plan,  to  write  eulogies  of  distla- 
guished  characters,  or  to  set  down  all  they  ha?e  done,  and  wiitten,  or  spoken : 
we  merely  propose  to  make  a  record,  in  a  statistical  form,  in  which  will  be  noted 
the  principal  eyents  of  their  lives, — the  steps  by  which  they  hare  advanced  to 
their  present  positions.         ^ 

We  introduce,  first,  the  sketches  of  officers  of  the  general  govemment,  and 
members  of  Congress,  so  ftr  as  we  are  at  present  possessed  of  anthentie  materials 
fbr  the  purpose,  add  as  specimens  of  our  plan.  In  the  next  Tolnme  we  shall  eon- 
tinne  the  series,  with  notices  of  the  other  senators,  members  of  the  cabinet  and 
representatives,  and  in  every  saecessive  volume  add  to  the  record  similar  sketches 
of  all  the  public  men  of  the  country  distinguished  by  station,  services,  or  talents. 

Gen.  Zachary  Taylor,  President  of  the  United  States,  was  bom  in  Orange 
county,  Vir^nia,  in  1790.  His  father.  Col.  Taylor,  servea  in  the  war  of  the  re- 
volution, and  in  1790  emigrated  from  vil'ginia  to  Kentucky,  wherd  he  bore  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  labours  and  struggles  of  the  early  settlers. 

In  May,  1808,  Zachary  Taylor  was  commissioned  ^s  a  Lieutenant  in  the  7tb 
Regiment  of  U.  S.  Infantry.  In  1812  he  was  made  captain,  and  {)Iaced  in  com- 
mand of  Fort  Harrison  on  the  Wabash.  When  the  war  with  Great  Britain  com- 
menced, the  fort  was  attacked  by  400  Indians,  and  for  his  successful  de- 
fence of  it,  he  was  brevetted  major.  After  that  war,  he  received  the  tank  of 
colonel,  and  during  the  Black-Hawk  war  in  1832,di8tin?ui8hed  himself  at  the 
battle  of  Bad-axe,  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Black-Hawk  and  the  Prophet. 

In  1836,  he  was  ordered  to  Florida  in  command  of  a  separate  cdnmn,  and  in 
December,  1837,  fought  at  the  battle  of  Okee-cho-bee,  which  resulted  in  the  total 
defeat  of  a  large  body  of  the  Indians.  In  May,  1845,  Texas  was  annexed  to  the 
Union,  and  in  the  August  following,  General  Taylor,  then  in  command  of  the  first 
department  of  the  army,  proceeded  with  a  portion  of  his  troops  to  Corpus  Christi. 
On  the  11th  of  March,  1846,  he  took  up  his  line  of  march  for  the  Rio  Grande, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  38th.  On  the  13th  of  April,  he  was  summoned  by  the 
Mexican  general  to  evacuate  his  posts  on  the  river,  which  he  refused  to  do.  On 
the  1st  of  Ma^  he  left  his  intrenchments  opposite  Matamoras,  to  open  the  com- 
munication with  Poiut  Isabel.  On  the  8th  of  May,  on  his  return  to  relieve  Fort 
Brown,  which  was  bombarded  bv  the  Mexicans,  h&  was  encountered  by  6000  of 
the  enemy  at  Palo  Alto,  wboin  he  defeated.  His  own  force  consisted  of  3100 
men.  The  next  day,  tne  9th,  he  again  met  them  at  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  and 
after  a  hard-fought  battle  rooted  them  with  great  slaughter,  and  took  possession 
of  Matamoras.  These  two  signal  victories,  obtained  with  such  disparity  of  force, 
produced  an  enthusiastic  admiration  of  Gen.  Taylor,  and  of  his  gallant  eompa- 
nions  in  arms.  On  the  dlst  and  22d  of  September,  he  assaulted  Monterey,  a  fer- 
tified  city  in  Mexico,  which,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  capitulated.  On  the 
22d  February,  1847,  with  a  force  consistlns:  of  6000  men,  (Gen.  Wool  being  se- 
cond in  command,)  he  encountered  the  Mexicans  at  Buena  Vista,  under  &inta 
Anna,  20.000  strong^  and  totally  defeated  them.  On  the  Uth  February,  1849, 
on  an  examination  of  the  electoral  votes  for  President  and  Vice  President,  he  was 
deislared  duly  Mooted  President  of  the  United  States^  and  was  inaugurated  the 
4  th  of  March  following. 
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Hon.  MiLLiHD  FiUiMORft,  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  was  born  in  Sam- 
mer  Hill,  Cayuga  coanty,  New  York,  Jan,  7th.  1800.  His  father.  Nathaniel  Fill- 
more, is  a  farmer.  stiU  livingr  in  Erie  coantj,  New  York.  Blr.  FUlmore  spent  four 
years,  in  early  lite,  in  working  at  the  clothier's  trade,  and  during  that  time  devoted 
all  hisleisure  hours  to  reading  and  study.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  attracted  the 
no|ica  of  Judge  Wood,  of  Cayuga  county,  who  took  him  into  his  ofSce.  In  1821 . 
he  removed  to  Buffalo,  and  enter^  a  law  office,  teaching  for  his  maintenance  until 
the  year  18^3,  when  lie  was  licensed  to  practise  in  the  court  of  common  pleas. 
In  1837^  he  was  admitted  an  attorney  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  of  New 
York.  In  1829  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  assembly  from  Erie  county,  and 
was  twice  re-elected.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  the  fall  of  1832,  and  after 
the  expiration  of  his  term  resumed  the  practice  df  his  profession.  In  1636  he  was 
again  sent  to  Congress,  and  was  subsequently  re-elected  for  another  term.  Du- 
ring this  session,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  committee  of  waya  and  means. 
In  1844,  he  was  nominated  by  the  whig  party  as  their  candidate  for  governor.  In 
1847,  he  v^^s  elected  comptroller  of  the  state.  In  1848  he  was  elected  Vice  Pre- 
^dent  of  the  United  States,  and  on  the  4th  March,  1849,  he  entered  upon  the  du- 
ties of  the  office. 

I 

Hon.  William  Morris  Meredith,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  born  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  on  the  8th  June,  A.  D.  1799.  He  was  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
that  institution  at  the  annual  commencement  in  July,  1812,  when- he  took  the  ser 
cond  honour,  and  delivered  the  valedictory  oration.  He  studied  law  in  the  office 
of  bis  iather,  the  late  William  Meredith,  Esq.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
December,  1817,  and  immediately  commenced  the  piactioe  of  the  law.  In  this 
parsuit  he  was  eminently  successful,  and  occupied  a  high  position  in  the  profes- 
sion. In  October,  1824,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  in  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  and  continued  to  serve  in  that 
•apacity,  (with  a  short  intermission,)  till  the  spring  of  1828.  In  1833,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  select  council  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  ensuing  year 
succeeded  tne  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll  as  president  of  the  council.  This  offica 
he  continued  to  hold  till  March,  1849,  when  he  resigned  it  on  being  appointed 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  He  was  elected  one  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  the  convention  which  met  in  1837,  to 
revise  the  constitution  of  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and  served  in  that 
body  till  its  final  adjournment  in  1838. 

Hon.  TH0Mii3  CoRWiN,  Senator  from  Ohio,  was  bom  in  Bourbon  county,  in 
the  state  of  Kentucky,  on  the  29th  July,  A«  O,  1794.  His  father  removed  with 
his  family  to  Vhe  Miami  valley  in  Ohio,  then  the  north-western  territory,  in  the 
year  1799.  He  was  brought  up  like  all  others  in  that  new  country,  at  constant 
hard  labour,  in  clearing  the  woods  and  cultivating  the  earth.  His  scholastic 
education  was  such  as  could  be  had  at  a  common  school  as  then- taught,  the  op- 
portunities of  which  he  enjoyed  at  intervals  up  to  his  14th  year.  In  the  year 
1813  he  received  a  severe  injury,  which  disqualified  him  for  hard  labour.  He 
studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1817.  In  1818,  he  was  appointed  public 
prosecutor  for  the  county  he  resided  in,  which  place  he  held  eleven  vears.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Ohio  legislature  in  1822,  and  again  in  1823.  He  then  de- 
clined a  re-election.  In  1829  he  was  again  induced  to  take  a  seat  in  the  Ohio 
legislature.  In  1830  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress, and  served  his  district  for  ten  years  without  interruption.  In  July,  1840, 
he  was  nominated  for  Governor  of  Ohio  by  the  whig  party.  He  resigned  his 
seat  in  Congress  in  May,  1840,  was  elected  governor  of  Ohio,  and  served  out 
the  term.    In  1844  he  was  elected  to  the  senate  of  the  United  States. 
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Hon.  Albert  C.  Greene,  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  was  bom  Afml  15, 
1791,  in  Rhode  Island.  His  fsither  was  the  youngest  brother  of  the  celebrated 
Gen.  Greene  of  the  revolutionary  annr.  He  studied  law  in  the  city  of  New 
York  in  the  ofSce  of  the  late  George  tfrinckerhoflf,  and  was  admitted  to  practice 
in  May,  1812.  He  passed  the  next  winter  at  the  law  school  in  LitchBeld,  Conn., 
and  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law  at  East  Greenwich,  Kent  county,  R.  I., 
where  he  married;  and  in  1.815  was  elected  a  representative  in  general  assembly 
from  that  town,  and  was  re-elected  semi-annually  to  the  same  office  until  1894. 
He  was  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  Rhode  Island  for  several  T^an. 
and  also  held  the  office  of  major  general  of  the  state.  In  1624  he  was  elected 
attorney  general  of  the  state,  and  was  annually  re-elected  to  the  same  office  antil 
1843^  when,  on  the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution,  he  declined  a  nomina- 
tion. Whilst  holding  tnis  office,  he  distinguished  himself  on  the  celebrated  trial 
of  the  Rev;  E*  K.  Avery  for  murder.  Having  removed  to  Providence  in  1834, 
Gen.  Greene  was  elected  senator  from  that  ci^  when  he  relinquished  the  office 
of  attorney  general  in  1843,  and  was^  re-elected  in  1844.  In  January,  1845,  he 
was  elected  U.  S.  senator  for  six  years,  from  the  4th  of  March,  184^.  General 
Greene  lost  his. only  son  on  board  the  ilUfated  steamer  Lexington,*  which  was 
burnt  on  Long  Island  sound.   ^ 

Hon.  Henrt  Clat,  Senator  from  Kentucky,  is  a  native  of  Hanover  coYmty« 
Virginia, and  was  born  12th  April,  1777.  His  fiather  wai  a  clergyman,  and  died 
durmg  the  revolutionary  war.  The  scantiness  of  his  means,  in  early  lifot 
obliged  him  to  submit  to  manual  labour  and  personal  sacrifices,  hut  by  his  ener- 
gy and  talent  be  overcame  all  hinderances.  In  1793,  becoming  acquainted  with 
tfhancellor  Wythe  at  Richmond,  Va.,  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  law,  and 
in  1797,  bearing  a  license  to  practise,  he  removed  to  Lexingt6n,  Kentticky.  Hit 
rise  to  distinction  in  his  profession  was  very  rapid.  In  December,  180^  he  was 
elected  to  the  senate  of  the  United  States  for  an  unexpired  term.  In  1808  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Kentucky  legislature.  In  18U),  he  took  his  seat  again 
in  the  senate  of  the  United  States  to  supply  a  vacancy.  In  1811  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  was  chosen  speaker  of  that  body. 
In  1814  he  was  sent  as  one  of  the  commissioners  to  Ghent,  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
of  peace.  On  his  return  he  was  again  sent  to  Congfress,  and  chosen  speaker  \u 
1815  and  1817.  In  1818  he  made  his  celebrated  speech  in  fevour  of  the  Recog- 
nition of  the  independence  of  the  South  American  republics.  In  1623  was  again 
elected  speaker  of  the  house,  and  in  1824  made  a  speech  in  favour  of  the  protec- 
tion of  American  industry.  In  1824  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  presidency.  Of 
the  electoral  vdtes,  Mr.  Adams  received  84,  Mr.  Crawford  49,  Gen.  Jackson  99, 
and  Henry  Clay  37.  Mr.  Adams  was  chosen  President  by  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, and  ^Ir.  Clay  accepted  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  March  4,  1825. 
In  1831  he  was  elected  to  the  senate  of  the  United  Sta(ps.  In  1832  he  was 
again  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  when  Gen.  Jackson  was  re-elected.  In 
1833  he  brought  forward  the  celebrated  tariff  compromise  bill,  which  passed 
both  houses.  In  1836  he  was  re-elected  senator.  On  the  Slst  March,  1842,  he  re- 
signed his  seat  in  the  senate.  In  May,  1844,  was  again  nominated  for  the  pre- 
sidency b^  the  whig  party-r-Mr.  Polk  being  the  democratic  candidate.,  The 
latter  received  170  electoral  votes,  and  Mr.  Clay  105.  In  Pebruary,  1847,  Mr. 
Clay  lost  his  son,  Col.  Henry  Clay,  who  was  killed  fighting  valiantly  at  the 
battle  of  B.uena  Vista,  In  December,  1849,  he  again  took  his  seat  in  the  senate 
of  the  United  States. 

Hon.  Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  Senator  from  New  York,  was  bom  at  Goshen, 
Coua.j  Sept.  Uth,  1800,  and  removed  with  his  father  to  the  State  of  New 
York  m  1806.  He  learned  a  mechanic's  trade,  but  did  not  pursue  it  after  he 
attained  his  majority.    He  then  devoted  himself  to  Atudy,  and  was 'Strictly 
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and  literally  a  self-taught  man.  He  acquired  the  knowledge  of  surveying 
without  the  aid  of  a  teacher,  and  practised  it  extensiveJy.  He  ^Iso  obtained, 
in  the  same  manner,  a  proficiency  in  mathematics  and  languages,  and  was, 
for  a  number  of  years,  a  successful  teacher  of  youth.  He  studied  law  and  was 
admitted  to  practice  in  the  courts  oi  New  York  in  18*28,  and  in  the  course  of 
five  years  after  his  admission,  had  a  very  lucrative  and  extensive  business. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  New  York,  in  1836,  and  served  four  years  in 
th^  body-^was  elected  Lieut.  Governor,,  in  1842,  which  office  he  held  until 
Dec.  1844,  when  he  was  appointed  a  senator  in  Congress,  by  the  executive  of 
the  state,  to  fill  the  vacancy  (fdr  one  e^ession)  occasioned  by  the  resi^^nation  of 
N.  P.  Tallmad^.  On  the  assembling  of  the  Legislature,  he  was  elected  fbr 
the  residue  of  the  term,  and  subsequently)  during  the  same  session,  for  the 
term  of  six  years,  from  the  4th  of  March,  1845.  Mr.  Dickinson  was  one  of 
the  state  electors  for  President  and  Vice  President  in  1844,  audrvoled  for 
James  K,  Polk  and  George  M.  Dallas. 


Hon.  William  C.  Dawson,  Senator  from  Georgia,  was  born  in  the  count;^  of 
Greene,  in  the  state  of  Georgia — and  is  the  descendant  of  one  of  the  very  first 
settlersof  that  part  of  middle  Georgia.  In  the  same  county  he  now  resides.  He 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  his  native  state.  The  first  year  of  his  man- 
hood, he  was  the  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  General  As- 
Bembiy  of  the  state,  was  twice  a  delegate  to  the  convention  to  amend  the 
constitution;  was  senator  tc the  state  Legislature;  and  was  elected  foursucces* 
ftive  timesasaKepresentatiVe  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  During  his 
service  in  Congress.  (1641,)  he  was  ^he  nominee  of  the  Whig  party  for  Go. 
Temor,  was  defeated  in  consequence  of  the  vote  he  gave  in  the  extra  session 
of  Congress,  1841,  to  tax  tea  and  coffee,  and  perhaps  for  other  causes,  thou|^ 
that  was  probably  the  chief  aause.  Immediately  thereafter  he  resigned  his 
seat  in  Congress.  In  1^5  he  was  appointed  oneof  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Courts  of  the  state,  in  1847  he  was  cnosen  one  of  th^  senators  in  Congress. 


Hon.  HoBBRT  C.  WiNTHitop,  late  Spea)cer  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
was  bom  in  Boston,  12th  May,  1809.  His  father  was  Lieut.  Ctov.  Thomas  L. 
Winthrbp,  lineal  descendant  in  the  fifth  generation  of  Jdhn  Winthrop,  first 
Governor  of  Massachusetts.  His  mother  was  Elizabeth  Bowdoin  Temple, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Temple,  and  ^rand-daughter  of  Gov.  James  Bowdoin  of 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Winthrop. graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1828,  studied 
law  with  Hon.  Daniel  Wdbster,  and  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  of  Mas- 
sachusetts in  1834.  He  was  a  member  of  the  House  for  six  years,  three  on 
the  floor,  and  three  years  as  speaker.  Elected  to  Congress  in  1840,  he  has  been 
re-elected  from  that  time  to  tnis — was  chosen  speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, at  the  commencement  of  the  30th  Congress,  and  was  the  Whig 
candidate  for  speaker  during  the  lat^  protracted  contest,  and  defeated  on  a 
plurality  vote,  ny  two  votes.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
society,  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  American  Antiquarian 
Society,  an4  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  at  Bowdoin  college  in  1849.  He 
delivered  an  eloquent  and  able  address  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of 
the  Monument  to  Washington,  4(h  July,  1848,  and  is  the  author  of  several 
literary  and  historical  addresses  on  other  occasions. 

Hon.  Jeremiah  Clemens,  Senator  from  Alabama,  was  bom  at  Huntsville, 
Alatmma,  Dec.  28th,  1815,  and  educated  at  the  Alabama  University,  Tusca- 
loosa— Elected  to  the  Alabama  Legislature  from  Madison  (the  county  of  his 
birth)  in  1839,  1840,  and  1841.  He  went  to  Texas  as  Captain  of  a  volunteer 
company,  in  the  spring  oi  1842,  and  was  elected  Lieut.  Col.  of  Voluuteers  on 
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the  frontier  of  Texas  in  July  1842.  Returned  ta  Alabama  and  became  a 
member  of  the  Legislature  in  1843,  and  Democratic  elector  of  president  ia 
1844.  He  was  again  elected  the  same  year  to  the  Legislature.  Appointed 
Major  13th  Infantry,  March  3d,  1847.  Promoted  to  Lieut.  Col.  9th  Infantry, 
July  16th,  1847.  By  the  reduction  of  the  army  at  the  close  of  the  Mexican 
war,  he  was  discharged  from  service.  £lected  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
No?.  29lh,  1849. 

Hon.  KoGsa  SHEftMAir  Baldwin,  Senator  from  Connecticut,  is  a  son  of 
Simeon  Baldwin,  formerly  a  representative  in  Congress,  and  judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Connecticut,  and  a  grandson  of  Roeer  Sherman,  who  si^ed 
the  declaration  of  independence,  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which 
formed  the  constitution,  and  a  senator  of  the  United  States  from  Connecticut. 

Mr;  Baldwin  was  born  at  New  Haven  in  1793,  and  was  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1811.  He  immediately  commenced  the  study  of  law,  at  the  law 
school  in  New  Haven,  then  recently  established  by  Seth  P.  Staples.  Esq., 
and  subsequently  attended  the  lectures  at  the  law  school  in  Litchnela,  Con- 
necticut, under  Judges  Reeve  and  Gould,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1814.  Having  established  himself  in  practice  at  New  Haven,  he  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  his  professional  pursuits. 

In  1837  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  senate  of  Connecticut,  and  was  re* 
elected  in  1838.  In  1841  and  1842  he  represented  New  Haven  in  the  house 
of  representatives  in  the  state  legislature.  In  1844  he  was  chosen  Governor 
of  Connecticut,  and  again  in  1845,  when  he  declined  being  a  candidate  for 
re-election. 

In  November  1847,  on  the  death  6f  the  Hon.  Jabez  W.  Huntington,  be  was 
afipointed  by  governor  Bissell,  in  the  recess  of  the  legislature,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  thereby  occasioned  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States;  and  at  the 
session  of  the  general  assembly  in  May,  1848,  he  was  appointed  for  the  residue 
of  the  unexpired  term  of  his  predecessor. 

Hon.  Jesse  D.  Bright,  Senator  from  Indiana,  was  bom  December  ISth, 
1812,  at  Norwich,  Chenango  county,  state  of  New  York.  At  the  age  of  seven 
years«  emigrated  with  his  father  and  family  to  Madison,  state  of  Indiana, 
where  he  was  educated,  and  where  he  has  ever  since  resided. 

At  the  early  ase  of  nineteen,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  His  progress 
professionally  and  politically  was  rapid,  and  marked  with  signal  success. 
When  in  his  twenty-second  year,  he  was  elected  by  the  people  to  the  office 
of  probate  judge,  which  place  he  resigned  in  183d,  oq  receiving  the  appoint- 
ment of  marshal  of  the  if.  S.  forthe  district  of  Indiana.  From  this  office  Mr. 
Bright  was  removed  by  president  Tyler,  ten  days  before  the  annual  election 
in  1841,  and  was  immecfiately  announced,  without  his  knowledge  or  previous 
assent,  as  a  candidate  for  the  state  «enate.  And  the  same  district  tnat  had 
piven  the  then  executive  of  tho  U.  S.  a  majority  of  700  votes,  elected  Mr. 
Bright  by  a  decided  majority.  In  1843  he  was  nominated  by  a  state  demo- 
cratic convention  for  the  office  of  Lieut.  Governor  and  was  elected  by  greatly 
more  than  his  party  vote.  In  1845  Mr.  Bright  was  chosen  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  bis  political  friends,  to  represent  his  state  in  the  senate  of  the  U.  S. 
for  the  term  of  six  years. 

Hon.  William  Upham,  Senator  from  Vermont,  was  born  in  Leicester,  Mas* 
sachusetts,  August  5th,^  1792,  and  commenced  his  education  at  the  Academy 
in  that  place.  He  removed  with  his  father  to  Montpelier,  Vt.,  in  1803,  and 
there  continued  his  studies  pntil  1809,  when  he  entered  the  office  of  the  Hon. 
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ams  Ward  of  Montpelier,  as  a  student  at  law,  remained  in  Mr.  Ward's 
ce  one  year,  then  entered  the  office  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  Prentiss,  and  con- 
tinued his  legal  studies  ontil  Dec.  1812,  when  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
Mr.  Upham  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law  at  Montpelier,  Yt.,  in  1813, 
and  obtained  a  high  reputation  at  the  bar.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
legislature  of  his  adopted  state  in  the  years  1827, 1828  and  1830,  and  state's 
attorney  in  1828.  In  October  1843  was  elected  to  the  senate  of  the  United 
States  for  the  term  of  sir  years,  from  and  after  the  3d  March  1843.  And  in 
October  1848  was  elected  to  the- United  States  senate  for  another  term  of  six 
years,  ending  the  3d  March  1*855. 

Hon.  Stephen  Arnold  Douglas,  Senator  from  Illinois,  was  bom  at  Brandon, 
Vermont,  April  23d,  1813,  and  is  the  son  of  Dr.  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  formerly 
of  Rensselaer  county,  N.  Y.,  who  died  in  July  1813.  In  early  Hfe  he  worked 
upon  a  farm,  and  afterwards,  at  the  cabmet-making  business;  but  his  health 
failing,  upon  the  rnarriage  of  his*  sister  to  Mr.  JiSius  N.  Granger  of  Ontario 
coanty,  New  York,  he  removed  thither,  and  entered  the  AcadenQV  of  Canan- 
daigua.  Afterwards,  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  law  with  Mr.  Hubbell. 
In  the  spring  of  1833  he  left  Canandaigua,  and  started  westward,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  himself  in  business*  His  irrst  location  was  in  Cleveland| 
Ohio,  but  after  being  there  a  short  time  he  was  taken  sick,  and  confined  to  his 
bed  a  whole  summer.  On  his  recovery  he  left  Cleveland,  and  with  slender 
means,  he  sought  employment  at  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  and  other  places, 
until  he  was  successful  in  obtaining  the  place  of  teacher  of  a  school  at  Win- 
chester, near  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  in  Uecember,  1833.  He  soon  acquired 
means  sufficient  to  bpen.a  law  office,  and  in  the  course  of  one  year  from  that 
time,  was  so  successiul  in  his  profession  as  to  be  chosen  by  the  legislature 
state's  attorney.  In  1836  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  the 
state  of  Illinois.  In  all  the  leading  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the 
state,  he  took  an  active  part.  He  was  appointed  register  of  the  land  office 
at  Springfield;  and  in  December,  1,840.  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  of 
Illinois.  In  1841  he  was  elected  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court ;  and  in  1843  a 
member  of  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  and  re-elected  in  August  1846; 
and  in  1847  he  was  elected  to  the  senate  of  tne  United  States^  for  the  term  of 
six  years.        ^    . 

Hon.  William  Lewis  Datton,  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  was  born  on  the 
17th  February  1807,  at  Baskenridge,  New  Jersey.  He  is  of  the  family  of 
Daytbns  who  settled  in  Elizabethtown  at  an  early  period,  and  one  of  whom, 
Jonathan  Dayton,  was  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives  in  the  fourth 
congress. 

Wm.  L.  Dayton  was  educated  at  the  Academy  in  Baskenridge,  and  at 
Princeton  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1825.  He  pursued  legs^l  studies 
with  Gov.  Yroom,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1830.  For  seven  y^afs  he 
practised  law  in  Monmouth  county,  and  was  then,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  elected 
oy  the  Whig  party  to  the  upper  house  of  the  New  Jersey  legislature.  He 
was  very  soon  after  appointed  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state;  but 
after  having  occupied  that  station  for  three  years  with  great  credit,  he  resigned 
it,  and  returned  to  the  prbotioe  of  his  profession.  In  1842  he  was  appointed 
by  Gov.  Pennington  to  nil  the  vacancy  in  the  United  States  senate;  occasioned 
b^  the  death  of  Mr.  Southard.  In  1845  he  was  elected  for  the  full  term  of 
SIX  years.  He  made  an  able  speech  in  favour  of  the  ratification  of  the  Mexi- 
can treaty. 

Hon.  Hopkins  L.  Turnbt,  Senator  from  Tennessee,  was  bom  the  3d  of  Oct. 
1797|  in  the  state  of  Tennessee,  where  he  has  resided  ever  since.    His  father 
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died  when  he  was  about  six  years  old,  leaving  but  a  small  estate,  and  a  large  fa- 
mily. He  was  bound  out  to  learn  the  tailormg  business,  but  did  not  serve  out 
his  terra,  and  received  no  classical  education.  In  1818  he  volunteered  and 
served  a  tour  of  hve  months  in  Florida  against  the  Seminole  Indians,  under  Ge- 
neral Andrew  JOiCkson.  In  1825  he  Mras.  elected  a  member  of  the  le^slature  of 
Tennessee,  and  was  afterwards  three  times'  re-elected.  In  1637  he  was 
elected  a  representative  in  congress,  and  subsequently,  re-elected  twice,  and 
then  voluntarily  retired.  In  1844  he  was  on  the  Democratic  electoral  ticket 
for  the  state  at  large,  when  he  canvassed  the  state,  and  in  1845,  was  elected 
by  the  legislature  to  his  present  position  in  the  United  States  senate. 

Hon.  Samukl  L.  Phklps,  Senator  from  Vermont,  was  bom  in  Litchfield, 
Connecticut,  on  the  13th  of  May,  A.  D.  1793.  Entered  Yale  college  in  Sept. 
1807,  and  graduated  Sept.  1811.  Spent  the  ensuing  winter  at  the  law  school 
at  Litchfield,  and  in  May,  1812)  emigrated  to  Vermont,  and  continued  the 
study  of  his  profession  m  the  office  of  the  Hon.  Horatio  Seymour.  In  the 
summer  of  1812,  he  was  drafted  in  the  militia,  and  in  September,  was  ordered 
to  the  frontier.  Served  in  the  ranks  until  November,  when  he  received  the 
appointment  of  district  paymaster  in  the  United  States  service,  occupied  that 
place  for  a  time,  and  returned  to  the  study  of  his  profession — was  admitted  to 
practice  in  the  superior  courts,  in  December,  1814— and  .continued  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  at  Middlebury^  where  he  has  ever  since  resided,  la 
1827,  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Censors  of  Vermont — in  1831,  was 
elected  to  the  Legislative  Council,  and  during  the  session  of  the  legislature 
of  that  year,  was  elected  to  the  bench  of  the  supreme  court.  He  filled  that 
station  for  seven  years  under  seven  successive  elections,*— in  1838,  was  elected 
to  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  and  in  1844,  re-elected  for  si^  years,  from 
the  4th  of  March,  1845. 

Hon.  Jacob  Collamcr,  Postmaster-General  of  the  United  States,  was  bom 
at  Troy,  N.  York,  and  is  the  son  of  a  soldier  of  the  refolution.  He  removed  to 
Vermont  at  an  early  age,  and  after  pursuing  a  coarse  of  study  at  the  College  at 
Burlington,  he  was  graduated  there  in,l>^10.  He  studied  law,  made  the  frontier 
campaign  of  1812  as  a  lieutenant  of  militia,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1813. 
He  pursued  his  profession  in  the  counties  of  Orange  and  Windsor  with  much 
success  until  1833,  when  he  was  elevated  to  the  bench  of  the  supreme  court  of 
the  state.  In  1843  he  was  elected  to  represent  his  district  in  the  Congrees  of 
the  United  States,  and  was  re-elected  in  1844,  '46,  and  '48.  Whilst  on  the 
bench  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  a  convention  for  revising  the  constitution  of 
the  state.  In  March,  1849,  he  was  appointed  by  President  Taylor,  Postmaster- 
General. 

>  ■     ■       . 

Hon.  Hannibal  Hamlin,  Senator  from  Maine,  was  bora  in  Paris,  Maine,  Aug. 
27,  1809,  where  he  resided  until  the  spring  of  1833.  His  early  life  was  devot^ 
to  labour  on  a  farm  in  the  summer,  while  his  winters  were  employed  io  prose- 
cuting English  and  classical  studies.  In  1838  he  commenced  the  study  of  law 
with  his  oldest  brother.  In  the  winter  following,  his  father  having  died,  he  re- 
turned home,  and  for  two  years  took  charge  of  the  farm  on  which  his  mother  lif  ed. 
He  then  purchased  an  interest  in  a  paper  called  the  Jeffersonian,  in  Pans,  and 
entered  the  office  as  a  compositor.  The  year  afler,  he  returned  to  the  study  of  the 
law,  and  in  the  winter  of  1833  was  admitted  to  the  practice.  Settled  in  Hamp- 
den, Maine,  (where  he  now  resides,)  and  was  a  successful  practitioner.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Maine  legislature  for  1836,  '37,  '38,  '39,  '40,  and  '41, 
and  was  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives  in  1837,  '39,  and  '40.  Was  elected 
in  1843  a  representative  in  Congress,  and  was  re-elected  in  1844,  and  for  four 
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jrears  was  an  ener{2retic  and  indastrioafl  member  of  the  house.  In  184§  be  was 
elected  a  senator  in  Congress  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  John 
Fairfield.    He  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  comiQittee  on  commerce. 

Hoi>.  Truman  Smith,  Senator  from  Connecticot,  wSs  bom  Not.  27th,  1791,  at 
Roxbury,  Connecticut.  His  father,  Phineas  Smith,  was  a  farmer,  an  elder  bro- 
ther of  the  late  Nathaniel  Smith,  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Connecticut^  and 
of  Nathan  Smith,  who  died  in  Washington  in  Dec.,  1835,  a  member  of  the  Se- 
nate of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Truman  Sn!iith  graduated  at  Yale  college  in 
1815,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1818,  settled  at  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  in  the 
practice  of  the  law  the  same  year,  where  he  still  continues  to  reside.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  house  of  repr^entatiyes  of  the  general  assembly  of  Con- 
necticut in  the  years  1831,  183*2,  and  1834.  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress 
in  1839,  re-elected  in  1841,  in  1845,  and  in  1847.  In  the  spring  of  1848  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  senate  of  the  United  States  for  the  term  of  six  years 
from  the  4th  March,  1849. 

o        '   - 

Hon.  S.  U.  Downs,  Senator  from  liOui^ana,  was  bom  in  Tennessee  in  1601; 
emigrated,  when  a  boy,  to  Louisiana;  was  sent  back  to  Tennessee  to  complete 
his  academic  studies ;  then  entered  the  University  of  Transylvania,  and  graduated 
with  distinction.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1825.  He  soon  after  became 
involved  in  politics,  political  discussions,  and  attracted  public  attention  by  his 
essays  and  speeches  in  favour  of  popular  rights,  the  extension  of  the  right  of 
snfiiage,  the  limitation  of  the  judicial  tenure  of  office,  the  election  of  governor 
and  other  si&te  officers  by  the  people,  ftnd  the  cttinction  of  chartered  monopolies. 
He  is  the  author  of  an  able  argument  published  in  1844  in  favoiir  of  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas.  Gen.  Downs  has  been  successively  chosen  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention for  remodelling  the  state  constitution,  a  brigadier  general  of  the  state,  a 
state  senator,  elector  of  president  and  vice  president.  United  States  district  at- 
torney, and  finally  elected  to  the  senate  of  the  United  States.  He  is  member 
of  the  judiciary  committee,  and  chairman  of  the  committee  on  private  land  claims, 
and  prepared  the  minority  report  from  a  select  committee  on  the  admission  of 
California. 

Hon.  Alphbus  Fcloh,  Senator  from  Michigan,  was  born  at  Limerick,  Maine, 
on  the  28th  September,  1806,  and  was  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  three-  years. 
He  was  prepared  for  college  at  the  academy  in  Exeter,  N.  H.,  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  Dr.  Abbott.  He  entered  Bowdoin  college  in  September,  1823,  and  gra- 
duated in  September,  1827 — studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the 
fall  of  1830.  He  practised  law  in  Maine  until  June,  1833',  when  he  removed  to 
Monroe,  Michigan,  in  the  month  of  August  following^  where  he  pursued  his  pro* 
fession.  At  the  election  in  1835,  Mr.  Felch  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  state 
legislature.  In  the  following  year  he  was  re-elected.  He  opposed  the  general 
banking  law  of  the  state,  under  the  provisions  of  which  the  country  was  after- 
wards Hooded  with  worthless  bank  paper.  In  February,  1838,  he  was  appointed 
a  bank  commissioner,  which  office  he  held,  until  March,  1839,  when  he  resigned 
it  and  returned  to  his  professional  business.  In  February,  1842,  he  was  appointed 
auditor  general  of  the  state.  In  this  office  he  continued  only  about  one  month, 
when  he  received  the  appointment  of  judge  of  the  supreme  court.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1845,  against  his  expressed  wishes,  he  was  nominated  by  the  democratic 
state  convention  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  governor^  and  was  elected.  In 
February,  1847,  he  was  elected  by  the  legislature  to  the  senate  of  the  United 
States  for  the  term  of  Six  years.  He  resigned  the  office  of  govemor,  and  took  his 
seat  in  the  United  States  senate  on  the  first  Monday  of  December,  1847. 
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Hon.  HowEUi  CoBp,  Spealoer  of  the  house  of  repfetentatives,  was  bora  SepU 
7,  ]815»  at  Cherry  Hill,  Jefferson  county,  Georgia.  He  is  the  son  of  Col.  Jolui 
A.  Cobb,  who  remoyed  from  Granville  county.  North  Carolina,  to  Georgia,  a| 
an  early  age.  Howell  Cobb  was  educated  at  Franklin  college,  the  UniTeraity 
of  Georgia,  and  was  graduated  in  1634.  He  was  married  in  the  year  1835  to  Mary 
Ann  Lamar,  daughter  of  CoU  Zachariah  Lamar^  of  Georgia,  and  waa  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1836.  He  wak  elected  solicitor  general  of  the  western  distiict  of 
Georgia  in  1837,  holding  the  office  for  three  years ;  was  elected  to  Congress  undw 
the  general  ticjcet  system  in  1842,  and  re-elected  ffom  his  present  district  sue- 
oessively  in  '44,  '46,  and  '48.  On  the  22d  December,  1849,  after  a  contest  of 
three  weeks  between  the  different  parties  in  the  house  of  representatiyes,  he  was 
elected  speaker  of  that  body  by  the  vote  of  the  democratic  party. 


Hon.  Jambs  W.  Bhaoburt,  Senator  from  Maine,  is  a  native  of  the  coanty  of 
York,  state  of  Maine,  and  son  of  Dr.  James  Bnidbory,  a  physician  of  eminence. 
He  graduated  at  Bowdoin  college,  Brunswick,  in  that  state,  in  1825,  in  m  class 
distingruished  for  the  eminent  men  it  has  produced;  amongst  them  the  late  Hon. 
Jer.  Cilley,  prof.  Longfellow,  Rev.  Dr.  Cheever,  and  others.  On  leaving  col- 
lege, he  was  employed  one  year  as  an  instructer  of  the  academy  at  HalloweU. 
and  afterwards  studied  law  with  Judge  Shipley,  late  of  the  U.  S.  senate,  and 
Hon.  Rufus  M'Intire,  and,  on  his  admission  to  practice,  removed,  in  1830,  to 
Augusta,  Maine,  the  place  of  his  pfesent  residence,  and  the  capital  of  the  state, 
and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  practice  of  (he  law  until  elected  to  the 
United  States  senate  in  1846,  being  then  in  his  forty^^first  year.  He  was  a  delegate 
to  the  democratic  national  convention  of  1844,  which  assembled  at  Baltimore, .and 
nominated  Mr.  Polk  for  the  presidency.  Placed  that  year  at  the  head  of  the 
electoral  ticket,  and  president  of  the  electoral  college  of  the  state,  he  cast  his 
vote  for  Mr.  Polk. 

Hon.  Lkwis  Cass,  Senator  from  Michigan,  was  bom  at  Exeter,  New  Hamp- 
shire, 9th  October.  1782,  and  is  the  son  of  Major  Jonathan  Cass,  a  gallant  sol* 
dier  of  the  revolution.  He  taught  a  school  fof  some  time,  when  he  was  eio^hteen 
years  old,  and  then  started  on  foot  across  the  Allegheny  mountains,  and  esta- 
blished himself  at  Marietta  in  the  north-west  territory.  He  stodiea  law  with 
Hon.  R.  J.  Meigs,  and  in  1802  was  admitted  to  practice  at  the  bar.  His  sne- 
cess  was  speedy,  and  in  1806  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  legislature  froM 
Muskingum  county.  In  1807  he  was  appointed  by  Mr,  Jefferson  marshal  of  the 
United  States  for  the  district  of  Ohio,  in  which  office  he  continued  five  years. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1812,  Mr.  Cass  was  choees 
colonel  of  a  regiment  of  Ohio  volunteers.  On  the  12th  July,  he  crossed  with 
the  army  of  Gen.  Hull  into  Canada,  and  being  detached  on  separate  service,  be 
had  a  skirmish  with  the  British  foroe  near  Maiden^  in  which  he  was  snccessfsL 
At  the  surrender  of  Detroit  by  Hull,  15th  August,  1812,  Cols.  Cass  and  M'Ai- 
thur  were  included  in  the  capitulation.  The  ensuinjg  winter,  on  being  exchanged, 
he  was  appointed  brigadier  general  in  the  army  of  the  U.  States.  On  the  5th 
October,  1813,  he  was  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames  with  Gen.  Harrison,  when  ths 
British  and  Indians  under  Proctor  were  defeated.  In  1813,  he  was  appointed 
by  Mr.  Madison  governor  of  Michigan.  He  removed  to  Detroit — was  re-ap- 
pointed governor  of  the  territory,  as  his  terms  expired,  under  seven  successive 
administrations,  and  was  engagea  in  the  negotiation  of  several  important  Indian 
treaties.  His  duties  on  the  frontier  were  arduous,  and  ably  discharged.  In  1831 
he  was  appointed  secretary  of  war  in  the  cabinet  of  Gen.  Jackson.  In  1836  he 
left  the  cabinet  and  went  to  France  as  minister  plenipotentiary.  In  1844  he  was 
elected  to  the  senate  of  the  United  States,    In  1848  he  was  nominated  as  the 
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democratic  candidate  for  the  presidency  by  the  Baltimdre  convention,  and  re- 
signed his  seat  in  the  senate.  Of  the  rotes  of  the  electoral  college,  he  receired 
l^-7>Gen.  Taylor  163.  He  was  subsequently  re-elected  by  the  legislature  of 
Michigan  to  the  senate  of  the  United  States. 


Hon.  Thomas  Hart  Benton^  Senator  from  JVlissonr!,  was  bom  in  the  county 
of  Orauge,  North  Carolina,  and  is  about  sij^ty-six  years  of  age.  His  ancestors 
were  patriots  of  the  revolution  of  1775,  and  the  family  of  the  Harts,  from 
whom  he  is  descended  on  his  mother's  side,  were  amoilg  the  most  active  of 
the  early  settlers  of  Kentucky.  Col.  fienton  removed,  about  the  year  1815, 
from  Tennessee  to  Missouri,  having  already  at  that  time  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  bar.  In  1820,  he  was  elected  to  the  senate  of  the  United  States  by 
t)ie  legislature  of  Missouri,  before  its  formal  admission  into  the  Union.  The 
admission  of  the  representatives  from  that  state  did  not  take  ^lace  yntil 
the  year  after  their  election.  He  has  been  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States 
from  that  period'until  the  present  time  without  any  intermission.  One  of  his 
first  efforts  as  a  deb&ter  was  made  in  1823,  on  the  mode  of  the  presidential 
election.  He  was  in  the  opposition  during  the  term  of  Mr.  Adams,  but  sus* 
tained  the  administrations  of  General  Jackson  and  Mr.  Van  Buren.  Hi^ 
powers- as  a  debater  were  exhibited  in  the  famous  veto  debate  of  1832,  iii 
whibh  Mr.  Clay  and  others  bore  a  conapiquons  part 

He  has  advocated  with  milch  zeal  a  specie  currency,  and  the  disconnexion 
of  the  government  with  banking  institutions. 

In  1837,  he  carried  through  the  senate  the  famous  ^'expunging  resolution,'' 
striking  from  the  journal  of  the  senate  the  memorable  resolution  condemning 
Gen.  Jackson  for  the  removal  of  the  deposites.    r 

In  1840,  he  proposed  the  armed  intervention  of  Florida.  In  1844,  he  con- 
tended against  the  Rio  Grande  boundary  of  Texas,  and  introduced  a  bill  fixing 
the  boundary  line  from  the  desert  prairies  of  the  Nueces  to  the  parallel  of  42^ 
north.  In  1844,  he  was  re-elected  to  the  senate,  after  having  been  twenty-four 
years  in  that  body.  In  1845,  he  was  chairman  of  the  military  committee.  In 
Jan.,  1847,  he  was  nominated,  in  Missouri,  for  the  presidency,  bnt  he  imme- 
diately repressed  the  movement  in  his  favour.  In  March  following,  he  was 
appointed  by  President  Polka  major  general  in  the  army  of  the  United  States, 
which  office  he  declined  accepting.  Col.  Benton  has  been  a  close  student- 
is  a  good  Spanish  scholar^  and  has  amassed,  as  a  statesman,  a  vast  amount  of 
information.  He  is  the  father-in-law  of  Col.  Fremont,  the  newly  elected  se- 
nator from  California. 

Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  was  bom  in  ^lisbury. 
New  Hampshire,  in  1782.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  and  had  served  in  both 
the.  French  war  and  the  war  of  the  revolution.  Mr.  Webster  received  his 
early  instruction  from  Dr.  Abbott,  principal  of  the  Exeter  academy,  where 
Mr.  Cass  and  other  distinguished  men  laid  the  ground- work  of  their  educa- 
'tion.  He  aftervyards  entered  Dartmouth  college,  and  was  graduated  in  1801. 
He  was  compelled,  by  the  circumstances  of  his  family,  to  labour  for  his  own 
snpport,  and  his  professional  studies  were  often  interrupted.  He  entered  the 
office  of  Mr.  Gore,  in  Boston,  and  in  1805  was  admitted  to  practice  at  the  bar. 
He  first  pursued  his  profession  at  Boscawen,  in  his  native  state,  but  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  in  1807,  he  removed  to  Portsmonth,  where,  coming  in  con- 
flict with  that  distinguished  lawyer,  Hon.  Jeremiah  Mason,  his  mind  first  de- 
veloped its  wonderfal  powers.  In  1812,  he  was  elected  a  representative  in 
Congress  from  New  Hampshire.  In  1816  he  retired  from  Congress,  and  went 
to  Boston  to  pursue  his  profession,  and  for  six  or  eight  years  devoted  himself 
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exchisively  to  the  law.  In  1620,  he  was  a  member  of  a  convention  of  dele- 
gates to  revise  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts.  In  the  same  year  he  deli- 
vered his  celebrated  afidress  at  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  landing  at  Ply* 
mouth.  In  1822,  he  was  elected  from  Boston  a  member  of  the  house  of  re- 
presentativesf^of  the  United  Statea,  and  in  1826,  he  was  elected  to  the  senate 
of  the  United  States  to  supply  a  vacancy  which  had  occurred.  In  January, 
1830,  Mr.  Webster  made  his  famous  constitutional  argument  in  the  senate  in 
answer  to  Gen.  Hayne  of  South  Carolina.  In  1833  he  was  re-elected  to  the 
senate.  In  1839,  he  visited  Europe.  In  March,  1841,  he  entered  the  cabinet* 
of  President  Harrison  as  secretary  of  state,  and  continued  in  office  during  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Tyler  until  May,  1843.  In  1843,  he  negotiated,  at 
Washington,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  with  Lord  Ashburton,  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain,  the  important  treaty  by  which  the  dispute  in  relation  to 
the  north  eastern  boundary  was  adjusted.  Mr.  Webster,  in  1845,  returned  to 
the  senate  of  the  United  Slates,  of  which  he  is  still  a  member. 

Hon.  John  Caldwell  Calhoun.  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  wa^  born 
March  18th,  1782,  in  Abbeville  district,  South  Carolina. ,  His  grandfather 
emigrated  from  Ireland  to  Pennsylvania  in  1733.  The  family  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Virginia,  but  upon  Braddock's  defeat,  they  went  to  South  Carolina 
.  In  1759,  where  they  established  themselves  in  '^Calhoun's  settlement."  He 
commenced  his  studies  under  Dr.  Waddell,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  but  owing 
to  a  disorder  of  his  eyeS)  incurred  by  severe  application,  he  was  obliged  to 
abandon  books,  and  turning  his  attention  for  awhile  to  rural  pursuits,  con- 
tracted the  fondness  for  agriculture  which  he  has  ever  since  evinced.  In 
1800,  he  re-commenced  study,  and  in  1802  entered  Yale  college,  then  under 
the  presidency  of  Dr.  Dwight.  He  studied  law  at  the  Litchfield  law  school, 
and  m  1807  commenced  the  practice  of  the  profession.  In  1811  he  entered 
Congress,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  committee  on  foreign  aflaira,  and  was 
one  of  the  leading  members  who  sustained  the  war  measures  of  that  period. 
He  was,  subsequently,  at  the  head  of  the  committee  on  currency,  and  re- 
ported a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  bank.  In  1817,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Mr.  Monroe  secretary  of  war.  At  the  expiration  of  Mr.  Monroe  s 
second  term,  Mr.  Calhoun  was  elected  vice  president  of  the  United  States, 
with  Mr.  Adams  as  president,  and  was  re-elected  vice  president  when  Gen. 
Jackson  came  into  office.  He  now  began  to  assert  the  doctrine  of  state  rights, 
— which  has  since  been  called  nullification — assuming  the  right  of  a  state  to 
declare  an  act  of  congress  null  and  void;  and  at  the  call  of  his  state  resigned 
his  office  of  vice  president,  and  entered  the  senate  of  the  United  States  in  1834. 
In  1842,  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  senate)  and  in  March  1844.  accepted  the 
office  of  secretary  of  stale,  in  place  of  Judge  Upshur,  who  was  killed  on  board 
the  Princeton:  and  as  secretary  advocated  the  annexation  of  Texas.  In  1845, 
he  left  the  office  at  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Polk's  administration,  and  in 
1846,  was  re-elected  to  the  United  States  senate.  He  was  opposed  to  a  rupture 
with  Great  Britain  on  the  question  of  right  to  Oregon,  and  also  to  its  organization 
as  a  territory.  He  is  the  author  of  the  celebrated  address  from  the  southern 
delegates,  in  congress,  to  their  constituents,  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 

Hon.  William  Henrt  Seward,  Senator  from  New  York,  was  bom  in  Oranee 
county,  New  York,  May  16lh,  1801,  and  is  the  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Se- 
ward, an  eminent  physician,  and  grandson  of  Col.  Seward  who  served  in  the 
war  of  the  revolution. 

In  1816,  Mr.  Seward  entered  Union  college,  and  was  graduated  in  1820.  He 
afterwards  studied  law  with  John  Anthon  in  New  York,  and  with  John  Duer, 
and  Ogden  Hofifman  in  Goshen,  N.  Y.    He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1822, 
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and  soon  after  established  himself  in  Anbnrn,  in  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
In  1888,  he  presided  over  "the  young  men's  convention,"  said  to  be  the  first 
political  organization  of  the  kind  in  the  United  Stales.  In  1830,  he  was 
elected  to  the  senate  of  the  state  of  New  York,  bjr  the  votes  of  the  Whig  party, 
in  a  district  which  had  previously  given  majorities  for  the  adverse  party.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  most  prominent  subjects  of  legislation,  such  as  the 
abolition  of  imprisonment  for  aebt,  the  extension^  of  internal  improvem.ent8, 
&c.  In  1838,  he  ^vas  nominated  and  elected  governor  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  and  was  .re- elected  to  the  same  office  in  1840.  At  the  expiration  of 
this  term  be  declined  a  re-nomination,  and  returned  to  his  profession.  In 
1849,  he  was  elected,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States. 

Hon.  Solon  Borland,  Senator  from  Arkansas,  was  the  youngest  of  three 
sons  of  Dr.  Thomas  Borland,  and  born  in  Nansemond  county,  Virginia,  on  the 
8th  August,  1811.    He  reitioved  with  his  father  into  North  Carolina,  in  1823, 
and  to  the  western  district  of  Tennessee,  in  183B.    In  1843,  he  went   to  Ar» 
kansasj  where  he  has  resided  ever  since.    He  received  no  regular  collegiate 
education,  but  studied  medicine,  and  attended  a  course  of  lectures  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  and  commenced  practice  in  1834, 
in  North  Carolina.    While  residing  at  Memphis,  Tennessee,  he  attended 
another  course  of  medical  lectures  at  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Institute,  where  he 
was  ^duated  in  March,  1841.    He  then  went  to  Arkansas,  by  invitation  of 
the  democratic  central  committee  of  that  state,  to  establish  and  conduct,  as 
editor,  the  Arkansas  Banner  newspaper.    Was  elected  by  the  Arkansas  Le- 
gislature, at  the  session  of  1844-5,  presidential  elector.    Appointed  by  the 
governor  Adjt.  Genl.  of  Arkansas,  in  Nov.  1844.    Resigned  that  appointment, 
and  raised  a  company  for  the  Mexican  war  in  May,  1846.     Was  elected 
major  of  the  Arkansas  mounted  regiment  at  its  organization.    He  was  taken 
prisoner  at  Encamacioh,  Mexico,  by  General  Minon,  January   2dd,  1847, 
whence  he  was  marched  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  kept  a  prisoner  until  the 
1st  of  August^  when  he  effected  his  escape,  and  joined  the  American  army 
at  Contreras,  just  as  the  place  was  captured.    United  himself  to  Gen.  Twiggs' 
command,  and  was  in  the  ranks  at  the  taking  of  Churubusco.    Major  Borland 
then  joined  General  Worth' as  volunteer  aid-de-carap,  on  8th  September,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  battle  of  Molino  d^l  Hey,  and  continued  with  him  in  that 
capacity  while  he  was  at  Tacubaya,  through  the  battles  of  Chapultepec,  San 
Cosmo,  and  the  city  of  Mexico.    He  left  the  army,  and  returned  home  in  De- 
cember, 1847.    About  the   Ist  April  following,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Governor  oi  Arkansas  to  the  United  States  senate,  to  fill  the  vacancy  created 
by  the  appointment  of  A.  H.  Sevier,  commissioner  to  Mexico,  and  was,  subse- 
quently, elected  to  the  same  place,  for  six  years,  from  the  4th  March,  1849. 

Hon.  James  CoopiR,  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  was  bom  in  Frederick 
county,  Maryland,  8th  May,  1810.  His  father  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvaniai 
and  removed  to  Maryland  in  1767.  The  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  his 
))arents  prevented  the  execution  of  their  wish  to  educate  him,  until  he  had 
nearly  attained  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  In  1827,  he  was  taught  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages,  and  about  two  years  afterwards,  was  sent  to  St.  Mary's 
College,  at  Emmettsburgh;  and  thence  removed  to  Washington  College, 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  graduated.  In  1832,  he  commenced  the  study 
of  the  law,  under  the  direction  of  Thaddeus  Stevens,  Esq.,  at  Gettysburg;  and 
after  reading  the  usual  term,  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  commenced  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  Gettysburg,  and  was  immediately  successful. 
In  October,  1838,  he  was  elected  to  congress,  and  re-elected  in  1840.  In  March 
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1843,  his  tenn  of  Bervice  in  congreta  expired,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year,  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature  of  Pennsylyania,  where  he  brought 
forward  measures  for  the  redemption  of  the  faith  of  the  state.  He  was  re- 
elected to  the  legislature  in  1844.  He  was  again  elected  to  the  legislature 
in  1846.  He  was,  subsequently,  appointed  attorney  general  by  GoTemor 
Johnston,  and  held  the  office  until  tne  roeetins  of  the  legislature  on  the  Ist 
January,  l84d.  In  1848,  he  was  again  elected  to  the  legislature,  and  in  1849, 
was  elected  to  the  United  States  senate  for  the  term  of  six  years. 

Hon.  Jacob  W.  Millki^  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  is  a  natiye  of  Morris 
county,  N.  J.,  and  is  now  m  the  fortv-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  is  of  German 
lineage :  his  grandfather  emigrated  from  Germany  to  the  colony  of  New  Jer- 
sey, a  few  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  ^r.  Miller 
received  a  classical  education  preparatory  to  entering  college,  but  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  was  induced  to  abandon  study,  and  to  engage  in  mercantile  pursuits. 
After  three  years  he  resumed  study,  and  entered  a  law  otfice.  In  Sept.  1823, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  commenced  practice  at  Morristown,  in  bis 
native  county,  where  he  has  ever  since  resided,  and  has  acquired  an  extensive 
and  lucrative  business.  In  1832,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  state  legis- 
lature, from  the  county  of  Morris;  previous  to  this  year  the  county  had  sup- 
portea  the  administration  of  Cren.  Jackson;  but  at  this  election  a  change  was 
efl^ected.  and  there  was  a  Whig  majority  in  the  legislature.  The  next  year, 
Mr.  Miller  declined  a  re-election,  and  returned  to  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. In  1839,  he  was  again  called  upon  to  represent  his  native  county  in 
the  state  senate  or  council.  This  was  the  year  of  the  famous  New  Jersey 
contested  election  in  the  house  of  representatives.  Mr.  Miller  defended  the 
state  authorities  in  a  speech  delivered  on  the  occasion.  The  next  year  he 
declined  a  re-election,  and  again  returned  to  his  profession.  In  the  winter  of 
1841,  he  was  chosen  United  States  senator  for  six  years,  (the  term  of  his  pre- 
decessor, General  Wall,  having  expired,)  and  first  took  his  seat  as  senator,  on 
the  41  h  March,  1841.  At  the  expiration  of  his  first  term,  he  was  re-elected 
by  a  unanimous  vote  of  his  party  to  his  second  term,  which  commenced  on 
the  4th  March,  1847. 

(These  iketchei  will  be  continued  in  the  succeeding  volumes  of  the  Register.) 
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(original  communications.) 


THE  TENURE  OF  LAND. 

Br  A.  O.  JOHNSON,  K8f). 

(Concluded  from  page  432,  Yd.  II.) 

After  a  careful  consideration  of  the  facts  which  we  hare  given,  we 
think  no  candid  reader  will  deny  that  the  tenure  of  land  has  an  im- 
portant inflaenoe  upon  the  people  and  government  of  every  country, 
«iid  that  tbe  condition  and  character  of  the  former,  and  the  form,  spi- 
rit, and  duration  of  the  latter  are  intimately  connected  with,  and  modi- 
fied by  the  laws  regulating  the  ownership,  transfer,  and  inheritance  of 
land.  We  now  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  some  of  the  questions 
which  grow  put  of  the  si^ject. 

And  first,  are  large  or  small  farms  most  favourable  to  production  ? 

In  India,  where  the  land  was  divided  into  small  allotments,  culti- 
vated by  the  owners  who  could  not  alienate  their  estate;  where  pastu- 
rage was  excluded,  and  agriculture  was  aided  by  a  religious  prohibition 
of  animal  food ;  where  the  only  tax  was  a  fixed  tribute  paid  by  a  district 
to  the  native  prince  or  Rajah;  and  the  existence  of  caste  prevented  the 
'legradatipn  of  the  higher^  or  the  elevation  of  the  lower  classes,  the 
fertility  oif  the  earth  was  tad^ed  to  the  uttermost,  and  no  other  country 
ever  supported  so  dense  a  population  to  a  square  mite. 

In  ancient  Egypt,  while  the  priests  were  agriculturists,  and  each  had 
his  parcel  of  limd;  while  even  the  warrior  caste,  the  hereditary  sol- 
diers of  the  state,  formed  a  standing  army  of  farmers,  each  possessing 
his  inaUenaUe  acre;  while  every  inhabitant  of  tiie  thronged  cities  haa 
a  distinct  allotment  of  the  Nile's  alluvion,  the  production  of  the  coun- 
try, was  more  than  sufficient  for  its  over  dense  and  well-ordered  popu- 
lation, and  the  people  of  other  lands,  in  times  of  scarcity  and  famine, 
found  '^corn  in  Egypt."  In  that  age,  too,  were  raised  the  obelisks, 
the  pyramids,  the  cities,  and  temples, 

"Of  which  the  very  mins  are  tremendous."  , 

Palestine,  which  in  the  days  of  Abraham  was  it  common  pasture- 
field  for  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  shepherd  patriarchs,  subsequently, 
under  the  agrarian  law  of  Moses,  and  the  system  of  universal  tillage 
produced  by  its  operation,  and  while  the  periodical  restoration  of  the 
land  to  its  original  proprietors  preserved  a  certain  equality  among  the 
citizens  of  the  commonwealth,  became  fertile,  populous,  and  powerful, 
and  liever  again  knew  a  time  of  scarcity  and  famine  like  that  which 
drew  JacDb  and  his  sons  into  Egypt.  Its  agricultural  system  was  the 
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recuperative  power^  which  renewed  the  strength  and  wealth  of  the 
nation  after  its  destroying  civil  wars,  and  the  desolating  invasions  of 
the  Assyrian  and  Persian  conquerors.  This  system,  which  gave  vita- 
lity to  4he  nation,  was  not  wholly  broken  up  till  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem, and  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  by  Vespasian  and  Titus.  Since 
that  time  the  plains  of  Palestine  have  been  the  battle-fields  where  the 
Roman  and  rarthian,  the  Byzantine  emperors  and  Arabian  caliphs, 
the  Crusader  and  Saracen,  hdve  struggled  for  faith  and  for  dominion. 

Greece  was  never  very  populous,  and  whenever  the  citizens  of  the 
leading  states  became  too  numerous  for  their  agricultural  resources,  a 
twarm  w,ould  be  sent  forth  to  seek  a  habitation  elsewhere.  The  coasts 
of  Asia  Minor  and  Italy,  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  diores 
,  of  the  Adriatic  and  Black  Seas,  were  settled  by  Grecian  colonies*  Co- 
lonization, and  incessant  wars  at  home  or  abroad,  relieved  Greece  of 
its  supernumerary  citizens.  The  land  owned  by  the  aristocracy,  and 
cultivated  by  slaves,  did  not  produce  enough  to  sustain  the  population. 
Poverty  and  idleness  was  the  lot  of  the  great  mass  of  freemen,  ai  d  the 
demagogue  who  would  obtain  their  suffrages  had  to  feed  as  wdl  as 
flatter  them. 

After  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  the  agriculture  of  Italy  no  longer 
tuflSced  to  support  its  population.  Sicily  l^came  the  granary  of  Rome. 
The  senators  monopolized  all  the  wealth  of  the  state;  the  population 
of  the  city  was  chiefly  composed  of  slaves  and  freedmen ;  the  citizens 
were  enlisted  in  the  legions,  and  employed  in  constant  aggressive  wars. 
At  every  interval  of  peace  they  clamoured  for  a  division  of  the  land 
"^  acquired  by  their  valour,  but  usurped  by  the  nobility.  War  withdrew 
from  the  walls  of  the  city  the  turbulent  freemen,  and  enabled  the  arb- 
tocracy  to  add  to  their  own  possessions,  and  at  the  same  time  feed  the 
populace  from  the  spoils  of  the  world.  Their  power  lasted  till  the  last 
nation  of  the  civilized  world  submitted  to  their  sway,  and  then  pa&«d 
into  the  hands  of  Csesar.  Henceforth,  senators  and  citizens,  patrician 
and  plebeian,  wore  the  same  yoke.  Csesar  crushed  the  empty  shell  of 
the  commonwealth — Roman  liberty  had  perished  long  before. 

In  Holland,  which  is  more  densely  populated  than  any  other  coun- 
try in  Europe,  the  land  is  minutely  divided  for  agricultural  purposes. 
Vast  lakes  and  morasses  are  drained,  and  kept  dry  by  means  of  pumps 
worked  by  wind-tnills  and  steam  en^nes.  The  drained  lands  are 
called  polders.  Nearly  all  the  agricultural  land  of  the  Netherlands  is 
thus  redeemed  from  the  water  by  the  operation  of  wind-mills.  It  is 
said  that  there  are  in  Holland  9000  of  these  mills,  and  that  each  mill 
drains  600  acres.  This  vast  system  of  drainage  is  accomplished  in 
two  ways.  Companies  are  formed  under  the  authority  of  government, 
who  build  dykes,  erect  mills,  make  the  land  dry,  and  then  divi«le  it 
among  themselves,  or  sell  it  to  others.  Or,  if  the  work  is  too  great 
and  expensive  for  private  enterprise,  the  government  undertakes  the 
drainage,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Harlaem  sea,  and  then  sells  the  land. 
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the  purchasers  being  bound  to  maintain  the  dykes,  an^  keep  it  dry  at 
the  common  expense.  All  newly  poldered  land  is  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion for  twenty  years.  These  poldered  lands  are  divided  into  lots,  and 
cultivated  by  the  owners,  or  farmed  out  to  tenants. 

In  England,  Scotland,  aiM  Ireland,  the  peophe  all,  nominally,  enjoy 
personal  freedom.  The  agricultural  labourers  are  neither  serfs  or 
slaves.  But,  as  in  the  Sclavonian  countries,  there  is  a  privileged  no- 
bility who  are  the  ^reat  land-holders  and  hereditary  rulers  of  the 
country.  Almost  allthe  cultiyated  land  is  leased  frop  year  to  Year^ 
or  for  short  periods,  at  enormous  rents;  In  England,  the  ma^s  of  the 
people  is  employed  in  mercantile,  noechanical,  or  manufacturing  busi- 
ness. The  products  of  agriculture  meet  with  a  quick  and  certam  sale. 
A  deficiency  is  readily  supplied  by  importation  from  America,  or  the 
continent.  But  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures of  England  give  employment  to  so  large  a  number  of  the  poor 
and  landless,  the  agricultural  labourers  bear  a  less  proportion  to  the 
whole  population  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  The  land 
is  not  subdivided  intp  isucb  small  farms,  and  the  profit  to  the  lessees  is 
greater  than  if  they  were  compelled  ta  lease  smaller  tracts.  But  these 
farmers  have  to  furnish  all  the  stock,  all  tlie  implfm^nts  of  husbandry, 
pay  all  the  taxes,  and  then  an  enormous  ^ent  for  the  privilege  of  cul- 
tivating the  land. 

The  people  of  Ireland  have  no  commerce,  no  manufactures.  Agri- 
culture is  their  sole  business.  The  land  is  leased  in  small  allotments, 
and  at  such  high  rates  that  nothing  but  good  health  and  good  weathcf 
will  enable  the  tenant  to  live:  the  failure  of  either  exj^ses  him  \o  star- 
vation. The  rental  of  Ireland  is  the  running  issue  which  drains  the 
life-blood  of  the  nation.  Most  of  the  land  owners  live  abroad,  and 
their  income  goes  to  pay  the  interest  on  mortgages,  or  is  spent  in  the 
dissipations  of  London,  and  Paris.  If  the  potato  crop  fails,  a  famine 
is  inevitable.  Not  because  the  land  has  not  yielded  its  increase  abun- 
dantly, but  because  every  thing  but  the  potato  goes  to  the  landholder, 
and  rent  arid  tithe  are  exacted  to  the  utmost  farthfng.  During  the  late 
horrible  famine,  the  exports  of  grain  from  Ireland  were  of  more  value 
than  all  the  contributions  of  the  charitable. 

In  France,  when  from  any  cause  there  happened  to  be  a  more  equa- 
ble distribution  of  land  than  at  other  |)eriods,  the  age  was  characte- 
rized as  the  time  of  the  gooti  Louis  Eleventh,  or  the  good  Henry 
Fourth.  The  epochs  thus  distinguished,  happen  to  be  when  the  cru- 
sades or  civil  wars  had  destroyed  and  impoverished  the  aristocracy, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  sell  their  land  to  the  rich  merchants  and  far- 
mers. In  1792,  the  constituent  assembly  abolished  all  feudal  riechts 
and  tenures.  Laws  were  passed  by  which  real  estate  was  divided 
equnlly  among  heirs,  male  and  female,  and  the  right  to  devise  if  by 
last  will  and  testaitent  denied.  The  code  Napoleon  did  not  materially 
alter  these  laws.     The  result  of  th.s  new  disttibution  of  land  and  pro- 
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perty  was  seen  throughout  France*  An  excessive  stimulus  was  every 
where  imparted  to  French  industry.  Notwithstanding  the  expense  of 
Napoleon's  wars,  France  bcurred  na  national  debt,  and  after  the 
slaughter  and  carnage  of  twenty^five  years,  she  was  more  populous  in 
1815  than  in  1790.  The  proprietors  dt  land  number  about  half  of 
the  population,  and  however  sorely  the  ouvriers  of  Paris  ^d  the  ma- 
nufacturing cities  may  suffer  for  want  of  work  and  bread,  the  rural 
population  was  never  so  well  fed,  so  well  clothed,  and  independent. 

Probably  the  most  profitable  cultivation  in  the  world  may  be  found 
on  the  baronial  estates  of  Germany;  in  Saxony,  Silesia,  Moravia,  Wir^ 
temberg,  Bohemia,  Hungary.  But  whose  is  the  profit  ?  The  baro- 
nial lord's.  For  him  the  serf  and  the  peasant  toil.  He  lives  in  luxury 
and  magnificence,  while  they  have  a  bare  subsistence.  All  tbe  surplus 
production  of  these  great  estates,  over  and  above  what  is  essential  for 
the  most  frugal  maintenance  of  the  serf  or  peasant,  is  sold  fpr  tbe  be- 
nefit of  the  great  landholder,  and  his  is  all  the  profit.  The  fine  wool 
of  the  estates  of  the  princes  Lichnowsky  and  Esterhazy  finds  its  way 
into  the  looms  of  Holland,  France,  and  England,  whilst  the  poor  pea- 
sant and  serf,  whose  labour  and  care  have  produced  the  staple  of  the 
soft  fabrics,  is  clad  in  the  coarsest  stuffs.    The  value  of  his  production 

f;oes  into  the  coffers  of  Lichnowsky  and  Esterhazy,  and  supplies  the 
unds  to  maintain  their  castles  and  palaces  in  splendour  and  magnifi- 
cence. 

An  important  inquiry  connected  with  this  subject,  is  whether  a  nation 
.of  small  proprietors  is  as  capable  of  conducting  a  defensive  war  as  a 
nation  of  large^landholders. 

During  the  middle  ages,  wheb  the  serfs  were  unarmed,  and  all  bat- 
tles were  but  contests  between  armed  horsemen,  no  military  defence  of 
the  open  country  was  possible,  and  the  only  places  of  safety  were  cas- 
tles and  fortress^,  built  with  high  Walls  and  battlements  upon  inac- 
cessible precipices.  Before  the  musket  and  pistol  equalized  the  strength 
of  men,  and  rendered  defensive  armour  useless  and  cumbersome ;  before 
the  Swiss  farmers  at  Morgarten  had  annihilated  the  splendid  cavalry 
of  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy,  it  was  thought  that  peasants  and 
labourers  could  not  make  soldiers.  From  the  days  of  Charlemagne  to 
the  French  Revolution,  was  there  ever  a  war  waged  for  the  rigbts  of 
the  people f  except  the  defensive  wars  of  the  Swiss  mountaineers? 

Was  not  the  weakness  of  Poland,  and  is  not  the  liability  of  all  Sda- 
vonian  countries  to  be  overrun  by  invasion,  owing  to  the  fact  that  tbe 
cultivators  of  the  soil  have  no  interest,  and  take  no  part  in  any  war? 
The  nobility,  too,  are  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  them  landless,  and 
poor,  hnprovidetit,  proud,  and  purchasable,  and  gold  is  as  efiicacious 
in  making  traitors  in  council  and  field,  as  Philip  found  it  in  opening 
the  gates  of  Grecian  cities. 

Who  does  not  remember  and  admire  the  unflinching  and  unconque- 
rable resistance  of  the  German  Tyrolese  to  the  French  invaders,  and 
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the  terrible  defeat  and  murderous  slaughter  with  which  they  repulsed 
every  effort  to  subdue  their  hills  and  valleys?  Allison  tcflls  us  ttmt 
thes6  men  have  hordes  as  well  as  wives. 

In  our  revolutionary* war,  the  only  portions  of  the  country  perma- 
nently occupied  by  the  British,  \^ere  the  cities,  and  the  only  cities 
held  for  any  length  of  time  were  those  surrounded  by  territory  owned 
by  large  landholders.  Howe  was  driven  from  Boston  by  a  swarm  of 
the  small  proprietors  of  New  England,  and  Burgoyne  was  surrounded 
by  farmers  from  the  east,  each  of  wh,om  brought  his  rifle  or  musket, 
with  which  be  had  been  accustomed  to  make  war  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  forest.  ' 

In  our  recent  war  with  Mexico,  who  anticipated  so  easy  a  conquest? 
Why  was  it  possible  for  six  thousand  men  to  penetrate  to  Monterey, 
and  for  twelve  thousand  to  march  through  a  populous  country  to  the 
city  of  Mexico?  May  we  not  solve  the  mystery  of  Mexican  weakness, 
and  explain  the  iacility  of  American  conquest  by  the  fact  that  the  land 
of  Mexico  is  the  property  of  a  few  great  proprietors,  whose  avarice, 
selfishness,  pride,  and  ambitipn,  are  the  bane  of  the  government,  while 
the  mass  of  the  people  is  a  lack-land,  poverty-stricken,  ignorant,  su- 
perstitious, degraded,  amalgamation  of  Indian,  Negro,  and  Spanish 
races,  whose  labour  is  perpiBtually  mortgaged  to  the  aristocratic  land- 
holders, a  legal  relation  equivalent  in  its  deoasing  tendencies  to  slavery 
dr  serfage? 

Another  question  connected  with  the  subject  is,  the  danger  which 
statesmen  have  apprehended,  that  the  usurpation  of  a  popular  dema- 
gogue could  not  be  so  well  resisted  by  a  people  among  whom  the  land 
was  minutely  divided,  as  by  a  people  among  whom  thete  was  a  class 
whose  great  wealth  and  consequent  power  could  hold  in  ch^ck,  and 
overawe  the  amHtious.  The  fact  that  every  arbtocratic  government, 
except  England,  whether  its  executive  head  was  a  consul,  an  heredi- 
tary, or  elective  king,  has  gradually  changed  into  an  unlimited  and 
unmixed  despotism,  ought  to  stagger  these  doubters,  and  put  an  end 
to  such  apprehensions. 

As  France  and  the  United  States  are  the  only  countries  in  which, 
to  abolish  all  titular  distinctions,  and  promote  the  distribution  of  land 
and  the  general  diffusion  of  property,  have  been  the  great  aims  and  ob- 
ject of  governmental  policy,  it  is  in  their  history  add  fhte  that  this 
problem  is  to  be  settled. 

The  question  was  so  ably  discussed  by  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster  in 
a  speech  delivered  as  long  ago  as  1821,  in  the  Massachusetts  con- 
vention for  altering  the  constitution,  that  we  will  quote  his  remarks, 
calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  remarkable  conjecture^  con- 
tained in  the  last  paragraph,  and  which  has  proved  to  be  a  prophecy 
fulfilled. 

**  A  most  interesting  experiment  of  the  effect  of  a  subdivision  of  pro- 
perty, on  government,  is  now  making  in  France.  It  is  understood 
that  the  law  regulating  the  transmission  of  property  in  that  country^ 
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DOW  divides  it>  real  and  personali  among  all  the  children,  equally^  bo^h 
sons  and  daughters;  and  that  there  is,  also,  a  very  great  restrain!  on 
the  power  of  making  dispositions  of  property  by  will.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  the  effect  of  this  might  prooably  be,  Bi  time,  to  break  up 
the  soil  into  such  small  subdivisions  that  the  proprietors  would  be  too 
poor  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  executive  power.  I  think  far 
otherwise.  What  is  lost  in  individual  wealth,  will  be  more  than  pained 
in  numbers,  in  intelligence,  and  in  a  sympathy  of  sentiment.  If,  in- 
deed, only  one  or  a  few  landholders  were  to  resist  the  crown,  like  the 
barons  of  England,  they  must  of  course  be  great  and  powerful  land- 
holders, with  multitudes  of  retainers,  to  promise  success.  But  if  the 
proprietors  of  a  given  extent  of  territory  are  summoned  to  resistance, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  such  resistance  would  be  less  forci* 
We,  or  less  success/uly  because  the  number  of  such  proprietors  should 
be  great.  Each  would  perceive  his  own  importance^  and  his  own  in* 
teresty  and  would  feel  thai  natural  elevation  of  character  which  the 
consciousness  of  property  inspires.  Ji  common  sentiment  would  uniie 
allf  and  numbers  would  not  only  add  strength^  but  excite  enthusiasm. 
It  is  true  that  France  possesses  a  vast  military  force  under  the  direc- 
tion of  an  hereditary  executive  government;  and  military  power,  it  is 
possible,  may  overthrow  any  government.  //  is  invain^  however ,  in 
this  period  of  the  ivorldf  to  look  for  security  against  military  power 
to  the  arm  of  the  great  landholders.  That  notion  is  derived  from  a 
state  of  things  long  since  past;  a  state  in  'which  a  feudal  baron,  with 
his  retainers,  might  stand  against  the  sovereign,  who  was  himself  but 
the  greatest  baron,  and  his  retainers.  But  at  present,  what  could  the 
richest  landbolderdoagainst  one  regiment  of  disciplined  troops?  Other 
securities,  therefore,  against  the  prevalence  of  military  power  must  be 
provided.  Happily  for  us,  we  are  not  so  situated  as  that  any  purpose 
of  national  defence  reouires,  ordinarily  and  constantly,  such  a  military 
force  as  might  seriously  endanger  our  liberties. 

"  In  respect,  however,  sir,  to  the  recent  law  of  succession  in  France, 
to  which  I  hate  alluded,  I  would,  presumptuously  perhaps,  hazard  a 
conjecture  that  if  the  government  do  not  change  the  law,  the  law,  in 
half  a  "bentury,  will  change  the  government;  and  that  this  change  will 
be,  not  in  favour  of  the  power  pf  the  crown,  as  some  European  writers 
have  supposed,  but  against  it.  Those  writers  only  reason  upon  what 
they  think  correct  general  principles  in  relation  to  this  subject.  They 
acknowledge  a  want  of  experience.  Here,  we  have  had  that  experi- 
ence; and  we  know  that  a  multitude  of  small  proprietors ^  acting  with 
intelligence^  and  that  enthusiasm  which  a  common  cause  inspires^  conr 
stitute  not  only  aformidabUf  but  an  invincible  power. ^^ 

We  will,  also,  add  a  quotation  from  St.  Pierre,  the  author  of  the 
popular  "Studies  of  Nature.**  A  law  preventing  the  "unbounded  ac- 
cumulation of  landed  property,''  since  his  day,  established  for  France, 
removes  the  cause  of  his  "  astonishment." 
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^^If  wealthy  families  were  permitted  to  purchase  the  lands  lying 
commodiously  for  them,  such  bargains  would  speedily  become  fatal  to 
the  state.  I  have  often  been  astonished  that  there  is  no  law  in  France 
to  prevent  the  unbounded  accumulation  of  landed  property.  The  Ro- 
mans had  censors,  who  limited  the  extent  of  a  man's  possession  to  se- 
ven acres,  as  being  sufficient  for  the  subsistence  of  one  family.  By 
the  word  acre  was  understood  as  much  land  as  a  yoke%f  oxen  could 
plough  in  one  day.  As  Rome  increased  in  luxury,  it  was  increased  to 
five  hundred;  but  even  this  law  was  soon  infringed,  and  the  infraction 
hurried  forward  the  rum  of  the  republic.  Conquerors  have  always 
met  with  feeble  resistance  in  countries  where  property  is  unequally  di- 
vided. Overgrown  estates  destroy  the  spirit  of  patriotism  in  those 
who  have  every  thing,  and  those  who  have  nothing." 

The  last  two  sentences  contain  a  volume  of  wisoom  for  the  citizens 
and  statesmen  of  our  country. 

All  governments  have  assumed  to  fix  and  define  the  tenure  of  land, 
to  prescribe  the  forms  of  its  transfer,  and  to  regulate  its  descent  by  in- 
heritance, and  the  effects  of  the  different  laws  of  tenure  may  be  tole- 
rably well  estimated  from  the  facts  and  illustrations  which  we  have 
presented. 

From  the  aforegoing  examination  of  this  important  subject,  it  seems 
to  follow  that  the  best  interests  pf  mankind  will  be  promoted  by  gene- 
ral laws  favouring  a  diff'usion  of  property.  We  are  not  prepared  to 
say  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  nx  any  limit  to  individusd  accumula- 
tion. But  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  wisdom  of  restricting  the  power 
of  devising  by  last  will  and  testament  within  very  narrow  limits^  and 
of  forbidding  all  devises  to  eleemosynary  institutions  and  organizations. 
Gifts,  during  life,  to  a  limited  extent,  of  land,  and  to  any  amount  of 
personal  property,  should  be  permitted.  And,  probably,  the  exemp- 
tion of  a  homestead,  of  certain  dimensions,  without  refbrenee  to  value, 
(dimension  being  certain,  and  value  variable,)  to  eveiy  family  from 
sale  upon  execution,  and  from  liability  or  incumbrance  of  any  kind, 
would  be  the  best  possible  cure  and  preventive  of  pauperism- 

A  government  organized  upon  the  representative  system,  recognising 
no  distinclions  whatever  among  its  citizens,  providing  by  wise  laws  for 
such  a  diffusion  of  property  as  would  obviate  the  evils  of  exeessive  ac- 
cumulation on  the  one  hand,  and  total  deprivation  on  the  other,  would 
probably  produce  the  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished,  the  se- 
curity of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
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THE  ANCIENT  CHEROKEE  TRADITIONS  AND 
WDEXEO  RELIGIOUS  RITES.  • 

'  (B7  JOHN  BOWAB»  PATICB,  UQ.*) 

The  variations  in  the  reBgious  system  of  the  Cherokee  appear  to 
hare  been  of  very  ancient  date;  but  to  have  consisted  in  the  objects 
more  than  in  the  outward  ceremonies  of  worship,  and  there  does  not 
appear  in  any  instance  to  have  been  adoration  paid  among  them  to 
ima^;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  asserted  that  an  idolater  of  an  image 
would  always  have  been  laughed  at  as  a  fool. 

We  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  principal  imaginations  upon  this 
subject,  into  which  the  natives  are  represented  as  having  wandered. 

Some  say  that  a  number  of  beings  were  engaged  in  creating  all 
things.  The  sun  was  made  first.  The  intention  of  the  creators  was 
to  have  people  live  always.  But  the  sun,  when  he  passed  over,  told 
them  there  was  not  land  enough,  and  that  people  haa  better  die.  At 
length,  the  daughter  of  the  sim  being  with  themy  was  bitten  by  a 
snake  ahd  died.  The  sun  on  his  return  inquired  for  her,  and  was  told 
that  she  was  dead.  He  then  consented  that  people  might  live  always, 
and  told  them  to  take  two  l)Oxes  and  go  where  her  spirit  was,  and 
bring  it  back  to  her  body,  charging  them,  that  when  they  had  got  her 
spirit  they  must  not  open  the  l^x  till  thev  arrived  at  the  place 
where  the  body  was.  They  did  so,  but  just  before  they  arrived,  they 
concluded  to  open  the  box  so  as  to  look  m  and  see  her,  and  then  shut 
it  again;  but  while  doing  this,  the  spirit  escaped,  and  then  the  fate  of 
all  men  was  decided  that  they  must  die.f 

It  is  also  stated  that  anciently  the  Cherokee  supposed  a  number  of  be- 
ings, more  than  two,  some  have  conjectured  three,  came  down  and  made 
the  world.  They  then  attempted  to  make  a  man  and  woman  of  two 
rocks.  They  fashioned  them,  but  while  attempting  to  make  them  live, 
another  being  came  and  spoiled  their  work  so  that  they  could  not  suc- 
ceed. They  then  made  a  man  and  a  woman  of  red  clav,  and  being  made 
of  clay,  they  were  mdrtal ;  but  had  they  been  made  of'^rock,  they  would 
have  lived  for  ever.  Others,  however,  ascribed  their  mortality  to 
another  cause.  Soon  after  the  creation,  it  is  said,  one  of  the  family 
was  bitten  by  a  serpent  and  died.  All  possible  means  were  used  to 
bring  back  his  life,  but  in  vam.    Being  overcome  in  this  first  instance, 

("  We  bave  been  kindly  farnished  with  these  very  carioas  traditions  gleaned  by 
the  learned  author  during  his  residence  in  the  Cherokee  country,  where  he  had  the 
best  opportunity  of  learning  the  history  of  the  early  faith,  superstitions,  and  customs 
of  these  Indians.  Mr.  Payne  contemplates  furnishing,  at  no  distant  day,  a  work 
whic^  he  has  commenced  on  this  subject,  embracing  an  account  of  ancient  festirals, 
rites,  and  religious  theories,  which  must  prove  highly  interesting  and  valuable.) 

fYv,  wi,  yo,  ku. 
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the  whole  race  were  doomed  to  follow,  not  only  to  death,  hut  to  eter- 
nal misery.  These  beings  having  created  the  earth,  the  man  and  wo- 
man, then  made  the  sun  and  moon,  and  constituted  them  gods,  to  have 
the  entire  control  and  management  of  every  thing  then  made,  and  pro- 
ceed in  the  work  till  the  creation  was  complete.  These  beings  having 
employed  sevlen  days  in  their  work,  returned  to  their  own  place  above, 
and  paid  no  farther  attention  to  the  earth  they  had  created*  Of  their 
place  above,  no  one  has  any  knowledge  but  themselves. 

It  was  by  others  declared  that  the  supreme  creators  having  in  seven 
days  created  the  sun  and  moon,  and  given  form  to  the  earth,  returned 
to  their  own  abode  on  high,— a  place  known  only  to  themselves, — 
where  thev  remain  m  entire  rest — leavmg  the  sun  and  moon  to  fimsh 
and  rule  the  world,  about  which  they  gave  themselves  no  further  con- 
cern. Hence^  whenever  the  believers  m  this  system  offer  a  prayer  to 
their  creator,  they  mean  by  the  creator  'either  the  sun  or  moon.  As 
to  which  oi  these  two  was  supreme,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  wide 
difference  of  opinion.  In  some  of  their  ancient  prayets  they  speak  of 
the  sun  as  a  male,  and  consider,  of  course,  the  moon  as  a  female.  la 
others,  however,  they  invoke  the  sun  as  the  female,  and  the  moon  as 
the  male;  because,  as  they  say,  the  moon  is  vigilant  and  travels  at 
night.  But  both  sun  and  moon,  as  we  have  before  said,  are  addressed 
as  the  creator.  A  prayer  to  the  moon  as  the  creator,  will  be  found 
in  a  f|iture  page  among  the  ceremonies  in  conjuring  against  a  drought, 
where  he  (the  moon)  is  supplicated  ta  cast  certain  beads  around  the 
neck  of  his  wife,  the  sun,  and  darken  her  face,  that  clouds  may  come 
from  the  mountains.  While,  in  one  of  the  most  ancient  prayers,  to  be 
repeated  early  in  the  morning,  when  going  to  the  water,  the  sun — de- 
signated under  the  title  of  creator — is  implored  to  grant  them  a  long 
and  blissful  life  here,  as  their  only  place  of  happiness;  and  in  many  in- 
stances a  request  is  added  to  this  creator  to  take  their  spirit  and  bear 
it  with  him  until  he  has  ascended  to  the  meridian,  that  is,  until  noon, 
and  then  restore  it  io  them.  The  same  prayer,  with  the  exception  of 
the  last  clause,  was  also  repeated  at  night.  The  expression,  a,  key  yv, 
f^9  g^9 — ^jgtm,  n€,  /v,  nv,  A»,  sun,  my  creator,  is  also  often  found 
among  their  ancient  prayers;  as  we  have  elsewhere  mentioned  con- 
cerning the  supplication  for  assistance  in  obtaining  the  love  of  a  de- 
sired female;  and  indeed  it  is  plain  that  the  sun  was  generally  consi- 
dered superior  in  their  devotions.  To  him  they  first  appealed  to  give 
efficacy  to  the  roots  and  herbs  they  sought  for  medicine.  If,  however, 
the  plants  failed  to  cure,  they  considered  the  moon — not  the  sun — as 
having  caused  the  sickness,  and  so  turned  -for  succour  to  the  moon. 
Nevertheless,  at  every  new  moon,  as  will  be  found  in  our  notices  upon 
that  subject,  they  paid  special  homage  to  the  moon,  entreating  him,  as 
they  then  expressed  themselves,  to  take  care  of  them  during  his  term. 

Besides  the  sun  and  moon,  they  had  many  inferior  deities ;  but  the 
sun  and  moon  were  considered  as  supreme  over  the  lower  creation, 
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and  all  the  rest  as  having  been  made  by  them,  subject  to  tbeir  direo- 
tion^  and  employed  in  their  service.  To  each  special  duties  were  pre- 
scribed. 

The  most  active  and  efficient  agent  appointed  by  the  sun  and  moon 
to  take  care  of  mankind,  was  supposed  to  be  fire ;  when,  therefore,  any 
special  fkvour  was  needed,  it  was  made  known  to  fire,  accompanied  by 
an  offering.  It  was  considered  as  the  intermediate  being  nearest  to 
the  sun,  and  received  the  same  sort  of  homage  from  the  Cherokee  as 
the  same  element  did  from  the  eastern  magi.  This  was  extended  to 
smoke.  Smoke  was  deemed  fire's  messenger,  always  in  read'mess  to 
convey  the  petition  on  high.  A  child,  immediately  after  birth,  was 
sometimes  waved  over  fire.  Children  woul  ^  be  brought  before  fire, 
and  its  guardian  care  entreated  for  them.  Hunters,  also,  would  wave 
their  moccasins  and  leggings  over  fire  to  secure  protection  from  snakes; 
and  it  was  a  custom,  in  very  remote  times,  for  the  same  reason,  to  pat 
chickens,  as  soon  as  hatched,  into  a  kind  of  open  basket  and  wave  thena 
over  fire. 

There  are  old  Cherokee  who  consider  fire  as  having  first  descended 
direct  from  above.  Others  pretend  that  after  crossing  the  wide  wa- 
ters, they  sent  back  for  it  to  the  man  of  fire,  from  whom  a  little  was 
conveyed  over  by  a  spider  wrapped  in  her  web.  It  was  thenceforth, 
they  say,  kept  in  their  original  national  heptagon,  or  rather  in  a  hole 
or  cave  dug  under  it ;  but  this  edifice  being  captured  by  enemies  and  de- 
stroyed, the  fire  was  lost;  although  many  suppose  it  only  sunk  deeper  in 
the  ground  to  avoid  unhallowed  eyes,  and  still  exbts  there.  Since  its 
disappearance,  new  fire  has  always  been  made  at  particular  times,  and 
with  various  ceremonies,  which  are  mentioned  unaer  their  appropriate 
heads  elsewhere,  and  are  continued  to  the  present  hour. 

It  is  also  stated  among  the  older  Cherotee  that  the  creator, — sup- 
posed in  this  case  to  mean  Te,  Ao,  waah^ — who  supervises  the  affairs 
of  the  universe,  and  whose  abode  is  in  the  centre  of  the  sky  immedi- 
ately over  head,  in  the  beginning  directed  certain  lines  to  points  upon 
the  earth,  which  white  men  express  by  the  words  north,  south,  east, 
and  west.  To  each  of  these  respective  points  he  sent  newly  created 
beings  of  a  different  colour.  In  the  north  was  placed  the  blue  man ; 
in  the  west,  the  region  which  is  called  the  region  of  the  setting  sun, 
the  black  man  was  placed,  who  is  called  Eu>e,  kah^  waisk^  A^e, — ^the 
fearless;  and  to  the  south  was  sent  the  white  man,  the  man  of  purity 
and  peace, — but  the  first,  and  the  original  of  all,  was  the  red  man ;  he 
was  placed  in  the  east,  (supposed  to  signify  the  sun.)  These  first 
four  beings  are  now  existing  on  high  as  the  vicegerents  of  the  great 
supreme,  and  the  mediators  between  him  and  their  posterity,  of  whom 
the  red  man  (the  sun)  was  the  first  created.  To  these  four  beings  is  power 
now  given  over  the  world,  as  agents  of  the  great  being  of  all.  To 
each  one  of  them  our  first  supplications  are  to  i)e  addres^  in  regular 
succession.    Whatever  is  addressed  to  the  black  man^  the  fearless,  will 
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forthwith  be  attended  to;  and  for  all  that  relates  to  goodness,  the 
white  man  is  to  be  invoked ;  but  over  all  of  them  the  creator  reigus  su- 
preme,  enthroned  above  in  the  centre  of  these  four  points.  His  eye  at 
once  beholds  ihetd  and  us.  He  knows  every  thing  which  each  and  all 
in  this  world  can  do  or  thiik;  and  he  best  knows  what  may  for  each 
be  best.  To  him,  after  fitst  invoking  the  man  of  the  east,  (the  sun,) 
and  the  man  of  the  north,  and  the  man  of  the  west,  and  the  man  of  the 
south,  to  him,  the  greatest  and  the  head  of  all,  must  be  offered  up  our 
final,  and  the  most  fervent  bf  our  prayers.* 

The  beginning  of  one  of  these  prayers  was  with  much  difficulty 
dravm  by  the  writer  of  these  pages  from  one  of  the  most  aged  and  in- 
telligent of  the  Cherokee,  who  is  since  dead.  He  was  in  the  habit  of 
using  it  himself,  and  regarded  it  with  special  veneration.  Of  course  it 
is  impossible  to  render  it  literally  into  English;  but  where  it  has  be- 
come necessary  to  convey  the  meaning  by  paraphrase,  it  has  been  done 
afler  conscientious  study  and  consultation  with  natives  well  versed  in 
our  tongue.  Brief  as  the  passage  is,  it  contains,  in  the  oiiginal,  soioe 
words  of  the  ''old  language,''  which  we  have  already  referred  to,  and 
which  words  are  now  grown  obsolete.  Among  them,  not  the  least 
remarkable  is  "Ho,  yannah,"  with  which  it  commences.  The  sappli-. 
cant  ascended  by  himself,  at  sunrise,  to  the  top  of  a  high  mountain^ 
and  there  began  a  long  invocation,  as  follows: 

"  Hbyannah  to  thee,  oh,  almighty  6ne!  Hear  my  prayer;  the  prayer 
of  him  who  is  of  the  acorn  (by  another  interpreted  holly)  clan!  I 
have  purified  my  feet  from  the  dust  of  the  earth  on  which  I  am  a 
dweller,  until  they  are  white  enough  to  bear  me  to  the  high  places, 
even  above  the  tree  tops,  where  I  may  commune  with  thee  undisturbed 
by  aught  which  can  interrupt  my  attention ;  for  there,  minds  encounter 
no  ob^ruction  from  the  things  of  the  world,  but  can  look  straight  at 
thee,  and  behold  thee  clearly.  Shake  not  from  thee  our  minds,  oh, 
almighty  one!  odrs  of  the  seven  clans  of  the  red  clayv  Thou  hast 
already  driven  off  from  him  who  now  supplicates  before  thy  throne 
the  power  of  the  evil  bewilderer  of  slumbering  hearts;  and  in  sodoin^, 
for  mine  thou  hast  shown  love.  Continue  that  guardian  love,  ohj  al- 
mighty one!  and  suffer  not  my  heart  to  fall  away  from  its  devoted- 
ness  to  thee!*' 

In  the  foregoing,  something  of  the  sun  worship,  as  stated  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  section,  woula  seem  ta  be  traceable;  but  with  modifi- 
cations. Here,  for  example,  the  supreme  intelligence  still  directly  su- 
pervises human  affairs,  which  is  not  supposed  in  the  earlier  form.  The 
other  beings  who  share  with  the  red  man  (the  sun)  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  earth,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  explain.  It  is  found, 
however,  and  especially  of  late  years,  that  almost  every  one  of  those 
in  the  nation  who  bears  the  name  of  cbnjurer,  forms  his  own  mytholo- 
gy, and  falsifies  the  earlier.    Thus  it  happens  that  the  four  beings  just 

*  SieJt,  akf  iaw,  «A,  through  two  interpreters,  to  the  author. 
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invoked  as  men,  are  sometimes  prayed  to  as  four  dogs, — the  great 
Uack  dog  of  the  west,  and  so  on. 

Various  other  fiintastical  imaginations  &re  found  among  the  Chero- 
kee; from  which  we  proceed  to  select  those  which  appear  to  be  the 
least  recent. 

A  female,  for  example,  is  held  in  q^ecial  honour,  and  identified  with 
Indian  com  or  maize.  Most  of  the  all  night  dances  refer  in  some  way 
to  her,  as  did  some  of  the  ceremonies  in  the  green  com  festival.  A 
legend  in  relation  to  her  will  be  given  in  another  place.  A  fi^male 
csdled  ''the  woman  of  the  east,'^  is  also  motioned  wHh  mndi  reve- 
rence^ Allusion  will  be  found  to  her  in  an  appropriate  part  of  our 
proposed  work. 

Thunder  was  adorad;  or  rather  fliunders,  for  there  was  supposed  to 
be  many,  stationed,  or  dwelling,  in  different  places,  each  charged  with 
a  specific  duty.  A  very  exemplary  Cherokee^  after  having  fasted  se- 
ven days,  it  is  said,  went  to  the  top  of  a  stupendously  high  mountain 
while  it  was  thundering,  and  there  saw  the  bdoigs  whence  the  thun- 
der came.* 

They  paid  a  sort  of  veneration  to  the  morning  star  also;  but  rath^ 
as  an  object  of  foar.  They  say  thai  long  ago  a  very  wicked  conjurer 
committed  murders  by  withcraft.  The  Cherokee  combined  to  slay 
him.  Hearing  of  their  purpose,  the  conjurer  gathered  his  shining  in- 
struments of  mischief,  and  flew  upward  to  a  certain  height,  where, 
pausing.  His  apparatus  made  him  seem  a  star.  He  then  became  fixed 
to  his  position  in  the  sky,  and  is  prayed  to,  and  assists  all  who  desire 
to  kill  others  by  witchcraft;  or  bewitches  any  proposed  victim,  and 
does  the  killing  for  the  applicant  himself. 

The  cluster,  usually  termed  the  seven  stars,  was  regarded  with  pe- 
culiar reverence.  We  have  not  met  with  any  prayers  addressed  to  it, 
but  there  is  a  wild  legend  of  its  having  sprung  from  a  family  of  eight 
boys,  brothers,  who  were  wont  to  steal  into  the  town  council  house 
ana  beat  th6  drum  which  was  kept  there  for  public  solemnities.  Some 
of  the  elders  of  the  tribe  reproving  them,  they  took  offence,  and  seizing 
the  drum,  darted  upward  with  it,  beating  it  in  defiance  as  they  as- 
cended. On  the  way,  however,  one  of  them  came  down  with  a  fall  so 
hard  that  his  head  struck  deep  into  the  ground.  He  was  transformed 
into  a  cedar.  T))e  tree  is  to  stand  for  ever.  It  has  the  peculiar  pro- 
perty that  whenever  bruised  or  cut,  it  bleeds  like  a  human  being.  The 
rest  of  the  seven  brothers  mounted  as  high  as  they  desired,  and  then 
became  seven  stars.  This  narrative  is,  no  doubt,  allegorical,  but  no 
due  can  be  found  td  its  signification  now.    - 

There  are  many  other  celestial  objects  denominated  ancients,  and 
varying  in  figure,  colour,  and  office.  They  are  said  to  be  stationed  in 
different  parts  of  the  firmament,  and  prayers  are  frequently  directed  to 
them.  May  not  &ese  have  been  at  first  distmguished  persons,  whom 
after  death  the  people  deified? 

*  The  tame  worship  alto  exitted  in  Pera. 
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Certain  birds  and  creeping  things  also  reoeired  homage;  bnt  only  as 
intermediators,  never  as  objects  of  direct  power  or  worship. 
.  A  curious  account  of  a  very  remarkable  crystal,*  or  divining  stone, 
used  in  ancient  times  by  the  Cherokee,  is  given  in  the  introduction  to 
the  chapter  on  festivals.  The  author  remarks:  ^  We  have  thought  it 
oonvettient  that  it  should  be  preceded  by  some  particulars  regarding  a 
sort  of  talisman  which  was  uniformly  emjdoyea  on  all  solemn  occa- 
sions, and  for  which  no  title  more  significant  occurs  taus  than  that  of 
the  divining  crystal.  Under  this  name,  therefore,  we  pr^^ose  to  relate 
all  that  we  have  gathered  upon  the  subject." 

The  divining  crystal  formed  a  very  essential  part  of  the  apparatus  of 
the  anci^it  Cherokee  priest;  and  though  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
always  a  portion  of  his  dress,  it  was  indispensable  to  his  vocation. 
The  Cherokee  name  for  it  was  OoA,t  litngy  sah  tah,  which  signifies, 
Light  that  pierces  through^  as  through  a  glass.  Light,  simply,  is  /, 
ka^ka,  ti;  but  OoA,  lung^si^h,  tah,  is  more  significant,  ^nd  implie3 
both  a  light  piercing  quite  through  what  it  falls  upon,  and  a  light  con- 
veying through  the  substance  of  which  it  i^  composed  instruction  to 
thie  observer.  So  sacred  was  this  stone,  that  it  was  death  for  any  one 
who  had  not  been  sanctified  and  initiated  for  the  purpose,  to  touch  it. 
The  priest  would  sometimes  wear  it  on  his  breast  suspended  by  a  string, 
but  always  hidden  from  view, — the  Oole,  stopl,  eeA,  at  the  J^A,  tawh, 
kunghf  nah, — that  is,  propitiation,  or  cementation  festival,  as  will  be 
seen  in  a  future  page,  and  the  ddska,  yu,  gu,  stij  qua,  or  great  warrior 
alone  excepted.  The  latter  hung  it  by  a  string  round  his  neck, 
wrapped  in  a  weasel  skin,  dressed  entire.  If  the  warrior  was  killed  in 
battle,  it  was  the  first  aim  of  his  own  warriors  to  snatch  the  crystal 
from  his  bosom  and  guard  it  reverently;  but  it  was  the  first  object  of 
the  foe  to  wrench  it  away  and  crush  it  between  two  stones.  All  who 
earried  the  talisman,  the  great  warrior,  as  we  have  before  said,  only 
excepted,  concealed  even  the  knowledge  of  the  place  about  them  where 
it  was  worn.  Such  as  were  not  borne  about  the  person  of  a  priest, 
were  treasured  up  in  a  holy  box  or  ark,  or  carefully  folded  in  seven 
deers'  skins. 

Accounts  are  given  of  five  different  sizes  of  this  talisman.  It  was 
in  shape  a  hexagon,  and  composed  of  crystalline  (quartz;  but  many 
persons  fancy  that  this  was  only  a  substitute  for  diamond,  which,  in 
the  earlier  times  is  said  to  have  been  its  material.  How  the  supposed 
magical  properties  were  imparted  to  it  is  not  explained ;  we  only  know 
that  each  priest  was  possessed  of  one,  and  that  all  sizes  were  consulted 
with  equal  confidence,  and  held  in  equal  honour. 

The  larger  of  these  crystals  was  used  for  divining  the  results  of  war. 
The  ceremonies  on  those  occasions  will  be  described  under  their  appro- 
priate heads. 

'  ■  • 

•  Similar  crystals  wer6  sacred  among  the  Australians. — See  Gray's  Australia, 
Vol.  II. 

t  The  first  syllable  pronoapted  like  the  Ao  in  the  word  who. 
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The  crystals  used  by  ciiril  priests  were  of  a  size  smaller  than  the 
one  employed  in  divinations  regarding  wan  The  former  were  devoted 
to  ascertaining  whether  sickness  was  to  be  apprehended  either  by  an 
individual,  or  fami|y»  or  town.  When  sought  for  that  purpose,  a  sa- 
crifice was  first  offered.  ThL^  being  over,  the  stone  was  so  set  either 
upon  seven  deerd'  skins  folded,  or  oti  a  post  covered  with  fawn  skin, 
or  in  some  crevi(*e  of  a  house,  as  to  catch  the  first  rays  of  the  morning 
sun..  If  the  omen  were  favourable,  a  bright  and  unclouded  blaze 
would  appear  in  the  stone;  but  if  unpropitious,  the  stone  would  look 
blue  and  smoky,  and  just  as  many  would  die  as  appeared  lying  in  its 
right  side.  The  crystal  was  consulted  for  the  same  purpose  by  the 
people^in  large  bodies,  on  certain  occasions.  For  example,  on  the 
great  moon,  as  it  is  called;  that  is,  the  first  autumnal  moon,  at  whidi 
the  ancient  Cherokee  commenced  their  civil  year.  This  time  being 
come,  before  sunrise  in  the  morning:,  the  priest  of  each  town  would 
gather  all  the  men,  women,  and  childr^  of  the  place  into  one  building, 
and  seating  them  in  rows  with  their  faces  turned  towards  the  east, 
woulil  o|)en  a  crack  in  that  side  of  the  place,  and  so  set  his  divining 
crystal  there  as  to  catch  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun.  Receding  about 
four  feet,  with  his  eyes  ri vetted  on  the  stone,  and  his  face  turned  to- 
wards the  sun,  he  would  make  a  prayer.  As  he  would  pray,  it  is  as- 
serted that  the  crystal  became  brighter  and  brighter,  till  a  brightness 
as  dazzling  as  that  from  a  mirror  with  the  glare  of  oridday  full  upon  it, 
would  first  strike  the  under  side  of  the  root,  and  then  moving  back  and 
forth,  and  then  descending  lower  and  lower;  it  would  at  length  glance 
towards  the  people  as  they  sat.  Over  such  as  were  to  die  before  the 
return  of  another  quarterly  new  moon,  the  light  would  pass  .without 
the  Ifast  illumination  of  their  persons.     Credible  witnesses  of  this  su- 

Eerstition  aver  that  they  have  actually  known  instances  wherein  this 
Tightness  has  failed  to  rest  on  those  it  passed  among,  who  have  all 
died  before  the  termination  of  the  following  three  months.  During  the^e 
ceremonies,  the  priest  never  touches  the  crystal;  he  simply  stands  by 
and  repeats  his  prayers. 

The  crystal  used  for  recovering  things  lost  or  stolen,  was  less  than 
either  of  the  former.  After  setting  the  talisman  in  the  sun,  and  praying 
for  instruction,  the  priestwould  see  the  object  in  it,  together  with  thethief 

That  employed  in  reference  to  hunting  was  of  a  still  lesser  size. 
After  an  appropriate  prayer,  and  an  advantageous  adjustment  of  the 
crystal  in  the  morning  sunlight,if  a  buck  were  to  be  killed,  it  would  be 
seen  ;n  the  stone;  if  a  doe,  a  tinge  of  blood  would  appear;  but  if  no- 
thing, there  would  be  no  change.  When  used  during  the  actual  chase, 
it  would  be  fixed  on  a  stool  at  the~river  bank,  covered  with  seven  folded 
deer  skins;  and  success  was  inferred  from  the  appearance  in  it  of  a 
multitude  of  deers*  horr\s;  or  failure  from  that  of  few  or  none. 

The  smallest  crystal  of  the  five  was  employed  to  ascertain  the  length 
of  life.  If  the  inquirer  was  to  attain  old  age,  a  figure  would  be  seen 
in  it  with  gray  hair  and  a  long  white  beard. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  NEW  YORK. 

BT  HON.  B.  F.  BUTI*BR. 

The  change  from  one  system  of  social  economy  to  another  is 
often  accoroplished  by  convulsions  as  great  as  those  i^hich  mark  the 
first  transition  from  qhaotic  confusioa  to  a  state  of  established  order. 
We  are  apt  to  expect  some  decay  in  prevailing  forces,  some  dissolution 
of  existing  restraints,  before  those  that  are  destined  to  succeed  them 
can  assume  vitality  and  vigour;  between  the  la  w^  that  have  just  expired 
and  those  that  have  just  been  created,  an  interval  without  law;  a  pause 
to  coinmeinorate  the  passage  from  the  one  era  to  the  other,  by  iis  in* 
dependence  of  both;  a  period  of  disorganization  unchecked  by  past 
l^islation  or  present  authority ;  a  crisis  of  abuse  which  previous  wrongs 
could  scarcely  justify,  and  subsequent  reforms  hardly  atone  for.  But 
the  <^hange  which  we  are  now  contemplating  has  been  accompanied  by 
no  such  disastrous  effects.  It  has  proceeded  with  much  of  the  physi- 
cal stillness  and  something  of  the  moral  grandeur  which  attend  the 
great  proiiesses  of  nature.  Demanded  by  the  exigencies  of  a  free  peo- 
ple: controlled  by  their  active  will;  established  by  their  deliberate 
sanction;  whatever  may  be  our  individual  opinions  as  to  its  present 
value  or  possible  results,  it  is  a  fresh  illustration  of  the  force  and  dig- 
nity of  republican  institutions.  It  teaches,  with  a  new  emphasis  of 
cheering  encouragement  and  significant  warning,  the  great  lessons  of 
American  freedom— chnnge  without  violence;  progress  without  dis- 
order; revolution  without  anarchy. 

As  we  look  more  closely  at  the  new  edifice,  and  its  various  parts, 
we  are  instinctively  led  to  compare  it  with  that  in  whose  place  it 
stands.  Nor  are  we  content  thus  to  limit  our  examination.  We  would 
visit  the  original  foundation;  trace  the  history  of  the  successive  supers 
structures;  and  note  the  times  and  the  persons,  when  and  by  whom, 
the  corner  stones  were  laid^  and  the  several  fabrics  erected  or  demo- 
lished, altered  or  renewed.  We  would  mark  the  form  and  style  of 
each,  and  make  some  attempt  to  ascertain  its  value,  and  to  determine 
the  merits  of  its  authors. 

Aside  from  the  pleasure  which  a  liberal  curiosity  may  derive  from 
these  inquiries,  they  answer  one  of  the  highest  ends  of  historical  re- 
search. The  organic  laws  of  a' community,  and  the  changes  which 
from  time  to  time  are  made  in  them,  are  the  'rao^t  authentic  proofs  of 
its  civilization  —the  most  instructive  monuments  of  its  progress.  ♦  •  * 
^  At  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  struggle,  the  wants  and 
impulses  of  the  times  brought  into  existence,  in  this  colony  as  weU  as 
in  the  others,  governments  by  congresses  and  committees,  informal 
and  temporary,  in  character  and  <Iuration.    As  the  conflict  went  on. 
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and  the  hope  of  reconciliation  with  the  )6ng  and  parliament  declined, 
the  patriots  and  sages  who,  at  first,  thought  only  of  defending  their 
natural  and  chartered  liberties,  were  forc^  to  contemplate  the  pros- 
pect of  a  final  separation,  and  to  provide  for  the  ground  of  absolute 
independence.  Accordingly,  on  the  15th  o£  May,  1776,  a  resolution 
was  passed  by  the  Continental  Congress,  then  sitting  at  Philadelphia, 
by  which  it  was  recommended  to  the  respective  assemblies  and  conven- 
tions of  the  United  Colonies,  where  no  government  sufficient  to  the 
exigencies  of  their  affairs  had  been  estabfished,  to  adopt  such  govern- 
ment as  should,  in  the  opinion  of  the  representatives  of  the  people, ''  best 
conduce  to  the  happiness  and  safety  of  their  constituents  m  particular, 
and  America  in  general/* 

Of  the  thirteen  original  colonics,  all,  except  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island,  pursued  the  course  thus  recommended.  The  charters  of  these 
two  colonies  reserved  to  the  crown  no  control  over  the  acts  of  internal 
policy  emanating  from  the  colonial  legislative  bodies,  nor  even  any  share 
m  the  executive  power;  the  acts  of  the  former  did  not  require  the  royal 
sanction,  and  the  latter  was  chosen  by  the  colonists  themselres;  no- 
thing, therefore,  was  necessary  to  their  convenient  action  as  states,  but 
the  casting  off  of  their  dependence  on  Great  Britain. 

The  constitution  of  Virginia,  which  was  the  first  in  the  order  of 
time,  was  adopted  on  the  1 2th  of  June,  1776.  New  Jersey,  Maryland, 
and  North  Carolina,  following  her  example,  completed  their  constitu- 
tions during  the  same  year.  The  constitution  oi  New  York  was  the 
fifth  m  the  series;  having  been  finally  adopted  on  the  20th  of  AprD, 
1777. 

The  Provincial  Congress  of  New  York,  elected  in  April,  1776,  as- 
sembled in  the  city  of  New  York,  a  few  days  after  the  passage  of  the 
resolution  of  the  Continental  Congress,  mentioned  above. 

They  proceeded,  without  delay,  to  consider  this  resolution.  It  was 
fully  discussed,  and  on  its  true  grounds.  It  was  treated  as  involving, 
substantially,  the  question  of  innepehdence.  Gouvemeur  Morris,  then 
a  delegate  for  the  county  of  Westchester,  appears,  though  one  of  the 
youngest  members,  to  have  taken  a  leading  part  in  this  debate;  and, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  extracts  from  his  speech,  in  the  work  of  Mr. 
Sparks,  he  strongfy  argued  the  duty  and  necessity  of  abandoning,  for 
ever,  the  phantom  of  reconciliation,  and  of  seeking  peace,  liberty,  and 
security  by  a  new  and  independent  movement.  Being,  however,  of 
opinion,  that  the  Congress  had  not  the  power  to  enter  on  the  plan  of  a 
new  government,  he  proposed  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed, 
to  draw  up  a  notice  to  the  people,  recommending  the  election  of  dele- 
gates, for  the  express  purpose  of  assembling  and  forming  a  new  go- 
vernment. Other  members  thought,  and  of  this  opinion  was  a  majo- 
rity of  the  house,  that  the  subject  should  be  referred  to  a  committee, 
to  consider  and  report  thereon ;  and  a  resolution  to  this  effect  was  ac- 
cordingly adopted.    The  committee,  on  the  27th  of  May,  reported, 
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that  the  right  Qf  framing  or  new-modelling  civil  goyernroent  belonged 
to  the  people;  and  that  as  doubts  existed  of  the  authority  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress  to  form  a  new  government,  the  people  should  be 
called  together  to  expres8^  their  seatiments  on  the  subject^  by  the  usual 
mode  of  election*  - 

This  report  is  worthy  of  special  notice,  as  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  exphcit  expositions  of  the  doctrine  of  the  popular  sovereignty 
put  forth  in  this  states  It  was  approved  by  the  Congress;  and  on  the 
3 1st  of  May,  this  body  passed  a  series  of  resolutions  prepared  by  Mr. 
Jay,  calling  on  the  people  of  the  several  pounties  to  ^lect  deputies  to 
a  new  Congress,  with  power  to  establish  a  form  of  governdient. 

The  general  movement  towards  independence,  was  now  proceeding 
with  such  strength  and  swiftness,  that  before  the  sense  of  the  people 
of  New  York  coujd  be  taken,  the  Provincial  Congress  was  obliged  to 
anticipate,  in  some  degree,  the  action  it  had  invitisd. 

The  convention  of  V  irginia  had  passed  a  resolution  on  the  22d  of 
May,  instructmg  the  representatives  of  Virginia  in  the  ContineAtal 
Congress,  to  bring  forward  and  sustain  a  proposition  for  declaring  the 
United  Colonies /ree  and  independent  states. 

On  the  7th  of  Jqne,  the  delegates  from  Virginia  made  such  a  mo- 
tion, which  was  discussed  on  the  8th  and  10th.  As  it  then  appeared, 
^to  use  the  language  of  Mr.  Jefferson,^  ^'that  the  Colonies  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey, ^Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland,  were  not 
matured  for  falling  from  the  parent  steiti,  but  they  were  fast  advancing 
to  that  state;  it  was  thought  most  prudent  to  wait  awhile  for  them, 
and  to  postpone  the  final  decision  to  the  first  of  July,  but  that  this 
might  occasion  as  little  delay  as  possible,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  prepare  a  Declaration  of  Independence." 

This  committee  reported  on  the  28th  of  June;  and,  as  is  well  known 
to  every  American,  the  immortal  declaration  was  adopted  on  the  4th 
of  July. 

In  the  mean  time,  delegates  had  been  elected  in  the  several  counties 
of  this  state,  who  were  to  meet  in  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  8th 
of  July.  Before  that  day,  Sir  William  Howe  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook 
with  a  British  fleet  and  army ;  and  the  city  of  New  York,  which  had 
for  some  time  been  occupied  by  Washington  and  the  American  troops, 
became  the  immediate  centre  of  the  great  military  operations  about  to 
ensue.  The  new  Congress,  unable  to  assemble  in  the  city,  came  to- 
gether at  White  Plains,  and  at  the  moment  of  its  meeting,  received 
official  notice  of  the  decisive  step  which  had  been  taken  at  Philadelphia. 
Its  first  acts  (July  9th)  were  to  pass,  by  unanimous  vote,  a  resolution 
approving:  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  to  order  its  publication 
throughout  the  State.  It  then  changed  its  title  from  that  of  the 
Provincial  Congress  of  the  Colony  of  New  York,"  to  that  of  the 
Convention  of  the  representatives  of  the  state  of  New  York;" 
and  in  view  of  the  new  exigencres  pressing  upon  the  country,  immedi- 
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ately  took  measures  for  relieving  the  city,  atid  for  raaintainiDg,  l^ 
military  power  and  by  all  the  influence  it  could  exert,  the  cause  of  l^* 
berty  and  independence. 

These  duties  compelled  the  convention  to  defer  its  entrance  on  the 
special  labour  for  which  it  had  assembled,  until  the  1st  of  August,  when 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  and  report  a  constitution. 
J6HN  Jat  was  the  chairman  of  this  committee;  and  the  duty  of  pre- 
paring the  draft  appears  to  have  been  assigned  to  biro,  fiut  he  was 
also  chairman  of  the  committee  of  safety  appointed  by  the  convention, 
and  with  his  associates  in  both  bodies,  was  engaged  day  and  night  in 
the  toils  and  cares  of  that  most  perilous  conjuncture; 

The  convention,  acting  sometimes  in  this  character,  and  sometimes 
as  a  general  committee  of  safety,  watching  the  progress  of  military 
events,  and  migrating  from  place  to  place,  sat,<  successively,  at  White 
Plains,  Haerlem,  Fishkil],  and  finally,  from  February,  1777,  to  May 
in  that  year,  at  Kingston.  While  at  Fishkill,  the  members  supplied 
thjemselves  with  arms  and  ammunition  for  their  defence  in  case  the 
British  or  their  arnoed  adherents,  oi  whoip  there  were  many,  should  as- 
sail them  in  their  retreat.  Like  the  high*souled  Hebrew  leader  and 
his  brave  companion^,  these  equally  fearless  builders  ''had  every  one 
hb -sword  girded  by  his  sicfe,  and  so  builded.^' 

On  the  13th  of  March,  1777,  the  committee  reported  the  draft  of  a 
constitution,  which,  on  the  20th  of  April,  1777^  was  adopted  by  the 
convention.  Though  more  than  a  month  intervened  between  the  re* 
port  and  the  final  vote,  the  convention  was  compelled  to  give  to  the 
subject  a  very  hurried  consideration.  Mr.  Jay^  the  chief  author  of  the 
draft,  ascribes  to  this  circumstance  the  striking  out  of  some  provisions 
which  he  regarded  as  important,  and  the  insertion  of  others  which  be 
deemed  objectionable. 

The  constitution,  as  finally  adopted  by  the  convention,  bears,  on  its 
face,  many  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  traits  of  its  principal  author. 
It  begins  with  a  preamble  in  which  are  set  forth  in  explicit  terms,  the 
causes  whicli  demanded  the  erection  of  a  new  government;  the  several 
steps  taken  for  the  purpose,  under  the  sanction  of  the  continental  Con- 
gress, by  the  people  of  New  York;  and  the  authority  of  the  conveo- 
tion  to  represent  them  in  this  solemn  and  momentous  work.  Among 
other  things,  it  recites  at  large  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
the  unanimous  resolution  of  the  convention  of  the  9th  of  July,  1776, 
approving  the  declaration  and  pledging  the  colony  to  its  support.  As 
a  consequence  of  this  measure  and  of  the  other  matters  thus  recited, 
the  preamble  concludes,  that  all  power  whatever,  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  "  hath  reverted  to  the  people  thereof; "  and  that  the  cbnveniion 
havinc^  been  appointed  by  their  sufFrageis  and  free  choice,  is  authorized 
to  institute  and  establish  for  the  good  people  of  the  State,  a  new  form 
of  government. 

By  its  first  article  the  constitution  declared,  that  no  authority  should, 
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on  any  pretence  whatever,  be  exercised  in  the  state,  but  such  as  should 
be  derived  from,  waA  granted  by  the  people. 

It  th^n  proceeded  to  vest  the  legislative  power  in  a  senate  and  as- 
sembly— the  members  of  the  former  body,  twenty-four  in  humbefi 
being  chosen  from  four  senate  districts  into  which  the  state  was  divided, 
for  four  years,  from  and  by  the  freeholders  of  the  district  respectively, 
possessed  of  freeholds  of , the  vahie  of  £100  ($250)  over  and  above 
incumbrances;  and  of  the  latter,  who  were  to  be  at  least  seventy  in 
Dumber,  for  one  year,  from  and  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  respective 
counties,  possessing  freeholds  of  the  value  of  twenty  pounds,  or  rent- 
ing tenements  of  the  yearly  value  of  .twenty  shillings  and  paying 
taxes.  Provision  was  made  for  increasing  both  i>ranches  with  the  in- 
crease of  population,  but  the  senate  was  never  to  exceed  one  hundred, 
nor  the  assembly  three  hundred. 

The  executive  power  was  vested  in  a  governor,  and  as  his  substitute, 
a  lieutenant  governor,  to  be  chosen  by  ballot,  by  and  from  the  freer 
holders, qualified  to  vote  for  senators,  for  three  years;  and  the  judicial, 
in  a  chancellor,  and  jud^s  of  the  supreme  court,  and  first  judges  of 
counties,  to  hold  respectively  during  good  behaviour  until  the  age  of 
sixty  years,  and  in  other  courts,  judges  and  inferior  magistrates,  hold- 
ing at  the  pleasure  of  the  appointing  power. 

A  court  of  last  resort  and  for  the  trial  of  impeachments,  was  formed 
on  the  principle  of  the  English  house  of  Lords,  and  of  the  colonial 
council.  It  was  to  be  composed  of  the  lieutenant  governor,  the  sena- 
tors, the  chancellor,  and  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court;  the  chan- 
cellor having  no  voice  in  the  determination  of  appeals  from  his  decrees, 
nor  the  judges  in  that  of  writs  of  error. 

The  appointing  power  was  vested  in  a  Council  of  appointment;  con- 
sisting of  four  senators  selected  annually  by  the  assembly,  who,  with 
the  governor,  were  to  form  the  council.  To  this  body  was  given  the 
power  of  appointing  and  removing,  at  pleasure,  all  officers  in  the  state, 
except  the  chancellor,  judges  pf  the  supreme  court  and  first  judges  of 
counties. 

To  prevent  the  passage  of  laws  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the 
conMitution,  or  with  the  public  good,  there  was  established,  a  council 
of  revision,  con>posed  of  the  governor,  the  chancellor,  and  the  judges 
of  the  supreme  court,  in  which  was  vested  the  power  of  negativing  all 
acts  passed  by  the  senate  and  assembly;  the  veto  of  the  Council  being 
absolute,  except  when  the  bill  should  be  repsissed  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  each  house. 

The  constitution,  after  reciting  that  the  opinion  had  long  prevailed 
among  the  people  of  New  York,  that  voting  by  ballot  would  tend 
more  to  promote  the  liberty  and  freedom  of  the  people,  than  voting 
viva  voccy  directed  the  legislature  after  the  termination  of  the  war, 
to  prescribe  by  law  the  moile  of  voting  for  senators  and  representa- 
tives in  the  house  of  assembly,  by  ballot ;  with  power  to  recur  to  the 
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former  rncxtey  if,  after  a  full  and  fair  experiment,  it  should  be  thought 
best  so  to  do.  But  during  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  all  votes  for 
those  officers,  were  to  be  given  viva  voce. 

It  was  provided  that  such  parts  of  the  common  law  of  England,  and 
of  the  statute  law  of  England  and  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  colony  of 
New  York,  as,  together,  formed  the  law  of  the  colony  on  the  19th 
day  of  April,  1775,  (the  day  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,)  should  con- 
tinue subject  to  alteration  by  the :  legislature,  to  be  the  law  of  New 
York;  except  that  all  such  parts  of  Jhe  common  and  statute  law,  as 
might  be  construed  to  establish  or  maintain  any  particular  denomina- 
tion of  Christians,  or  their  minivers,  as  well  as  those  which  concerned 
the  allegiance  before  yielded  to,  and  the  sovereignty  claimed  by  the 
king  of  Great  Britain,  or  were  otherwise  repngoant  to  the  constitution, 
were  expressly  abrogated  and  rejected. 

Grants  by  the  king  of  Gre^t  Britain,  after  the  14th  of  October, 
1775,  were  declared  to  be  void ;  but  those  made  by  him  or  his  prede- 
cessors, before  that  day,  were  preserved. 

To  prevent  frauds  upon  the  natives,  the  power  of  making  Indian 

fmrchases  was  so  limited,  as  to  make  the  authority  and  consent  of  the 
egislature  necessary  to  their  validity. 

Besides  abrogating  such  parts  of  the  common  and  statute  law  as  gave 
any  preference  to  any  particular  church,  the  constitution  also  expr^sly 
decl3red,  that  the  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  religious  profession 
and  worship,  without  discrimination  or  preference,  should  be  for  ever 
allowed  within  the  state,  to  all  mankind.  This  clause  was  preceded 
by  a  preamble,  expressed  with  remarkable  energy  and  point: 

"  We  are  required,**  (say  the  convention  as  their  reason  for  the  ar^ 
tide,)  "  we  are  required,  by  the  benevolent  principles  of  rational  liberty, 
not  only  to  expel  eivil  tyranny,  but  also  to  guard  against  that  spiritual 
oppression  and  intolerance,  wherewith  the  bigotry  and  ambition  of  weak 
and  wicked  priests  and  princes  have  scourged  daankind.^' 

In  contrast,  as  has  been  thought  in  later  tiknes,  with  this  liberality, 
is  the  next  clause,  in  which,  after  reciting  that  "  the  ministers  of  the 
gospel  are,  by  their  profession,  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God  and  the 
cure  of  souls,  and  ought  not  to  be  diverted  from  the  great  duties  of 
their  function,**  the  constitution  provides,  thai  "  therefore,  no  minister 
of  the  gospel,  or  priest  of  any  denommation  whatsoever,  shall,  at  any 
time  hereafter,  under  any  pretence  or  description  whatever,  be  eligible 
to,  or  capable  of  holdbg,  any  civil  or  military  office  or  place  withm 
this  state.'* 

The  constitution  contained  no  formal  "bill  of  rights;  but  besides  the 
full  pi^otection  of  religious  freedom  already  mentioned,  the  right  of  trial 
by  jury  was  made  inviolate;  acts  of  attainder,  except  for  crimes  com- 
mitted during  the  then  existing  war,  were  prohibited;  no  person  was 
to  be  disfranchised,  unless  by  the  law  of  the  land  or  the  judgment  of 
his  peers;  quakers  were  to  be  excused  from  military  service  on  paying 
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an  equivalent  ki  money;  freedom  of  debate  in  the  legislative  bodies 
was  secured;  parties  impeached,  or  indicted  for  crimes  were  to  be  al- 
lowed counsel  as  in  civil  cases;  town  officers  and  other  officers  before 
eligible  (y  the  people,  were  to  continue  so;  and  the  legislature  were 
forbidden  to  institute  any  new  court,  except  such  as  shouM  proceed  ac- 
cording to  the  course  of  the  common  law. 

.  Finally — the  legislature  ^ere  authorized  to  pass  natun|lization  laws ; 
but  persons  of  foreign  birth  were  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  this 
state,  and  to  abjure  all  allegiance  and  subjection  to  all  and  every  fo- 
reign potentate  and  state,  in  all  matters  ecclesiastical  as  well! as  civil. 

The  freehold  qualification'required  of  voters  for  governor,  lieutenant- 
governdr  and  senators,  was  fqund,  as  the  population  of  the  state  in* 
creased,  to  operate  injuriously.  Large  portions  of  the  people,  ipany 
of  them  persons  of  greiat  intelligence  and  possessed  of  personal  pro- 
perty^ or  of  interests  in  lands  less  than  freeholds,  far  exceeding  the 
value  of  the  freehold  demand^  by  the  constitution,  were,  so  for  as 
regarded  the  choice  6{  these  officers',  practically  disfranchised;ir  The 
injustice  and  impolicy  of  this  exclusion  attracted  more  and  more  of 
the  jpublic  attention^  and  in  the  year  1820,  became  a  prominent  topic 
of  (fiscussibn.  As  relief  could  only  be  obtained  by  an  amendme'nt  of 
the  constitution,  and  as  there  was  then  no  way  of  effecting  such  an 
amendment  but  by  the  call  of  a  convention,  the  friends  of  reform  made 
this  measure  their  rallying  point,  and  pressed  it  with  such  earnestness^ 
that  on  the  13th  of  March,  1821,  ^n  act  recommending  a  convention 
of  the  people  of  the  state,  was  passed  by  the  legislature. 

This  act  authorized  the  taking  of  the  sense  of  the  electors  on  the. 
(^ue^tion  whether  a  convention  should  be  hdd ;  and  in  case  of  a  deci- 
sion in  the  affirmative,  proyided  for  the  choosing  and  assembling  of 
delegates.     Such  bemg  the  decision^  a  convention  was  accordingly 
chosen,  and  in  August,  1821,  it  entered  upon  its  duties. 

The  delegates  to  this  body  immediately  resolved  to  take  up  the 
whole  constitution,  with  the  view  not  onlj  of  making  the  particular 
amendments  so  loudly  called  for  by  their  constituents,  but  of  giving 
the  instrument  a  thorough  revision.  It  soon  became  evident,  that  to 
carry  out  the  views  of  the  convention,  it  would  be  necessary  to  pre- 
pare an  entirely  new  donstitution.  This  was  accordingly  done;  and 
the  instrument,  on  being  submitted  to  the  people,  was  app/oved  by  a 
large  majority  of  votes,  and  came  into  full  enect  on  the  first  of  January, 
1823-  , 

By  this  instrument,  which  was  arranged  in  a  lucid  order,  and  ex- 
pressed, fcr  the  most  part,  in  a  neat  and  perspicuous  style,  the  general 
frame  of  the  government  was  retained;  but  the  changes  in  some  of  its 
most  material  arrangements  were  many  and  important. 

The  number  of  the  senators  was  retained  at  32,  and  the  term  of  ser- 
vice was  unaltered ;  but  the  number  of  the  senate  districts  was  doubled, 
the  state  being  divided,  for  the  election  of  senators,  and  also  for  judir 
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cial  pqrposes,  inta  eight  districts.  The  house  of  assembly  was  fixed 
at  128.  The  numbers  of  these  two  branches,  as  thus  settled,  still  re- 
maio.  '  ^ 

The  compenssltion  of  mjnnbers  of  the  legislature  was  permanently 
fixed;  they  were  prohibited  frcHn  receiving  civil  appointments  from  the 
governor  and  senate,  or  the  le^slature;  officers  of  the  federal  gorem- 
ment  were  prohibited  from  Sitting  in  either  hoOse;  and  the  legislature 
were  empowered  to  remove,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  assembly, 
and  a  majority  of  the  senate,  the  highest  judicial  officers*  All  tb^ 
provisions  have  been  retained  in  the  constitution  of  1846. 

The  term  of  service  of  the  governor  and  lieutenant-govemorwas  re- 
duced to  two  years;  the  council  of  revision  was  abolished;  and  the 
qualified  veto  power,  before  possessed  by  that  board,  vested  in  the  go- 
vernor.    These  provisions  remain  in  force. 

The  right  of  suffrage,  (except  as  to  persons  of  colour,)  was  placed 
on  a  new  and  enlarged  basis.  The. freehold  qualiScations  prescribed 
by  the  constitution  of  1777  were  abolished;  but  the  payment  of  taxes, 
or  some  ^uivalent  contribution  to  the  publicservice,  was  still  required. 
In  1826,  this  article  was  amended  so  as  to  require  only  citizenship,  in- 
habitancy, and  residence — thus  introducing,  m  effect,  universal  suf- 
frage, which  yet  exists.  ' 

Men  of  colour  (except  when  citizens  of  three  years'  standing,  owners 
of  freeholds  of  the  value  of  $250^  and  tax  payers,)  were  prohibited 
from  voting.  This  arrangement,  though  a  provision  for  its  alteration 
wa$  separately  submitted,  by  the  Convention  of  1846,  to  the  decision 
of  the  people,  remains  unaltered.* 

*^  At  the  time  of  framing  the  constitution  of  1^7,  there  were  few  or  no  free  per- 
eons  of  colour,  poeseesed  of  the  qualifications  required  of  voters,  within  the  state; 
and  the  question,  whether  the  right  of  suffrage  should'  be  confined  to  white  persons, 
seems  not  to  have  arisen.  By  the  act  of  February  22d,  1788,  new  facilities  were 
provided  for  the  manumission  of  slaves.'  Under  it^  operation,  the  number  of  free 
persons  of  colour  continued  to  increase  from  year  to  year;  and  as  these  persons,  when 
possessed  of  the  requisite  qualifications,  were  entitled  to  vote,  the  number  of  elec' 
tors  of  colour  increased  in  almost  equal  proportion,  though  it  remained  small  until 
after  1817.  The  act  of  March  SiJth,  1799,  provided  for  the  gradual  abolttioa  of  sla- 
very, by  declaring  that  every  child  born  aft^r  the  4lh  of  July,  1799,  of  a  slave, 
should  be  free — if  a  male,  on  attaining  the  age  of  28  years,  and  if  a  female,  on  at- 
taining the  age  of  25.  By  this  law,  a  large  number  of  persons  of  colour  became 
free  in  1817;  and  thus  the  number  of  coloured  voters  was  largely  increased.  Hie 
act  of  March  31  st,  1817,  declared  tl^t  after  the  4th  of  July  1827,  every  coloured  per- 
son born  before  July  4th,  1799,  should  be  free— thus  completing  the  abolition  of  sla- 
very within  this  state.  The  convention  of  1821 — in  view  of  the  rapid  increase  of 
free  coloured  persons,  by  the  operation  of  these  laws,  and  by  imthigration  from  other 
states,  and  of  the  inexpediency  of  intrusting  the  Tight  of  suffrage  to  a  class  practi- 
cally ineligible  to  even  the  humblest  office,  and  doomed  by  positive  enactment,  as 
well  as  the  stronger  law  of  public  opinion,  to  a  degrading  social  inferiority — thought 
it  necessary  to  insert  in  the  constitution  the  prohibitory  clause  mentioned  in  the 
text;  and  the  like  reasons,  it  ma^  be  presumed,  led  to  the  rejection  of  the  amend- 
ment submitted  by  the  convention  of  1846.  As  a  consequence  of  their  exclusion 
from  the  list  of  voters,  the  constitutions  of  1821  and  1846  carefully  provide,  that 
persons  of  colour  shall  not  be  subject  to  direct  taxation,' unless  seised  and  possessed 
of  real  estate  sufficient  io  entitle  them  to  vote. 
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It  was  providjed  that  all  elections  by  the  citizens  should  be  by  bal- 
lot, except  for  such  town  officers  as  might,  by  law,  be  directed  to  be 
otherwise  chosen.     This  provision  b  retained. 

The  iippointing  power  was  placed  on  an  entirely  new  footing.  The 
council  of  appointment  was  abolished.  Militia  officers,  except  a  few 
of  the  highest  grades,  were  made  elective.  The  appomtment  of  the 
higher  judicial  officers  was  assigned  to  the  governor  with  the  consent 
of  the  senate.  Justices  of  the  peace  were  to  be  appointed  by  the 
boards  of  supervisors  and  the  county  judges;  a  provision  whicp  was 
altered  in  1826,  when  these  officers  were  made  elective. 

The  secretary  of  state,  and  other  state  officers,  were  to  be  appointed 
by  the  senate  and  assembly.  Sheriffs,  coronef s,  and  clerks  of  counties 
were  made  elective;  and  they  so  continue. 

The  l)igher  courts  were  empowered,  as  in  the  constitution  of.  1777, 
to  appoint  their  own  clerks.  Local  officers  were^  in  some  ca^es,  made 
9ppointable  by  local  authorities,  and  a  discretionary  power  Was  given 
to  the  legislature,  to  fix  the  manner  in  which  officers  not  specially  pro^ 
vided  for  in  the  constitution  should  be  elected  or  appointed.  In  the 
exercise  of  this  power^the  appointip^nt  of  many  administrative  officers 
was  afterwards  devolved,  by  law,  upon  the  governor  and  senate — 
thus  greatly  enlarging  the  patronage  of  the  former>  and  making  more 
close  the  connexion  of  the  latter  with  the  appointing  power. 
^  All  these  proviaons^  except  such  as  gave  the  appointing  power  to 
the  people,  or  to  local  authorities,,  have  been  swept  away  by  the  con- 
stitution of  1846. 

The  constitution  of  1821  retained  the  court  of  chancery,  the  su- 
preme court,  and  the  court  for  the  correction  of  errors,  as  established 
in  1777;  except  that  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  were  relieved 
from  circuit  duties. 

The  official  tenure  of  the  higher  judicial  officers,  as  fixed  by  the  con- 
stitution of  1777,  was  retained;  but  they  were  made  removeable  by 
jmnt  resolution  of  the  senate  and  assembly^  to  be  passed  with  the  con- 
currence of  two-thirds  of  the  latter,  apd  a  majority  of  the  former.  The 
Uke  power  of  removal  is  contained  in  the  constitution  of  1846. 

For  the  trial  of  issues  of  fact,  and  of  criminal  cases,  and  for  such 
equity  jurisdiction  as  the  legislature  might  assign  to  them,  eight  cir- 
cuit judges  were  created.  This  arrangement  was  soon  found  to  be  in- 
adequate, and  as  the  state  increased  m  population,  the  deficiency  be- 
came more  and  more  apparent,  until,  in  1845,  it  formed  one  of  the  chief 
necessities  for  callmg  a  new  convention. 

The  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  1777  for  the  security  of  perso- 
nal rights  were  retained ;  but  as  they  were  not  deemed  sufficiently  com- 
prehensive, several  new  sections,  mostly  taken  from  the  first  amend- 
ments to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,. were  added.  These 
provisions,  thus  enlarged,, are  repeated  in  the  constitution  of  1846. 

Provision  was  wisely  made  for  further  amendments  without  the 
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agency  of  a  convention.  Amendments  might  be  proposed  in  either 
house.  If  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  the  members  elected  to  eadi 
house,  and  by  two-thirds  of  each  house  of  the  legislature  next  elected, 
they  were  tfaien  to  be  submitted  to  the  people ;  and  if  ratified  by  a  ma* 
jority  of  the  electors,  to  become  a  part  of  the  constitution.  In  the 
mode  thus  prescribed,  several  amendments,  some  of  which  have  been 
alluded  to,  were  adopted  by  successive  legislatures,  approved  by  the 
people,  and  thus  added  to  the  constitution. 

The  convention  of  1846,  had  its  origin  in  the  failure  of  certain 
amendments  on  the  subject  of  state  debts  and  liabilities,  proposed  in 
1844,  to  obtain,  in  the  following  vear,  the  i«sent  of  tuHhihirde  of  each 
house,  though  they  oommanded  that  of  a  majority  of  each. 

These  amendments  were  directed  to  two  objects:  Firstf  to  confirm 
the  pledges  and  guarantees  of  the  metnorable  act  of  1842,  '^to  provide 
for  paying  the  debts  and  preserving  the  credit  of  the  state  ;'*  and  se- 
canalyt  to  limit  and  control  the  debt-contracting  power  g[  the  legisla- 
ture. They  had  called  out  so  general  a  discussion^  and  had  been  so 
fiivourably  received  by  large  portions  of  the  peopley^md  there  was  also 
so  general  a  conviction  that  the  judiciary  establishments  required  a 
thorough  re-organization,  that  the  legislature  of  1845,  on  the  failure 
of  the  proposed  amendments  to  receive  the  constitutional  majority, 
passed  an  act  recommending  a  convention  to  revise  the  constitution ; 
and  directing  the  question,  whether  such  a  convention  should  be  held, 
to  be  submitted  to  the  people  at  the  ahnual  election  in  November,  1845. 
In  the  event  of  an  affirmative  decision,  an  election  for  delegates  was  to 
be  held  in  April,  1846,  and  the  delegates  then  elected  were  to  assem- 
ble in  June,  1846,  for  the  execution  of  their  trust. 

The  people  havhig  decided  for  a  convention;  delegates  were  chosen 
and  assembled.  The  result  of  their  labours  appeared>  in  due  time,  in 
the  form  of  a  new  constitution,  which,  having  been  approved  by  a 
large  majority  of  the  people,  is  now,  as  to  all  matters  within  the  circle 
of  state  sovereignty,  the  supreme  law  of  the  state,  and  of  the  three 
millions  of  soul^  dwelling  within  its  bounds. 

All  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  1821,  with  the  amendtnents 
made  to  it,  by  which  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  other  civil  rights,  were 
extended  or  more  fully  secured,  are  preserved  in  this  instrument.  It 
contains,  in  addition,  many  new  provisions  of  the  like  nature,  C(»oeived 
in  a  still  larger  spirit  of  democratic  liberty,  and  giving  new  efficacy 
and  vigour  to  the  popular  will. 

Thus — the  governor  is  uo  longer  required  to  be  either  a  native  dti- 
sen  or  a  freehdder;  the  general  power  of  appointment  before  vested  in 
him  and  the  senate,  is  given  directly  to  the  people;  and  the  legislature 
are  authorized  to  confer  on  the  l>oard  of  supervisors,  in  the  several 
counties,  such  further  powers  of  local  legislation  and  administration  as 
they  may  prescribe,  ^y  these  changes,  and  bv  other  like  provisions, 
the  central  power  before  ezistilig  at  the  seat  of  government  is  broken 
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up;  the  number  of  elective  officers  mcicb  increased;  and  the  immediate 
agency  of  t(ie  people  in  the  practical  adminisjlration  of  the  government^ 
very  greatly  enlarged. 

The  principle  of  thes^  chiEinges  receives  its  boldest  illustration  in  the 
establishment  of  an  entirely  new  judiciary,  elective  in  all  its  parts,  and 
for  short  terms  of  service.*  Clerts  of  courts,  and  district  attorneys, 
and  all  judicial  ofi^cers  of  cities  and  villages,  are  also  to  be  chosen  ia 
the  same  way.  The  secretary  of  «tate,  comptroller,  treasurer,  and  s^t- 
tomey  general,  instead  of  being  appointed  by  the  senate  ahd  assembly 
for  three  years,  are  also  to  be  chosen  by  tne  people,  and  to  hold,  for 
bat  two  years.  A  state. engineer  and  surveyor,  canal  commissioners, 
and  inspectors  of  state  prisons,  are  also  to  be  chosen,  and  for  short 
terms^  by  the  people. 

All  county  officers,  whose  appointment  is  not  otherwise  provided 
for,  are  to  bte  elected  by  the  people,  or  to  be  appointed  by  thie  boards 
of  supervisors,  as  the  legislature  may  direct:  and  they  may  also  direct 
all  city,  town,  and  village  ofl^cers,  whose  appointment  is  not  otherwise 

f>FOviaed  for,  to  be  chosen  by  the  electors  of  their  reactive  mtinicipa- 
ities.  '  ^ 

Along  with  these  proofs^of  undoubting  confidence  in  the  people^ 
there  is  displayed,  throughout  ^he  whole  instrument,  a  jealousy  of  their 
representatives,  which  has  led  to  the  forbidding  of  some,  powers  before 
possessed  by  the  legislature,  and  to  the  limiting  of  others  yet  intrusted 
to  that  body*  The  principle  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  legislators 
and  of  other  public  agents,  is  also  more  fully  developed  by  bringing 

•  Art.  6.  The  court  for  the  correction  of  erTor8,,the  court  of  chancery,  the  supreme 
and  circuit  courts,  and,  except  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the  county  courts,  as  they 
ezif  feed  under  the  constifiition  of  1831,  are  all  abolished.  Ii^  lieu  of  them,  the  con- 
stitutiop  of  1846  creates,  ^r«/ — a  court  qf  appeals ^  to^consist  of  eig)it  judges,  four  ta 
be  elected  by  the  electors  of  the  state  for  eight  years,  ai\d  four  to  be  ^elected  from 
the  class  of  justices  of  the  supreme  court  having  the  shortest  time  to  serve : — Se- 
condly— a  supreme  couti^  having  jurisdiction  in  law  and  equity,  to  consist  of  thirty^ 
two  justices,  to  be  chosen  in. eight  separate  districts,  the  electors  of  each  district 
choosing  four ;  the  justices  first  chosen  to  be  classified,  so  that  one  justice  in  each 
district  shall  go  out  of  office  every  two  yqars;  but  every  justice  afterwards  chosen 
k  lo  hold  for  eight  years ;  general  terms  of  the  court  to  be  bejd,  in  the  several  dis* 
tricts,  by  three  or  more  of  the  justices;  and  special  terms  of.  the  court,  and  circuit 
courts,  to  be  held  by  any  one  or  more  of  the  justices,  any  pnd  or  more  of  wl^om  may 
also  j^reside'in  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer; — and,  MiV^/v,  a -county  eonrty  of  civil 
jurisdibtion,  in  each  eounty,  (except  in  New  York,  where  the  court  of  general  ses- 
sions, the  court  of  comn!kon  pleas,  and  the  superior  court,  are  left  in  existence  subject 
to  the  direction  of  the  legislature,)  to  be  held  by  a  single  judge,  chosen  by  the  elec- 
tors of  the  county  for  four  years,  which  judge  may  be  charged,  by  the  legislature, 
with  equity  jurisdiction  in  special  cases,  fCnd,  in  certain  counties,  w>th  the  duties  of 
surrogate,  and,  with  two  justices- of  the  peace,  may  hold  courts  of  sessions  of  crimi- 
nal jurisdiction.  Art.  6.  §§  2,  3,  4,  6,  12, 14;  Art.  14.  §  13.  It  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  new  method  of  appointing  judicial  officers  should  be  associated  at  its 
commencement  with  a  judicial  system,  m  many  respects,  not  Well  arranged.  The 
elections  of  1847  have  fully  sustained  the  confidence  reposed  by  the  convention  of 
1846  in  the  capacity  of , the  people  to  select  upright  and  able  judges ;  but  there  seem 
to  be  defects  in  the  system  which  no  amount  of  ability  or  integrity  in  the  judges  can 
entirely  overcome,  and  which  will  soon  demand  material  and  extensive  changes. 
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them  nearer  to  the  people,  by  giving  greater  pnblidtjr  to  their  pro* 
Geedings;  and  by  subjecting  such  proceedings  and  their  authors,  at 
shorter  intervals,  to  the  public  judgment. 

Thus-rthe  senators,  instead  of  oeing  chosen  for  four  jrears,  and  in 
large  dbtricts,  are  to  be  chosen  for  oniy  two  years,  and  in  single  dis- 
tricts. A  like  change  is  made  in  regard  to  the  assembly,  the  members 
of  which  are  also  to  be  elected  in  mngle  districts. 
'  The  governor  is  nequired  annually  to  communicate  to  the  le^lature 
each  case  of  reprieve,  commutation,  or  pardon  granted  by  hmi,  with 
its  particulars. 

The  compensation  of  members  of  the  legislature,  as  before  provided, 
is  not  to  exceed  three  dollars  a  day;  and  it  is  also  now  added,  that 
such  pay  ^all  not  exceed,  in  the  aggregate,  three  hundred  dollars  for 
per  diem  allowance,  except  in  proceedings  for  impeachment,  and  ex- 
cept that  the  members  may  also  be  paid  for  their  attendance  at  extra 
sessions  convened  by  the  governor. 

No  bill  can  be  passed  unless  by  the  assent  of  a  majority  of  all  the 
members  elected  to  each  branch;  and  the  yeas  and  nays,  in  every  case, 
are  to  be  entered  on  the  journal.  Private  and  local  bills  are  to  em- 
brace but  one  subject,  and  that  is  to  be  expressed  in  the  title. 

The  legislature  are  absolutely  prohibited  from  granting  divorces; 
from  authorizing  lotteries,  or  allowing  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets;  and 
from  sanctioqing,  in  any  manner,  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  by 
banks  or  bankers.  They  may  authorise  the  forming  of  banking  and 
other  corporations  under  general  laws;  but  corporations  are  not  to  be 
created  by  special  act,  except  for  municipal  purposes,  and  where  the 
object  cannot  be  attained  unider  general  laws.  Dues  from  corporations 
are  to  be  secured  b|{  the  individual  liability  of  the  corporators,  and  1^ 
other  means  to  be  prescribed  by.  law. 

But  the  most  important  of  the  n^w  provisions,  especially  as  effect- 
ing the  power-  and  duties  of  the  legislature,  fire  those  which  relate  to 
the  fund^,  property,  and  credit  of  tne  state. 

It  was,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  anxieties  of  the  people  touching  this 
great  interest,  that  the  convention  had  its  birth.  Accordingly,  on  this 
point,  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  are  most  thorough  and  expli- 
cit. To  secure  to  its  true  uses  the  public  property;  to  prevent  the 
increase  of  the  existing  ^tate  debt;  to  provide  for  its  full  and  early 
payment;  and  to  guard,  in  future,  the  resources  and  credit  of  the  state 
against  debt,  improvidence,  and  hazard — these  were  ^  the  chief  ends 
which  the  convention  laboured  to  accomplish.  Wise  and  worthy  ends, 
all,  I  think,  must  admit  them  to  be;  however  any  may  doubt  as  to 
some  of  the  details  of  which  I  am  to  speak. 

The  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  1821,  making  the  capital  of 
the  common  school  fund  inviolate,  are  retained,  and  are  extended  to 
the  literature  and  United  States  deposite  funds.  The  revenues  of  the 
literature  fund  are  to  he  applied  exclusively  to  academies.    Of  the  re- 
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Tenues  of  the  United  States  deposite  fund,  $25,0009  annnally,  are  to 
be  appropriated  in  aid  of  the  common  school  fund. 

The  canal  fund  and  its  revenues  are  made  the  subject  of  regulations 
still  more  careful  and  minute.  After  paying  ordinary  expenses  and . 
repairs,  there  is  set  apart,  out  of  these  revenues,  in  each  year,  the  sum 
of  $1,300,000,  until  1855;  and  from  that  time  the  sum  of  $1,750,000, 
iq  each  year,  as  a  sinking  fund,  to  pay  the  canal  debt,  until  it  shall  be 
wholly  paid.    Of  the  surplus  revenues,  $350,000  in  each  year,  until 

giyment  of  the  entire  canal  debt  is  provided  for,  and  after  that  period, 
1,500,000  in  each  year,  are  to  be  set  apart,  as  a  sinking  fund,  to 
pay  the  general  fund  debt.  From  the  same  source,  there  is  made  a 
further  annual  appropriation,  of  not  exceeding  $200,000,  for  the  use 
of  the  general  ftind,  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  state;  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  surplus  canal  revenues  is  to  be  applied  by  the  legisla- 
ture to  the  completion  of  the  Erie  canal  enlargement,  and  the  Genesee 
and  Black  river  canals. 

There  are  some  further  provisions  of  a  prospective  nature,  to  meet 
certain  contingencies;  but  it  is  expressly  provided,  that  if  the  sinking 
funds  for  the  payment  of  ^he  canal  debt,  and  the  general  fund  debt,  or 
either  of  them,  prove  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  puUic  creditors,  a&  their 
claims  become  payable,  the  legislature  shall,  by  taxes,  so  increase  the 
revenues  df  these  sinking  Ainds,  as  to  make  them  sufficient  perfectly  to 
preserve  nie  public  faith.. 

Thus  muc^  for  the  past  and  the  present ;  let  us  now  look  at  the  pro- 
visions for  the  future.  ^ 

Laws  appropriating  public  moneys  are  Only  operative  to  authorize 
payments  of  such  moneys  for  two  years.  ^  Every  law  making  a  new 
appropriation,  or  continuing  Or  reviving  an  appropriation,  must  dis- 
tinctly specify  the  sum  appropriated,  and  the  object  to  which  it  is  to 
be  applied;  and  it  shall  not  be  sufficient  for  such  law  to  refer  to  any 
other  law  to  fix  such  sum.  The  like  provision  is  made  in  respect  to 
every  laW  imposing,  continuing,  or  reviving  a  tax;  and  on  the  final 
passage  in  either ^house  of  every  such  act,  and  of  every  act  creating  a 
debt  or  charge,  or  making,  continuing,  or  reviving  any  appropriation 
of  public  or  trust  money  or  property,  or  releasing,  discharging,  or  com* 
muting  any  claim  or  demand  of  the  state,  three-fifths  of  all  the  mem- 
bers elected  to  the  house,  are  •  required  to  be  present  to  constitute  a 
quorum;  and  the  question  is  to  be  taken  by  ayes  aqd  noes,  which  are 
to  be  entered  on  the  journals. 

The  credit  of  the  state  is  not,  in  any  manner,  to  be  ^iven  or  loaned 
to,  or  in  aid  of,  any  individual,  association,  or  corporation. 

The  legislature  may  authorize  the  contracting  of  debts  to  meet  ca- 
sual deficits  or  failures  in  the  revenues,  or  for  expenses  not  provided 
for;  but  such  debts,  direct  and  contingent,  singly,  or  in  the  aggregate, 
cannot,  ^t  any  time,  exceed  one  million  of  dollars;  and  they  may  also 
contract  d^bts  to  repel  invasion,  suppress  insurrection,  or  defend  the 
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state  in  war.  With  these  exceptions,  no  debt  can  be  contracted  on 
behalf  of  the  state,  unless  authorized  by  a  law  for  some  single  work  or 
object,  to  be  distinctly  specified  therein ;  and  such  law  must  provide  for 
imposing  and  collecting  a  direct  annual  tax  sufficient  to  pay  the  inte- 
rest on  the  debt  as  it  falls  due,  and  to  pay  the  principal  within  eigh- 
teen years.  On  the  final  passage  of  every  such  law,  the  question  id 
to  be  taken  in  a  special  form;  and,  moreover,  before  the  law  can  take 
effect,  it  must  have  been  submitted  to  the  people  at  a  general  election, 
and  have  received  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  for  and  against  it. 
Whenever  any  such  law  shall  have  been  duly  passed  by  the  legisla- 
ture and  approved  by  the  {>eople,  it  mav  be  repealed  by  &e  legislature; 
bat  the  tax  imposed  by  it  is  irrepeal^bierso  far  as  may  be  necessary  to 
pay  any  debt  contracted  under  it. 

In  hereafter  organizing  cities  and  villages,  the  legislature  are  so  to 
restrict  their  power  of  taxation,  of  contracting  debtor  and  of  loaning 
credit,  as  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  these  powers. 

The  instrument  exhibits  an  earnest  ^lesire  on  the  part  of  its  framers 
to  reform  and  simplify  the  practice  of  the  law,  and  to  render  the  ad- 
mmistration  of  justice  less  dilatory  and  expensive  than  heretofore. 
Admission  to  practice  in  all  the  courts  is  secnred  to  every  male  citizen 
of  good  moral  character,  possessing 'the  requisite  learning  and  ability; 
provision  is  to  be  made  by  law  for  enabling  parties  in  civ*^  cases  to 
waive  a  jury  trial;  testimony,  in  equity  cases,  is  to  be  taken  in  like 
manner  as  in  cases  at  law;  witnesses  are  not  to  be  unreasonably  de- 
tained ;  and  no  person  is  to  be  incompetent  as  a  witness  on  account  of 
his  opinions  on  religious  subjects,  rrovision  is  to  be  made  for  the 
speedy  publication  of  all  statute  laws,  and  of  such  judicial  decisions  as 
the  leg^ature  may  xleem  expedient. 

Tribunals  of  cbAciliation  for  the  decision  ofcontroversies  voluntarily 
submitted  may  be  established  by  law. 

To  secure  further  reforms  in  the  methods  of  procedure,  the  legisla- 
ture^ at  their  first  session  aftei*  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  are  to 
appoint  commissioners  to  simplify  and  abridge  the  rules  of  practice, 
pleadings,  forms,  and  proceedings  of  the  courts. 

But  the  views  of  the  convention  were  not  limited  to  at  mere  im- 
provement in  the  forms  of  procedure^  They  contemplated  a  bold,  and, 
in  the  judgment  of  some,  a  startling  innovation  in  our  system  of  juris- 
prudence ;  for  the  lef^islature  are  also  directed  to  appoint  commissioners 
to  redu(^,  into  a  written  systematic  code,  the  whole  body  of  the  law, 
or  so  much,  and  Such  parts  thereof,  as  they  shall  think  practicable  or 
expedient.  The  two  boards  thus  provided  for,  have,  accordingly,  been 
appointed,  and  are  now  engaged  in  the  performance  of  their  difficult, 
but  important  and  honourable  tasks. 

The  guarantees  for  the  security  of  Kfe,  liberty,  and  property,  con- 
tained in  the  former  constitutions,  are  continued,  and  with  some  addi- 
tional safeguards  in  respect  to  property  when  taken  for  public  use. 
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To  ensure  the  soundness  and  stability  of  the  circulating  medium,  all 
bank  notes  are  to  be  registered,  and  ample  security  is  to  be  required 
for  their  re<len)ption  in  specie;  the  stockholders  in  every  banking  asso- 
ciation or  corporation,  after  the  first  of  January,  1850,  are  to  be  indi- 
vidually responsible  to  the  amount  of  their  stock,  respectively,  for  all 
its  debts  contracted  after  that  day;  and  in  case  of  the  insolvency  of  any 
bank,  the  bill-holders  are  to  have  preference  in  payment  over  all  other 
creditors. 

In  another  matter  of  much  importance  to  the  interests  of  trade,  a 
great  and  long-needed  reform  has  been  effected.  All  offices  for  the 
weighiii^,  measuring,  or  inspecting  of  a^y  merchandise,  produce,  or 
commodity,  are  abolished;  andfH)  such  office  can  hereafter^ be  created. 
•  In  view  of  the  unfitness  of  long  leases  of  agricultural  lands,  to  the 
genius  of  our  government,  and  the  habits  and  temper  of  our  people, 
and  moved  probably  by  faots  of  recent  occurrence — too  familiar  to  re- 
quire, and  too  discreditable  to  allow  me  to  dwell  on  them — the  consti- 
tution provides,  that  no  lease  or  grant  of  such  lands  for  a  longer  period 
than  twelve  year^,  hereafter  m^de,  shall  be  valid;  and  it  declares  that 
all  fines,  quarter  sales,  anil  other  like  restraints  upon  afienation,  here- 
after reserved,  shall  be  void.  "       ' 

Spme  other  new  provisions,  of  a  piiscejlaneous  nattire,  deserve  to  be 
mentioned. 

'  The  constitution  of  1821  authorized  the  passing  of  laws  excluding . 
from  the  right  of  suffrage  persons  convicted  of  infamous  crimes.  The 
constitution  of  1846  authorizes  the  extension  of  such  laws  to  persons 
convicted  of  bribery  or  larceny.  It  also  authorizes  the  passing  of  laws 
depri\nng  persons  making,  jor  intercfsted  in,  bets  or  wagers  on  any  elec- 
tion, of  the  right  to  vote  at  such  election. 

The  secretary  of  state,  and  other  state  officers,  the  jodges  of  the 
court  of  appeals,  and  the  justices  of  the  ^preme  court,  are  to  receive 
fixed  compensations,  which  can  neither  be  diminished  nor  increased 
during  their  continuance  in  ofiice;  and  they  are  not  to  receive  to  their 
own  use,  fees  or  perquisites  of  office.  This  latter  prohibition  is  also 
extended  to  all  judicial  officers,  except  justices  of  the  peace. 

In  additioh  to  the  power  of  removmg  officers  for  official  misconduct, 
contained  in  the  constitution  of  1821,  the  constitution  of  1846  directs 
provision  to  be  made  by  law  for  the  removal,  in  such  cases,  of  certain 
of  the  new  officers  hereafter  to  be  elected  at  the  general  elections. 

Two  omissions  remain  to  be  mentioned-- the  one — of  a  provision 
contained  in  the  constitution  of  1821  requiring  the  assent  of  two-thirds 
of  the  members  elected  to  each  branch  of  the  legislature,  to  bills  cre- 
ating, altering,  or  renewing  corporations — and  the  other — of  the  pro- 
vision, contained  in  the  constitutions  of  1777  and  1821,  rendering  mi- 
nisters of  the  gospel,  and  priests  of  every  denomination,  ineligible  to 
any  civil  or  military  office.  Experience  had  clearly  shown  the  inex- 
pediency of  the  first  named  of  these  provisions,  and  the  omission  of  the 
last  obliterates  ati  anomalous  distinction.     It  may,  however,  be  ques- 
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tioned  whether  the  theoretic  equality  now  secured  to  the  clergy  will, 
in  the  long  run,  be  found  of  as  much  practical  benefit  to  them  or  to 
their  flocks,  as  both  have  heretofore  derived  from  the  distinct  recogni- 
tion, in  the  two  former  constitutions,  bf  the  sacred  character  and  pre- 
eminent usefulness  of  the  clerical  profession. 

The  new  constitution,  like  that  of  1821,  contains  a  distinct  recogni- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  people  to  alter  or  abrogate,  as  they  may  find 
occasion,  in  part  or  in  whole,  their  existing  government,  and  to  esta- 
blish new  systems  in  its  placer  and  it  closes  with  a  most  emphatic 
avowal,  not  only  of  their  right,  but  of  their  duty,  at  frequent  intervals, 
to  examine  the  principles,  and  to  scrutinize  ^the  working  of  their  orga- 
nic laws.  For  this  purpo^,  in  addition  to  the  former  mode  of  amend- 
ment^ through  the  action  of  the  legislature,  approved  by  the  people,  it 
is  now  provided,  that  at  the  general  election  to  be  held  in  the  year 
1866,  and  in  each  twentieth  year  thereafter,  and  at  such  other  times 
as  the  legislature  may  direct,  the  question,  whether  there  shall  be  a 
convention  to  revise  and  amend  the  constitution,  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  people,  and  if  a  majority  of  the  electbrs  decide  in  the  affirmative, 
the  legislature,  at  its  next  session,  shall  provide,  by  law,  for  the  elec* 
tion  of  delegates  to  such  convention. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  IDEAS.*  • 

(BT  PBOPB880R  oi  TUCKBB.) 

It  is  a  familiar  truth  that  our  thoughts,  however  erratic  and  irregu- 
lar they  may  seem  to  be^  obey  certain  fixed  laws,  and  that  in  their 
most  capricious  wanderings,  even  in  the  wildest  flights  of  imagination, 

*  I  have  chosen  to  use  this  term,  by  which  that  mentftl  faculty  which  is  ever 
joinuiK  thought  to  thought,  has  beeh  ramiliarly  known  ever  since  Locke's  Essay  was 
published,  notwithstanding  the  objections  that  Brown  and  ethers  have  made  to  it. 
The  first  of  these  objections — that  the  /Acuity  applies  to  feelingn  as  well  as  idtas^ 
is  well  founded  if  we  regard  the  present  limited  sense  in  which  the  word  *<idea"  is 
taken;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  Locke  u^ed  it  in  a  far  more  extensive  sense, 
and  in  fact  applied  it  (o  all  our  mental  acts  whatever — to  sen itatiotU  And  amotion*  as 
well  as  mere  concfptionx.  The  impropriety  oi  the  expression,  therefore,  growing 
out  of  one  of  those  mutations  of  language  that  time  is  ever  producing,  it  hardly  seenn 
worth  while  to  change  it  on  that  account  after  it  had  obtained  genteral  use,  no  more 
than  it  has  been  to  lay  aside  the  te^ms  suH^ritn  and  sunset,  since  the  Copernican 
theory  has  shown  us  that  they  wer  J  founded  in  error. 

But  the  second  objection,  to  wit:  that  the  term  "association"  has  been  suggested 
by  a  false  theory,  which  it  is  calculated  to  propagate  and  confirm,  rests  on  a  gratui- 
tous and  very  questionable  assumrption  of  Dr.  Brown's.  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  in  this  he  is  mistaken,  and  that  one  mental  act  never  did,  and  never  can,  suggest 
another,  unless  the  two  have  been  previously  associated,  either  directly,  themselves, 
or  indirectly  by  their  signs,  by  lan^age  or  other  indicia.  If  any  surh  case  can  be 
shown,  then  the  preceding  theory  of  repetition  must  fati  to  the  ground.  If  nolle  can 
be  shown,  then  the  tefm  "association "-as  indicating  the, material  fact  in  produciDg 
the  phenomenon,  is  better  than  that  of  "  suggestion  "  proposed  by  Brown. 
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there  b  the  same  natural  connexionr  between  the  conjoined  ideas  as 
exists  in  any  process  of  reasoning. 

This  connexion  between  the  thoughts  that  spontaneously  spMng  up 
in  our  minds,  and  which  is  commonly  termed  ^'  the  association  of  ideas/' 
has  been  a  favourite  theme  with  those  who  have  speculated  on  out* 
mental  operations,  from  the  days  of  Aristotle,  who  seems  first  to  have 
noticed  the  connexion,  to  the  present  day.  Yet  when  we  consider  how 
much  has  been  written  on  this  curious  and  interesting  subject,  it  is 
remarkable  that  more  has  not  been  added  to  the  brief  faints  thrown  out 
by  the  Greek  philosopher. 

Some,  for  example,  have  merely  repeated  and  expatiated  on  A  ristotle's 
views;  some  have  noticed  the  connexion  between  the  ideas  of  a  series, 
without  mention  of  Aristotle;  while  others  again^  observing  the  same 
tilehce,  have,  by  expanding  and  illustrating^  his  views,  obtained  the 
credit  of  originating  the  theory  of  the  connexion  or  association  of 
ideas.  Thus,  Sir  James  M'Intosh,  according  to  Coleridge,  affirmed, 
in  the  lectures  delivered  by  himat  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall,  that  **the  law 
of  association,  as  established  in  the  contemporaniety  of  the  original 
im}>ressions,  formed  the  basis  of  all  true  psychology;  and  that  onto- 
iogieal  or  metaphysical  science  not  corrtainecl  in  such  psychology,  was 
but  a  web  of  abstractions  and  generalizations.  Of  this  prolific  truth, 
of  this  great  fundamental  law  he  declared  Hobbes  to  have  been  the 
original  c(t^c(mer^,  while  its  full  application  to  the  whole  intellectual 
system  we  owe  to  David  Hartley;  who  stood  in  the  same  relation  to 
Hobbes,  as  Newton  to  Kepler;  the  law  of  association  being  that  to  the 
mind  which  gravitation  is  to  matter." 

Coleridge  himself,  however,  denies  the  claims  both  of  Hobbes  and 
Hartley;  and  he  thus  succinctly  and  perspicuously  explains  Aristotle's 
.theory: 

"Ideas,  by  having  been  together,  acquire  a'power  of  recalling  each 
other;  or  every  partial  representation  awakes  the  total  representation 
of  which  it  had  been  a  part;  In  the  practical  determination  of  this 
common  principle,  to  particular  reccdiections,  he  admits  five  agents  or 
occasional  causes  i  1st.  Connexion  in^time,  whether  simultaneous,  pre- 
ceding, or  successive;  2d.  Vicinity,  or  connexion  in  space;  3d.  Inter- 
depenftence,  or  necessary  connexion,  as  cause  and  effect ;  4tb.  Likentsa; 
and,  5th.  Contrast.  As  an  additional  solution  of  the  occasional  seeming 
chasms  in  the  continuity  of  reproduction,  he  proves  that  movements  or 
ideas  possessing  one  or  the  other  of  these  five  characters  had  passed 
throuorh  the  mind  as  iiitennediate  links,  sufficiently  clear  to  recall  other 
parts  of  the  same  total  impressions  w\th  which  they  had  co-existed, 
thous;h  not  vivid  enough  to  excite  that  degree  of  attention  which  is 
requisite  for  distinct  recollection,  or  as  we  may  aptly  express  it,  after- 
consciousness.  In  association,  then,  consists  the  whole  mechanism  of 
the  reproduction  of  impressions  in  the  AristotWi«n  psvcbolos:y.  It  is 
the  universal  la^  of  the  passive  fancy^  and  mechanical  memory;  that 
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which  supplies  to  all  the  other  faculties  their  objects,  to  aU  thought 
the  elements  of  its  material." 

The  recent  editor  of  Reid's  works^Sir  William  Hamilton,  while  he 
denies  Coleridge's  competence  to  expound  Aristotle,  agrees  with  hioi 
in  his  reverence  for  that  phUosopher,  whom  Hamilton  pronounces  to 
be  at  once  'Ube  founder  and  finisher''  of  tbeN  theory  of  association— al 
once  '*  the  Copernicus,  the  Kepler,  and  the  Newton  of  the  intellectual 
world." 

Without  stopping  to  maintain  that  the  opinions  of  Professor  Hamilton 
at  once  exaggerate  Aristotle's  merit  and  do  injustice  to  later  psycho- 
logists, especially^  to  one  of  bis  predecessors,  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  I  will 
remark  that  the  result  of  all  preceding  inquiries  oil  the  subject  of  as- 
sociation consists  in  maintaining  the  following  principles:  to  wit: 

That  in  all  our  trains  of  thought,  whether  we  remember,  imagine, 
or  reasori,  the  mind  cannot  pass  from,  one  idea  or  feeling  to  another, 
except  by  certain  principles  of  connexion  between  the  conjoined  thoughts 
or  feelings,  which  are  sometimes  said  to.be  three,,  sometimes  four,  and 
are  occasionally  es:tended  to  fivn^;  and  which  are  all  comprehended 
under  contiguity  of  time  or  placei,  resemblance,  and  contrast. 

That  whenever  any  thought  or  feeling  is  presented  to  the  mind,  it 
suggests  another  rela^  to  it  in  one  of  thehefore  mentioned  ways;  thai 
is  to  say,  every  thought  or  feeling  suggests  some  other  thought  or 
feeling  whjch  either  bears  a  resemblance  to  it,  or  is  contrasted  with  it, 
or  was  formerly  in  the  mind  at  the  same  time  or  in  the  same  place  as 
the  suggesting  thought. 

The  residue  of  the  theory  of  as$Qciation  Consists  in  showing  how 
these  principles  of  connexion  sometimes  manifest  themselves  in  memory, 
sometimes  b  imagination;  why  one  particular  association  or  set  of  as- 
siociations  suggest  themselves  in  preference  to  others;  and  in  what  way 
the  associating  faculty  has  influence  on  our  tastes,  opinions,  and  con- 
duct. 

While  some  metaphysicians  have  extended  the  principles  of  connexion 
to  five,  by  separating  contiguity  of  time  fjrom  contiguity  of  place,  and 
in  the  former  distinguishing  casual  connexion  in  time  from  cause  and 
effect,  others  have  reduced  them  to  two;  and  Brown  attempted  to  re- 
duce them  all  to  (me — pi'oximity  or  contiguity  of  time. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  fpUowing  remarks  to  show,  that  they  may  all 
— proximity  included — be  referred  to  a  niore  general  or  elementary 
law»  of  which  the  principles  of  connexion  specified  by  Aristotle  and 
others  are  mere  corollaries. 

It  is  a  law  both  of  the  material  and  the  sentient  parts  of  our  nature, 
that  whatever  body  or  mind  has  once  done,  they. find  it  easier  to  do 
asain,  and  have  a  propensity  to  repeat.  This  tendency  to  a  repetition 
of  our  former  acts  is  what  is  meant  wlien  we  speak  of  the  force  of 
habit;  of  which  some  examples  .may  be  givent  and  first,  of  the  body. 

Our  appetite  for  food  recurs  in  most  force  at  the  hour  at  which  we 
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have  beea  accustomed  to  gratify  it.  This  may  in  part  he  referred  to 
the  wants  of  our  animal  system,  but  not  altogether,  for  often  if  the 
customary  hour  be  passed  by  without  food,  the  appetite  is  lessened,  or 
even  ceases  altogether. 

So  as  to  sleepmg  and  waking.  These  changes  of  our  sensitive  state 
are  apt  to  recur  at  the  usual  hour,  though  the  previous  state  may  have 
been  dififerent  from  our  previous  usage.  ^ 

We  require  the  same  quantity  of  salt,  sugar,  or  other  condiment  in 
our  food  and  drbk  that  we  have  previously  used.  The  great  diversity 
among  individuals  a^  to  the  quantities  used,  and  even  with  the  same 
individual  at  diferent  times,  can  be  referred  only  to  the  law  of  habit. 
-  In  like  manner  persons  accustomed  to  the  use  of  tobacco,  opium>  al- 
cohol, or  other  stmiulant  of  the  nervous  system,  have  a  craving  for 
them  which  is  altogether  the  creature  of  habit. 

So  the  act  of  masticating  our  food  being  commonly  preceded  by  a 
fflght  of  that  food  and  accompanied  by  a  copious  flow  of  saliva,  it  fol- 
lows that  whenever  we  see  savoury  food,  the  saliva  is  apt  of  itself  to 
flow,  as  one  of  the  train  of  sensations  and  acts  of  which  the  sight  of 
food  is  the  first. 

It  is  by  the  same  law  of  habit  that>  certain  diseases  and  states  of  the 
body  are  apt  to  return  at  the  same  hour  every  day,  or  every  other  day, 
or  every  week,  &c.,  which  physicians  call  periodiciif/i 

To  this,  too,  we  must  refer  that  unconscious^  repetition  of  little  ges- 
tures or  movements  of  the  limbs  or  features  which  the  French  call  tic; 
and  so  likewise  the  very  frequent  use  which  some  persons  make  of 
particular  words. 

Again :  we  are  accustomed,  in  all  quick  vibratory  motions  of  our 
hands,  to  move  both  in  the  same  direction  and  with  the  same  celerity. 
It  is  therefore  with  some  difficulty  that  we  can  give  to  the  two  hands 
quick  simultaneous  motions  that  are  entirely  different.  To  effectuate 
it,  we  must  make  repeated  trials,  so  as  to  superinduce  a  new  habit;  and 
this,  too,  though  either  hand  may  separately  perform  such  motions  with 
ease. 

It  is  to  the  same  influence  that  we  must  attribute  much  or  most  of 
the  skill  which  practice  gives  in  writing,  playing  on  a  musical  instru- 
ment, or  in  the  use  of  tools.  A  part  of  this  acquired  talent  no  doubt 
arises  from  our  profiting  by  experience  to  correct  former  errors  or  fail- 
ures,'but  nothing  less  than  the  law  in  question  will  explain  the  extra- 
ordinary ease  and  celerity  that  practice  commonly  gives,  which  fact  we 
recognise  by  calling  it  expertness. 

This  tendency  to  repetition  id  quite  as  strong  in  the  ^tnd,  as  in  the 
body ;  and  it  would  perhaps  be  still  more  manifest  if  we  were  as  much 
in  the  habit  of  looking  at  our  mental  a^  our  bodilv  operations. 

Whatsoever  has  been  presented  to  any  one  of  our  senses,  so  as  to 
produce  sensation,  that  same  mental  act  the  mind  immediately  copies 
or  repeats  when  the  object  is  no  longer  present.     In  other  words,  what 
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we  see,  hear,  feel,  kjc^,  we  naturally  remember,  for  everj  act  of  re^ 
membrance  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  repetition  of  the  mbd's  for* 
mer  act — the  onl^  difference  between  the  two  beine  that  tbe  copy  is 
less  vivid  and  distinct  than  the  original.  To  know  tne  difference,  one 
has  only  to  look  at  a  visible  object — a  chair,  for  example — and  close 
bis  eves;  the  image  of  the  chair  will  there  be  present  to  his  mind 
exactly  as  it  was  at  first,  except  that  it  will  be  more  faint  and  shadowy. 
So  if  I  pronounce  some  words,  as  *^  the  declaration  of  independence,'' 
the  mind  a^ain  hears  the  same  succession  of  sounds,  only  they  are, 
compared  with  the  original,  as  a  whisper  to  ordinary  speech:  and  so  of 
the  other  senses.  ,  It  must,  however,  be  remarked  that  while  the  mind 
repeats  its  impressions,  immediittdy  aftzT  it  has  teceivtd  them,  by  its 
own  inherent  powers,  it  subsequerUly  requires  a  first  impression  to  ha 
given  to  it.  '  But  in  this  case,  as  soon  as  a  part  of  a  former  series  of 
thoughts  is  presented  to  it,  it  forthwith,  by  the  same  self-copying  ten- 
diency,  completes  tbe  whole  series;  as  the  electric  fluid  passes  along  tba 
whole  conducting  wire  the  moment  it  touches  a  point  of  that  wire.* 
In  all  these  cases  the  action  of  the  brain,  of  tbe  nerves,  or  wbatevo 
part  of  the  system  it  may  be  which  precedes  thought,  is  precisely  siaii* 
iar  to  that  which  took  place  at  first,  except  that  it  is  of  less  force  or 
intensity. 

In  a  word,  a  river  does  not  more  naturally  mn  in  the  channel  its 
waters  have  previously  formed,  or  a  stone  fall  to  the  ground,  than  tbe 
mind  of  man  repeats  its  previous  impessions  or  states. 

As  a  ^^nsequence  of  the  mind's  thus  accurately  repeating  or  copyiac 
its  former  states,  it  copies  all  parts  of  the  impression  which  are  simuf 
taneous  or  oo-existent,  in  the  same  order  of  juxtaposition,  as  when  they 
were  first  perceived,  and  those  parts  that  are  not  co-existent  in  time, 
in  the  same  order  of  succession.  In  the  first  class  of  objects — co* 
existent  sensations — its  copies  may  be  asshnilated  to  daguerrt-otypt 
pictures  in  delicacv  ^nd  fidelity ;  in  the  second  class — sensations  in 
succe^ion*^to  a  famt  and  distant  echo.  ' 

This  repeating  tendency  of  tbe  mind  baa  different  degrees  of  intes- 
sity,  acconiing  to  circumstances,  which  seem  to  be  principally,  if  not 
wholly,  there. 

Ist.  The  copy  is  most  lasting  and  distinct  when  the  original  im* 
pression  was  most j forcible.  A  bright  colour,  a  loud  sound,  a  pungent 
taste,  &c.,  are  better  remembered,  that  is,  are  more  apt  to  be  repeated, 
than  weaker  sensations. 

2(1.  The  repetiting  tendency  is  strengthened  by  every  repetition. 

•  Ih  These  references  to  the  pliy?»ifal  worl*!,  I  do  not  meart  to  identify  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mind  with  those  of  matter  ;  but  offVr  them  merely  by  way  of  illustraiioa 
/rom  some  seeming  resemblance.  It  is  indeed  not  im|U-obableihai  those  changes  ia 
our  corporeal  system  which  always  precede  iboueht,  obey  tbe  same  laws  as  the  mat- 
ter (in  itB  subtler  forms)  that  is  cognizable  by  our  senses;  but,  supposing  that  they 
do,  the  fHodffs  optrandi  of  these  material  agencies  on  the  seiitient  principle  we  an 
utterly  ignorant  of,  and  mutt  ever  remain  so. 
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What  we  baVe  often  seen  or  often  heard,  is  thereby  better  remembered^ 
By  this  process  of  repetition,  children  are  taught  to  remember  more^ 
and  more  ^tccurately*  ,     . 

3d.  It  is  strangest  immtdiateiy  nfter  the  impression^  and  becomes 
tDtaker  by  time.  A  longer  sentence,  or  a  greater  number  of  lines,  for 
example,  can  be  remembered,  immediately  after  they  are  heard  than  an 
hour  afterwards;  and  in  an  hour  than  a  day  afterwards.  These  weak 
impressions  are  Ilk^  writing  on  sand— the  last,  nearly  effaces  those 
which  preceded  it. 

4th.  It  is  most  strong  and  enduring  when  it  is  accompanied  by  any 
feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain.  We  seldom  forget «  favour,  and  never 
an  insult  or  injury.*  The  poet  or  orator  who  aK>st  pleases  us  is  best 
remembered.  Passion  or  lively  feeling  seems  to  have  the  same  effect 
on  .our  minds  as  heat  has  on  wax;  it  fits  them  for  receiving  accurate 
and  distinct  impressions:  and  if  one  takes  a  distant  retrospect  of  his 
pest  life,  he  wilt  find  that  the  pictures  which  are  still  reposited  in  his 
memory  consist  altc^ther  of  his  past  joys  or  sorrows,  of  his  fears,  or 
vexations,  of  his  hopes  or  triumphs.  Of  the  ^untless  multitude  of 
thoughts  that  have  passed  through  his  mind  scarce  tf  vestige  remains 
but  of  those  that  have  been  embalmed  by  epaotion.  It  is  because  this 
sensibility  decreases  with  years^  thst  old  men  hardly  remember  recent 
occurienees. 

dth.  U  if  ^so  of  importance  thai  the  succession  of  perceptions 
should  not  be  too  much  confounded  or  intermingled  with  dijferent  feel^ 
ings  and  other  vivid  perceptions.  'Whatever  is  communicated  with 
clearness  and  distinctness  will  be  far  better  remembered  than  that  which 
lias  been  stated  confusedly.  Hence,  ib  very  exciting  scenes,  as  in  cases 
of  personal  rencounter,  m  which  death  ensues^  the  variety  of  Uvely 
ideas  and  feelings  which  then  supervene  in  the  mind  of  the  spectator, 
prevent  that  accurate  repetition  of  what  has  been  witnessed  in  the  pre- 
dse  order  of  time  and  pkice  in  which  they  dccurred^Just  as  water  ceases 
to  be  a  faithful  mirror  as  soon  as  its  surface  is  ruffled:  and  this  is  the 
reason  why^in  courts  of  justice,  reputable  witnesses  of  very  exciting 
scenes  are  often  mistaken,  and  are  found  to  contradict  each  other. 
Particular  parts  of  such  scenes  may  indeed  be  repeated  or  remembered 
with  the  liveliness  of  a  perception  experienced  but  the  moment  before, 
^t  there  is  not  the  same  truth  and  fidelity  a$  to  the  order  of  succession. 

6th.  Wli/ere  an  uka  has  been  associated  with  many  others  it  is  more 
likely  to  be.  remembered.  Hence,  those  who  view  a  subject  techni^ 
cally,  or  scientifically,  or  philosophically,  remember  it  longer  and  re- 
member it  better  than  those  who  view  it  only  in  its  casual  relations. 
By  these  aids  old  people  may  remember  some  thintjs  better  than  most 
young  ones.  So  the  extraordinary  memory  which  princes  often  have 
for  faces'  and  names;  or  which  a  dairy^matd  has  for  her  cows;  a  shep- 

*  OiTT  sensibility  to  \m\n  is  more  intense  than  tluit  to  pletsure;  but  happily  for 
«8  it  is  far  less  frequently  put  io  requtsitlon. 
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herd  for  his  sheep ;  a  drover  for  his  cattle;  and  a  clerk  for  his  papers, 
b  the  consequence  of  their  habit  of  making  nicer  discriminations,  and 
)  of  their  having  mpre  links  of  association.     Each  one  is  a  new  anchor, 

as  it  were,  to  prevent  the  mind  from  being  borne  awliy  by  the  inter- 
vening currents  of  scenes  and  incidents. 

These  laws  of  the  repeating  faculty  or  modifying  circumstances, 
which  determine  Its  relative  strength  in  each  particular  case,  having  all 
degrees  of  intensity^  and  actin?  sometimes  together  and  sometimes  in 
conflict,  are  capable  of  being  mfinitely  compounded,  and  thus  give  a 
boundless  variety  to  the  mind's  ^repetitions  of  its  previous  impressions. 

The  tendency  of  the  mind  to  repetition,  thus  modified,  is  capable  of 
explaining  all  the  phenomena  of  conception^  memory  and  imagmation; 
and  it  shows  why  it  is  that  all  conjoined  thoi^ghts,  whether  Co-existent 
or^successive^,  are  related  either  by  contiguity  of  time  or  place,  resem- 
blance or  contrast:  in  other  words,  that  those  principles  of  <x>nnexion 
are  not  ultimate  facts,  as  has  been  supposed,  but  are  all  referrible  to 
this  repeatif^  tendency,  as  I  shall  now  attempt  to  show. 

^Firsty  As  to  contiguity  or  proximity  of  places  If  we  admit  the  self- 
repeating  tendency  of  the  mind,  then  objects  perceived  at  the  3ame 
place  will  be  afterwards  mutually  suggestive.  Thus,  I  have  seen  an 
mdividual — say  the  late  Mr.  Duponceaii  in  that  chair*^ — the  two  ob- 
jects being  parts  of  the  same  visual  impressioh.  A  sight  of  the  chair 
alone,  giving  a  mental  impulse  similar  to  that  formerly  experienced, 
the  mind  goes  on  and  completes  the  picture,  that  is,  the  former  train, 
by  suggesting  the  idea  <tf  Mr.  Duponceau.  So  if  I  bear  the  letters  A, 
.  B,  C,  having  previously  heard  them  followed  by  D,  E,  &c.,  these 
last  letters  rise  spontaneously  in  my  mind,  by  reason  of  its  tendency  to 
repeat  its  former  motions  or  changes.  So  if  I  have  heard  the  words, 
January,  February,  the  mind,  by  the  same  inherent  tendency,  adds 
March,  &c. 

Second,  Proximity  or  contiguity  of  time.  By  the  process  of  repe- 
tition sight  suggests  the  ideas  of  sleep,  artificial  light,  suspension  of 
business.  In  like  manner,  if  any  remarkable  event  has  occurred  on  the 
4th  of  July,  the  id^a  of  the  day  may  suggest  that  event,  or  the  idea  of 
the  event  may  suggest  the  day.  So  any  scene  that  occurred  when  the 
cholera  prevailed,  for  example,  or  at  Christmas,  may  be  renewed  or 
repeated  by  the  mind,  on  the  suggestion  of  those  periods  of-time  when 
they  severally  took  place.  It  is  to  this  form  of  the  repeating  process 
that  we  owe  the  faculty,  or  rather  the  uses  of  language.  For,  whei>- 
ever  we  have  heard  the  name  of  an  individual,  or  an  object,  that  is,  * 
-  heard  certain  sounds  conjoined  with  the  sight  or  conception  of  such 
persqn  or  object,  their  presence  immediately  suggests  the  name,  and 
the  name  suggests  the  person  or  object.  Thus,  the  sight  of  the  ordi- 
nary covering  for  the  head  suggests  to  us  the  word  Ao?;  to  a  French- 
man it  suggests  the  word  chapeau;  to  a  Spaniard,  the  word  sombrero; 

•  This  paper  was  read  before  the  American  Philosophical  Society. 
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these  different  words  suggests  to  these  different  persons  the  same  ob- 
jecty  for  such  roust  be  the  consequence  of  the  mind's  repeating  its  for- 
mer series  of  motions  or  changes.  It  is  in  this  way  that  cause  and 
effect  mutually  s^ggest  each  other,  they  having  the  same  connexion  in 
time  as  exists  between  a  name  and  its  object,  with  this  difference,  that 
in  the  latter  case  the  connexion  is  casual,  whiles  that  between  cause  and 
effect  is  necessary  and  bvariable.         . 

Third,  Resemblance.  This  principle  of  association  is  as  familiar  to 
all  as  the  preceding*  The  sight  of  a  portrait  reminds  us  of  the  absent 
ori^nal.  Nay,  one  person  reminds  us  of  another  by  a  resemblance  in 
a  smgle  feature^or  gesture,  or  mode  of  speech.  A  piece  of  red  sealinjr- 
wax  may  .cause  us  to  think  of  blood,  or  the  wild  poppy,  &c.y  and  this 
is  equally  the  result  of  the  self-copying  tendency  of  the  mind,  when 
objects  resemble  each  other  they  put  the  mind  in  the  samCf  that  is,  in 
a  precisely  similar  state.  It  is  only  by  our  instinctive  consciousness  of 
this  similarity  between  our  present  and  past  mental  states,  that  we  ever 
perceive  resemblance..  A  former  series,  containing  the  resembling  ob- 
ject, being  thus  begun,  the  mind  c6mpleted  it,  and  thus  is  suggested 
what  was  formerly  associated  with  that  object j;  In  this  way,  tne  sight 
of  sealing-wax,  producing  in  mv  mind  the  sam^  (that  is,  precisely  simi- 
lar) action  or  change  as  the  sidbt  of  blood,  may  repeat  or  renew  a  scene 
in  which  I  witnessed  the  shedding  of  human  blood,  or  mayhap  the 
blood  of  an  ox.  So  the  aquiline  nose  of  John  may,  by  the  like  process 
of  repetition,  remind  me  of  Thomas,  with  whose  image  a  like  aquiline 
nose  was  previously  conjoined,  and  made  a  part  of  the  series  which 
constituted  that  imager 

The  difference  between  the  cases  of  resemblance  ahd  proximity  is 
rather  apparent  than  real.  In  both  cases  the  mind  receives  a  precisely 
fiimilar  impression  to  one  previously  received,  which  kives  it  the  impulse 
that  causes  it  to  repeat  its  former  state.  The  (^ly  difference  between 
them  is,  that  in  the  case  of  proximity  this  similar  impression  is  pro- 
duced by  the  same  object,  seen  at  different  times  or  places,  while  in 
resemblance  the  similar  impressiou  is  produced  by  similar ,  but  different 
objects. 

Similarity  has  generally  been  considered  as  an  elementary  principle 
of  connexion  by  psychologists;  but  Mr.  Mill  has  endeavoured  to  reduce 
cases  of  resemblance  to  the  class  of  proximity,  because  like  things  are 
often  seen  together  at  the  same  place,  or  at  the  same  time,  as  trees  in 
an  avenue  or  wood,  sheep  in  a  flo(^,  &c.,  but  as  this  is  not  always  true, 
the  explanation  is  unsatisfactory.  Thus,  the  red  sealing-wax  may 
iremind  us  of  blood,  though  the  two  were  never  before  seen  together; 
or  a  perfect -stranger  may  remind  us  of  a  friend  or  acquaintance;  and, 
putting  the  mind  in  the  same  state,  either  of  the  resembling  objects 
ma^  Start  the  train  with  which  the  mind  has  been  associated ;  precisely 
as  in  the  case  with  prbximity. 

Fourth,  Contrast.  How  this  principle  of  association  iS  a  consequence 
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of  the  self-copying  tendency  of  the  mind,  is  le^  obvious,  bat  it  is 
eaually  certain.  What  do  we  mean  by  contrast  f  Oertainly  otnects 
or  the  same  dass,  but  differing  as  much  as  objects  so  closely  related 
can  differ  in  a  single  particular.  Thus,  high  and  low;  good  and  bad; 
vice  and  virtue;  pleasure  and  pain;  north  and  south;  li^ht  and  dark- 
ness; day  and  night;  wet  ana  dry;  yes  and  no — which  are  the  first 
examples  of  contrast  that  chance  to  present  themselves  to  my  mind — 
show  the  closest  affinity  between  the  contrasted  objects  or  conceptions* 
They  stand  in  the  relation  of  negative  and  affirmative;  and  commonly 
each  one  may  be  expressed  by  a  negation  of  the  other.  They  have 
usuaUy  been  present  to  the  nund  at  the  same  time,  or.  rather  in  imme- 
diate succession;  for,  in  the  ever  recurring  wants  and  occasions  of  life, 
if  we  wish  for,  or  like  the  one,  w^  fear  or  dislike  the  other.  In  our 
objection  to  darkness  we  desire  light.  In  wanting  dry  weather ^  we 
dread  rain^  or  wanting  raiv^  fear  a  drought.  In  feeling  coldy  we  wish 
for  heat.  In  Qy'mg  poverty^  \re  wish  ior  wealth.  In  seeking  an  ajfir- 
motive  answer,  we  are  fearful  of  a  negative^  and  so  on.  Tnese  con- 
trasts, that  is,  opposite  affinities,  having  been  always,  or  at  lee^t  ge- 
nerally, in  the  mind  together;^  the  one,  as  in  other  cases  of  proximity, 
naturally  suggest  the  other.  Our  thoughts  habitually  oscillating  from 
one  contrasted  object  to  the  other,  as  in  the  case  of  cause  and  effect, 
whenever  one  of  them  is  presented,  the  mind,  by  its  self^copying  text- 
dency,  naturally  passes  to  the  other. 

But  it  is  alleged  that  contrast  may  be  a  principle  of  suggestion 
when  the  contrasted  objects  never  have  been  present  to  the  mmd  to- 
gether--or  even  present  at  all.  The  sight  o(  a  giant,  for  instance, 
may  suggest  the  idea  of  a  dwarf,  though  the  observer  may  never  be- 
fore have  seen  either  a  giant  or  a  dwarf.  Dr.  Brown  admits  the  fact, 
and,'  oh  the  supposition  that  contrast  is  not  an  original  principle  of 
suggestion  or  association,  he  offers  this  explanation  of  it.  Contrasted 
objects,  he  says,  are  striking  deviations  from  the  ordinal  y  course  of 
nature,  and  from  this  common  feature  one  may  suggest  the  other — thus 
in  fact  reducing  this  relation  to  that  of  resemmance.  The  solution 
would  be  plausible,  if  contrasts  were  always,  like  that  of  the  giant  and 
dwarf,  deviations  from  the  ordinary  Course  of  nature;  but  it  so  happens 
that  most  contrasts  are  of  the  most  frequent  and  familiar  recurrence; 
as  day  and  night,  wet  and  dry,  high  and  low;  great  and  small,  &c 
How  then,  it  may  be  asked,  can  a  giant  suggest  a  dwarf  to  one  who 
had  never  before  seen  either?  This  seeming  difficulty  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  link  of  connexion  by  which  the  mind  passes  from 
thought  to  thought  is  sometimes  between  the  ol^ects  themselves,  and 
sometimes  it  is  only  between  their  signs^  that  is,  the  words  by  whitii 
they  are  indicated.  Puns,  rhymes,  alliterations,  are  all  examples  of 
this  class  of  associations.  Now,  although  the  Rotator  may  never  be- 
fore have  seen  either  a  giant  'or  a  dwarf,  he  was  familiar  with  the  con- 
trasted terms  of  high  and  low;  little  and  great;  and  seeing  a  very  tall 
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and  large  man,  and  then  according  to  our  general  habit  of  embodying 
our  thoughts,  in  the  habitual  signs  of  those  thoughts,  that  is,  on  his 
thinking,  in  language,  that  th^  giant  was  taU  or  high^  these  words 
would,  oy  reason  ofthe  former  habitual  connexion  in  Us  mind  between 
high  and  low^  naturally  sugs^  the  word  low  or  litth^  &c.,  and  thus 
the  mind  would  pass  from  the  idea  of  a  very  tall  man,  or  a  giant,  to 
that  of  a  Tery  low  or  small  man,  a  dwarf. 

Th^t  our  contrasts  ere  often  merely  Terbal,  appears  from  the  fact 
that  some  words  have  more  than  one  contrast ;  and  while  one  of  these 
would  be  suggested  to  one  tnan,  another  would  be  suggested  to  ano* 
tber.  Thus^WjfA/  is  sometimes  contrasted  with  wrongs  and  aome- 
limes  with  left  To  a  lawyer,  the  word  "right**  would  be  more 
likely  to  suggest  the  word  ^  wrong,"  than  "leftj**  but  to  a  soldier  on 
drill,  the  same  word  would  suggest  "left"  rather  than  "wron^.^* 
Thus,  too,  man  is  sometimes  contrasted  with  6ru^ /sometimes  with 
VH>man;  sometimes  with  boy;  and  sometimes  with  horse;  and  the  word 
would  be  apt  to  suggest  that  particular  contrast  to  each  individual  with 
which  he  had  been  most  familiar.  So  bread  might  be  contrasted  with 
meat  by  a  commissary;  mih.wine  by  a  nunister  of  the  jsacrament ;  and 
with  water  hy  a  jailer;  for  the  mind  of  each  would  repeat  its  former 
ti^in  of  thought  m  which  bread  had  formed  a  part* 

It  thus  appears,  that  whether  our  thoughts  be  connected  by  prox- 
imity of  time  or  of  place,  by  resemblance  or  contrast,  they  are  always 
copies  of  the  mbd*s  former  trains;  and  that  in  consequence  of  this,  its 
inherent  self-copying  tendency,  the  adjoining  thoughts  of  every  mental 
train  nmst  come  under  one  oiT  these  relations,  since  they  comprehend 
every  class  of  conjoined  ideas  or  feelings.  In  the  cases  of  proximity 
and  contrast,  the  mind  bein^  made  to  begin  its  process  of  repetition  by 
a  recurrence  of  the  same  object  as  formerly;  and  in  the  case  of  resem- 
blance, by  a  difierent  object.  In  other  words,  the  mind  being  able, 
by  its  inherent  powers,  only  to  repeat  itself,  when  it  passes  from  idea 
to  idea,  the  succeeding  idea  must  al^^O'ays  be  suggested  by  the  preceding 
one,  perceived  on  some  former  occasion,  which  precedmg  one  might 
have  been  produced  either  by  the  same  object,  as  m  the  cases  of  prox- 
imity and  contrast,  or  by  a  different  object,  but  capable,  by  resem- 
Uance,  of  producing  the  same  dtate  of  the  mind. 

When  the  succeeding  trains  of  thought  follow  in  the  same  order  of 
time  and  place  as  that  in  which  they  were  originally  perceived,  we  call 
the  copies  actst>f  the  Memory.  When  the  trains  are  made  up  of  what 
has  been  perceived  at  different  times  and  places,  we  call  them  acts  of 
the  Imagination.  AH  our  conceptions  of  the  future,  if  they  at  all  vary 
from  the  past,  are  of  the  latter  character.  If  I  think  of  my  dinner  yes- 
terday, as  it  actually  was,  it  is  m^emory;  if  I  think  how  much  better  it 
had  been  if  of  canvass-back  ducks,  it  is  imagination. 

But  how  is  it  that  the  mind,  with  its  tendency  to  repeat  its  former 
acts  or  movements,  does  not  always  copy  them  in  the  same  order  of 
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tiole  and  place?  In  other  words,  why  tloes  it  soiaetiines  imagine  rather 
than  remember? 

The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  those  seyen^l  circumstances  or  laws 
which  give  to  the  repeatmg  faculty  its  relative  strength  for  each  parti- 
cular tkxasion,  as.recency,  frequency  of  repetition,  bemg  accompanied 
by  emotion,  &c.  The  mipd  obeys  whichever  of  these  modifying  cir- 
cumstances has  the  greatest  influence,  and  that  one  may  suggest  some- 
throg  which  occurred  at  another  time  or  place,  so  as  to  make  a  train 
that  had  no  exact  prototype,  in  which  case  the  train  is  fancy  or  ima- 
gination. Thus,  the  sight  of  that  portrait  may  remind  me  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson;* and  having  recently  heard  his  opinions  cited  relative  to  the 
late  war  with  Mexico,  and  felt  a  lively  mterest  in  the  subject,  my 
mind  may  be  more  strongly  disposed  to  think  of  what  would  probably 
have  been  his  views  of  the  war:  that  is,  it  may  be  more  strongly  drawn 
to  this  new  train  than  to  copy  any  former  one  in  which  that  statesman 
was  an  actor.  So  from  the  same  predominance  of  feeling,  whether  of 
surprise,  or  sense  of  injustice,  the  absence  pf  the  statues  of  Brutus  and 
Cassius,  in  the  funeral  procession  of  Junia,  the  wife  of  the  one  and  the 
sister  of  the  other,  caused  those  individuals  to  be  more  strikingly  be- 
fore the  minds  of  the  spectators  than  the  twenty  other  ilh}strious  men 
whose  images  were  present.  Sed  prafutgAard  Casiius  nique  Brtdut, 
eoipso^  quod  effigies  eorum  nan  visAantur.  Here  imagination  pre- 
vailed against  the  senses ;  that  is,  the  train  of  thought  produced  by  the 
associating  faculty  was  more  lively  than  that  suggested  by  actual  vision, 

t'ust  as  if  we  were  to  see  a  complete  alphabet,  with  the  exception  of  a 
►lank  space  for  a  single  fetter,  and  pur  minds  should  think,  as  they  ea- 
sily might,  more  of  the  omittei  letter  than  of  those  in  sight. 

Since  every  thought  may  suggest  many  things  to  which  it  had  pre- 
vious relations  by  proximity  or  resemblance,  the  mbd  is  led  to  one  or 
the  other  of  these  remembrances  by  the  influence  of  the  modifying  cir- 
cumstances that  have  been  mentioned.  Its  process  in  making  the  se- 
lection is  very  well  explained  by  Dr.  Brown,  by  the  operation  of  what 
he  calls  ^'  the  secondary  law  of  su^estion,''  and  which  are  virtually 
comprehended  in  those  circumstances  that  give  to^the  repeating  faculty 
its  precise  degree  of  activity  and-  force.  These  same  circumstances 
which  give  to  the  memory  this  or  that  direction,  do  also  divert  or  turn 
it  from  memonr  to  imagination. 

As  the  mind  cannot  pass  from  idea  to  idea,  that  is,  carry  on  a  train 
of  thought,  except  by  copying  its  previous  impressions,  this  same  fa- 
culty of  association  furnishes  all  the  materials  of  our  profoundest  q)e- 
culations,  and  of  our  simplest  acts  of  reasoning,  no  less  than  those  of 
memory  and  imagination.  ' 

Thus,  whenever  this  faculty  has  suggested^  proposition,  that  is  to 
say,  has  aflirmed  or  denied  somewhat  of  something,  either  the  predi- 

•  His  portrait  if  in  the  Hall,  with  those  of  other  Pretidentfl  of  the  Society. 
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cate  or  the  subject  of  that  proposition,  by  means  of  the  same  faculty, 
suggests  a  second  .proposition  having  a  common  link  with  the  first, 
"whereupon  the  mind  mtuitiyely  sees  the  conclusion.  Suppose,  for 
example,  that  the  idea  of  commerce  bein^  presented  to  the  mind,  the 
associating  or  repeating  faculty  suggests  mat  of  wealth,  as  one  of  its 
proximate  effects.  Then,  either  wealth  or  commerce,  by  the  ever 
ready  agency  of  the  same  repeating  faculty,  may  suggest  a  second  pro- 
position. 

In  the  first  case,  the  reasoning,  reduced  to  syllogistic  fonn?  would 
be  as  follows:  ^ 

Commerce  is  productive  of  national  t/^eaZ/A. 
Wealth  is  favourable  to  luxur^and  the  arts: 
Therefor^,  commerce  is  favourable,  &c. 

In  the  second  <ia3e,  by  iE(.  like  process,  the  reasoning  would  be  in  this 
mode :    .  .      / 

Commerce  is  productive  of  natiopal  wealth. 

Commerce  has  flourished  most  in^re^  States. 

Therefore,  civil  freedom  is  not  inconsistent  with  national  wealth. 

And  so  through  all  the  moods  and  figures  of  which  human  reason  is 
capable. 

lix  conclusion,  I  would  remark,  that  according  to  the  simple  view  of 
the  associating  faculty  here,  taken,  there  seems  to  be  no  difference  be^ 
tween  the  mental  operations  of  memory,  and.  recollection,  except  ;lhat 
in  the  last  we  watch  the  operations  of  our  mind  in  order  that  when,  in 
its  ceaseless  repetitioj^,  it  may  chance  to  light  upon  the  fugitive  thought 
we  are  in  pursuit  of,  we  may  profit  by  it.  But  in  both  cases  the  mmd 
copies  its  former  states,  and  obeys  the  same  laws.  It,  therefore,  is  not 
to  be  believed  that  if  Aristotle  had  distinctly  seen  that  there  were  the 
same  principles  of  connexion  in  both,  or  that  the  mind,  b  no  train  of 
thought  whatever,  could  pass  from  idea  to  idea,  except  by  one  of  the 
connecting  links  he  had  mentioixed  when  treating  of  recollection,  he 
would  not  bave  expressly  stated  it;  nor,  if  he  had  seen,  as  Brown  did, 
that  memory  and  imagination  were  merely  modes  of  the  same  faculty 
of  a^ciation,  that  he  would  have  treated  of.them  in  different  parts  of 
fai^  work,  without  the  slightest  notice  of  their  kindred  character;  and, 
lastly,  were  we  to  concede  to  hi^  brief  and  somewhat  obscure  views  on 
this  branch  of  psychobgy ,  that  very  liberal  and  favourable  interpreta- 
tion which  Sir  William  Hamilton  h^s  given,  it  is  still  <]uite  clear  that 
he  did  not  perceive  that  all  the  mentaloperations  and  phenomena  of 
which  he  separately  treats  could  be  resolved  into  the  mind's  repetition 
of  its  own  operations.  It  is  as  unnecessary  to  his  glory,  ^s  it  is  unjust 
to  others,  to  deny  all  merit  to  succeeding  inquirers. 
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MI$T  AND  CLOUDS.  • 

(In  Vol.  II.  of  the  Register,  page  477,  will  be  found  a  brief  article  under 
this  title,  explaining  the  phenomena  of  ntist  and  clouds.  We  now  copy  from 
the  National  Intelligencer,  the  following  oommunication  of  the  learned  Dr. 
Bobert  Hare,  in  opposition  to  the  theory  there  stated— a  duty  we  owe  to  the 
cause  of  science.) 

Strictures  on  an  article  entitled  Mist  and  Chnds,  m  the  American 
Register  for  June  last.  By  Robeet  Hare,  M.  D.,  Emeritus  Pro* 
fessor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Asso- 
ciate of  the  Smithsoni^  Institution. 

I  have  bad  much  pleasure  and  have  received  much  valuable  infor- 
mation in  reading  *^  Stry ker's  American  Register "  for  June.  I  object 
to  the  article  on  Mist  and  Clouds  as  tending  to  convey  erroneous  ideas. 
In  that  article  it  is  stated  that,  agreeably  to  Sir  Humphrey  Davy, 
mists  and  clouds  are  produced  by  the  **  radiation  of  vapour ;^^  and, 
moreover,  it  is  alleged  that  mist,  when  <' negatively  electrified,"  ide* 
posites  vapour  more  quickly,  forming  a  heavy  sort  of  dew. 

The  idea  that  vapour,  when  negatively  electrified,  depontes  dew 
more  copiously  can  only  be  true  when  the  bodies  which  it  moistens  are 
•differently  electrified.  I  cannot  understand  why  die  deposition  should 
be  greater  when  the  dew  is  negative  and'the  bodies  positive  than  when 
these  are  negative  and  the  dew  positive.  Ip  either  case,  the  attraction 
is  reciprocal,  and  the  action  and  reaction  equivalent. 

Not  less  new  to  me  is  the  suggestion  that  vapour  can  be  '^/nmi- 
f erred  by  radiation,^^  though  it  Be  well  known  tnat  it  may  give  out 
heat  by  radiation,  so  as  to  be  refrigerated  and  concjknsed. 

Agreeably  to  the  received  Daltonian  theory,  water  being  present  in 
excess,  the  amount  of  vapour  ii^  any  given  space  will  be  directly  as 
the  temperature,  whether  air  be  present  or  not ;  in  other  words,  it  will 
be  no  less  plentiful  in  a  receiver  replete  with  air  than  in  one  exhausted 
by  an  excellent  air  pump. 

A  mist  or  fog  invariably  results  when  air  saturated  with  moisture 
at  any  temperature  b  refrigerated.  Of  course  it  ensues  whenever  air 
and  water,  at  different  temperatures,  are  brought  into  contact  The 
vapour  due  to  the  temperature  of  the  water,  when  this  is  the  warmer 
of  the  twO)  in  rising  into  strata  of  the  air  too  remote  from  the  water  to 
be  sufficiently  warmed  by  it,  mu^t  be  condensed  by  refrigeration. 
When  the  air  is  the  warmer,  the  vapour  with  which  it  may  be  saturated, 
giving  out  its  heat. to  the  water  by  radiation  or  circulation,  is  of  course 
converted  into  a  mist  or  fog.  Thus  a  wind  blowing  over  the  Gulf 
Stream  is  consequently  warmed  and  supplied  with  an  excess  of  vapour, 
which  condenses  on  rei^chine  the  cooler  aquatic  region  between  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland  and  the  neighbouring  coast  of  North  America. 

The  moisture  which,  in  the  state  of  vapour  during  autunmal 
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days,  rises  into  the  atmosphere^  being  condensed  during  the  succeeding 
chilly  nights,  subsides  as  a  fog,  which  is  more  or  less  dense  and  exten- 
sively prevalent  in  proportion  to  the  di£ference^  between  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  day  and  night.  Clouds  are  caused  by  rarefaction  as  well 
as  cold.  This  explains  their  being  formed  yihea  air,  saturated  by 
moisture,  reaches  a  certain  elevation,  where  the  atmospheric  tempera- 
ture and  pressure  and  density  are  diminished.  Moreover,  at  the  mo- 
mrat  of  rarefaction,  air  robs  the  moisture  of  its  heat  and  precipitates 
it  as  a  fog.  This  was  adverted  to  by  Davy,  in  his  elements,  as  the 
cause  of  clouds.  It  is  just  at  the  point  where  cold  and  rarefaction 
concur  to  condense  the  contained  vapour  that  clouds  are  seen  usually 
flitting  above  usi 

It  is  well  known  that  the  surface  of  a  Vessel  of  cold  water,  exposed 
in  a  warmer  atmosphere,  becomes  covered  by  a  dew.  The  greater  the 
i^antity  of  aqueous  vapour  mingled  with  the  air,  the  less  the  refrigera- 
tion requisite  to  produce  this  deposition.  The  highest  temperature  at 
which  this  dew  can  be  obtained  is  called  the  dew  point;  and  in  pro- 
portion Ss  this  dew  point,  determined  by  a  thermometer,  is  higher,  the 
Tapour  is  more  abundant.  Obviously,  precisely  the  same  reduction  of 
beat  which  induces  dew  on  n  refrigerated  surface  would  produce  a  fog 
or  cloud,  were  it  to  take  place  in  an  adequate  mass  of  air  containing 
aqueous  vapour.  ^  " 

Whenever  a  given  weight  of  air  is  augmented  in  bulk,  it  must  of 
Murse  occupy  a  proportionally  greater  space,  and  will,  in  consequence, 
receive  a  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  commensurate  with  the  additional 

r!e.  Consistently,  an  opposite  change  in  its  dimensions  will  have 
opposite  effect;  so^that,  if  saturated  with  vapour,  a  portion  of  this 
must  be  condensed  commensurate  with  the  space  of  which  it  may  be 
deprived. 

If,  while  the^bulkof  air  remains  unchanged,  another  portion  of  air, 
equally  moist,  be  superadded  to  it,  so  as  to  increase  proportionally  the 
density  of  the  resulting  aggregate,  all  the  vapour  associated  with  the 
additional  air  will  precipitate  as  fog  or  as  rain. 

As  is  it  universally  admitted  that  similarly  electrified  particles  recede 
from  each  other  proportionably  to  the  intensity  of  the  charge  by  which 
they  may  be  affected,  it  seems  inevitable  that  a  charge  of  electricity 
must  occasionally  augment  the  bulk  of  extensive  portions  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  thus  cause  more  vapour  to  be  associated  with  them ;  ahd 
that  when  discharges  take  place  of  electricity,  so  as  to  neutralize  the> 
excitement,  the  moisture  held,  in  consequence  of  the  excitement,  roust 
be  predpitated.  Thus,  the  air  under  the  influence  of  electricity  may 
be  compared  to  a  sponge  under  that  of  the  hand,  by  which  it  may  be 
made,  by  alternate  pressure  and  relaxation,  to  receive  and  give  out  the 
water  with  which  it  may  be  contiguous.^ 

I  am  under  the  impression  that  this  agency  of  electricity  is  not  suffi- 
ciently recognised  by  the  meteorologists,  if  it  has  not  entirely  escaped 
them. 
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WINTER  QUARTERS  IN  THE  ARCTIC  CIRCLE. 

The  approach  of  winter  in  the  Arctic  Circle  is  attended  with  manj 
interesting  changes.  Snow  begins  to  fall  as  early  as  August,  and  the 
whole  ground  is  covered  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet  before  the 
month  of  October.  Alon^  the  shores  and  bays  the  fresh  water,  poured 
from  the  rivulets^  or  dramed  from  the  thawing  of  former  coUectioBS 
of  snow,  becomes  quickly  eonverted  into  solid  ice.  As  the  cold  aug- 
ments^ the  air  deposites  its  moistut^  in  the  form  of  a  fog,  which  freezes 
into  a  fine  gossamer  netting,  or  spicular  icicles,  dispersed  through  the 
atmosphere,  and  extremely  minute,  that  might  seem  to  pierce  aod 
excoriate  the  skin.  The  hoar  frost  settles  profusely,  in  fantastic 
clusters,  on  every  prominence.  The  whole  surface  of  the  sea  steams 
like  a  lime-kiln,  an  appearance  call^/r<?^/-^i>K>^?e— caused  as  in  other 
instanced  of  the  production  of  vapour,  by  the  water  being  still  relatively 
warmer  than  the  incumbent  air.  At  length,  the  dispersion  of  the  mist, 
and  consequent  clearness  of  the  atmosphere,  announce  that  the  upper 
stratum  of  the  sea  itself  has  cooled  to  the  same  standard ;  a  sheet  of 
ice  spread?  quickly  over  the  smooth  expanse,  and  often  gains  the  thick- 
ness of  an  inch  in  a  single  night.  The  darkness  of  a  prolonged  pmiter 
now  broods  impenetrably  over  the  frozen  continent,  unless  the  moos 
chances  at  times -to  obtrude  the  faint  rays,  which  only  discover  the 
horrors  and  wide  desolation  of  the  scene.  The  wretched  settlers, 
covered  with  a  load  of  bear  skins,  remain  crowded  and  immured  in 
their  hut,  every  chink  of  which  they  carefully  stop  against  the  piercing 
cold ;  and,  cowering  about  the  stove  or  the  lamp,  they  seek  to  doze 
away  the  tedious  night.  Their  slender  stock  of  provisions,  though 
kept  in  the  same  apartment,  is  of^en  frozen  so  hard  as  to  require  to 
be  cut  by  a  hatchet.'  The  whole  of  the  inside  of  their  hMt  becomes 
lined  with  a  thick  crust  qf  ice;  and  if  they  happen  for  an  instant  to 
open  a  V(^indow  the  moisture  of  the  confined  air  is  immediately  preci- 
pitated in  the  form  of  a  showctr  of  snow.  As  the  frost  continuesio  pene- 
trate deeper,  the  rocks  are  heard  at  a  distance  to  split  with  a  loud 
explosion.  The  sleep  of  death  seems  to  wrap  the  scene  in  utter  obli- 
vious ruin. 

Sir  Edward  Parry  has  thus  beautifully  described  this  effect:  ''The 
sound  of  voices,  which,  during  the  cold  weather,  cotkld  be  heard  at  a 
much  greater  distance  than  usual,  served  now  and  then  to  break  the 
silence  which  reigned  around  us;  a,  silence  far  different  from  that 
peaceable  composure  which  characterizes  the  landscape  of  a  cultivated 
country ;  it  was  the  death-like  stillness  of  the  most  areary  desolation, 
and  the  total  absence  of  animated  existence.'' 

During  the  winter  at  Melville  Island  people  were  heard  conversii^ 
at  the  distance  of  a  mile.  This  was  no  doMht,  owing  to  the  density  of 
the  frigid  atmosphere,  but  chiefly  to  the  absence  of  all  obstruction  in 
a  scene  of  universal  calm  or  darkness. 
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MelviWe  Islaod  was  discov€red  on  September  4th,  1819.  Here 
Parry  and  his  companions  pushed  forward,  but  soon  found,  their  course 
arrested  by  an  impenetrable  barrier  of  ice.  They  waited  a  fortnight, 
in  hopes  of  overcoming  it;  and,  al^ut  the  20th,  their  situation  became 
truly  alarming.  The  young  ice  began  rapidly  to  form  on  the  surface 
of  the  waters,  retarded  only  by  winds  and  swells;  so  that  the  com- 
manding officer  was  convinced  that,  in  the  ^vent  of  a  single  hour's 
calm,  he  would  be  frozen  up  in  the  midst  of  the  sea.  No  option  was, 
therefore,  left  but  to  return,  and  to  choose  between  two  apparently 
good  harbours,  whicb  had  been  recently  passed  on  Melville  Island. 
Not  without  diflSculty  he  reached  this  place  on  tbe  24tb,  and  decided 
in  favour  of  the  more  western  haven,  as  affording  the  fullest  security: 
but  it  was  necessary  to  cut  his  way  two  miles  through  a  large  floe  (a 
small  expanse  of  salt-water  ice)  with  which  it  was  lacumbered.  To 
effect  this  arduous  operation  the  seamen  marked  with  boarding-pikes 
two  parallel  lines,  at  the  distance  of  somewhat  more  than  the  breadth 
of  the  larger  ship. 

They  sawed,  m  the  first  place,  along  the  path  tracked  out,  and  then 
by  cross-sawing,  detached  large  plieces,  which  were  separated  diago- 
nally, in  order  to  be  floated  out ;  and  sometimes  boat  sails  were  fastened 
to  them,  to  take  advantage  of  a  favourable  breeze.  On  the  26th,  the 
ships  were  established  in  five  fathoms  water,  at  about  a  cable's  length 
from  the  beath.  .  For  some  time  the  ice  was  daily  cleared  round  them. 
Bnt  this  was  soon  found  to  be  an  endless  labour,  and  they  were  al- 
lowed to  be  regularly  frozen  in  for  the  winter. 

The  usual  winter  protection  for  the  vessels  is  covering  in  the  deck. 
Sometimes  a  house  is  erected  on  the  shore,  with  blocks  of  ice,  which 
soon  become  a  solid  concrete  mass,  which,  being  a  slow  conductor, 
checks  the  access  of  cold*  It  was  necessary  to  be  very  economical  of 
fuel,  the  small  moss  and  ttirf  which  could  be  collected  fong  too  Wet  to 
be  of  any  use.  By  placing  the  apparatus  for  baking  in  a  central  posi- 
tion, and  by  sevei^al  other  arrangements,  the  cabin  was  maintained  in 
a  very  comfortable  temperature;  but  still,  around  its  extremities  and 
the.  bed  places,  steam,  vapour,  and  even  the  breath,  settled  first  as  mois- 
ture and  then  as  ice.  To  remove  these  annoyances  became,  accordingly, 
a  part  of  their  daily  employment.  To  keep  the  men's  minds  in  a  lively 
and  cheerful  state,  plays  were  performed.  Lieutenant  Beechy  being 
nominated  stage-manager,  and  the  other  gentlemen  coming  forward  as 
amateur  performers;  the  Arctic  management  and  the  North  Georgian 
Theatre  were  very  popular.  The  officers  had  another  source  of  amuse- 
ment in  the  Jforth  Georgian  Gazette,  of  which  Captain  Sabine  became 
editor,  and  all  were  invited  to  contribute  to  this  chronicle  of  the  frozen 
regions.  Even  those  who  hesitated  to  appear  as  writers,  enlivened  the 
circle  by  good-humoured  criticisms: 

Thus  passM  the  time, 
Thll  through  the  lucid  chambers  of  the  south 
Look'd  out  the  joyous  stin. 
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It  was  on  the  4th  of  Novemher  that  this  great  orb  ought  to  have 
taken  his  leave ;  but  a  deep  haze  prevented  them  from  bidding  a  formal 
farewell^  and  from  ascertaining  tbe  period  to  which  refraction  would 
have  rendered  him  visible;  yet  he  was  reported  to  be  seen  from  the 
mast  head  on  the  11th.  Amid  various  occupations  and  amusements 
the  shortest  day  came  on  almost  unexpected,  and  the  seamen  tbeo 
watched  with  pleasure  the  twilight  graduallv  strengthening  at  noon. 
On  January  28th  none  of  the  (ix^  stars  could  be  seen  at  that  hour  by 
the  naked  eye;  and  on  February  1st  and  2d,  the  sun  was  looked  for,  but 
the  sky  was  wrapt  in  mist ;  however  he  was  perceived  from  tbe  main* 
top.  Throughout  the  winter,  the  officers,  at  the  period  of  twilight, 
had,  taken  a  regular  walk  for  two  or  three  hours;  notproc^ing,  how- 
ever, further  than  a  mile,  lest  they  should  be  overtaken  by  a  snow- 
drift. There  was  a  want  of  objects  to  diversify  this  promenade.  A 
monotonous  surface  of  dazzling  white  covered  land  and  sea;  the  view 
of  the  ships,  the  snSoke  ascending  from  them,  the  sound  of  human  voice's, 
which  through  thec^lm  cold  air  was  carried  to  an  extraordinary  dis- 
tance, alone  gave  animation  to  this  wintry  scene. 

On  March  16,  the  general  attention  was  turned  to  the  means  of  ex- 
trication from  the  ice.  By  May  17,  tbe  seamen  had  so  far  cut  it  from 
around  the  ships  as.  to  allow  them  to  float ;  but  in  the  sea  it  was  still 
immovable.  By  the  middle  of  June  there  were  channels  in  which  boata 
could  pass;  yet  throughout  this  month  and  tbe  following  the  great 
covering  of  ice  in  tbe  surrounding  sea  remained  entire,  and  kept  the 
ahips  in  harbour.  On  the  2d  of  August,  however,  the  whole  tnass,by 
one  of  those  sudden  movements  to  which  it  is  liable,  broke  up  anid 
floated  out. — London  Ilhis.  Times. 


THE  SUPREMACY  OF  NATIONAL  LAW. 

{From  the  Hon.  D,  Webster^9  Speeth,  at  the  New  Hampshire  Festiwd) 

**  We  have  all  had^ur  sympathies  much  enlisted  in  the  Hungarian  efibrt 
for  liberty.  We  have  all  wept  at  its  failure.  We  thought  we  saw  a 
more  rational  hope  of  establishing  independence  in  Hungary  than  in 
any  other  part  of  Europe  where  the  question  has  been  in  agitation 
within  the  last  twelve  months;  but  despotic  power  from  abroad  inter- 
yened  to  suppress  it. 

''And,  gentlemen,  what  will  come  of  it  I  do  not  know.  For  my 
part,  I  feel  more  indignant  at  recent  events  connected  with  Hungary 
than  at  all  those  which  passed  in  her  struggle  for  liberty.  I  see  that 
tbe  Emperor  of  Russia  demands  of  Turkey  that  the  noble  Kossuth  and 
his  companions  shall  be  given  up,— and  I  see  that  this  demand  is  made 
in  derision  of  the  established  law  of  nations.  Gentlemen,  there  is  some- 
thing greater  on  earth  than  arbitrary  or  despotic  power.  The  light- 
ning has  its  power,  and  the  whirlwind  has  its  power,  and  the  earth- 
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quake  has  its  power.  But  there  is  something  among  men  more  capable 
of  shaking  despotic  power  than  lightning,  whirlwind,  or  earthquake — 
that  is  the  threatened  indignation  of  the  whole  civilized  world.  (Jentle** 
men,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  holds  himself  to  be  bound  by  the  law  of 
nations,  from  the  fact  that  he  treats  with  nations — that  be  forms  al- 
liances; he  professes  ill  fact  to  live  in  a  civilized  age  and  to  govern  an 
enlightened  nation.  I  say  that  if,  under  these  circumstances,  he  shall 
perpetrate  so  great  a  violation  of  natural  law,  as  to  seize  these  Hun- 
garians and  to  execute  them,  he  will  stand  as  a  criminal  and. malefactor 
in  the  view  of  the  law.  The  whole  world  will  be  the  tribunal  to  try 
him,  and  he  must  appear  before  it  and  hold  up  his  hand  and  plead  and 
abide  its  judgment. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  is  the  supreme  law-giver  in  his  own  country, 
and  for  au&ht  I  know,  the  executor  of  it  also.  But,  thanks  be  to  God, 
he  is  not  the  supreme  law-giver  or  executor  of  the  national  law,  and 
every  offence  against  that  is  an  offence  against  the  rights  of  the  civUized 
world,  and  if  he  breaks  that  law  in  the  case  of  Turkey,,  or  in  any  ot^her 
case,  the  whole  world  has  a  right  to  call  him  out  and  to  demand  hii 
punishment. 

Our  rights  as  a  nation  are  held  under  the  sanction  of  iiational  law— 
a  law  which  becomes  more  important  from  day  to  daj^^a  law  which 
none  who  profess  to  agree  to  it,  are  at  liberty  to  violate.  Nor  let  him, 
nor  let  any  one  imagine,  that  mere  force  can  subdue  the  general  senti- 
tnent  of  mankind.  It  is  much  more  likely  to  extend  that  sentiment  an4 
to  destroy  that  power  which  he  most  desires  to  establish,  and  secure. 

Gentlemen,  the  bones  of  poor  John  Wickliffe  were  dug  out  of  his 

grave  seventy  years  after  his  death,  and  burnt,  for  his  heresy,  and  his 

a«hes  were  tnrown  upon  a  river  in  Warwickshire.     Some  prophet  of 

that  day  saitl^: 

, "  The  Avon  to  the  Severn  runs, 

The  Severn  to  the  eea,  ^ 

And  Wickliffe's  dust  shall  spread  abroad, 
Wide  as  the  waters  be." 

If  the  blood  of  Kossuth  is  taken  by  an  absolute,  unqualified, 
unjustifiable  violation  of  national  law,  what  will  it  appease — what 
will  it  pacify?  It  will  nungle  with  the  earth — it  will  mix  with  the 
waters  of  the  ocean^-the  whote  civilized  world  will  snuff  it  in  the 
air,  and  it  will  return  with  awful  retribution  on  the  heads  of  those  vio- 
lators of  national  law  and  universal  justice.  I  cannot  say  when,  or  in 
what  form;  but  depend  tt))on  it,  that  if  such  an  act  take  place,  the 
thrones  and  principalities  and  powers  must  look  out  for  the  conse* 
qnences. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  let  us  do  our  part — let  us  understand  the 
position  in  which  we  stand  as  the  great  republic  of  the  world  at  the 
roost  interesting  era  of  the  world.  Let  us  consider  the  mission  and 
the  destiny  which  t'rovidence  seems  to  have  designed  us  for,  and  let 
ns  so  take  care  of  our  own  conduct,  that  with  irreproachable  bamli 
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and  with  hearts  void  of  offence  we  may  stand  up  whenever  and 
wherever  called  upon,  and  with  a  voice  not  to  be  disregarded,  say  this 
shall  not  be  done — at  least  not  without  our  protest. 


THE  PRESS. 

Conspicuous  among  the  agencies  which  serve  as  pioneers  in  human 
progress,  and  without  which  science  wonld  be  comparatively  useless, 
IS  an  untrammelled  Press.  '  It  is  the  pillar  and  the  cloud  to  direct  the 
footsteps,  and  serves  to  perfect  all  that  is  grand  in  design,  pure  in  mo- 
tive and  mighty  in  achievement.  Its  warning  notes  summon  the 
soldier  to  the  field  of  battle,  and  send  terror  and  alarm  to  the  wrong- 
doer and  usurper^  It  strikes  with  Ithuriel's  spear  the  high  and  tbe 
haughty  in  the  moment  of  their  impious  darbg,  and  stoops  down  to 
console  and  relieve  the  most  abject  of  mortals.  It  has  gone  out  to  all 
nations  upon  its  mission  of  light,  bearing  with  it  the  standard  of  civyi- 
zation,  knowledge,  commerce,  arts  and  universal  liberty.  It  takes  to 
itself  the  wings  of  the  morning  and  flies  to  th^  uttermost  parts  of  tbe 
earth,  diffusing  joy  and  intelligence,  and  unites  in  bonds  of  amity  and 
interest  children  who  play  around  the  beams  of  the  morning  and  the 
setting  sun.  It  imparts  freshness  and  vigour  to  free  and  happy  institu- 
tions, and  quickens  the  pulsations  of  liberty.'  It  elevates  the  patriotism 
of  the  statesman,  arid  nerves  the  mailed  arm  of  the  warrior  in  the  houi*  of 
battle.  It  enters  within  tbe  domestic  circle,  that  bower  of  earthly 
paradise,  diffusing  its  salutary  influences,  and  dries  up  the  mourner's 
tears  by  teaching  the  consolations  of  religion. 

What  though  it  has  transcended  its  high  and  its  polyfunctions,  and 
by  its  excesses  abridged  its  power  for  good ;  it  is  yet  equal  to  the  re- 
formation of  its  own  abuses.  Like  the  swollen  stream,  gathering  black- 
ness and  fury  and  overflowing  its  boundaries,  it  will  anon  subside  into 
its  own  healthful  channel — be  purified  by  the  freedom  of  its  own  cur- 
rent, and  roll  onward  to  fertilize  and  bless  the  extended  domain  of 
humanity.  Though  petty  despots  have  stretched  out  their  puny  sceptres 
over  it,  and  prescribed  limits  beyond  which  it  should  not  pass,  it  flows 
onward  upon  its  errand  of  mercy,  bearing  upon  its  proud  waves  the 
tidings  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  to  all  mankind. 

Thrice  happy  day,  when  barbarism  and  ignorance  shall  no  longer 
degrade  and  aiflict  devoted  man;  when  all  shall  meet  together  around 
the  sacred  home-hearth,  like  children  of  a  common  father;  when  all  shall 
bask  alike  in  the  warn)  sunlight  of  their  Maker;  when  all  shall  drink 
together  at  the  pure  gushing  fountain  of  liberty;  when  man  shall  no 
longer  lord  it  over  his  fellow  man ;  when  charity  shall  not  be  locked 
up  m  the  icebergs  of  the  heart,  but  spring  up  at  every  step  from  the 
best  instincts  of  humanity;  when  vice  and  tyranny  shall  live  only  in 
the  rememibrance  of  the  wrongs  they  have,  done  to  mar  the  page  of 
history  and  darken  the  shadows  of  tradition.     (Senator  Dickinson.) 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


The  Horticultttbist  and  Joubnal  of  Ru&al  Art  and  Ri;ral 
Taste.  Edited  bt  A.  J.  Downing,  Author  of  Landscape  Gar- 
dening, &q.,  published  by  Luther  Tucker,  Albftny*. 

We  have  receiyed  the  third  volume  of  this  valuable  work,embradDg 
the  twelve  monthly  numbers,  from  July,  1848.  The  study  of  borticul'* 
ture  has  assumed  of  late  years  much  iin^rtance,  an4  a  work  so  replete 
with  information,  as  is  the  joi^mal  of  Mr.  Downing,  cannot  fail  to  at- 
tract general  attention*  The  EcKtor  seems  to  have  communicated  an 
interest  to  the  subject  which  it  did  not  before  possess,  and  to  enter  into 
the  field  of  rural  improvement  with  a  detehnmation  to  excel  all  bis 
predecessors.  He  aoes  not  ccmfine  himself  to  the  ^rden  and  its 
products,  but  takes  a  wide  range  among  ail  the  objects  that  give 
beauty  to  the  landscape  and  enhance  the  value  of  country  life.  Plans 
^gardens  and  villas  and  cottages,  descriptions  of  lawns  and  meadows, 
of  trees,  fruits  and  flowers-i-accounts  of  horticultural  exhibitions,  of  the 
i^ivances  of  the  a^  in  this  country,  and  the  expedments  and  improve- 
ments in  Europe,  and  hints  and  directions  in  whatever  concerns  the 
proper  arrangement  and  management  of  tlie  ffarden,  are  all  put  together 
m  these  numbers  with  a  taste  and  skill  tfiat  evince  botn  study  and 
genius.  We  were  struck  with  the  description  at  page  164  of  the 
meadow  park,  at  Geneseo^  oi  James  S.  Wadsworth,  ESo.  (the  largest 
landholder,  we  believe,  in  Western  New  York,)  wh<Me  famer  and  uncle 
settled  at  Oeneseo  in  1790,  and  accumulated  the  immense  estate 
now  held  by  the  Wadsworth  family.  The  picture  of  thid  park  given 
by  Mr.  Downing  is  truthful,  we  know,  and  we  make  a  short  extract  that 
oor  readers  may  form  some  conception  of  its  extent  and  beauty. 

''The  whole  of  that  part  of  the  valley  embraced  by  the  eye-— eay  a  thousand 
aorea,  is  a  pmrkfM  of  the  finest  oaks— .and  aaeh  oaks  as  voq  may  have  dreamed 
of,  (if  yoQ  love  trees)  or«  peorhaps,  have  seen  in  plctarea  by  Claode  Lorraine,  or 
o«ir  own  Darand;  but  not  in  the  least  like  those,  yon  meet  every  day  in  your 
woodland  walks  through  ^e  eonntry  at  large.  Or  rather,  there  are  tboosands  of 
inch  as  yoa  may  have  seen  half  a  doien  examples  of  in  your  own  oonntry. 

''And  they  are  not  only  grand,  ma)estic,  magnificent,  noble  trees-^-these  oaks, 
—bat  they  are  grouped  and  arranged  jast  as  yoa,  a  lov^r  of  the  beantifQl,  and  wev 
a  landsoape-garaener,  would  have  had  them  arranged,  if  we  had  had  the  taste  of 
Sir  Humphrey  Ripton  and  the  wand  of  an  enchanter,  and  had  attempted  to  make 
a  bit  of  country  after  oor  own  heart. 

"No  underwood,  no  bushes,  no  thickets;  nothing  but  single  specimens  er 
groups  of  giant  old  oaks,  (mingled  with,  here  and  there,  an  elm,}  with  level 
glades  of  broad  meadow  beneath  them  I  An  Engliehman  will  hardly  be  oen.^ 
vinced  that  it  is  not  a  park,  planted.by  the  skilful  hand  of  man  hundreds  of  years 
ago. 
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''  This  great  meadon:  park  is  filled  with  herds  of  the  finest  cattle— the  pride  of 
the  home-farm.  The  guest  at  Geneseo  t|ikes  his  seat  in  the  earriage,  or  forms 
one  of  fr  party  on  horseback,  for  the  afternoon  driye  over  the  *'fl^i9,^  as  the  Gene- 
seo vallej  is  called. 

'^Thus  in  reality,  yoa  follow  no  roads^ — none  ate  needed,  indeed;  for  the  siir- 
face  of  the  great  meadow  park,  for  the  most  part,  is  so  sn^ooth  and  level  that  jou 
drire  here  and  there,  to  any  point  of  interest,  as  yoo  please.  To  os,  first  of  all, 
the  trees  themselves,— many,  beautiful  in  their  rich  masses  of  foliage*  many, 
grand  in  their  wonderful  breadth  of  head  and  branches;  and  some^  majestic  and 
venerable  in  their  great  sis(e  and  hoary  old  ag[e.  ^ear  the  bank  of  the  river  still 
stands  the  great  oak*  ^Big  Tret^  under  which  the  first  treaty  was  signed  be- 
tween the  Indians  and  the  first  settlers  of  Geneseo.  Its  enormous  trunk  measures 
65  feet  in  circumference.  It  still  wears  a  healthy  crown  of  leaves,  and  is  pre- 
served with  all  the  veneration  which  an  object  that  awakens  the  sentisMnt  of  an- 
tiquity inspires  in  a.  new  country.  Not  far  from  it  sU^nds  the  stump  of  a  con- 
temporary,  destroyed  a  few  seasons  before  by  the  elements.  The  annual  rings 
of  its  trunk  tell  the  story  of  nint  hundred  yeart^  growth! 

"  What  is  the  solutiont  you  ask,  as  you  resume  your  drive  again,  of  the  mys- 
tery of  this  peculiar  growth  of  trees  in  this  great  natural  park  1  Has  nature,  who 
usually  sows  boshes  and  briers  in  thicket  and  underwood  amid  the  forest,  taken 
it  into  her  head  to  set  an  example  here  to  planters  of  parks,  and  allowed  only 
gigantic  trees  and  broad  meadows  to  extend,  seemingly,  to  the  horizon  t 

*' The  tradition  ran  thus:  This  beautiful  valley  was  a  favourite  hunting  ffromid 
of  the  Indians.  In  order  that  they  might  render  it  as  perfect  as  possible  for  tlus 
purpose,  they  were  in  the  habit,  every  year,  at  the  proper  season,  of  lighting  fires. 
These  fires  swept  over  the  whole  surface,  and  destroyed  all  the  lesser  ibrest 
growth.  The  trees  which  survived,  grew  oik  larger  and  larger  every  year,  until 
at  length  the  whole  reacb^  the  condition  of  a  great  park,  as  it  was  transferred 
to  the  white  man. 

<<  There  are  many  beautiful  features  in  the  scenery  of  the  broad  state  of  New 
York;  but  there  is  no  picture  of  sylvan  or  pastoral  scenery  daguerreotyped  in  cor 
memory,  at  once  so  fair,  and  so  grand,  as  the  meadow  park  at  Geneseo.'' 

A  Theoretical  and  Practical  Treatise  on  Aige^ra,  by  H.  N. 
Robinson,  A.  M.^  formerly  Professor  of  Mathematics  nr  xac 
U.  S.  Navy.  Published  bjr  Erastut  H.  Pease  tf  Co.^  Albany ^  and 
Jacob  Ernst,  Cincinnati. 

A  Treatise  on  Astronomy,  Descriptive,  Physical  and  Pjiactical, 
by  the  same  author  and  same  publishers. 

The  methodical  and  perspicuous  arrangement  ^hich  characterise 
these  valuable  treatises,  cannot  be  too  highly  commended.  One  of  the 
greatest  errors  observable  in  most  of  the  elementary  class  books  daily 
issued  from  the  press,  for  the  use  of  schools  and  academies,  is  the  want 
•of  definitions  and  illustrations  in  simple  and  intelligible  terms,  and  of  such 
an  arrangement  of  the  several  parts  of  the  work  as  will  cause  the  least 
confusion  in  the  mmd  of  the  student.  First  principles  should  be  briefly 
■and  lucidly  stated,  so  that  there  can.  be  no  possibility  of  a  mistake, 

•  a  Big  Tree*'  was  the  name  of  tiie  Indian  chief,  of  the  tribe  which  originally  liTed 
in  this  part  of  the  Geneseo  coantry.  The  old  chieftain  has  long  sinde  gone  to  the 
eternal  « banting  ground"  of  hisiathert;  hut  the  tree,  which  was  renerable  in  hu 
•earliest  yoath,  still  sarvires  him,  and  preserves  his  memory. 
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and  examples  and  illustrations  of  niles  and  theories  should  be  so  chosen 
as  to  fix  the  whole  subject  on  the  mind^  and  thus  to  make  the  -way 
clear  as  the  pupil  advances.  Such,  however,  is  not  often  the  case  in 
these  days  or  progress.  Metaphysical  theories  abound  in  books  that 
should  be  simple  and  elementary  in  all  their  parts.  We  have  arbitrary 
rules  leaving  too  much  to  the  black-board  and  maps,  and  the  direc- 
tions of  the  teacher;  we  have  language  eren  difficult  to  be  understood  by 
aduhs,  which  b  ujsed  for  explanation  to  boyis  and  girls,  and  sometimes 
^  seeming  confusion  in  the  arraAgement  of  the  subject  (especially  in 
geographies)  by  which  tl^e  voun^  tnmd  is  bewildered,  and  flounders 
amongst  the  mass  without  obtaimng  any  permanent  benefit. 

Professor  Robinson  seems  to  have  avoided  confusion  in  arrangement 
as  well  as  abstruseness  in  theory.    His  treatise  on  Algebra  is  lK)th 
'  theoretical  and  practical;  the  explanations  are  easily  understood,  and 
the  rules  and  modes  of  q>eration  direct,  clear  and  brief.    As  an  exam- 
ine of  the  former,  he  remarks,  under  the' head  of  subtraction: 

^'  We  do  not  approve  of  the  use  of  the  term  subtraction  aft  applied  to  Algebra, 
for  in  many  cases  subtraction  appeara  like  additioni  and  addition  like. subtraction. 
'  We  prefer  the  use  of  the  term  differenee.  What  is  the  difference  between  12 
and  20  degrees  of  north  latitude^f  This  is  subtraction.  But  when  we  demand 
the  difference  of  latitude  between  6  degrees  north  and  3  degrees  sooth,  the  result 
appeare  like  addition;  fbr  the  difference  is  really  9  decrees,  the  sum  of  6  and  3. 
This  example  serves  to  explain  the  true  nature  of  the  sign  mintis.^  it  is  merelv 
an  opposition  to  the  sign  pha;  it  is  counting  in  another  direction;  and  if  we  call 
the  aegrees  north  of  the  ecj^uator  pfuSf  we  must  call  those  south  of  it  mtms^taking 
the  equator  as  the  zero  line.  So  it  is  on  the  thermometer  scale— the  divisions 
above  zero  are  called  plus  and  those  below  tninu8>  '^onef  due  to  us  may  be 
called  plus ;  money  that  we  owe  should  then  be  called  minus — the  one  circum- 
stance IS  directly  opposite  in  effect  to  the  other.  Indeed  we  can  conceive  of  no 
quantity  less  than  nothing,-  as  we  spmetimes  express  ourselves.'' 

This  is  very  plain,  and  can  be  easilv  understood  by  any  pupil  "who 
has  progressed  as  far  as  the  study  of  Algebra.  The  author  has  main- 
tained this  simple  and  clear  method  whxdi  is  adapted  to  all  capacities 
throughout  hia  vvhote  volume  of  three  hundred  pages,  thus  making  it 
a  useful  treatise  and  text  book  for  schools  and  imiversities.  No- 
thing is  left  in  obscuritv  and  doubt.  From  the  first  principles  of  the 
sdence  to  the  higher  degrees  of  equations,  embracing  Sturm's  theory 
and  HorneHs  metnod,  there  is  manifest  a  steady  and  skilful  effort  to 
bring  every  thing  to  the  comprehension  of  the  student. 

The  Treatise  on  Astronomy  is,  without  doiibt,  a  valuable  addition 
to  its  class.  The  chief  merits  of  the  work  ^^  are  brevity,  clearness 
of  illustration,  anticipating  the  difficulties  of  the  pupil,  and  removing 
them,  and  bringing  out  au  the  essential  points  of  the  science/^ 

Professor  Robinson  informs  us,  and  we  believe  he  is  right,  that  there 
is  a  class  of  works  on  Astronomy,  ^' which  consist  of  essays  and  po- 
pular lectures,''  but  from  which  ^'little  substantial  knowledfl^  can  be 
gathered)  for  they  do  not  teach  astronomy ;  as  a  general  thing  they 
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only  ^/ort/y  it.'*  '^Tbei^ifalsa/'bareimurlciy^'iaftOiWcIatt^kwhidi 
most  of  the  importaBt  facts  are  recorded ;  suoh  as  the  distances,  mag- 
nitudes and  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies;  but  how  these  focts  be- 
came known  is  rarely  explained:  this  is  what  the  true  searcher  aftar 
science  will  always  def^aod,  apd  this  boqk  is  desijgrned  expressW  to 
meet  that  demand*"  He  proceeds  to  state  the  des^  of  the  work  in. 
the  following  terms: 

''  In  the  first  part  of  the  book  we  svppose  the  reader  eatirely  onaoaaainted  with 
the  sobject;  bot  wq  suppose  hio^  competeiit  to  the  task — to  be,  at  leaat,  sixteen 
years  of  age-^to  have  a  good  knowleoflre  of  algebra,  geoioetry  and  trigonometiy 
^«nd  then,  not  antil  then,  cin  the  Staoy  be  parsaed  with  any  degree  of  saccess 
worth  mentioning.  Such  a  person  and  with  saoh  aequiremenla  as  we  have  here 
designated,  we  belieye^  oan  take  this  book  and  learn  astronomy  in  compamtiTely 
a  short  time;  for  the  chief  design  of  this  work  is  to  teach  whoe?er  desires  to  learn ; 
and  it  matters  not  where  the  learner  may  b^,  in  a  college,  academy,  school  or  a 
solitary  student  at  home  and  alone  in  the  pursuit*'  , 

Crolt's  British  Poet8.^-A  beautiful  edition  of  tUs  work  has  ve* 
cently  issued  from  the  press  of  Phillips^  Sampsim  fy  Co.,  Boston. 
It  is  ornamented  with  some  handsooM  engravings,  among  whick  is 
the  gentle  lace  of  Cowper's  mother,  of  whom  the  poet  wrote: 

'^Oh  that  those  lips  had  language!   , 

Their  own  sweet  smile  I  see. 
The  same  that  oft  in  childhood  solaced  me"— 

There  is  a  picture  too  representing  the  oavaliers  as  they  are  aeeo 

riding, 

^  Otst  hill,  oYer  Taller,  o*er  dale  imd  o'er  down"— - 
—'*  There's  Derby  and  Car^ndish,  dread  of  their  fbes : 
"  There's  Ehrin's  high  Ormond  and  Scotland's  Montrose*'^ 

This  volume  of  Croly  is  well  deserving  of  a  place  in  every  library. 
From  the  quaint  rhymes  of  Chaucer  to  me  sweet  stanzas  of  Hemans, 
there  is  a  selection  of  the  choicest  beauties  of  the  British  poets,  pre- 
senting a  faithful  exhibition  ^'  of  their  styles  of  thought  and  language." 

Hume's  History  of  Ekgland,  amd  MAOAULAT^ft  Histort,  by  the 
same  publishers*  These  eheap.and  well  executed  editions  of  popokr 
and  valuable  works  are  worthy  of  high  commendatioa*  Five  volmnes 
of  the  first  have  been  received  and  two  of  the  last*  The  pobhdiers 
state  that  *^  Hume  will  be  comprised  in  six  volumes.  Two  volumes  of 
the  continuation  of  Macauky,  haying  been  published,  the  balance  will 
be  issued  in  uniform  style,  icamediately  on  their  afqtearance  in.  London.'' 

In  examining  one  of  the  volumes  of  Maoaulay,  we  happened  to  open 

it  at  the  graphic  description  of  the  person  and  punishment  oS  the  in&- 

mous  informer,  Titus  Oates>  who  was  tried  and  oonvieted  of  perjury  in 

the  reign  of  James  II.,  and  though  some  of  our  readers  have  seen  it 

before,  we  cannot  resist  Our  inclination  to  introduce  in  this  plaoe  a  brief 

extract. 

<'On  the  day  in  which  hs  was  brought  to  the-  bar,  Westoiinstar  Hall  was 
crowded  with  spectators,  among  whom  were  many  Roman  Catholics,  eager  to 
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•M  tlie  inisery  and  hamiltation  of  their  p«nemitor«  A  few  yeani'earlier  bk  fthort 
neck/ his  legs  uneren  as  those  of  a  hadger,  his  forehead  low  as  that  of  a  baboon, 
his  parple  cneeks^and  his  monstrous  length  of  ohin,  had  been  familiar  to  all  who 
freoaented  the  courts  of  law.  He  had  then  been  the  idol  of  the  nation.  Wherever 
1m  had  appeared  men  had  onco?ered  ttieir  heads  to  him,  the  lives  and  estates  of 
the  magnates  of  the  realm  had  been  at  his  mercj.  Times  had  now  changed;  and 
many,  who  had  formerly  regarded  bim  as  the  deliverer  ef  |iis  oountry,  shuddered 
at  the  sight  of  those  hideous  features  on  which  villany.  seemed  to  be  written 
by  the  hand  of  God. 

.''It  was  proved,  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt,  that  this  roan  bad,  by  false 
testimony,  deliberately  murdered  several  guiltless  persops.  He  was  convicted 
on  both  indictments.  He^as  sentenced  to  be  stripped  of  his  clerical  habit,  to  be 
pilloried  in  the  Palace  Yard,  to  be  led  round  Westminster  Hall  with  an  inscrip- 
tion declaring  his  infamy  over  hb  head,  to  be  pilloried  again  in  front  of  the  Royal 
Exchange,  to  be  whipped  from  Aldgate  to  Newgate,  and,  after  an  interval  of  two 
days,  to  be  whipped  from  Newgate  to  Tvbum. 

"  This  rigorous  sentence  was  rigorously  executed.  On  the  day  on  which  Dates 
was  pilloried  in  Palace  Yard,  be  was  mercilessly  pelted  and  ran  some  risk  of 
being  pulled  in  pieces*  On  the  following  morning  he  was  brought  forth  to  uir- 
dMgo  his  first  flogging.  At  an  eaily  hoar  an  ipnomeiable  mnltitude  filled  all 
the  streets  from  Aldgate  to  the  Old  Bailey.  The  hangman  laid  on  tbe  lash  with 
such  unusual  sererity  as  showed  that  he  had  received  special  instructions.  The 
blood  ran  down  in  rivulets.  For  a  time  tbe  criminal  showed  a  strange  constancy : 
but  at  last  his  stubborn  fortitude  gave  way.  His  bellowings  were  frightful  to 
hear.  He  awooned  several  times;  but  the  scourge  still  continued  to  descend. 
When  he  was  unbound,  it  seemed  that  he  had  borne  as  mecfa  as  the  human  frame 
can  beaf  without  dissolution.  '  James  was  entreated  to  remit  the  second  fioffging^ 
His  answer  was  short  and  clear:  '  He  shall  go  through  with  it,  if  he  has  breath 
in  his  body.^  An  attempt  was  made  to  gain  the  queen*s  intercession ;  but  she 
indignantly  refused  to  say  a  word  in  favour  of  such  a  Wretch.  After  an  interval 
of  <mly  ibrty^-eurht  hoars,  Oates  was  again  brought  out  of  his  dtmgeon.  He  was 
unable  to  stan^-and  it  was  necessary  to  drag  him  to  T^rbnm  on  a  sledge.  He 
seemed  quite  insensible;  and  the  Tories  reported  that  he  bad  stupified  himself 
with  strong  drink.  A  person  who  counted  the  stripes  on  the  second  day,  said 
that  they  were  seventeen  hundred.  The  bad  man  escaped  with  life,  but  so  nar^ 
rowly  that  his  ignorant  and  bigoted  admirers  thought  bis  recovery  miraculous, 
jmd  appealed  to  it  as  a  proof  of  bis  iimoeenoe.  The  doors  of  the  prison  closed 
upon  him.  During  many  months  be  remained  ironed  in  the  darkest  hole  ef 
Newgate.'* 

Titus  Oates  lived  after  the  infliction  of  this  terrible  punishment 
twenty  years.  At  the  revolution  the  tide  of  popular  favour  set  in  his 
favour,  and  he  received  a  pennon  of  £1000. 

We  have  also  received  from  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.,  the  illustrated 
edition  of  Shakspeare's  Dramatic  Works,  now  in  the  course  of  pub- 
lication. Thev  state  their  object  to  be,  '^  to  prepare  an  edition  from  the 
highest  authorities  and  in  the  most  elegant  fortn;  not  too  much  encum- 
bered with  comments,  nor  so  destitute  of  thetn  as  to  be  obscure  to  the 
general  reader.*' 

They  have  followed  the  readfaig  of  the  text  of  the  folio  edition  of 
1633,  and  admowledge  their  indeotedness  to  Mr.  Singer  for  the  pre-* 
liminary  remarks.  The  typography  and  the  ornamental  parts  of  tbe 
work  are  admirable.  The  head  of  Miranda  i^e-fixed  to  the  Tempest 
16  exquisitely  designed  and  finished.    An  American  edition  of  the  plays 
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of  the  great  English  dramatist  in  this  form  dismcmnhered  of  useless 
notes—elegant  and  accurate — is  a  desideratum.  It  is  surprising  that 
such  perfect  copies  of  the  works  of  Shakspeare  should  be  preserved, 
when  it  is  considered  how  careless  he  Was  himself  of  their  preservation, 
leaving  them  in  the  hands  of  stage-managers  when  he  retired  A*om  the 
world,  apparently  re^rdless  of  its  applause,  and  unconsdous  of  the 
power  and  value  of  his  productions. 

Home  Recreations,  Mary  Howitt's  Tales  akd  Stories,  The  Ca^ 
RAVAN,  F|RCsipE  Fairies,  Hearts  and  Homes,  from  the  press  of 
D.  Appletan  ^  Co.,  Jfeu)  York* 

These  works  are  all  got  Aip  with  the  usual  ^ood  taste  and  accuracy 
of  the  publishers;  and  the  matter  is  mostlv  designed  for  the  instruction 
and  entertainment  of  youthful  readers.  The  first, — Home  Recreations^ 
by  Grandfather  Merrjrman, — is  a  collection  of  "Tales  of  Peril  and  Ad- 
venture, Voyages  and  Travels,  fiiography.  Manners  and  Customs, 
Poetry,  &c.'' — The  Tales  and  Stories  by  Mary  Howitt,  are  in  the 
best  style  of  that  practised  and  entertaining  writer.    They  have  the 

freat  merit  of  simplicity  of  language  and  purity  of  thought — and  whilst 
oys  and  girls  take  dehght  in  reading  them,  the  moral  lessons  are  so 
mixed  up  with  the  eptertainment  that  they  never  fail  to  instruct.  The 
Caravan  is  a  collection  of  tales,  translated  from  the  German  by  G.  P. 
Quackenbos.  If  the  judgment  of  our  young  friends,  who  have  read 
them,  is  to  be  relied  on,  thev  are  pleasant  and  interesting  stories  which 
do  credit  to  the  author.  Of  the  Fireside  Fairies,  or  Christmas  at 
Aunt  Blsie^s,  we  also  hear  the  opinion  universally  expressed,  that  this 
volume  has  met  the  approbation  of  "  the  little  people  for  whom  it  was 
expressly  designed."  It  has,  therefore,  accomplished  its  object,  which, 
we  learn  from  the  preface,  is  so  "  to  de<^  familiar,  yet  important  truths, 
and  the  home  duties  of  every  day  lifb  m  the  drapery  of  fiction,''  as  to 
reach  the  mind  of  the  chikl.  Hearts  and  Homes  is  a  tale  by  a  distin- 
guished writer,  Mrs.  Ellis,  which  needs  not  our  opinion  or  encomium 
to  make  it  acceptable  to  the  public. 

Recollections  of  Departed  Friends.  By  the  Rev.  Wm.  Berrian, 
D.  D.,  Rector  of.  Trinity  Church.  New  York:  Stanford  and 
Swords. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  author  for  a  Copy  of  this  well  written,  and, 
to  us,  deeply  interesting  volume.  It  contains  a  series  of  brief  notices 
of  his  personal  friends,  who  have  died  in  the  faith.  Among  them  are 
the  names  of  John  Henry  Hobart,  Cornelius  R.  Duffie,  Robert  Troup, 
Jacob  Lorillard,  Thomas  Lyell,  John  C.  Rudd,  David  B.  (^den,  and 
others;  all  of  whom  are  well  known  to  New  Yorkers,  and  some  of 
whom  have  a  reputation  for  talent  and  worth,  wide  as  the  Union. 

Dr.  Berrian  is  an  able  and  agreeable  writer,  and  lus  des<^tions 
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of  character  are  truthfiil  and  ifopressive.    Of  Mr.  Duffie,  whom  we 

remember  as  a  classmate,  highly  esteemed,  he  thus  writes: 

"  Ht8  piety  was  of  the  most  engaging  character ;  for  while  he  was  careful 
to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  Christ  by  the  strictness  and  purity  of  his  life^  yet 
there  was  such  a  gentleness  in  his  manners^  suc^  sweetness  of  temper/ such 
lowliness  of  heart,  and  unaffected  modesty  in  his  carriage,  as  represented  re- 
ligion in  her  own  meek  and  winning  air,  and  gare  a  powerful  and  persuasive 
influence  to  his  example.''  ' 

Referring  to  the  advanced  age  and  unimpaired  faculties  of  PavidB. 

Ogden,  the  eminent  jurist,  he  use&  this  language: 

^  We  are  apt  to  think  that  at  that  age  all  the  purposes  of  life  are  accom- 
plished, that  active  exertion  is  at  an  end,  that  desire  .has  failed,  that  this 
mortal  existepce  itself,  on  the  conditions  with  which  it  must  be  held,  would 
soon  become  a  burden^  •  .  .  it  was  not  so  in  respect  to  our  departed  friend, 
•  •  .  there  was  a  freshness  of  feeling  in  him  which  is  but  seldom  found  in  so 
old  a  man ;  a  oheerfnlness  of  spirit  which,  in  despite  of  the  vexations  and 
trials  of  life^  was  an  unfailing  source  of  comfort  to  himself j  and  which  shed 
perpetual  sunshine  on  those  around  him." 

His  intellectual  strength  and  his  piety  are  thus  described : 

'^  The  peculiar  and  characteristic  distinction  of  his  logical  mind  was  considered 
to  consist  in  its  clearness,  consecutiveness  and  force,  in  seizing  upon  the 
general  bearing  and  the  strong  points  of  every  case,  and  urging  it  with  the 
utmost  precision  and  energy  to  its  just  conclusion.  •  .  .  .The  levity,  ungodli- 
ness ana  skepticism,  which  he  had  met  with  in  his  promiscuous  mterconrse 
with  the  world  produced  not  the  slightest  effect  upon  his  devout  and  well 
ordered  mind;  and  having  all  rational  ground  for  his  faith  as  a  Christian,  he 
received  its  holiest  mysteries,  and  most  incomprehensible  truths  with  the 
meekness  and  simplicity  of  a  child.^' 

Memoirs  op  the  Life  op  William  Wirt^    By  John  P.  Kennedy. 
Lea  and  Blanchard.    Philadelphia.  > 

We  received  a  copy  of  this  popular  work  at  so  late  an  hour  as  to  be 
enable  to  do  justice  to  its  merits  by  more  than  a  general  notice.  The 
established  reputation  6f  Mr.  Kennedy  as  an  author,  and  the  success 
of  his  work,  which  has  already  passed  to  a  second  edition,  are  sufficient 
guarantees  of  its  value.  He  has  exhibited  the  incidents  in  the  life  and 
the  character  of  the  highly  gifted  William  Wirt  with  a  master's  hand. 
We  question  whether  any  contemporaneous  biography  will  be  read  more 
generally  or  with  more  interest,  as  the  author  has  been  able  to  inter- 
weave with  the  narrative  so  many  of  the  familiar  letters  of  Wirt  and 

Is  friends — all  of  which  abound  with  brilliant  thoughts,  sound  philo- 
sophy, or  touching  expressions  of  affection  and  duty.  Mr.  Wirt  was 
one  of  those  instances  of  successful  talent  so  often  seen  in  this  country. 
The  son  of  a  tavern-keeper  at  Bladensburgh,  he  rose  to  high  rank  m 
his  profession — electrified  the  public  by  his  brilliant  eloquence  on  the 
trial  of  Aaron  Burr — enjoyed  the  personal  friendship  of  Jefferson, 
Madison  and  Monroe,  and  became  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States. 
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The  Anglo-Saxon.    Published  in  London  by  Longman  &  Co.    Edited 

by  the  Author  of  ProyerlMal  Philosophy*    Agent  in  Philadelpluat 

Mr.  Moore,  193  Chestnut  Street. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  politeness  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  I^ons  for  the 

numbers  of  this  new,  original  and  elegant  periodical.    Its  grand  de- 

sign,  as  declared  in  the  prospectus, is  to  prombte  "unity  and  brotherly 

good  wilP'  among  Anglo-Saxons,  and  all  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin  and 

relation^ip  throughout  the  globe.    In  one  of  the  numbers  some  light 

is  thrown  upon  the  meaning  of  that  comprehensive  appellative  ''Anglo* 

$axon,"  which  of  late  has  come  so  generally  into  use. 

*<By  Saxon  race,  (says  Dr.  Knox,)  I  mean  the  classic  German  of  antiquity) 
now  represented  with  more  or  less  admixtare  by  the  Norwegian,  Swede, 
Dane,  Hollander,  &c.  ,  .  .  The  insular  Saxon  is  an  oflTset  from  the  continental ; 
occupies  EIngland  as  distinct  from  Wales,  the  eastern  coasts  of  Scotland  and 
of  Ireland.  In  America  he  is  already  paramount  lord  of  all  the  northern  por- 
tion— there  the  Saxon,  trae  to  his  nature,  has  changed  his  name;  he  calls 
himself  an  'American.^  ...  The  Anglo-Saxon  in  England  stands  on  neutral 
ground.  Anxious  for  the  statu  (j^  throughout  the  world,  he  dreads  coatiaental 
wars.  His  fleets  are  ever  ready  t6  support  dynasties.  Asa  merchant,  he 
intermeddles  every  where;  as  a  Saxon,  his  colonies  continually  thr^iten  re- 
volt. It  is  the  same  with  Holland,  also  (peopled  by)  a  thoroughly  Saxon  race 
— the  twin-brothers  in  factof  the  Saxon  £ngiish.'' 

A  map  is  given  in  the  first  number,  on  which  are  mariced  the  parts 
of  the  earth's  surface  under  the  rule  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  the 
population  of  those  portions  is  set  down  at  lo8yl77,763.  This  is  a 
wide  field  for  the  diffusion  of  those  principles  of  concord  aiid  amity 
which  Mr.  Tupper  proposes  in  his  magnificent  scheme.  We  regret 
we  have  not  room  for  a  longer  notice ;  out  we  heartily  wish  him  suc- 
cess. Certainly  he  has  given  us  four  numbers  full  of  beautiful  en- 
gravings, replete  with  interesting  matter,  and  in  which  we  have  facts 
and  theorv,  philosophy,  religion  and  poetry,  admirably  combined.  As 
an  example  of  the  latter^  we  select  the  following  specimens: 

i 

''The  blended  tnemories  of  the  good  and  great,  ^ 

Whom  time  has  harmonixed  in  excellence, 

,  Are  a  fair  meeting  field -^let  angry  hate 
And  jealous  emulance  be  banished  thenoe, 
With  sordid  creed,  and  bigot  self-pretenoe. 
Thoughts  that  are  holy,  actions  that  are  brave — 
Counsels  of  wisdom,  words  of  influence—* 
These  are  the  sureties  that,  are  strong  to  save." 


it. 


when  most  forlorn. 


In  darkest  hours  of  pain  and  anguish, 
No  wild  despair,  or  faithless  «corn, 
Shall  bid  all  Hope  within  me  languish. 
What  tho^  from  earthly  fount  may  flow 
No  solace  for  a  heart,  self-broken ! 
Yet  prayer  avails— and  none  so  low 
For  whom  God's  goodness  has  no  token.^ 
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OBITUARY  NOTICES. 

i        * 

I 

Seftkkber,  1849. 

Sq>t.  Ath.  At  Palermo,  on  board  the  U.  S.  frigate  Const! tulioQ, 
Capt  John  Gwinn,  of  the  Medit^rfanean  squadron.  He  w^s  a  na- 
tive of  Mary  land,  and  entei:ed  the  naval  service  of  the  United  States 
in  1809. 

9M.  AtBrahan  Castle^  England,  Edwakd  Stanx.st,  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  Norwich,  aged  70. 

llM.  In  the  city  of  Mexico,  General  MiRiAiro  Paredbs,  Presi- 
dent of  Mexico,  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  war. 

19/A.  At  Woodbury,  N.  I«9  Jowah  Cattsll,  aged  91,  a  venera- 
ble soldier  of  the  revolution,  who  fought  at  the  battle  of  Princeton. 

%Oth,  In  California,  on  the  Upper  Sacramento,  Capt.  W.  H. 
Wabnrb,  of  the  Topographical  Engineers.     He  was  murdered  by 
a  party  of  Indians,  who  shot  him.  down  whilst  he  was  leading  a 
command,  eight  arrows  having  entered  his  body,  and  one  passmg  • 
entirely  through  it 

In  Germany,  Strauss,  the  celebrated  musical  composer.  It  is 
said  that  thirty  thousand  persons  attended  his  funeral. 

OCTOBBR.  ^  . 

Oct,  1st.  In  France,  at  Fontenay^  M.  Jb an  Baptistb  Robillard, 
aged  113  years.     He  retained  his  faculties  to  the  last. 

In  Saxony,  at  Raudnitz,  Madame  Schrosdjsr,  one  of  the  first  tra- 

fediens  in  Germany,  at  the  advanced  age  of  84.    The  emperor, 
Vancis  I.,  had  her  portrait  painted  and  placed  in  the  imperial  mu- 
seum. 

In  fingland.  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Owxn,  at  the  age  of  78,  a  dis- 
tinguished o£Scer. 

4M«  In  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  DanIbl  Fitlbr,  Esq.,  formerly 
High  Sheriff  of  the  city  and  county. 

6M.  At  the  Washington  Hospital,  Baltimore,  Edgar  A.  Pos, 
Esq.  He  was  a  poet  of  singular  originality  and  powei — of  rare 
genius,  great  scholarship,  and  a  caustic  and  severe  critic,  as  well  as 
writer  in  other  departments  of  pure  literature.  At  about  38  years 
of  age,  he  terminated  a  life  of  thx)se  trials  to  which  genius  is  too 
often  subject. 

7M.  In  Texar,  near  the  Colorado  river,  Lieut.  Montoomert  P. 
Harrison,  (grandson  of  the  late  President  of  that  name.)     He  was 
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killed  by  the  iDdians.  He  had  ridden  out  from  camp  on  the  after- 
noon of  that  day  alone,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  proper 
road.  No  Indian  signs  had  previously  he^n  seen,  and  no  Indians 
were  supposed  to  be  near.  He  was  found  pierced  in  many  places 
with  arrows,  and  shot,  as  is  su))po8^d.  With  his  own  pistol. 

11/A.  At  Porte  Orande,  Island  of  St.  Vinceht,  Commander  Gor- 
don, of  the  U.  S.  navy.  He  had  been  in  command  of  the  African 
squadron. 

At  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  Capt  Stsphen  Briguam,  at  the  age  of  96. 
He  served  at  Bunker  Hill. 

14M.  At  Hardwicke  House,  England,  Dr.  Cofplestoke,  Bishop 
of  Llandaff,  aged  73.  He  was  distinguished  for  las  classical  attain- 
ments, and  his  excellent  private  life. 

16M.  In  California,  Captain  Herman  Thorn,  of  the  U.  S.  army^ 
drowned  in  crossing  the  Colorado  river,  near  Gila. 

20M.  At  Windsor,  Vermont,  Hon.  Jonathan  H.  Hubbarp, 
aged  81  years.  He  was  a  representative  in  Congress  for  several 
years,  and  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court 

At  York,  Penn.  Rev.  Robert  Cathcart,  D.D.  He  was  proba- 
bly the  oldest  minister  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  having  attained 
the  age  of  90i 

25M.  In  New  Hampshire,  on  the  White  mountains,  Mr.  Frede- 
rick Strickland,  an  English  gentleman,  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
and  heir  to  large  estates,  who  had  been  travelling  for  some  months 
in  this  country.  He  separated  himself  from  his  companions,  lost 
his  way,  and  perished  on  the  mountains. 

26M.  At  Boston,  Mass.,  Charles  E.  Horn,  at  the  age  of  63 — 
an  eminent  composer  of  music. 

At  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  Benjamin  Abbott,  I(L.D.,  at  the 
age  of  87.  He  was  extensively  known  as  the  principal  of  Exeter 
Academy,  at  which  Daniel  Webster^  Lewis  Cass,  and  other  distin- 
guished men  were  educated. 

27 1 A.  In  Baltimore^ounty,  Md., Tobias  E.  Stansburt,  93  years 
old.  He  lived  and  died  in  the  place  where  he  was  born.  From  the 
opening  events  of  the  revolutionary  war,  down  to  within  a  very  re- 
cent period,  he  participated  actively  in  national  and  state  affairs,  was 
repeatedly  a  member  of  the  legislature,  and  presided  as  speaker  of 
the  house  of  delegates. 

At  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Major  David  B.  Dotjolass,  Professor  of  Ma- 
thematics and  Natural  Philosophy  in  Geneva  College.  He  entered 
the  army  at  an  early  age,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  battles  of 
Lundy's  Lane  and  Fort  Erie.  After  the  war,  he  took  a  leading  part 
in  re-organizing  the  military  academy,  and  remained  a  professor 
there  until  1830,  since  which  he  has  been  extensively  employed  in 
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civil  engineering  pn  some  of  the  principal  works  in  the  United 
Statesi  and  was,  for  several  years,  acting  president  of  Eenyon  col- 
lege. He  prepared  the  plans  and  estimates  of  the  Croton  aqueduct. 
He  was  a  gentleman  of  grieat  worth,  of  polished  manners,  and  sin- 
cere piety. 

>  

29/A.  At  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Dr.  Peter  Wendell,  Chancellor  of 
the. Regents  of  the  University  of  New  York,  and  the  oldest  resident 
physician  in  that  city,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  widely 
known,  and  highly  respected  for  his  iilteiligence,  probity,  and  use- 
fulness. 

30/A.  At  Shpreham,  Vt,  Hon.  Silas  Jx!^isok,  for  several  years 
^governor  of  that  State. 

Iq  Paris^FBEDERiCK  Francis  Chopin,  at  the  age  of  39.  He  was 
born  near  Warsaw,  and  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  musicians 
in  the  world.  Chopin  shunned  public  performances.  His  delight 
was  to  have  around  him  a  circle  of  musicians  and  pupils  who  would 
listen  to  his  ravishing  strains  as  he  sat  extemporizing, and,  inspired 
at  the  piano. 

November.  '         . 

'  Nov.  Isi.  At  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Hon,  £lizxtr  Goodrich,  LL.D. 
at  the  age  of  89. 

Mr.  Goodrich  was^ne  of  the  very  few  survivors  among  the  m^n 
who  figured  in  public  life  under  the  administrations  of  Washington 
and  the  elder  Adams.  Indeed,  sipce  the  death  of  the  late  Albert 
Gallatin,  he  is  believed  to  have  been  the  eldest  survivor  among  the 
members  of  Congress  during  that  period. 

At  Kingston,  Rhode  Island,  Stlvia  Torrt,  $t  the  age  of  112. 
Her  youngest  child  lived  with  her^  and  was  87« 

4M.  At  Waterloo,  111.,  Rev.  Peter  Rogers,  in  his  hundredth 
year.  He  was  one  of  Washington's  life  guards  in  the  war  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  perhaps  the  last  of  that  noble  band. 

16/A.  In  Germany,  Prince  Leopold  Alexander  Hohenlohe, 
Bishop  of  Sardica,  Grand  Provost  and  Canon  of  the  Chapter  of 
Groswardein,  Hungary,  and  Mitred  Abbot  of  St.  Michael  of  Ga- 
borjau,  was  a  ^cion  of  the  Waldenburg  branch  of  the  ancient  and  il- 
lustrious German  family  of  Hohenlohe.  The  prince  was  born  Au-^ 
gust  17,  1794,  and  very  early  in  life  devoted  himself  to  the  service 
of  religion.  His  fervour  and  piety  were  so  ardent,  and  his  prayers 
in  behalf  of  the  sick  and  afflicted  pr6ved  so  frequently  successful^ 
that  many  believed  that  he  was  gifted  with  a  miraculous  power. 
Some  five  and  twenty  years  ago,  this  suppo'sed  divine  attribute  cre- 
ated a  great  sensation,  and  became  the  universal  theme  of  conversa- 
tion.    The  subject  was  then  much  and  seriously  discussed,  on  both 
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•ides.  Since  that  little  or  nothing  hat  been  beard  of  the  prince, 
who,  it  appears,  shrank  from  the  strange  pubiicity  given  to  him,  and 
confined  himself  subsequently  to  the  zealotM  and  exemplary  per- 
formance of  his  high  clerical  and  episcopal  functions. 

Prince  Hohenlohe,  whatever  might  be  the  faith  in  bis  miracles, 
was  much  esteemed  and  beloved  for  the  mildness  and  benevolence 
^  of  his  disposition;  and  his  death  is  very  generally  regretted. 

24th,  In  England,  Lady  Caarlottb  Likdsat,  an  accomplished 
and  highly  gifted  woman,  the  last  surviving  child  of  the  celebrated 
statesman,  Lord  North.  She  was  one  of  the  household  of  Caroline, 
Princess  of  .Wales.         . 

< 

26th.  In  Rhode  Island,  Mrs.  Henshaw,  the  mother  of  Bishop 
Henshaw,  at  the  age  of  79.  She  was  devotedly  pious,  and  antici- 
pated death  with  calm  composure.  On  the  day  of  her  death,  abe 
withdrew  to  her  room,  apparently  well,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  after 
she  was  found  by  one  of  her  daughters  seated  in  the  same  arm  cbair 
in  which  her  husband  had  died  in  18S^^-^her  spectacles  on — the 
Bible  and  Prayer-Book  on  the  stand  before  her-^not  a  limb,  fea- 
ture or  muscle  moved,  perfectly  life-like ;  but  her  heart  had  ceased 
to  beat. 

27th.  At  Macon,  Georgia,  Gen.  Duncan  J.  Clinch.  He  was  for 
many  years  an  oQcer  in  the  United  3tates  army.  He  served  with 
high  distinction  in  the  war  of  1812,  was  retained  as  a  colonel  upon 
the  reduction  of  the  army  at  its  close,  soon  acquired  a  brevet  as 
brigadier  general,  and  with  that  rank,  commanded  in  Florida  in 
1835^6,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Seminole  war.  He  was  truly 
a  hero  at  the  battle  of  Withalacoochee.  He  was  afterwards  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  and  recently  a  candidate  for  Governor  of  Georgia. 

He  was  <<a  soldier  without  reproach,  and  an  honest  man." 

At  Roxbury,  Mass.,  Josefh  Adams,  in  the  hundredth  year  of  his 
age. 

Decxmbbe. 

Dee:  Ut,  In  England,  Gbenezi:b  Elliott,  the  celebrated  << corn- 
law  rhymer,*'  and  devoted  friend  of  humanity,  at  the  age  of  70.  If 
Scott  be  the  poet  of  Tweedside,^  and  Wordsworth  of  the  Lakes,  to 
*  Elliott,  assuredly,  belong  the  heights  and  dales  of  Yorkshire — and, 
yet  more,  its  *<  broad  towns,''  in  which  manufacture  is  unable  to  de- 
stroy or  efface  the  elements  of  poetry  that  lie  in  the  human  heart, 
<^with  all  its  dreams  and  sighs." 

At  Canonsburgh,  S.  C.,  Capt  John  Williamson,  of  the  U.  S. 
army.     He  was  a  native  of  N.  Jersey,  and  an  accomplished  officer. 

In  England,  WiLLii^f  Charlxs  Espml,  Earl  of  Albemarle,  at 
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an  advanced  age.    He  saeeeeded  to  the  peerage  when  he  was  onljr 
BIX  mOBths  old. 

Sd.  At  Newport,  R.  I.,  Hon.  William  Huktsr,  LL.Di  He 
was  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  and  in  1834  be  accepted 
horn  Gen.  Jackson  the  appointment  of  Charg6  d'Affaires  to  Brazil, 
and  ia  1841  he  was  made  minister  plenipotentiary  at  th^t  court, 
where  he.  remained  till  1844. 

Recently,  at  Brussels,  M.  Verbetxst,  the  most  celebrated  book 
collector  in  Edrope,  perhaps  in  the  worlds  ,  He  had  founded  a  very 
Glorious  establishment,  consisting  of  a  house  of  seveiial  stories,  and 
as  high  as  a  church,  and  disposed  so  as  to  eontain  about  300,000 
volumes,  arranged  according  to  their  subjects. 

In  En^and,  Adblaide,  Queen  Dowager,  at  the  age  of  58.  She 
was  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Meiningen,  and  her  baptismal 
name  was  Adelaide  Louisa  Theresa  Caroline  Amelia.  She  was 
married  in  1818  to  William  IV.,  then  Duke  of  Clarence,  eight  years 
after  his  separation  from  Mrs.  Jordan;  the  actress.  She  was  recom- 
mended to  the  prioce  by  the  Queen  mother,  for  her  mi\ny  amiable 
qualities  and  domestic  virtues.  A  brge  portion  of  Jier  annual  al* 
lowaoce  from  the  British  exchequer  has  been  devoted  to  deeds  of 
charity  and  Christian  benevolence,  and  an  elegant  English  church 
in  the  island  of  Malta,  remains,  with  other  works  of  the  kind,  to 
cc^mmemorate  her  piety.  She  was  a  devoted  wife  to  the  late  king, 
and  though  better  fitted  for  private  domestic  life,  she  never  failed 
to  command  the  respect  of  au|  even  in  the  gay  circles  of  the  court 

In  York,  Wiluah  Ettt,  a  great  modern  painter.  Like  Rem- 
brandt and  Constable,  be  was  a  miller's  son,  and  made  his  first 
sketqhes  with  chalk  on  the  mill  floor*  He  travelled  and  studied 
much  in  Rome,  Venice,  Florence,  and  France.  His  art  was  to  him 
a  source  of  upalloyed  happiness. 

In  England,  two  of  the  heroeaof  the  peninsular  war,  Sir  Gboroe 
Anson,  and  Sir  John  Ormsbt  Vandeleur,  who  fought  at  Sala- 
manca, Vittoria,  Rodrigo,  and  Waterloo,  under  ^Uhe  iron  Duke." 

Sth,  At  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  William  Short,  in  the  Qlst  yeair 
of  his  age. 

He  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  educated  in  the  same  class  with 
Chief  Justice  Marshall, — was  secretary  of  legation  to  Mr.  Jefierson 
— was  Charg6  to  the  French  republic,  and  was  the  first  citizen  of 
the  United  States  nominated  and  appointed  to  a  public  office  under 
the  federal  constitution.  During  the  administration  of  General 
Washington,  who  evinced  for  him  high  personal  regard,  he  was  suc- 
cessively appointed  minister  r^ident  at  the  Hague,  and  commis- 
sioner, and  subsequently  minister  to  Spain. 

9M.  At  Boston,  John  BROMriELD,Esq.  He  bequeathed  jS205;000 
to  charitable  institutions. 
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At  CooperstowDy  N.  T.,  Judge  Morbhousb,  of  the  6th  judicial 
district — an  upright  and  highly  esteemed  man. 

12M.  In  London^  Sir  Mare  Isambert  BRUMELy  Vice  President 
of  the  Royal  Society  and  of  the  institution  of  civil  engioeersy  a  nm- 
tive  of  France.  He  built  the  Bowery  theatre.  New  York,  furnished 
plans  for  canals,  invented' the  circular  saw  for  cutting  veneers  of  vs- 
luable  woods,  built  steamboats,  and  was  the  engineer  of  the  tuooei 
under  the  river  Thames,  London. 

20th.  in  Washington  county,  N.  Y.,  William  Milled,  "the 
prophet  of  the  Millerites,"  at  the  age  of  68.     He  was  a  native  of 
Pittsfield,  MasSk,  and  during  the  last  war  with  England,  served  as  a 
captain  of  volunteers  on  the  northern  frontier.    He  began  to  speak 
in  public  assemblies  upon  the  subject  of  the  millennium  in  1833, 
and  in  the  ten  years  which  preceded  the  time  which  he  had  set  for 
the  confirmation  of  all  prophecy,  he  laboured  assiduously  in  the 
middle  and  northern  states,  averaging,  it  is  said,  nearly  one  sermon 
a  day  for  more  than  half  tluit  period.     He  was  uqeducated,  and  not 
largely  read  in  even  the  common  English  commentaries;  his  views 
were  absurd,  and  supported  but  feebly;  yet  he  succeeded  in  build- 
ing up  a  sect  of  some  thirty  or  forty  thousand  disciples,  which  dis- 
appeared rapidly  after  the  close  of  the  ^<day  of  probation''  in  1843, 
alter  which  time  Mr.  Miller  himself  did, not  often  advocate  or  de- 
fend his  views  in  public. 

25/A.  At  San ,  Francisco,  California,  George  H.  Vail,  Esq.,  of 
Troy,  N.  Y.^  at  the  age  of  30.  He  was  a  young  man  of  noble  quali- 
ties of  heart  and  head — of  intelligence  and  talent  of  the  first  order. 
He  contributed  to  this  work  the  interesting  articles  on  China  and 
the  opium  trade. 
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POETRY. 


THE  ARK. 
(From  the  AngkhSaxon,') 


What  ifllt  6oato  upon  that  worid  of 
Without  an  anchor,  and  without  a  guide? 
From  the  atiange  sight  each  aea-bom  nwniter 

fleea, 
And  the  mad  wa^  tuma  hannfeai  fioQ  its  ode. 

ft  k  the  aanctnarf  of  life  floats  there, 
Safe  amidst  torrents,  cradled  on  the  wiwes 
The  Hand  that  made  a  delog'd  world  despair, 
Unseen  protects  it,  and  'midst  ruin  sa^esi 

The  strife  is  o*er~no  more  the  aik  of  peace 
Lay  on  the  bosom  of  the  a^renging  flood^ 


For  at  His  word,  who  bade  **  tfie  waten  oease," 
On  the  bare  summit  of  the  mount  it  stood. 

And  b  it  so?  Great  God  of  power  and  grace, 
That  thiw  thy  terrore  did  thine  ark  eafxM, 
Is  it  'midst  ven^anoe  on  a  feUen  race 
That  we  thy  'miracles  of  love  behold  ? 

Then  fearless  thro'  the  world's  tempestwHis 

sea* 
Saviour  of  men,  to  Thee  my  nirit  flies-^ 
Thy  timid  wounded  dove  wiQ  haste  to  Thee, 
,  Andfiiom  thy  shett'iing  hand  to  heaven  arise! 


ADDITION  TO  GRATIS  ELEGY, 

The  fellowing  lines  were  published  many^ears  ago  anonymously,  in  a  Rhode  .Uand  paper. 
The  author,  who  was  the  Rev.  James  D.  Knowles,  believed  that  Gray  had  not  given  to  the 
subject  of  lUs.mose  enough  of  religioius  character  to  render  the  charm  complete;  hence  he  wrote 
these  verses  to  foDow  the  stanzas  in  the  elegy  beginning  with  the  words — 

**  Far  firom  the  maddening  crowd'aignoble  stir." 


No  aiiy  dreams  their  sfanple  fenci^s  fired, 
No  thiist  for  wealth,  no  pantinig  after  feme; 

Bat  truth  divine  sublimer  hopes  inspired. 
And  urged  them  onward  to  a  nobler  aim. 

From  eveiT  cottage,  witfi  the  day  arose 
The  hallowed  voice  of  spirit-breathing  pirayer; 

And  artless  anthems^  ^t  me  peaceful  doee, 
L3re  holy  incense  diarmed  the  evening  air. 

Tboogh  Aey,  each  tome  of  human  lore  un- 
known. 

The  brilliant  path  of  scienoe  never  trod. 
The  sacred  volume  claimed  their  hearts  alone, 

'Which  taught  the  way  to^oiy  and  to  God. 

Here  they  firom  truth's  eternal  fountam  drew 
The  pure  and^  g^dened  waters  day  by  day. 

Learned  since  our  days  are  evil,  fleet  and  few. 
To  walk  in  wisdom's  bright  and  peaceful 
way. 

In  yjm  lonepile^  o'erwhicfa  has  strangely  passed, 
The  heavy  hand  of  all  destroying  time, 

Huough  whose  low  mouklermg  akle  now 
siffhs  the  Uasl, 
And  round  whose  ahan  grass  and  tvy  dhnb. 


Tbey  gladly  thronged  their  grateful  fafymns  to 
raise. 

Oft  as  the  cabn  and  holy  Sabbath  shone ; 
The  minted  tribiite  of  their  pra^en  and  praise 

In  sweet  communion  rose  be&re  the  throne. 

Here^  from  those  honoured  lips,  which  sacred 
fire 
From  heaven's  high  chancery  ha^  touched 
tohear 
Truths  which  their  seal  inflame,  their  hopes 
inspire. 
Give  wings  to  feith,  and  dieck  afiection's 
tear. 

Wh$n  life  flowed  by,  and  like  an  angel,  death 
Came  to  release  them  to  the  worlds  on  high. 
Praise  trembled  still  on  each  expiriBg  breath, 
'  And  holy  triumph  beamed  from  every  eye. 

Then  gantfe  hands  their  *<  dust  to  dust"  consign ; 

With  quiet  teare  the  shnpfe  rites  are  saki; 
And  here  they  sleep,  till  at  the  truxnp  Divine, 

The  earth  and  ocean  render  up  their  dead. 
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A  81STER*8  LOVB. 


Mora  ooofltent  tfrni  tfw  ovcraog  ilir, 
Which  mildly  beams  above— 

That  diadem^^oh.!  dearer  lar 
A  Meter's  gentle  love! 

Bm^iter  dian  dew  drop  on  tfierp«^ 
Than  natnre'i  mile  more  gaj— 


A  livfaig  lomt  wfaicfa  ever  flowi, 
Warawd  by  lore's  pore  ivf. 

Gem  of  the  heart !  Llfe*s  gift  ditioe, 
Bequeathed  as  fromabote, 

Glad  ofiermff  at  affetidoa's 
A  aster  tholj  lore ! 


JUDGE  GEIfTLY, 


Oh,  there  has  many  a  taar  been  Aed» 
And  many  a  heart  been  broken. 

For  want  of  a  gentle  band  stretched  ftirib, 
Or  a  word  in  kindness  spoken. 

Then  oh,  with  brotherly  regard. 

Greet  eveiy  son  of  soirowi 
So  from  each  tone  of  lore  his  haait 

New  hope,  new  strength,  diall  bonvnv. 

Nor  torn,  with  cold  and  seomfhl  eye^ 
From  him  who  hath  oflanded. 


But  let  the  hsnhneai  of  reprooC 
Withkindeet  tones  be  bkmded. 


The  aasdi  of  good  sre  oreiy  where. 
And,  in  the  goUtieBt  boeora, 

Shoukl,  by  qoickening  rays  of  love, 
Putfoith  their  tender  blossom. 

Whila  many  a  templed  sool  hath  been 

To  deeds  of  evil  hardened, 
Who  felt  that  bitleniere  of  grief. 

The  fint  ofienee  onpaidoned. 


LEt  US  GIVE  THANKS. 

BT  VLltk  COOft. 


Let  us  give  thanks,  with  mteiul  sotiI» 

To  Hinrwifo  sendeth  all; 
To  Him  who  bids  the  planets  roO, 

And  sees  a  *'  muTow  M.* 
Thonsh  grief  and  tears  may  dhn  our  j<iy% 

And  care  and  strife  arrest, 
Tie  man,  too  often,  that  aUojrs 

The  k>l  his  Maker  blestt 
While  surabine  lights  the  bomidleai  skyt 

And  dew  drops  feedf  the  sod- 
While  Stan  and  rainbows  lire  on  high— 

Let  us  gire  thanks  to  God. 

We  tin  ^  earth  in  labour's  health, 

We  plant  the  acorn  cup: 
The  fieuls  are  crowned  with  goldea  waaMi, 

Hie  green  tree  sprmgeth  up; 
The  sweet,  eternal  wi^ten  gusn 

From  fountain  and  from  vak; 
The  vineyaids  Mush  with  purple  floih, 

The  yellow  hop  leaves  trail; 
And  while  the  harvest  flings  its  gold. 

And  oowriips  deck  the  wd—    - 
While  lim|Md  streams  are  clear  nd  cold, 

Let  us  gire  thanks  to  God« 


The  flower  yfel^  its  odour  bnaffa. 

As  gende  winds  go  past; 
l%e  yramhopper  that  lurks  beneath, 

Chirps  merrily  and  fest; 
l%e  zing-dore  coos  upon  the  spray. 

The  larks  foil  antheoa  pour; 
Hie  bees  start  with  a  jocund  lay, 

l%e  waves  sing  on  the  shore; 
Hosannas  fiO  the  wood  and  vriM, 

Where  human  step  ne'er  trod; 
And  nature,  like  an  unweaned  difl^ 

tSmilei  on  its  parent,  God. 

Ssy,  bfothen,  shtD  the  bird  and  bloom 

Thus  teach,  and  teach  in  vain? 
Shan  an  the  kyve-reys  that  iDume, 

Be  k)st  in  ctouds  of  pain ! 
ShaU  hearts  be  dead  and  viBon  blbd 

To  aD  that  mercy  deals? 
Shan  soul  and  reason  fefl  to  find 

The  ihiine  where  instinct  kneeb? 
Ah,  no! — ^whHe  fjiarj  lights  the  sky. 

And  beauty  pamts  the  aod— 
Whfle  Stan  and  runlxiws  lire  on  highf 

liOt  us  gire  thanks  to  God. 
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STATE  PAPERS. 


PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE. 

Mbssaoe  or  THE  Prbsiden.t  or  the  United  States  to  both  Houses  or  the 

Thirtt-eirst  Gonoress,  December,  1849. 

FellotD-Citizens  of  the  SenqU  and  House  of  Representatives: — Sixty  years  have 
elapsed  Since  the  establtshment  of  this  governcnent,  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  again  assembles  to  legislate  for  an  empire  of  freemen.  The  pre- 
dictione  of  evil  prophets,  who  formerly  pretended  to  foretell  the  downfall  of 
oar  institutions,  are  now  remembered  only  to  be  derided,  and  the  United  States 
of  America,  at  this  naoment,  present  to  the  world  the  most  stable  and  perma- 
nent government  on  earlh. 

Such  is  the  result  of  the  labours  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us.  Upon 
Congress  will  eminently  depend  the  future  mraintenanoe  of  our  system  of  free 
government,  and  the  transmission  of  it  unimpaired  to  posterity. 

We  are  at  peace  with  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  seek  to  maintain  enr 
cherished  relations  of  amity  with  them.  During  the  past  year,  we  have 
been  blessed,  by  a  kind  Providence,  with  an  abundance  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth;  and,  although  the  destroying  angel  for  a  time  visited  extensive  portionb 
of  our  territory  with  the  ravages  of  a  dreadful  pestilence,  yet  the  Almighty 
has  at  length  deigned  to  stay  his  hand,  and  to  restore  the  inestimable  blessing 
of  general  health  to  a  people  who  ha  vis  acknowledged  his  power,  deprecated 
his  wrath,  and  implored  his  merciful  protection. 

While  enjoving  the  benefits  of  amicable  intercourse  with  foreign  nations, 
we  have  not  oeen  insensible  to  the  distractions  and  wars  which  have  prevailea 
in  other  quarters  of  the  world.  It  is  a  proper  theme  of  thanksgiving  to  Him 
who  rules  the  destinies  of  nations,  that  we  have  been  able  to  maintain,  amidst 
all  these  contests,  an  independent  and  neutral  position  towards  all  belligerent 
powers. 

Oar  relations  with  Great  Britain  are  of  the  most  friendly  character.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  recent  alteration  of  the  British  navigation  acts,  British  vessels 
from  British  and  other  foreign  ports,  will,  (under  our  existing  laws,)  after  the 
first  day  of  January  next,  be  admitted  to  entry  in  onr  ports,  with  cargoes  of 
the  growth,  manufacture,  or  production  of  any  part  of  the  world,  on  the  same 
terms,  as  to  duties,  imposts,  and  charges,  as  vessels  of  the  United  States  with 
their  cargoes;  and  our  vessels  will  be  admitted  to  the  same  advantages  in 
British  ports,  entering  therein  on  the  same  terms  as  British  vessels.  Should 
no  order  in  council  disturb  this  legislative  arrangement,  the  late  act  of  the 
British  Parliament,  by  which  Great  Britain  is  brought  within  the  terms  pro- 
posed by  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  1st  of  March,  1817,  it  is  hoped,  will  be 
productive  of  benefit  to  both  countries. 
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A  slight  interroption  of  diplomatic  interooarse  which  occurred  between  thi9 
gorerament  and  France,  I  am  happjrto  say,  has  been  terminated,  and  oor  mi* 
nister  there  has  been  receired.  it  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  refer  now  to 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  that  interroption.  I  need  not  espress  to  yoo 
the  sincere  satisfaction  with  which  we  shall  welcome  the  arriTaJ  of  another 
envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  from  a  sister  repablic,  to 
whicn  we  have  so  long  been,  and  still  remain,  bound  by  the  strongest  ties  of 
amity. 

Shortly  after  I  had  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  the  ezecstrve  duties,  1 
was  i^pprized  that  a  war  steamer,  belonging  to  tb^  German  empire,  was  being 
fitted  out  in  the  harbor  of  New  York,  with  the  aid  of  some  of  onr  naval  offi- 
cers, rendered  under  the  permission  of  the  lata  secretary  of  the  navy.  Thie 
permission  was  sranted  during  an  armistice  between  that  empire  and  the  king- 
dom of  Denmark,  which  had  been  en^;aged  in  the  Schleswig-Holstein  war. 
Apprehensive  that  this  act  of  intervention,  on  our  part,  might  be  viewed  as  a 
violation  of  our  neutral  obligations,  incurred  by  the  treaty  with  Denaiark,  and 
of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  20th  of  Apr^^  18>^)  ^  directed 
that  no  further  aid  should  be  rendered  by  any  agent  or  officer  of  the  navy; 
and  I  instructed  the  secretary  of  state  to  apprize  the  mitiister  of  the  German 
empire,  accredited  to  this  government^  of  my  determination  to  execute  the 
law  of  the  United  States,  and  to  maintain  the  taith  of  treaties  with  all  nations* 
The  <x>rrespondence,  which  ensued,  between  the  department  of  state  and  the 
minister  of  the  German  empire,  is  herewith  laid  before  you.  The  execution  of 
the  law  and  the  observance  of  the  treaty  were  deemed  by  me  to  be  due  to  the 
honour  of  the  country,  as  well  as  to  the  sacred  obligations  of  the  eonstitution. 
I  shall  not  fail  to  .pursue  the  same  course,  shouiJ  a  similar  case  arise  with 
any  other  nation.  Having  avowed  the  opinion,  on  taking  the  oath  of  office* 
that,  in  disputes  between  conflicting  foreign  governments,  it  is  our  interest, 
not  Jess  than  our  duty,  to  remain  strictly  neutral,  I  shall  not  abandon  it.  You 
will  perceive  from  the  correspondence  submitted  to  vou,  in  connexion  with 
this  subject,  that  the  course  adopted  in  this  case  has  been  properly  regarded 
by  the  belligerent  powers  interested  in  the  matter. 

Although  a  minister  of  the  United  States  to  the  German  empire  was  ap- 
pointed by  my  predecessor  in  August,  1848,  and  has.  for  a  long  time,  been  m 
attendance  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine;  and,  althougna  minister  appointed  to 
represent  that  empire  was  received  and  accredited  here,  yet  no  such  «>vern- 
ment  as  that  of  the  German  enrpire  has  been  definitiyely  constituted.  Mr. 
Donelson,  our  representative  at  Frankfort,  remained  there  several  months,  in 
the  expectation  that  a  union  of  the  German  states,  under  one  constitution  or 
form  of  government,  might,  at  length,  be  organized.  It  is  believed  by  those 
well  acquainted  with  the  existing  relations  between  Prussia  and  the  states  of 
Germany,  that  no  such  union  can  be  permanently  established  without  her  co- 
operation. In  the  events  of  the  formation  of  such  a  union,  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  central  power  in  Germany,  of  which  she  should  form  a  part,  it  would 
become  necessary  to  withdraw  our  minister  at  Berlin ;  but  while  Prussia  ex- 
istsas  an  independent  kingdom,  and  diplomatic  relations  are  maintained  with 
her,  there  can  oe  no  necessity  for  the  continuance  of  the  mission  to  Frankfort. 
I  have,  therefore,  recalled  Mr.  ()onelson,  and  directed  the  archives  of  the  le- 
gation at  Frankfort  to  be  transferred  to  the  American  legation  at  Berlin. 

Having  been  apprized  that  a  considerable  number  of  adventurers  were  en- 
gaged in  fitting  out  a  military  expedition,  within  the  United  States,  against  a 
foreign  coimtry;  and  believing,  from  the  best  infom^ation  I  could  obtain,  that 
it  was  destined  to  invade  the  island  of  Cuba,  I  deemed  it  due  to  the  friendly 
relations  existing  between  the  United  States  and  Spain-^o  the  treaty  between 
the  two  nations—to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and,  above  all,  to  the  Ame- 
rican honour,  to  exert  the  lawful  authority  of  this  government  in  suppressing 
the  expedition  and  j>reventing  the  invasion. 
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To  this  end,  I  issaed  a  proolamation,  enjoining  it  apon  the  officero  of  the 
United  States,  civil  aod  military,  to  use  ail  lawful  means  within  their  power. 
A  copy  of  that  proclamation  is  herewith  submitted.  The  expedition  has  been 
suppressed.  So  long  as  the  act  of  Congress,  of  the  20lhof  April,  1818,  which 
owes  its  existence  to  the  law  of  nations^  and  to  the  policy  of  Washington  him- 
self, shall  remain  pa  our  statute-book,  I  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  executive 
laithfully  to  obey  its  injunctions. 

While  this  expedition  was  in  progress,  I  was  informed  that  a  foreigner,  who 
claimed*  our  protection,  bad  been  clandestinely,  and,  as  was  supposed,  forcibly 
carried  off  in  a  vessel  from  Ne<v  Orleans  to  the  island  of  Cuoa.  I  immedi- 
ately^ caused  such  steps  to  be  taken  as  I  thought  necessary,  in  cape  the  inform 
mation  I  had  received  should  prove  correct,  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the 
country,  and  the  right  of  every  person  seeking  an  asylum  on  our  soil  to  the 
protection  of  our  laws.  The  person  alleged  to  have  been  abducted  was  promptly 
restored,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are  now  about  to  undergo  investi- 
gation before  a  judicial  tribunal.  I  would  res;peotfully  saggest,  that  although 
the  crime  charged  to  have  beeu  committed  in  this  case  is  held  odious  as  ^• 
ing  in  conflict  with  our  opinions  on  the  subject  of  national  sovereignty  and 
personal  freedom,  there  is  no  prohibition  of  it,  or  punishment  for  h^  provided 
in  any  act  of  Congress.  The  expediency  of  supplying  this  defect  ra  our  cri- 
minal code  is,  therefore,  recommended  to  your  consideration. 

I  have  scrupulously  avoided  any  interference  in  the  wi^rs  and  contentions 
which  have  recently  distracted  Edrope. 

Daring  the  late  conflict  between  Austria  and  Hungary,  there  seemed  to  be 
a  prospect  that  the  latter  might  become  an  independent  nation.  However 
faint  tnat  prospect  at  the  time  appeared^  I  thought  it  my  duty,^n  accordance 
with  the  general  sentiment  of  the  American  people,  who  deeply  sjrmpathized 
with  the  Magyar  patriots,  to  stand  prepared,  upon  the  cbntingency  of  the  esta- 
blishment by  her  of  a  permanent  government;  to  be  the  first  to  welcome  inde- 
pendent Hungry  i;ito  the  fhmily  of  nations.  For  this  purpose  I  invested  an 
agent,  then  m  Europe,  with  power  to  declare  our  willingness  promptly  to 
recognise  her  independence  in  the  event  of  her  ability  to  sustau  it.  The 
powerful  intervention  of  Russia,  in  the  contest,  extinguished  the  hopes  of  the 
etruggling  Magyars.  The  United  States  did  not,  at  any  time»  interlere  in  the 
contest ;  but  the  feelings  of  the  nation  were  strongly  enlisted  in  the  cause, 
and  by  the  sufferings  of  a  brave  people,  who  had  made  a  gallant  though  on- 
successful  effort  to  be  free. 

Our  claims  upon  Portugal  have  been,  during  the  past  year,  prosecuted  with 
renewed  vigour,  and  it  has  been  my  object  to  employ  every  effort  of  honoura- 
ble diplomacy  to  procure  their  adjustment.  Our  late  Charge  d'Affait-es  at 
Lisbon,  the  Hon.  George  <W.  Hopkins,  made  able  and  energetic,  but  unsuc- 
cessful efforts  to  settle  these  unpleasant  matters  of  controversy,  and  to  obtain 
indemnity  for  the  wrongs  which  were  the  subjects  of  complaint.  Our  present 
Charge  ^'Affaires  at  that  court  will,  also,  bring  to  the  prosecution  of  these 
claims  ability  and  zeal.  The  revoltitionary  arid  distracted  condition  of  Por- 
tugal, in  past  times,  has  been  represented  as  one  of  the  leading  causes  of  her 
delay  in  indemnifying  our  suffenng  citizens^  But  I  must  now  say  it  is  matter 
of  profound  regret  that  these  claims  have  not  yetbeer\  settled.  The  omission 
of  Portugal  to  do  justice  to  the  American  claimants  baa  now  assumed  a  cha- 
racter so  grave  and  serious,  that  I  shall  shortly  make  it  the  subject  of  a  spe- 
cial  message  to  Congress,  with  a  view  to  such  ultimate  action  as  its  wisdom 
and  patriotism  ibay  suggest. 

With  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Belgium,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  the  Italian  States,  we  still  maintain  our  accustomed  amicable  re- 
lations. 

During  the  recent  revohxtions  in  the  papal  states,  our  Charge  d* Affaires  at 
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fiome  lm0  been  unable  to  present  kis  letter  of  credence,  which,  indeed,  he 
wan  directed  by  my  predecessor  to  withhold  until  he  should  reoeiye  further 
orders.  Stich  was  the  nnsettl(*d  condition  of  things  in  those  states,  that  it 
was  not  deemed  expedient  to  give  him  any  instructions  on  the  subject  of  pre- 
senting his  credential  letter  different  from  those  with  which  he  had  been  fur- 
nished by  the  late  administration,  until  the  25th  of  June  last,  when,  in  oonse- 
Guence  o(  the  want  of  accurate  information  of  the  exact  state  of  things,  at  that 
distance  from  us,  he  was  instructed  to  exercise  his  own  discretion  in  present- 
ing himself  to  the  then  existing  government,  if,  in  his  judgment,  sufnciently 
stable ;  or,  if  not,  to  await  further  erents.  Since  that  period,  Rome  has  under- 
gone another  rerolution,  and  he  abides  the  establishment  of  a  gOTemroent 
sufficiently  permanent  to  justify  him  in  opening  diplomatic  intercourse  with  it. 
-  With  the  republic  of  Mexico  it  is  our  true  policylo  cultivate  the  roost 
friendly  relations.  Since  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo, 
nothing  has  occurred  of  a  serious  character  to  disturb  them.  A  faithful  ol>- 
servance  of  the  treaty,  and  a  sincere  respect  for  her  riffhts,  cannot  fail  to  se- 
cure the  lasting  confidence  and  friendship  of  that  republic.  The  message  of 
my  predecessor  to  the  house  of  representatives,  of  the  8th  of  February  last, 
communicating,  in  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  that  body,  a  copy  of  a 
paper  called  a  protocol,  signed  at  Queretaro,  on  the  30th  of  May,  1848,  by  the 
commissioners  of  the  United  States  and  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  the 
Mexican  government,  having  been  a  subject  of  correspondence  between  the 
department  of  state  and  the  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiarr 
of  that  republic  accredited  to  this  government,  a  transcript  of  that  correeponci- 
ence  is  herewith  submitted. 

The  commissioner  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  for  tnarking  the  boundary 
between  the  two  republics,  though  delayed  in  reaching  San  Diego  by  unfore- 
seen obstacles,  arrived  at  that  place  within  a  short, period  after  the  time  re- 
quired by  the  treaty,  and  was  tnere  joined  by  the  commissioner  on  the  part 
of  Mexico.  They  entered'  upon  their  duties,  and,  at  the  date  of  the  latest 
intelligence  i'rom  that  quarter,  some  progress  had  been  mad^  in  the  surrey. 
The  expenses  incident  to  the  organization  of  the  commission,  and  to  its  con- 
veyance to  the  point  where  its  operations  wereto  begin,  have  so  much  re- 
duced the  fund  appropriated  by  Congress,  that  a  further  sum,  to  cover  the 
charges  which  must  be  incurred  during  the  present  fiscal  year,  will  be  neces- 
sary. The  great  length  of  frontier  along  which  the  boundary  extends,  the 
nature  6i  the  adjacent  territory,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  supplies,  except 
at  or  near  the  extremes  of  the  line,  render  it  also  indispensable  that  a  liberal 
proviiiion  should  be  made  to  meet  the  necessary  charges  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  on  the  30th  of  June,  1851.  1  accordingly  recommend  this  subject  to 
your  attention.  ' 

In  the  adjustment  of  the  claims  of  American  citizens  on  Mexico^  provided 
for))y  the  late  treaty,  the  employment  of  counsel,  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, may  become  important  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  oommissioners 
in  protecting  the  interests  of  the  United  States.  I  recommend  thie  subject  to 
the  early  and  favourable  consideration  of  Congress. 

Complaints  have  been  made  in  regard  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  means  pro- 
vided by  the  government  of  New  Grenada  for  transporting  the  United  States 
fnail  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  pursuant  to  bur  postal  convention  with 
that  republic,  of  the  6th  of  March,  1844.  Our  Charge  d'Affaires  at  Bogota 
has  been  directed  to  make  such  representations  to  the  government  of  New 
Grenada  as  will,  it  is  hoped,  lead  to  a  prompt  removal  of  this  cause  of  com- 
plaint. 

The  sanguinary  civil  war  with  which  the  republic  of  Venezuela  has  for 
some  time  past  been  ravaged,  has'  been  brought  to  a  close.  In  its  progress, 
the  rightsof  spmeof  our  citizens  resident  or  trading  there  have  been  violated. 
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The  restoration  of  order  will  afford  tlie  Venezuelan  government  an  opportu- 
nity to  examine  and  redress  these  grievances,  and  others  of  long  standing, 
which  onr  representatives  at  Caraccas  have,  hitherto,  ineffectually  urged  upon 
tl^  attention  of  that  government. 

The  extension  of  the  coast  of  the  United  States  on  the  PaoiiSc,  and  the  unexp 
ampled  rapidity  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  California,  especially,  are  in* 
creasing  in  numbers,  have  imparted  new  consequence  to  our  relations  with 
the  other  countrttss  whose  terntories  border  apon  that  ocean.  It  is  probable 
that  the  intercourse  between  those  countries  and  our  possessions  in  that  quar* 
ter,  particularly  with  the  republic  of  Chili,  will  become  extansive  and  mu« 
lually  advantageous,  in  proportion  as  California  and  Oregon  shall  increase  in 
population  and  wealth.  It  iS  desirably,  therdbre,  that  this  government  should 
do  every  thing  in.  its'  power  to  foster  and  strengthen  its  relations  with  those 
states,  and  that  the  spirit  of  amity  betweeti  us  should  be  mutual  and  cordiaL 

I  recommend  the  observance  oi  the  same  oourse  towards  all  other  American 
States.  The  United  States  stand  as  the  great  American  power  to.  which,  aj 
their  natoml  ally  and  friend,  they  will  always  be  disposed  first  to  look  for 
mediation  and  assistance,  in  the  event  of  any  collision  oetween  them  and  any 
European  nation.  As  auch,  we  may  often  kindly  mediate  in  their  behalf 
without  entanglinff  ourselves  ih  foreign  wars  or  unnecessary  controversies. 
Whenever  the  faith  of  onr  treaties  with  ai^  of  them  shall  require  our  interfe- 
rence, we  must  necessarily  interpose.  ^ 

A  convention  has  been-  negotiated  with  Bmsil,  providing  for  the  satisfaction 
of  American  claims  on  that  government,  and  it  will  be  submitted  to  the  se- 
nate. Since  the  last  session  of  Congress,  we  hav^  received  an  envoy  extraor- 
dinary and  minister  plenipotentiary  from  that  empire,  and  our  relations  with 
it  are  founded  apon  tne  most  amicable  understanding* 

Your  attention  is  earnestly  invited  to  an  amendment  of  our  existing  lawa 
relating  to  the  African  slave  trade,  with  a  view  to  the  effectual  suroression 
of  that  barbarous  traffic.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  this  trade  is  still,  in  part, 
carried  on  by  means  of  vetsele  built  in  the  United  States,  and  owned  or  navi- 
gated by  some  of  our  citizens.  The  corr'espondence  between  the  department 
of  state  and  the  minister  and  consul  of  the  United  States  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
which  has  from  time  to  time  been  laid  before  Congress,  represents  that  it  is  a 
customary  device  to  evade  the  penaltiea-of  our  laws  by  means  of  sea-letters. 
Vessels  sold  in  Braxil,  when  provided  with  sQch  papers  by  the  consul,  instead 
of  returning  to  the  United  States  for  a  new  register,  proceed  at  once  to  the 
coast  of  Africa,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  cargoes  of  slaves. 

Much  additional  information  of  the  same  clukracter  has  recently  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  department  of  state.  It  has  not  been  considered  the  policy  of 
oor  laws  to  subject  an  American  citizen,  who,  in  a  foreign  country,  purchases 
a  vessel  built  in  the  United  States',  to  the  inconvenience  of  sending  her  home 
for  a.  new  register,  before  permitting  her  to  proceed  on  a  voyage.  Any  alte- 
ralion  of  the  laws,  which  might  have  a  tendency  to  impede  the  free  transfer 
of  property  in  veseels  between  our  citizens,  or  the  free  navi^tion  of  those 
vessels  between  different  parts  of  the  world,  when  employed  in  lawful  com- 
merce, should  be  well  and  cantiously  considered ;  but  I  trust  that  your  wis- 
dom will  devise  a  method  by  which  our  general  policy,  in  this  respect,  may 
be  preserved,  and  at  the  same  time  the  abuse  of  our  flag,  by  means  of  sea- 
letters,  in  the  manner  indicated,  may  be  prevented. 

Having  ascertained  that  there  is  nO  prospect  of  the  rd-nnion  of  the  five 
States  of  Central  America,  which  formerly  composed  the  republic  of  that 
name,  we  have  separately  negotiated  Atith  some  of  them  treaties  of  amity  and 
ooromerce,  which  will  be  laid  before  the  senate. 

A  contract  having  beein  concluded  with  the  State  of  Nicaragua,  by  a  com- 
pany composed  of  American  citizen^  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  ship 
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canal  tbroDgh  the  territocy  of  tbat  Slate,  to  (connect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans,  [  have  directed  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  with  Nicanun^a,  pledging 
both  governments  to  protect  those  who  shall  engage  in  and  perfect  the  work. 
All  other  nations  are  invited  by  the  State  of  Nicaragua  to  enter  into  the  same 
treaty  stipulations  with  her,  and  the  benefit  to  be  derived  by  each  from  such 
an  arrangement,  will  t>e  the  protection  of  this  great  inler-eceanic  eommuni* 
cation  against  any  power  which  might  seek  to  obstruct  it^  or  to  monopolize 
its  advantages.  All  States,  entering  into  such  a  treaty,  will  enjoy  the  right 
of  passage  through  the, canal  on  payment  of  the  same  tolls. 

The  work,  if  constructed  under  these  guarantees,  will  become  a  bond  of 
peace,  instead  of  a  subject  of  contention  and  strife,  between  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  Should  the  great  maritiihe  states  of  £urope  consent  to  this  arrange- 
ment, (and  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  a  proposition  so  fair  and  honour- 
able will  be  opposed  by  any,)  the  energies  of  their  people  and  ours  will  co- 
operate in  promoting  the  success  of  the  enter)>rise.  I  do- not  recommend  any 
appropriation  from  the  national  treasury  for  this  purpose,  nor  do  I  believe  that 
such  an  appropriation  is  necessary.  Private  enterprise,  if  properly  protected, 
will  complete  the  work,  should  it  prove  to  be  feasible.  The  parties  who  bave 
procured  the  charter  from  Nicaragua,  for  it»  construction,  desire  no  assist- 
ance from  this  government  beyond  its  protection ;  and  the^  profess  that, 
having  examined  the  proposed  hue  of  communicatien,  they  .wi)l  be  ready  to 
commence  the  undertaking  whenever  that  protection  shall  be  extended  to 
them.  Should  th^re  appear  to  be  reason,  on  examining -the  whole  eridence, 
to  entertain  a  serious  doubt  of  the  practicability  of  constructing  such  a  canal, 
that  doubt  could  be  speedily  solveu  by  an  actual  exploration  w  the  rout».  .^ 

Should  such  a  work  be  constructed,  under  the. common  protectimi  of  all 
nations,  for  equal  benefits  to  all,  it  would  be  neither  just  nor  expedient  that 
any  great  maritime  state  should  command  the  communication.  The  terri- 
tory through  which  the  canal  may  be  opened  ought  to  be  freed  from  the  clairos 
of  any  foreign  power.  No  such  power  should  occupy  such  a  position  that 
would  enable  it  hereafter  to  exercise  so  controllin|f  an  influence  over  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  or  to  obstruct  a  highway  which  ought  to  be  dedicated 
to  the  common  uses  of  mankind. 

The  routes  across  the  Isthmus^  at  Tehuantepec  and  Panama,  are  also  worthy 
of  oi^r  serious  consideration.  They  did  not  fail  to  engage  the  a(tei\tion  of  my 
predecessor.  The  negotiator  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  was  ioitructed 
to  offer  a  very  large  sum  of  money  for  the  right  of  transit  across  th6  Isthmus 
of  Tehuantepee. 

The  Mexican  government  did  not  accede  to  the  proposition  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  right  of  way,  probably  because  it  had  already  contracted  with 
private  individuals  for  the  construction  of  a  passage  from  the^Guasacualco 
river  to  Tehuantepec.  I  shall  not  renew  any  proposition  to  purchase,  for 
money,  a  right  which  ought  to  be  equally  secured  to  all  nations,  on  payment 
of  a  reasonable  toll  to  the  owners  of  the  improvement,  who  would,  doubtlef^ 
l>e  well  contented  with  that  compensation  and  the  guarantees  of  the  maritime 
States  of  the  world,  in  separate  treaties  negotiated  with  Mexico,  binding  her 
and  them  to  protect  those  who  should  construct  the  work.  Such  ^rsaranlees 
would  do  more  to  secure  the  completion  of  the  communication  through  the 
territory  of  Mexico,  than  any  other  reasonable  consideration  that  could  be  of- 
fered; and  as  Mexico  herself  would  be  the  greatest  cainer  by  the  opening  of 
this  communication  beiween  the  Gulf  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  it  is  presumed 
that  she  would  not  hesitate  to  yield  her  aid,  in  the  manner  proposed,  to  ac« 
complish  an  improvement  so  important  to  her  own  best  interests. 

We  have  reason  to  hope  that  the  proposed  rail-road  acrosis  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  will  be  successfully  constructed,  under  the  protection  of  the  late 
treaty  with  New  Grenada,  ratified  and  exchanged  by  ray  predecessor  on  the 
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lOth  day  of  June.  1848,  which  gnaranties  the  perfect  neutrality  of  the  Jethmus, 
end  the  rights  oi  sovereignty  and  property  pf  New  Grenada  over  that  territory, 
"with  a  view  that  the  free  t^msit  from  ocean, to  ooean  may  not  be  interniptea 
or  embarrassed;'  during  the  existence  of  the  treaty.  It  is  oar  policy  to  en- 
conrage  every  practicabie  route  across  the  Isthmps,  ^hich  connects  North 
and  ^ttth  America,  either  by  rail-road  or  cflnal.  which  the  energy  and  enter* 
prise  of  our  citisens  may  induce  them  to  complete;  and  I  consider  it  obliga- 
tory upon  me  to  adopt  that  policy,  especially  m  consequence  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  facilitating  intercourse  with  our  possessions  on  the  Pacific. 

The  position  of  the  Sandwich  Isltnds,  with  reference  .to  the  territory  of  the 
United  states  on  the  Pacific  *  the  success  of  our  persevering  and  benevolent  citi- 
zens who  have  repaired  to  tnat  remote  quarter  in  Christianizing  the  natives  and 
'  indasing  them  to  adopt  a  system  of  govemo^ent  and  laws  suited  to  their  capacity 
and  wants;  and  the  use  made  by  our  namerpns  whale-ships  of  the  harboars  of 
the  islands  as  places  of  retort  ibr  obtaining  refreshments  and  repairs^  all  combine 
16  render  their  destiny  peculiarly  interesting  to  us. 

It  is  our  duty,  to  encoura^'^the  authorities  of  those  islanids  4n  their  efforts  to 
improve  the  moral  and  politicalcondition  of  the  inhabitants;  and  we  should  make 
reasonable  allowanoesfor  the  difficulties  inseparable  from  this  task.  We  desire 
that  the  islands  may  maintain  their  independence,  and  ^at  other  nations  should 
«onear  with  us  in  this  sentiment.  We  could,  ii^  no  event,  be  inuifferent  to  their 
passing  under  the  dominion  of  any  other  power.  The  principal  commercial 
•tatea  have  4n  this  a  common  interest,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  one  of  them 
will  attempt  to  interpose  obstacles  to  the  entire  independence  of  the  islands. 

The  receipts  into  the  treasury  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  thirtieth  of  June 
last,  were^  in  cash,  forty-eight  millions  eight  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  ninety- 
aeven  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  (48,830,097  50,)  and  in  Treasury  notes  funded,  ten 
millions  eight  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand  dollars,  (10,833,000,)  making 
'  an  aggregate  of  fifty-nine  millions  ait  hundred  and  sixty- three  thousand  ninety- 
eeven  dollars  and  £fty  cents,  (99,663,097  50,)  and  the  .expenditures,  for  the 
same  time,  were,  in  cash,  forty-six  millions  seven  hundred  and  ninety-erght  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  sixty-seven  dollars  and  eighty-two  cents,  (^ 46,798,667  92^ 
and  in  Treasury  notes,  funded,  ten  millions  eight  hundred  and  Uiirt^-three  thou- 
sand dollars^  (10^833,000,)  making  an  aggregate  of  fifty-seven  millions,  six  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  thousaoid  six  hundred  and  sixtyrseven  dollars  and  eighty-two 
cents,  (57,631,667  82.)  - 

The  accounts  and  estimates  which  will  be  submitted  to  Congress.in  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  show  that  there  will  probably  be  a  deficit  occa- 
sioned by  the  expenses  of  the  Mexican  war  and  treaty,  on  the  first  day  of  July 
next,  of  fi^  millions  eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  dollars  and  sixty-six  cents,  (5,838,121  66,^  and  on  the  first  day  of 
Julv,  1851.  often  millions  five  hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand  and  ninety-two 
dollars  ana  seventy- three  cents,  (10,547,093  73,)  making  in  the  whole  a  probable 
deficit,  to  be  provided  ibr,  of  sixteen  millions  three  hundred  and  seventyrfive 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fourteen  dollars  and  thirty-nine  cents,  (16,375,214  39%) 
,  The  extraordinanr  expenses  of  the  war  with  Mexico,,  and  the  purchase  of  Ca- 
lifbrnia  and  New  Mexico,  exceed  in  amount  this  deficit,  toffether  with  the  loans 
heretofore  made  for  those  pbjects.  1  therefore  recommend  that  authority  be  given 
to  bonow  whatever  sum  may  be  necessary  to  cover  that  deficit.  I  recommend 
the  observance  of  strict  economy  in  the  appropriation  and  expenditure  of  the  pub- 
lic money. 

I  recommend  a  revision  of  the  existing  tariff,  and  its  adjustment  on  a  basis  which 
may  augment  the  revenue.  I  do  not  doubt  the  right  or  duty  of  Congress  to  en* 
courage  domestic  industry,  which  is  the  great  source  of  national  as  well  as  in- 
dividual wealth  and  prosperity.  1  look  to  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  Congress 
for  the  adoption  of  a  system  which  may  place  home  labour  at  last  on  a  sore  and 
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permanent  footing,  and,  \j  doe  enconragemant  of  mannfaotnies,  give  a  new  and 
increased  stimulus  to  agriculture,  and  promote  the  developm^it  of  oor  Tast  re- 
sources, and  the  eztensioh  of  oor  commerce^  Believing  that  toihe  attainment  of 
these  ends  (as  well  as  the  necessary  aoffmentation  of  the  revemie  and  the  pre- 
rention  of  frauds,)  a  system  of  specific  duties  i^  best  adapted,  I  strongly  reooss- 
raead  io  Congress  the  adoption  of  that  system,  fixing  the  doties  at  rates  high 
enough  to  afford  substantial  and  sofiicient  encoora^ment  to  <rar  own  indnat^, 
and  at'the  same  time  so  adjusted  as  to  insnre  stability. 

The  question  of  the  continuance  of  the  s^b-Treasury  system  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted to  the  wisdom  of  Congi^ss.  If  continued,  important  modifications  of  it 
appear  to  be  indisfkhnsable. 

For  further  details  and  views  of  the  above,  and  other  matters  connected  widi 
commerce,  the  finances  and  revenues,  I  refer  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

No  direct  aid  has.  been  given  by  the  general  government  to  ihe  improvement 
of  a^culture,  except  by  the  expenditure  of  small  sums  for  the  collection  and 
publication  of  agricultural  statistics,  and  for  some  chemical  analyses,  which  have 
oeen,  thus  far,jpaid  for  out  of  the  patent  fund.  This  aid  is,  in  my  opinion,  wholly 
inadequate.  To  give  to  this  leading  branch  of  Amerfcan  industrythe  enooarage> 
ment  which  it  merits,  1  respectfully  recommend  the  establishment  of  an  Agricol- 
tural  Bureau,  to  be  connected  with  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Tb  ^evate 
the  social  condition  t)f  the  affricolturist,  to  merease  his  prosperity,  and  to  extend 
his  means  of  usefulness  to  his  country)  by  multiplying  his  sources  of  informa- 
tion, should  be  the  study  of  every  statesman,  and  a  primary  object  with  every  le- 
gislator. 

No  civil  government  having  been  provided  bj  Congress  for  California,  the 
people  of  that  territory,  impelled  by  the  necessities  of  their  political  condition, 
recently  met  in  convention  for  the  ptfrpoee  of  forming  a  constitution  and  state 
govertiment^  which,  the  latest  advices  give  me  reason  to  suppose,  has  been  ac- 
complished :  and  it  is  believed  they  will  shortly  apply  for  the  admission  of  Cali- 
fornia into  tne  Union  as  a  sovereign  state.  Shobld  such  be  the  case,  and  should 
their  constitution ,  be  conformable  to  the  requisitions  of  the  constitc^tion  of  the 
United  States,  I  recommend  their  application  to  the  favourable  consideration  of 
Congress^ 

The  people  of  New  Mexico  will  also,  it  is  believed,  at  no  very  distant  period, 
present  themselves  for  admission  into  the  anion.  Preparatory  to  the  admission 
of  California  and  Nevr  Mexico,  the  people  of  each  wUl  have  instituted  for  them- 
selves a  Tepublican  form  of  government,  "laying^  its  foundations  in  such  princi^ 
pies,  and  or^nizing  its  powers  in  such  form  as  to  them  shifll  seem  meet  likely 
ta  effect  their  safety  and  happiness.'' 

By  awaiting  their  action,  all  causes  of  uneasiness  may  be  avoided,  and  confi- 
dence and  kind  feeling  preserved.  With  a  view  of  maintaining  the  harmony  and 
tranquillity  so  deat  to  tul,  we  should  abstain  from  the  introduction  of  those  ex- 
citing topics  of  a  sectional  character  which  have  hitherto  produced  painful  appre- 
hensions in  the  public  mind;  and  I  repeat  the  solemn  warning  of  the  first  and 
most  illustrious  of  my  predecessors,  against  furnishing  '^any  ground  fbr  chaiao- 
terizing  parties  by  geographical  discriminations.'' 

A  collector  has  been  appointed  at  San  Francisco  under  the  act  of  Cong^ress  ex- 
tending the  revenue  laws  over  California;  and  measures  have  been  taken  to  or- 
ganize the  custom-house  at  that  and  the  other  ports  meittioned  in  that  act,  at  the 
earliest  period  practicable.  The  collector  proceeded  overland,  and  advices  have 
not  yet  been  received  of  his  arrival  at  San  Francisco.  Meanwhile  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  customs  have  continued  to  be  collected  there  by  ofiloers  acting 
under  the  military  authority^  as  they  were  during  the  administration  of  my  pr^ 
deeessor* 

It  will,  I  think,  be  expedient  to  confirm  the  collections  thus  made,  and  direct 
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the  avaiU  (after  «aeh  allowaaeea  as  Congress  may  think  fit  to  authorize,)  to  be 
expended  within  the  territory,  or  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury,  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  appropriations  for  the  improvement  of  its  riveis  and  harbours. 

A  party,  engaged ,  on  the  coast  survey,  was  ^despatched  to  Oregon  in  January 
last.  Aocordiog  to  the  latest  advices,  they  had  not  left  California;  and  directions 
have  been  given  to  thdm,  as  soon  as  they  shall  have  fij^ed  on'the  sites  of  the  two 
light-houses,  and  the  buoys  authorized  to  be. constructed  and  placed  in  Oregon, 
to  proceed  without  delay  to  make  reconnoisances  of  the  most  important  points  on 
the  eoast  of  California,  and  especially  to  examine  and  determine  on  sites  for  lights 
houses  on  that  coast,  the  speedy  erection  of  which  is  urgently  demanded  by  our 
rapidly  increasing  commerce. 

1  have  transferred  the  Indian  agencies  from  upper  Missouri  and  Council  Blnfis 
to  Santa  Fe  and  Salt  Lake;  dod  haVe  caused  to  be  appointed  sub-agents  in  the 
yalleys  of  the  dla,  the  Sacramento,  and  San  Joaquin  rivers.  Still  further  legal 
provisions  will  be  necessary  for  the  effective  and  successful  extension  of  our  sys- 
tem ojf  Indian  intercourse  over  the  new  territories. 

I  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  branch  tnint  in  California,  as  it  will,  in 
my  opinion,  afford  important  facilities  to  those  engaged  in  miningy  as  well  as  to 
the  government  in  the  disposition  of  the  mineral  lands* 

I  also  recommend  that  commissions  be  organized  by  Congress  to  examine  and 
decide  upon  the  validity  of  the  present  suMsting  land  titles  in  California  and 
New  Mexico;  and  that  provision  be  made  for  the  establishment  of  offices  of  suf- 
ve^or  general  in  New.  Mexico,  California,  and  Oregon,  and  for  the  surveying  and 
bnnging  into  market  the.  public  lands  in  those  tenitories.  Those  lands  remote 
in  position  and  difficult  or  access,  ought  to  be  disposed  of  on  terms  liberal  to  all, 
but  especially  favourable  to  the  early  emigrants. 

In  ord^r  that  the  situation  and  character  of  the  principal  mineral  depositee  in 
California  may  be  ascertained,  I  recommend  that  a  geological  and  mineralogical 
exploration  be  connected  with  the  linear  surveys,  and  that  the  mineral  lands  be 
divided  into  small  lots  suitable  for  mining,  and  be  disposed  of^  by  sale  or  lease, 
so  as  to  give  oar.  citizens  an  opportunity  of  procuring  a  permanent  rigUt  of  pro- 
pecty  in  the  soil.  This  would  seem  to  be  as  important  to  the  success  of  mining 
as  of  agricultural  pursuits. 

The  great  mineral  wealth  of  California,  and  ^e  advantages  which,  its  ports 
and  harbours,  and  those  qf  Oregon  afford  to  commerce,  especially  with  the  islai^ds 
of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans,  and  the  populous  regions  of  Eastern  Asia,  make 
it  certain  that  there  will  arise,  in  a  few  yearspaige  and  prosperous  communities 
on  our  western  coast.  It  therefore  becomes  important  that  a  line  of  oommunica- 
tion,  the  best  and  most  expeditious  which  the  nature  of  thccountry  will  admit^ 
should  be  opened  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States  from  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Pacific. 
.  Opinion,  as  elicited  and  expressed  by  two  large  and  respectable  conventions 
lately  assembled  at  St.  Louis  and  Memphis,  points  to  a  railroad  as  that  which, 
if  practicable,  will  best  meet  the  wishes  and 'wants  of  the  country.  But  while 
thiSt  if  in  successful  operation,  would  be  a  work  of  great  national  importance, 
and  of  a  value  to  the  country  which  it  would^  be  difficult  to  estimate,  it  ought  also 
to  be  regarded  as  an  undertaking  of  vast  magnitude  and  expense,  and  one  which 
piust,  if  it  be  indeed  practicable^  enoounter  n^any  difficulties  in  its  oonstructioja 
and  use. 

/Therefore,  to*  avoid  failure  and  disappointment;  to  enable  Congress  to  judge 
whether  in  the  condition  of  the  country  through  which  it  roust  pass,  the  work  be 
feasible,  arid  if  it  be  found  so,  whether  it  should  be  undertaken  as  a  national  im- 
provementj  or  left  to  individual  enterprise;  and  in  the  latter  altemativot  what  aid, 
if  any,  ought  to  be  extepded  to  it  by  the  government.  I  recommend,  ^s  a  prelimi- 
nary measure,,  a  careful  reconnoisance  of  the  proposed  several  routes  by  a  scienti- 
fic corps,  and  a  report  as  to  the  practicability  of  making  such  a  road,  with  an 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  its  construction  and  support. 
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For  farther  yiews  on  these  and  other  roattere  connected  with  the  duties  of 
the  hoifjne  department,  I  refer  yon  to  the  report  of  the  aeoretary  of  the  interior. 

I  recommend  early  appropriations  for  continuing  the  river  and  harboor  im- 
provements which  have  been  already  begfnn,  and  also  for  the  construction  of 
those  for  which  estimates  have  been  made,  as  well  as  for  examinations  and  esti- 
mates preparatory  to  the  commencement  of  soch  others  as  the  wants  of  oar  ooqih 
try,  and  especially  the  advance  of  oar  population  over  new  districta)  and  the  ex- 
tension of  commerce,  may  render  necessary.  An  estimate  of  the  amount  which 
can  be  advantaffeously  expended  within  the  next  fiscal  year,  nnder  the  directioB 
of  the  bureau  of  topogiraphical  engrineers,  accompanies  the  report  of  the  secretary 
of  war,  to  which  I  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  Congress. 

The  cession  of  territory  made  by  the  late  treaty  with  Blexieo,  has  (freatly  ex- 
tended our  exposed  frontier,  and  rendered  its  defence  more  difficult.  That  trea^ 
has  also  brought  us  under  obligations  to  Mexico,  to  comply  with  which  a  mili- 
tary force  is  requisite.  But  our  military  establishment  is  not  materially  changed 
as  to  its  efficiency  from  the  condition  in  which  itatobd  before  the  commenoement 
of  the  Mexican  war.  Some  addition  to  it  will  therefore  be  necessary ;  and  I  re- 
commend to  the  favourable  consideration  of  Congress  an  increase  of  the  several 
corps  of  the  army  at  our  distant  western  postfr,  as  proposed  in  the  accompanying 
report  of  the  secretary  of  ^ar. 

Great  embarrassment  has  resulted-  from  the  effect  upon  rank  in  the  army  hei»- 
tofore  given  to  breyet  and  staff  commissions*  The  views  of  the  secretary  of  war 
on  this  subject  are  deemed  important,  and  if  carried  into  effect  will,  it  is  believed, 
promote  the  harmony  of  the  service.  The  plan  proposed  for  retiring  dinabled  of- 
ficers, and  providing  an  asylum  for  such  of  the  rank  and  file  as  from  age,  wounds, 
and  other  infirmities,  occasioned  by  service,  have  become  unfit  to  pwform  their 
respective  duties,  is  recommended  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the 
army,  and  as  an  act  of  justice  due  from  a  grateful  country  to  the  faithful  soldier. 

The  accompanying  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy  presents  a  full  and  satis- 
factory account  of  the  condition  and  operations  of  the  naval  service  during  the 
past  year.  Our  citizens  engaged  in  the  legitimate  pursuits  of  commerce  have 
enjoyed  its  benefits.  Whereveir  bur  national  vessels  haye  gone,  they  have  heeii 
received  with  respect,  our  officers  have  been  treated  with  kindness  and  coartesy, 
and  they  have,  on  all  occasions,  pursued  a  course  of  strict  neutrality,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  policy  of  our  government. 

The  naval  force  at  present  in  commission  is  as  large  as  ia  admissible,  with  the 
number  of  men  authorised  by  Congress  to  he  employed* 

[  invite  your  attention  to  the  recommendation  of  the  seoretarj  of  the  navy  on 
the  subject  of  a  reorganisation  of  the  navy  in  its  various  grades  of  officers,  and 
the  establishing  of  a  retired  list  for  such  of  the  officers  as  are  disqualified  for  active 
and  ieffective  service.  Should  Congress  adopt  some  such  measure  as  is  recom- 
mended, it  will  greatly  increase. the  efficiency  of  the  nayy,  and  reduce  its  expen- 
ditures. 

I  also  ask  yonr  attention  to  the  views  expressed  by  him  in  reference  to 
the  einployment  of  war-steamers,  and  in  regard  to  the  contracts  for  the  trans- 
portation of  the  United  States*  mails,,  and  the  operation  of  the  system  upon 
the  prosperity  of  the  Navy. 

By  an  act  of  Congress  passed  August  14,  1848,  provision  was  made  for  ex- 
tending post-offioe  and  mail  accommodations  to  California  and  Oregon.  Ex- 
ertions have  been  made  to'execate  that  law ;  but  the  limited  provisions  of  the 
act,  tfate  inadequacy  of  the  means  it  authorizes,  the  ill  adaptation  of  our  post- 
ofiice  laws  to  the  situation  of  that  country,  and  the  measure  of  compen^tion 
for  services  allowed  by  tho^e  lawa,  compared  with,  the  prices  of  labour  and 
rents  in  California,  render  those  exertions,  in  a  great  degree,  ineffectual.  Mor« 
particular  and  efficient  provision  by  law  is  required  on  this  aubject. 

The  act  of  1845,  reducing  postage,  has  now,  by  its  operation  daring  four 
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years,  produced  results  fully  showing  that  the  income  from  such  reduced 
postage  is  sufficient  to  sustainUhe  whole  expense  of  the  service  of  the  Post. 
Office  Department,  not  including  the  cost  of  transportation  in  roaflsteamers on 
the  lines  from  New  York  to  Chagres,  and  from  Panama  to  Astoria,  which  have 
not  been  considered  by  Congress  as  properly  belonging  to  the  mail  service. 

It  is  subihitted  to  the  wisdom  of  Congress,  \i^hether  a  further  reduction  of 
postage  should  not  now  be  made,  more  particularly  on  the  letter  correspon- 
dence. This  should.be  relieved  from  the  unjust  burden  of  transporting  and 
delivering  the  franked  matter  of  Conmss,  for  which  public  service  provision 
should  be  made  from  the  treasury.  I  confidently  believe  that  a  change  may 
safely  be  made,  redacing  all'sin^Ie  letter  postage  to  the  uniform  rate  of  five 
cents,  regardless  of  distance^  without  thereby  imposing  any  greater  tax  on 
the  treasury  than  would  constitute  a  very  moderate  compensation  for  this 
public  service;  and  1  therefore  respectfully  reconmiend  sudh  a  reduction. 

Should  Congress  prefer  to  aibolish  the  franking  privilege  entirely,  it  seems 
probable  that  no  demanci  on  the  Treasury  would  result  from  the  proposed  re- 
duction of  postage.  Whether  any  further  diminution  should  now  be  made,  or 
the  result  of  the  reduction  to  five  cents^  which  I  have  recommended,  should 
be  first  tested,  is  sut>mitted  to  your  decision. 

Since  the  commencement  oi  the  last,  session  of  Congress,  a  postal  treaty 
with  Great  Britain  has  been  received  and  ratified,  and  such  regulations  have 
been  formed  by  the  Post-Office  Departments  of  the  two  countries,  in  pursu- 
ance of  that  treaty,  as  to  carry  its  provisions  into  full  operation.  The  attempt 
to  extend  this  same  arrangement,  through  England,  to  France,  has  not  been 
equally  successful;  but  the  puroose  has  not  been  abandoned. 

For  a  particular  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  Post-Office  Department, 
and  ether  matters  connected  with  that  branch  of  the  public  service,  I  refer 
yon  to  the  report  of  the  Postmaster  General. 

By  the  act  of  the  3d  of  March,  1849,  a  Board  was  constituted  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  taking  the  seventh  census,  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Attorney  General,  and  the  Postmaster  General ;  and  it  was  made  the  duty 
of  this  Board  ^4o  prepare  and  cause  to  be  printed  such  forms  and  schedules 
as  might  be  necessary  for  the  full  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States;  and  also  proper  forms  and  schedules  for  collecting  in  statistical  tables, 
under  proper  heads,  such  information  as  to  mines,  agriculture,  commerce, 
manufactures,  education^  and  othe^  topics,  as  would  exhibit  a  full  view  of  the 
pursuits,  industrjr,  education,  and  resources  of  the  country.'' 

The  duties  enjoined  upon  the  census  board,  thus  established,  having  been 
performed^  it  now  rests  with  Congress  to  enact  a  law  for  carrying  into  effect 
the  provision  of  the  constitution  which  requires  aii  actual  enumeration  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  within  the  ensuing  year. 

Among  the  duties  assigned  by  the  constitution  to  the  general  government 
is  one  oflopal  and  limited  application,  but  not,'  on  that  account,  the  less  obli- 
gatory: I  aliode  to  the  trust  committed  to  Congress,  as  the  exclusive  legisla- 
tor ana  sole  guardian  of  the  interests  of  the  District  of  Colnmbia.  I  beg  to 
commend  these  interests  to  your  kind  attention.  As  the  national  metropolis, 
the  city  of  Washington  must  be  an  object  of  general  interest;  and,  founded  as 
it  was  under  the  auspices  of  him  whose  immortal  name  it  bears,  its  claims  to 
the  fostering  care  of  Congresa present  themselves  with  additional  strength. 
Whatever  can  contribute  to  its  prosperity  m  u  st  en  I  istthe^  feelings  of  its  con- 
stitutional  gnardians,  and  command  their  favourable  consideration. 
,  Our  government  is  one  of  limited  powers,  and  its  successful  administration 
eminently  depends  on  the  confinement  of  each  of  its  co-ordinate  branches 
within  its  own  appropriate  sphere.  The  first  section  of  the  Constitution  or- 
dains that  *'a11  legislative  powers  therein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Con- 
gress of  the. United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  SenatQ  and  House  of  Re- 
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presentatiTes.^'    The  executive  has  aathority  to  recommend  (not  ta  dictate) 
measures  to  Congress. 

Having  performed  that  duty,  the  executive  department  of  the  government 
cannot  rightfully  Control  the  decision  of  Congress  on  any  subject  of  legislation, 
until  that  decision  shall  have  been  officially  submitted  to  the  President  for 
approval.  The  check  provided  by  the  constitution,  in  the  clause  conferring 
the  qualified  veto,  will  never  be  exercised  by  me,  except  in  the  casee  con* 
templated  by  the  fathers  of  the  republic.  I  view  it  as  an  extreme  measure, 
to  be  resorted  to  only  in  extraordinary  cases  ■  as  where  it  iQav  become  neces* 
sary  to  defend  the  Executive  against  the  encroachments  of  the  legislative 
power,  or  to  prevent  hasty  and  inconsiderate  or  unconstitutional  legiSation.  ^ 

By  cautiously  confining  this  remedy  within  the  sphere  prescribed  ta  it  in 
the  cotemporaneous  expositions  of  the  framers  of  the  constitution,  the  will  of 
the  people,  legitimately  expressed  on  all  subjects  of  legislation,  through  their 
constitutional  organs,  the  senators  and  representatives  of  the  United  States, 
will  have  its  full  effect.  ,  As  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  our  systeqn 
of  self-government,  the  independence  of  the  representatives  of  the  States 
and  people  is  guarantied  by  the  constitution;  and  they  owe  no  responsibility 
to  any  human  power  but  their  constituents. 

By  holding  the  representative  responsible  only  to  the  people,  and  exempt- 
ing nim  from  all  other  influences^  we  elevate  the  character  of  the  constituent 
and  quicken  his  sense  of  responsibility  to  his  country.  It  is  under  these  cir* 
oumstances  only  that  the  elector  can  feel  that,  in  the  choice  of  the  law-maker, 
he  is  himself,  truly,  a  component  part  of  the  soverei^  power  of  the  nation.. 
With  equal  care  we  should  study  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  executive  and 

1'ttdicial  departments.  Our  government  can  only  be  preserved  in  its  parity 
>y  the  suppression  and  entire  elimination  of  every  claim  or  tendency  of  one 
co-ordinate  branch  to  encroachment  upon  another. 

With  the  strict  observance  of  this  rule  and  the  other  injunctions  of  the  con- 
stitution— with  a  sedulous  inculcation  of  that  respect  and  love  for  the  union 
of  the  States,  which  our  fathers  cherished,  and  enjoined  upon  their  children, 
and  with  the  aid  of  that  ove^mllng  Providence  which  has  so  long  and'  so 
kindly  guarded  our  liberties  and  institutions,  we  may  reasonably  expect  to 
transmit  them  with  their  innumerable  blessings  to  the  remotest  posterity. 

But  attachment  to  the  union  of  tTie  States  should  be  habituall^  fostered  in 
every  American  hearts  For  more  than  half  a>  century,  during  which  kingdoms 
and  empires  have  fallen,  this  Union  has  stood  unshaken.  The  patriots  who 
formed  it  have. long  since  .descended  to  the  grave  j  yet  still  it  remains,  the 
proudest  mQ|iument  to  their  memory,  and  the  object  of  afifection  and  admira- 
tion with  every  one  worthy  to  bear  tne  American  name. 

In  my  judment  its  dissolution  would  be  the^reatest  of  caJaraitita,  and  to 
avert  that,  should  be  the  study  of  every  Amencan.  Upon  its  preservation 
must  depend  our  own  happiness  and  tliat  of  countless  generations  to  come. 
Whatever  dangers  may  threaten  it,  I  shall  stand  by  it  and  maintain  it  in  its 
integrity,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  obligations  imposed,  and  the  power  con- 
ferred upon  me  by  the  constitution. 

Washihoton,  December  4th,  1849.  Z.  TAYLC^ 


REPORT  Ot  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  TREASURY. 

TaEASVAT  DsPARTVEIfT,  ) 

December  1849.      ) 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  reports: 

BECJEIPTS  Aim  EXPeMDIT(7RC8. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  Jnne,  I849| 
were: 
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Receipts  from  onstomB,           •            •            •            .           .  1^28,846,738  82 

Do.        do.    public  lande,          .            •            •            .  1,688,959  55 

Do.        do.   miscellaneous  sources,            .       '     .            •  1,038,649  13 

Do.        do.   avails  of  Treasury  notes  and  loans  in  specie,  17,755,750  00 

Do.        do.      do.    funded,         •            .  ^         .            .    -  10,833,000  00 

(59,663,097  50 
Add  lt>alance  in  the  Treasury  July  \)  1848,   .         .  -  .  .  153,534  60 

$59,816,632  10 
The  expenditures  for  the  same  fiscal  year 

were,  in  cash,      .  .  .  .    $46,798,667  82 

Treasury  notes  fonded,  .  .  10^833,000  00^  $57,631,667  82 

Leaving  a  balance  in  the  Treasih-y  July  1,  1849,  .  $2,184,964  28 

as  appears  in  detail  by  accompanying  statement  A. 

XSTIllATfiS. 

The  estimated  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th 
June,  1850;  are : 
Receipts  from  customs — 1st  quarter,  by 

actual  returns,     .  .  .        '    •    $11,643,728  54 

Receipts  from  customs— 2d,  3d  and  4th  ' 

quarters,  as  estimated,  .     ,       .  19,856,271  46^  $31,500,o6o  00 

Receipts  from  public  lands,  •'  •  .  .  1,700,000  00 

*  Do.     .  dOr  miscellaneous  Purees,  •  :  •        1,200,000  00 

.  '  •  .    *   '  L 

$34,400,000  00 
Receipts  from  avails  of  bans  in  specie,     .    .    $2i99,050  00 

Do.        do.    do.     in  Treasury  notes  funded,    839,450  00 —      1,238,500  00 

Total  receipts,         .  .  .  .  .  $35,638,500  00 

Add  balance  in  the  Tre|LSury„  July  1st,  1849,  .  .        2,184,964  28 

Total  means  as  estimated,  .  .  .  •         937,823,464  28 


EXPENDITURES^  VIZ.: 


N 


The  actual  expenditures  for  the  first  quar 
ter,  ending  ioth  of  September,  1849, 
•were,        .  .  .  .  .      $8,904,829  96 

As  appears  in   detail   by  accompanying 

statement  B.  ^ 

The  estimated  expenditures  during  the 

other  three  quarters,  from  the  lat  of  Oct.,  ^    . 

1849,  to  30lh  June,  1850,  are: 
Civil  list,  foreign  intercourse  and  miscel- 
laneous, .  .  .  .  10.330,116  63 
Expenses  of  collecting  revenue  from  cqs- 

toras,         .  .  .  •  .  1,925,000  00 

Expensesofcollecting  revenue  from  lands,  113,850  00' 

Army  proper,  &c.,  .  .  .  8,245,039  80 

l^^ortifications,  ordnance,  arming  militia,  &c.,       1,997,420  93 
Internal  improvements,  &c.,     .  .  77,072  36 

Indian  Department,  »  .  •  859,963  73 

Pensions,  ....  682,630  77 

Naval  establishments;        .  .  ,        6,814,783  43 

Interest  on  public  debt  and  Treasury  not^s,         8,700,878  40—  $43,651,585  94 

Deficit  Ist  of  Jttly^  1850,  .  .  .  .    95,828,12166 
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The  estimated  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  commenciog 
July  1,  1850,  and  endiog  June  30,  1851,  are: 

Ileceipts  from  customs,  •  .  .  .  .    $32,000,000  00 

Do.       do.    public  lands,  ....  9,150,000  00 

Do.       do.    miscellaneous  soarcesy  .  •  .  300.000  00 

Total  estimated  receipts,     •  •  .  ...         $34,450;000  00 

The  expenditures  during  the  same  period,  as  eistimated  by  the  seveial  de- 
partments of  State,  Treasury,  War,  Navy,  Inferior,  and  Postmaster  General, 
are: — 

The  balances  of  former  appropriations  which  will  be  required 

to  be  expended  this  year,    ...            .            *  $5,656,530  34 

Permanent  and  indefinite  appropriations,              .            •  5,643,410  24 

'  ^Specific  appropriations  asked  for  this  year,   •            •            •  33,697,152  15 


This  sum  is  composed  of  the  following  particulars:— 

Civil  list,  foreign  intercourse  and  miscellaneous, 
Expenses  of  collecting  revenue  from  customs, 
Expenses  of  collecting  revenue  from  lands, 
Army  proper,  &c.,        .  •.  .  •  . 

Fortifications,  ordnance,  arming  militia,  &c., 
Internal  improvements,  &c.,   .  •  .  • 

Indian  department,        •    •  .  *  *   ,        < 

Pensions,         .  •  •  .  . 

Ni^val  establishment,         .  .  . 

Interest  on  Treasury  notes  and  public  debt. 
Purchase  of  Qtook  of  the  loan  of  28th  January,  1817, 


$44,997,092  73 


Deficit  July  1,  1851, 
Do.  July  1,  1850, 


11,088,724  64 
2,750,000  00 
170;835  00 
8,296,183  44 
2,015,446  00 
1,247.203  38 
1,912,710  53 
1,927,010  00 

11,353,129  64 

3,742,951   13 

492,898  97 

•44,997,092  73 

•10.547,092  73 
5^828,121  66 

Total  deficit,  1850  and  1851,  .  .  .  .  .    916,375,214  39 

Prior  to  the  first  of  July  last,  the  expenses  of  collecting  the  revenue  from 
customs  were  paid  out  of  the  accruing  revenue  at  the  several  ports,  and  only 
the  balance  came  into  the  treasury;  of  course  the  receipts  at  the  treasury, 
actual  and  estimatedj  were  of  the  net  revenue  after  deducting  alj  expenses. 

By  the  act  of  3d  March  last,  the  system  was  changed'  from  and  after  1st 
July,  1849,  and,  accordingly,  the  receipts,  actual  and  estimated,  from  that 
date,  are  of  the  gross  revenue,  and  estimates  are  submitted  of  the  expenses 
of  collection. 

The  alteration  thus  made  in  the  Jaw  must  prove  to  be  salutary,  as  the  at- 
tention  of  Congress  will  be  annually  drawn  to  the  expenditurjes  under  this 
head,  and  they  will  be  enabled  to  limit  them  in  a  spirit  of  economy  as  severe 
as  the  exigencies  of  tl^e  public  service  will  admit. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  increase  of  the  business  of  the  country,  the  act 
of  17th.  June,  1844,  has  prevented  any  addition  to  the  number  of  inspectors, 
gangers,  weighers,  measurers^  or  markers,  (in  any  district  then  established,) 
since  its  passage,  except  ten  inspectora  at  New  Orleans,  per  act  3d  March, 
1845,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  at  all  the  large  ports  the  number  of  in- 
spectors is  insufiicient  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  those  office,  and  the 
prevention  of  breaches  or  evasions  of  the  revenue  laws» 

These  duties  have  been  greatly  increased  by  the  establishment  of  the  ware- 
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housing  system,  and  the  diffioolties  thereby  enhanced  without  any  provision 
for  increasinff  tne  number  of  officers  to  meel  the  emergencies!  of  tne  new  ser- 
vice. In  addition  to  the  temporary  '*ai^s  to  the  revenue''  Appointed  by  some 
of  the  collectors  under  the  authority  of  the  act  of  1799. 1  have  been  compelled 
to  meet  in  part  (he  emergeticy  thus  occasioned  by  authorizing,  at  the  pprts  of 
New  York,  Boston,  New  Orleans,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Bristol,  R.  I., 
the  employment  of  thirty-two  additional  clerks  to  iact  as  storekeepers,  and 
relieve  from  attendanoe  upon  the- warehouses  that  number  of  inspectors,  ia 
order  that  they  might  attend  to  their  appropriate  duties;  and  have  djeclined 
accenting  to  request!^  for  siipilar  authdr^y  from  other  ports,  only  because  the 
necessity  did  not  appear  to  be  of  so  urgent  a:character  as  to  make  it  impos- 
sible tQ  await  the  action  of  Congress  on  this  subject. 

The  establishment  of  new  collection  districts  J  n  Texas  and"  California,  and 
the  probable  necessity  of  creating  more,  will  of  course,  make  an  addition  to 
the  expenses  heretofore  incurred,  as  well  as  to  the  revenue  to  be  received. 

The  preventive  service  is  amalgamated  by  our  system  witli  the  service  of 
collection.  There  are  now  110  collection  districts  in  the  United  States.  Of 
this  number,  eighteen  are  maintained  at  the  pi^blic  expense,  not  having  col- 
lected any  revenue  during  the  past  year.  Tnere  ar^  thirty^ix  at  which  the 
revenue  collected  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  annuai  expenses,  and  but  fifty- 
six  at  which  the  ^oss  revenue  exceeds  the  expenses. 

Under  these  circumstanceeu  I  submit  the  estimates  herewith ,  presented 
(marked  C)  of  the  expenses  or  collecting  the  revenue  from  customs  on  the 
present  scale  of  service,  submitting  to  the  wisdom  of  Congress  the  x]uestion  of 
jeducing  that  scale,  and  the  mode  of  such  reduction.  I  annex  to  the  report 
copies  of  letters  jmarked  T)  received  from  collectors  of  the  customs  on  the 
subject.  In  my  judgment,  tio  reduction  is  practicable,  consistently  with  the 
security  of  the  revenue ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  force  should 
be  iucreased. 

I  deem  it  proper  to  invite  the  early  attention  of  congress  to  the  appropria- 
tion required  for  the  second  lialf  qf  the  current  fiscal  year,  for  which  a  sepa-^ 
ratQ  estimate  is  submitted,  (C,)  ds  required  by  the  3d  section  of  the  act  of  3d 
of  March  last.  The  entire  revenue  from  customs  being  paid  into  the  public 
treasury^  and  remittances  made  to  each  collector  for  all  the  expenses  of  col- 
lection,  very  ereat  embarrassment  would  result  if  the  necessary  appropriations 
were  delaved.  , 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  6th  section  of  the  act  of  3d  March  last,  I  pre- 
sent herewith  a  ''statement  of  the  amount  of  money  expended  at  each  custom 
house  in  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  30th  June  last, 
and  also  the  number  of  persons  enapioyed,  and  the  occupation  and  salary  of 
each  person,  at  each  of  the  said  custoiu-houses  during  the  period  aforesaid," 
(marked  D.) 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  statement  referred  to,  that  fu^l  complement  of 
offi^cers  for  twenty-four  revenue  vessels  were  charged  upon  the  revenue. 
The  number  of  omcers  has  been  reduced  to  sixteen  of  each  grade. 

PUBLIC  DEBT. 

• 

Annexed  will  be  found  table  marked  (E),  in  compliance  with  the  22d  section 
of  the  act  of  the  28th  of  January,  1847,  containing  the  information  required  there- 
by, respectin)2[  the  issue,  redemption,  purchase,  and  resale  of  treasury  notes. 

As  required  by  the  first  section  of  the  act  of  the  10th  August.  1846,  a  state- 
ment is  appended  (marked  E  E)  showing  the  amount  of  treasury  notes  paid  with- 
in the  precedinfjr  year  under  the  provisions  of  that  act. 

Statement  (F)  shows  the  payments  into  the  treasury  on  account  of  the  loan 
of  1848. 

The  public  debt  amounted,  on  die  Ist  of  October,  1848,  agreeably  to  table  (O) 
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annexed  to  the  last  report  of  my  predecessor,  to  the  aum  of  $65;778;450  41. 
Since  that  time,  $1,073,756.70  of  the  debt  has  been  redeemed  and  extinguished 
by  the  purchase  of  stocks,  &c;    Of  the  amount  thaa  redeemed  and  extinguished 
there  were— on  account  of  the  debt  of  the  cities  of  the  District  of  Columbia  as- 
sumed by  the  act  of  20th  May,  1836,  ^^,00(1;  on  account  of  the  old  funded 
and  unfunded  debt,  1^,089  58;  pf  treasury  notes  purchased  at  par  and  received  in 
payment  for  lands  and  customs,  $2,150;  of  military  bounty  scrip,  $233,075;  of 
the  stock  of  1842,  $80,700;  of  the  stock  of  1843,  $136,000;  of  the  stock  of  1848. 
$260,000;  of  the  stock  of  104t,  ^82,500;  which  last  was  paid  for  out  of  the  land 
fund,  and  purchased  by  Hu^h  Maxwell,  Esq.,  collector  of  New  York,  with  the 
aid  (kindlj  afforded)  of  C.  W.  Lawrence,  Esq.,  the  late  collector  of  that  port, 
whose  resignation  had,  at  that  time,  just  taken  effect,  and  who  had  acquired  some 
experience  in  similar  operations,  from  having  been  employed  in  them  by  the 
government  ib  the  previous  year.     See  statement  hereto  annexed  marked  (6.) 

The  public  debt  now  amounts  to  the  sum  of  $64,704,693  71,  which  will  be  re- 
deemable as  follows: — 

Parts  of  the  old  funded  and  unfunded  debt  on  presentation,        •   '  9,122,735  10 
Debts  of  the  district  cities  assumed  by  Congress,  $60,000,  pay- 
*   able  annually,        ...•••  960,000  00 

Five  per  €ent.  stock,  per  act  of  August,  1846,  redeemable  9th 

August,  1851,  ,  .  .  .  .  .        303,573  9S 

Five  per  cent,  loan,  of  3d  March,  1843,  redeemable  1st  July.  1853,      6,468,231  35 
Six  per  cent,  loan  of  22d  July,  1846,  redeemable  12th  Novem- 
ber, 1856,  .  .  .  .  .  .  4,999,149  45 

Six  per  cent,  loan  of  15th  April,  1842,  redeem&ble  ^Ist  Decem- 
ber, 1862,        .....••      8.198«686  03 

Six  per  cent,  loan  of  28th  Jan.,  1847,  redeemable  1st  Jan.,  1868,    27,618,850  55 
Do.  do.  do  do  do.  149,828  00 

Six  per  cent  loan  of  3l8t  March,  1848,  redeemable  1st  July^  1868,     15,740,000  00 
Treasury  notes  issued  prior  to  1846,  payable  on  presentation;  if 
^  converted  Into  stock,  under  the  act  of  January,  1847,  will  be 
{  redeemable  1st  July,  1868,  •  •  •  •  144,139  31 

'  I 
$64,704,693  71 

WA7S  AND  HKANS. 

it  will  be  observed,  that  there  is  estimated  a  deficit  on  the  Ist  July  next  of 
$5,828,121  66,  and  on  the  1st  July,  1851,  of  $10,548,092  73;  roakfne,  in  the 
whole  ah  estimated  deficit  of  $16,375,214  39,  to  be  provided  for,  arising  from  the 
expenses  of  the  war  and  treaty  with  Mexico. 

In  order  to  aid  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the' expenses  occasioned  by  the  war 
with  Mexico,  1  havedirected  a  statement  to  be  prepared,  which  is  hereto  annexed, 
(marked  H.)  showing  the  excess  of  the  expenses  of  the  armv  proper  for  thrte 
years  from  1st  April,  1846,  to  1st  April,  1849,  oVer  those  for  the  three  years  im- 
mediately preceding;  and  the  excess  of  the  expenses  of  the  navy  proper  for  two 
and  a  half  years  from  Ist  April,  1846,  to  1st  October,  1848,  over  those  for  the 
two  and  a  half  years  immediately  preceding. 

The  excess  of  army  expenditures  thus  ascertained  was,  $58,853,993  41 

The  excess  of  naty  expenditures,  •  .  .  4,751,627  90 

Making  together  the  sum  of,      .  .  .  .  .    $63,605,621  31 

The  increase  of  debt  by  the  loans  and  treasury  notes  authorized 
by  the  acts  of  July  22,  1846,  28th  January,  1847,  and  March 
',   31,  1848,  was      .  .  .  .  .  .  49,000,000  00 

The  difference  between  these  sums,  viz.:  .  .  .    $14,605,62131 

was  of  course  paid  out  of  the  revenue  (including  balance  on  1st  April,  1846,  and 
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$563,061  39  premiams  on  loans)  towards  the  extraordinary  military  and  naval 
expenses  of  the  war. 

In  addition  to  these  expenses,  ^withont  taking  into  the  caLealation  sundry 
smaller  items,)  the  number  of  military  land  warrants  issaable  under  the  aet  of 
llth  February,  1847,  and  the  aet  of  August  10,  164S,  is  to  be  taken  into  consi- 
deration. Under  those  acts.  65,171  Warrants  for  160  acres  each,  and  5,2  iD  for 
40  acres  each,  have  already  Deen  issued..  Olaims  to  the  amount  of  9,000  have 
been  suspended  or  rejected*  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  claims  yet  to  be 
presented  will  amount  to  17,p00.     (See  statement  marked  (I,)  hereto  annexed.) 

The  ti^hole  amount  of  warrants  issuable  under  &e  ac^  above  mentioned,  may, 
therefore,  be  estimated  as  equal  to  90,000  of  1^  acres  each,  which,  at  $S00  Qach, 
will  amount  to  $18,000,000.  Qf  course,  until  these  warrants shaU  be  exhausted, 
a  large  proportion. of  the  revenue  from  sales  of  public  lands. must  be  thereby 
divened.        /, 

My  predecessor  estimated  the  revenue  froni  public  landsy  for  the  last  fiscal 
year,  to  he  received  at  the  treasury,  at  €3,000,000. 

The  actual  receipts  at  the  treasury  from  that  soufce  in  the  year  ending  80th  of 
June,  1848,  were  $3,328,648  56. 

During  die  calendar  years  1647  and  1848,, and  three-quarters  of  1849^  there 
were  located  for  patents  on  military  bounty  land  warrants  5,025,400  acres, 
amounting,  at  $1  25  per  acre,  tolhe  sum  of  $6,281,750,  vyt. : 

In  1847,     239,880  acres,  •  •  •  •  $  299,^  00 

In  1848,  2,288,960  acres,        ...  .      2.861,20000 

I  of  1849)  2,496,560  acres,  .  «.         .  3,120,700  00 

5,025^400  $6,281,750  00 

See  Statement  marked  (J.)     * 

The  *r6cetpts  at  the  treasury  from  sales  of  public  lands  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  were  $1,688,959  55. 

It  is  not  probable  that  additional  sales  would  have  been  made  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  number  of  acres  located  under  the  military  bounty  land  warrs^nts.  but  1 
think  it  may  be  safely  considered  that  this  source  of  revenue  may  be  taken  ai 
nearly  $4,000,000.  of  which  a  part  is  absorbed  by  the  land  warrants;  a  part,  say 
$1,657,050,  fthat  being  the  amount  paid  and  payable  during  the  present  fiscal 
year,)  is  applied  to  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  loan  ^nd  treasury  notes,  under 
the  act  of  January  28,  1847;  andthe  remainder  is  pledged  to  the  extinguishment 
of  the  debt  created  under  that  act.  I  estimate  $2,000,000  per  annum  of  the  re- 
venue from  lands  as  diverted  by  the  land  warrants  and  the  extingaishment  of 
debt. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  there  were  paid,  under  stipulations  in  the  treaty  with 
Mexico^  sums  amounting  in  all  to  $7,629',  108. 

Public  debt  to  the  amount  of  $790,566  39  (inclqding  treasury  notes  received 
f6r  customs  and  lands,)  w&s  also  paid  ofif  or  purchased  out  of  the  general  funds 
of  the  treasury  and  extinguished,  besides  4^382,500  of  the  stock  and  treasury 
notes  issued  under  the  act  of  1847,  purchased  out  of  the  land  fund  and  cancelled. 
S«e  statement  marked  (K.)  Qf  these  sums,J|890,175  was  n^w  debt  contracted 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war. 

The  balance  in  the  treasury,  on  the  1st  of  July)  1849,  was  $2,184,064  28. 

The  aggregate  of  these  sums,  viz.:  ; 

Balance  in  the  treasury  on  1st  July,  1849^    •  •  .  $2,1^4,964  28 

Payments  under  the  treaty,        .  .  .  .         ,.      7,629,108  00 

Payments  out  of  general  fund  on  account  of  debt,     •  •  790,566  39 

Land  fund  diverted,        .  •  •     '      .  .      2,000,000  00 

Amoontiiig  to,  .  .  .      '      .  .  .         $12,604,638  67 

and  would  have  made  a  balance  in  the  treasury  to  that  amonnt  on  the  1st  July, 
VOL.  in. — DSC;  1849*  35 
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lSi9.  had  none  of  them  been  applied  to  the  eztnordinary  parpoeee  aboYe  desig- 
nated. 

Deling  the  current  fteoal  year  there  will  be  required,  in  Maj  next^  for  the  pay- 
ment of  an  inatalment  to  Mexico,  •3,540,000,  and  the  land  revenue  estimated  as 
diTerted,  Will  be  2,000,000  dollars,  making  toretber  5,640,000  dollars,  which, 
added  to  the  aforesaid  sam  of  13,604,638  dollafs  and  67  cents,  would  make 
18,144,638  dollars  and  67  cents,  from  which  deducting  the  estimated  deficit  on 
the  Ist  July,  1850,  of  5,898,121  dollars  and  66  cenU,  would  have  left  an  esti- 
mated balance  in  the  treasury,  on  that  day,  of  12JSI6,517  dollars  and  one  cent. 
Adding  to  that  balance  the  instalment  to  Mexico,  doe  in  1851,3,360,000  dollars, 
and  the  revenue  from  lands  diverted,  ^,000,000\lpllaT8,  would  make  a'n  aggregate 
of  17,676,517  dollars  and  one  cent;  from  which  deducting  the  estimate  dencit 
on  the  let  of  July,  1861,  10,547,099  dollars  apd  73  cents,  would  have  mad«  an 
estimated  balance  in  the  treasury,  on  that  day,  of  7,1*29,494  dollars  and  28  cent?. 

I  hare  gone  into  this  detail  for  die  purpose  of  showing  that  the  resources  of 
the  country  are  ample,  that  the  estimated  deficit  will  hive  arisen  from  the  extra- 
ordinary expenses  pf  the  war  and  treaty. with  Mexico*  and  that  the  justly  high 
public  credit  of  the  United  States  is  not  endangered  by  the  fact  that,  in  this  posi- 
tion of  affairs,  a  new  loan  will  be  required* 

Under  these  cirqamstances,  1  propose  that  authority  be  given  to  raise  such  sein, 
not  exceeding  $16,500,000  as  may  be-foand^  necessary  frona  time  to  time,  by  ihe 
issue  of  stock  or  treasury  notes,  on  such  terms  of  interest  (not  exceeding  six  per 
cent.)  and  re-pa^ment,  as  the  president  in  his  di^cretioii  shall,  previous  to  their 
being  issued,  think  fit  to  order. 

Authority  has  already  been  given  by  the  act  of  March  3d,  1849,  to  issue  stock 
for  $3,^50,000  appropriated  to  carry  into  effect  the  15th  article  oC  the  treaty  with 
Mexico. 

To  provide  for  the  pinrment  out  of.  the  revenue  of  the  instalment  which  Will 
be  due  to  Mexico  in  the  nscal  year  ending  30th  June,  1859,  to  secure  the  raising 
of  a  fund  for  the  gradual  extinguishment  of  our  heavy  public  debt,  and  to  place 
the  revenue  on  a  sure  basis  of  sufficiency  for  all  the  expenditures  of  the  govern- 
ment, it  will  be  necessary  to  adopt  measures  for  increasing  the  revenue;  and  the 
most  available  means  to.  that  end  are  to  be  found  in  raising  the  duties  on  imports^ 
That  an  economy  as  rigid  aa  may  be  found  compatible  wiUi  the  necessities  of  the 
country  will  regulate  the  appropriations,  ander  existing  circumstancea^  cannot 
be  doubted. 

In  proposing  some  alterations  in  the  existing  tariff,  with  a  view,  aa  well  to  the 
necessary  augmentation  of  the  revenue  as  the  encouragement  of  industry,  1  think 
It  right  to  present  distinctly  the  views  entertained  on  the  latter  subject,  io  the 
hope  that  a  coune  may  be  adopted  by  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  Congress 
which  may  tend  to  harmonize  discordant  feelings  and  promote  the  general  pros- 
perity. 

J.  I  entertain  no  doubt  of  the  rightful  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce 
and  levy  imposts  and  duties,  with  the  purpose  of  encouraging  our  own  industry. 
In  selecting  for  adoption  one  of  two  proposed  reguladona  of  pommerce,  it  would 
appear  |o  be  clearly  the  right  of  Congress,  to  choose  that  one  which  would,  in  its 
opinion,  be  most  salutary  to  the  country ;  and,  in  like  manner,  in  laying  imposts 
and  duties^  it  would  seem  that  the  endeavour  ought  to  be  to  regard  the  interests 
of  the  whole  people,  not  as  little,  but  as  much  as  possible. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  assuming  a  power  not  expressly  granted  by  the  consti- 
tation,  on  ^e  ground  that  it  may  tena  to  the  attainment  of  a  general  end  therein 
expressed.  Here  the  power  >to  regulate  commerce^  and  the  power  to  levy  and 
collect  duties,  are  etpressly  given,  ani  the  only  question  is,  whether  they  ought 
or  ought  not  to  be  exercised  with  a  view  tp  the  general  good. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  to  exercise  these  or  any  other  powers  with  any  other  view, 
would  be  a  misuse  of  power,  and  spbveraive  of  the  legitimate  end  of  governmenL 
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1  find  no  obKfation  writtdn  in  the  Mnstitodon  to  1«y  taxes,  dotfes  or  imposts, 
at  the  lowest  rate  that  will  yield  the  largest  revenne. 

If  it  were  trab,  that  a  doty  laid  on  a  given  article  with  a  view  to  encourage 
oar  own  productions  is  anlawful,  beeanse  it  (nay  operate,  by  discooraging  im- 
portation, as  a  partial  prohibition,  the  proposition  would  be  equally  true  of  every 
duty  laid  with  that  intent,  whether  it  were  above  or  below  ih^  maximum  revenue 
rate.  But.  as  under  the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  it  is  dompetenft  for  Congress 
to  enact  a  direct  and  total  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  any  article,  it  can  be 
no  objection  to  an  act  levying  duties,  that  it  may  operate  ib  partially  preventing 
importation.  Whether  it  be  Wise  or  Just  so  to  levy  duties,  is  another  question. 
Wnat  1  mean  to-say  now  is,  that  there  is  fio  prohibition  of  it  in  the  constitution. 
The  proposition  is  maintained,  as  universally  true,  that  the  express  grant  of  a 
power  to  Congress  gi^esto  that  body  the  right  of  exercising  that  power  in  such 
manner  as,  in  its  opinion,  may  be  most  conducive  to  the  advantage  of  the  country. 

As  instances  of  the  Exercise  of  the  power, of  resulatjng  commerce,  may  be 
mentioned  the  prohibition  of  importations,  except  at  designated  ports;  the  prohi- 
bition of  the  Coasting  trade  to  all  foreign  vessels,  and  to  all  American  vessels, 
not  licensed  and  enrolled j  the  prohibition  of  certain  trade  to  foreign  vessels  under 
the  navigation  act  of  1617;  the  prohibition  of  Certain  trade  to  American  vessels 
by  the  nna^ntercourse  act,  and  of  all  trade-by  the  embargo  act;  the  drawback  6n 
the  reexportation  of  foreign  goods:  finally,  the  prohibition  of  the* introduction  of 
adulterated  drags  into  the  country  by  the  act  of  86th  July,  1848. 

Under  the  power  to  levy  taxes,  duties  and  imposts,  I  refer  to  the  discriminating 
tonnage  duties  on  foreign  vesselx,  the  discriminating  duties  on  their  cargoes,  the 
preamble  to  the  first  law  imposing  duties  passed  under  the  constitution,  and  the 
enactments  of  most  of  the  subsequent  ones. 

These  enactments  show  that  at  most  or  all  periods  of  out  history  the  viewt 
which  1  have  expressed  appear  to  hare  been  sustained  and  acted  on. 

n*  All  legislation  designed  to  favour  a  particular  class  to  the  prejudice  of 
others,  or  to  injure  a  particular  class  for  the  benefit  of  others,  is  manifestly  un- 
wise and  un]  nst.  Nothing  can  be  more  destructive  of  the  true  interests  of  the  Cou  ni  ry 
than  such  legitlatioa,  except  the  refusal  of  really  salutary  legislation,  under  an 
erroneous  impression  that  it  might  favour  one  class  to  the  prejudice  of  others, 
while  in  fact  the  dental  of  it  injures  all  classes,  and  benefits  nobody. 

III.  As  every  producer  in  one  branch  of  useful  industry  is  also  a  consumer  of 
the  products  of  others,  and  as  his  ability  to  consume  depends  upon  the  profits 
of  his  production,  it  follows  that  to  give  pk-osperity  to  one  branch  of  industry  is 
to  increase  that  of  the  rest.  Within  each  branch  of  industry  there  will  be  in- 
dividual rivalry;  but  among  the  several  branches  of  useful  industry  there  must 
always  exist  an  unbroken  harmony  of  interest. 

No  country  can  attain  a  due  strength  of  prosperity  that  does  not  by  its  own 
labour  carry  its  own  productions,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  the  point  necessary  to 
fit  them  for  ultimate  consumption.  To  export  its  raw  material  and  rp-tiiiport 
the  articles  manufactured  from  it,  or  to  neglect  its  own  raw  materials  aod  import 
the  articles  manufactured  fntm  that  of  another  country,  is  to  pretermit  the  means 
which  nature  has  provided  for  its  advancement. 

For  instance,  we  exported,  during  the  fiscal  year,  (Ending  30th  June,  184y,  raw 
epttot)  to  the  value  of  about  sixty-six  millions  of  dollars.  If  that  cotton  had 
been  spun  and  woven  at  home,  (supposing  its  value  to  be  increased  four-fold  by 
manufacture.)  it  would  have  produced  a  value  of  about  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  millions  in  addition.  What  would  have  been  the  effect  of  this  increased 
prO'luction  on  the  prosperity  of  the  country! 

Thin  question  would  not  he  completely  answered  by  merely  pronouncing  the 
added  value  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-eiffht  millions  of  dollars  to  he  a  large 
profit  to  the  manufacturer,  any  nnore  than  the  question  of  the  efTfct  uf  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat  would  be  answered  by  deducting  the  cost  of  seed  wheat  from 
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the  Talae  of  the  crop,  and  pronooncing  the  remainder,  to  he  a  large  profit  to  the 
farmer. 

The  manafactare  of  ootton  cloth  ia  begun  with  the  planting  of  the  cotton — it 
is  carried  to  a  certain  point  by  the  planter,  and  then  taken  op  and  perfected  by 
the  spinner  and  weaver.  The  planter  and  manufacturer  are  not  engaged  in  dif- 
ferent branches  of  industry,  but  in.tt^e  same— the  one  commences  the  process 
which  the  other  completes.  Cotton-seed  of  insignificant  yalue.  being  by  regular 
stages  of  labour  dereloped  and  brought  to  the  form  of  cotton  cloth,  has  acquired 
a  value  of  sboot  two  hundred  and  sixtyrfoor  millions. 

The  planting  States  have  added  many  millions  to  the  annual  productions  of 
the  country  by  the  culture  of  cotton.  By  continuing  the  process,  they  could 
quadruple  that  addition. 

The  planter  would  then  have  a  market  at  his  door  for  all  his  produce,  and  the 
farmer  wpuld,  in  like  manner,  have  a  home  market  for  his.  The  power  of  con- 
sumption of  not  onljr  breadstufis^  but  of  every  article  useful  or  necessary  in  the 
feeding,  clothing,  and  housing  or  man,  would  |)e  vastly  increased — the  consumer 
and  producer  would  be  brought  nearer  \a  each  other — ^and  in  fact  n  stimi^us 
would  be  applied  to  every  branch  of  productive  industry. 

It  is  grati^ing  to  know  that  the  manufacture  of  cotton  has  already  been  in- 
treduced  into  several  of  the  planting  States  (see  document  marked  (W)  hereto  an- 
nexed,) and  it  ought  not  to  be  doubted  will  rapidly  be  extended. 

The  manufacture  of  iron,  wool,  and  other  staple^  would  lead  to  similar  reaolts. 
The  efiect  would  be  a  vast  augmentation  of  our  wealth  and  power. 
.  Upon  commerce  the  efiects  might  he  expected  to  be^  if  possible,  still  inore 
marked.  It  is  not  enopgh  to  say  that  no  country  ever  diminished  its  commerce 
by  increasing  its  productions — and  that  no  injury  would  therefore  result  to  that  in- 
terest. There  would  probably  be  not  only  a  great  increase  in  the  amount,  but  an 
improvement  not  le»s  important  io  the  nature  of  o^r  commerce. 

Of  the  immense  addition  that  would  accrue  to  our  internal  and  coasting  trade, 
(which  in  every  country  form  the  great  and  most  valuable  body  of  commerce^ 
it  is  unnecessary  to  dp  more  than  merely  speak  in  passing— but  it  may  be  wdl 
to  ofiei  a  few  remarks  on  foreign  commerce. 

Commerce  is  the  machinery  of  exchange.  It  is  the  handmaid  of  agriculture 
and  manufactures.  It  will  not  be  affirmed  that  it  is  ever  positively  injurious— 
but  it  will  be  more  or  less  useful  as  it  co-operates  more  or  less  with  the  prodne- 
tive  industry  of  the  country.  The  mere  carriage  of  commodities  by  sea  or  land 
is  necessarily  profitable  only  to  the  carrier,  who  is  paid  for  it.  It  may  be  useful 
or  not  to  others,  according  to  circumstances.  The  farmer  finds  a  rail-road  a  great 
convenience,  but  he  understands  that  it  is  better  employed  in  carrying  his  crop 
than  in  carry invf  away  his  seed-\vbeat  and  manure. 

The  commerqe  which  should  consist  in  carrying  cotton-seed  abroad,  to  be  there 
grown,  would  not  be  so  useful  as  that  which  is  now  occupied  in  exporting  the 
raw  cotton  grown  at  home.  We  should  easily  understand,  also,  that  the  cooi»- 
roerce  thus  employed  would  be  much  mor^  limited  in  amount  and  much  less 
profitable  to  the  carriers  than  what  we  now  have.  Yet  our  present  commerce  is, 
in  fact,  of  the  same  nature  with  that  above  described.  The  seed  bears  to  the 
cotton  the  same  relation  which  the  cotton  bears  to  the  cloth.  If  we  now  export 
cotton  of  the  value  of  about  sixty-six  millions,  the  same  cotton,  when  converted 
into  cloth,  would  make  an  export  of  some  two  hundred  and  sixtjT-four  millions, 
or  some  two  hundred  and  forty-five  millions  after  deducting  the  fiAeen  or  twenty 
millions  which  would  be  required  for  our  own  consumption,  (in  addition  to  the 
portion  of  pur  present  manufactures  consumed  at  home.)  and  our  imports  wouKii 
DC  thereby  in  like  manner  increased. 

England,  at  this  moment,  derives  a  large  portion  of  her  power  from  spuming 
and  weaving  our  cotton.  When  we  shall  spin  and  weave  It  ourselves,  make 
our  own  iron,  and  manufacture,  our  other  staples,  we  shall  have  transferred  te 
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this  country  the^great  centres  of  wealtii,  eommeice,  civilization^  and  political,  as 
well  as  moral  and  intellectoal  power. 

At  present,  we  are  for  from  haying  the  amoont  of  foreign  comhierce  which  it 
dae  to  our  position,  as  a  vastly  productive  country,  with  an  extensive  coast, 
good  harbours,  great  internal  water-courses,  and  a  people  unsurpassed  in  mari- 
time skill  and  enterprise. 

Our  annual  products  were  estimated  by  my  predecessor  in  this  department,  at 
three  thousand  million  dollars,  while  our  average  exports  are  about  one  hundred 
and  thirteen  millions,  and  our  imports  about  onQhundred  and  six  millions,  makiqg 
together  two  hundred  and  nineteen  millions,  exclusive  of  gold  and  silver  and  of 
foreign  commodities  imported  and  re-exported.  An  eminent  British  authority 
estimates  the  annual  creation  of  wealth  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  at  between 
two  thousand  one  hundred,  and  two  thousand  two  hundred  millions.  If  we  add. 
for  articles  omitted  by  him,  between  three  and  four  hundred  millions,  we  shall 
have  a  total  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  millions. 

The  British  exports  and  imports  amount  annually  to  About  five  hundred  and 
twenty  millions,  exclusive  of  ij^old  and  silver,  and  of  foreign  commodities  im- 
ported and  re-exported.  If  their  foreign  trade  were  brought  down  to  our  scale 
upon  this  estimate,  it  would  be  reduiied  to  about  one  hundred  and  eighty-three 
million^  If  ours  were  raised  to  their  scale,  it  would  reach  about  si!x  hundred 
and  twentj-four  millions. 

Estimating  the  population  of  Great  Britain  ai^  Ireland  at  thirty  millions,  and 
oar  population  at  twenty-one  millions,  their  fordgn  trade  averages  $17  33  for 
each  individual:  ours  $10  43»  If  their  foreign  trade  were  no  greater  than  ours, 
In  proportion  to  population,  it  would  be  reduced  from  five  hundred  and  twenty  to 
three  hundred  and  twelve  millions.  If  our  foreign  trade  Were  as  great  in  pro- 
portion to  population  as  is  theirs,  it  would  be  swelled  in  amount  from  two  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  to  three  hundred  and  sixty-four  millions. 

A  leading  cause  of  the  existing  difierence  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Great 
Britain  exports  chiefly  what  she  has  first  brought  to  the  form  in  which  it  is  ready 
for  ultimate  consumption;  it  is  at  the  stage  of  its  highest  value,  and  her  market 
is  almost  co-extensive  with  the  civilized  world. 

All  history  jshows^  that  where  are  the  workshops  of  the  world,  there  must  be 
the  marts  of  the  world,  and  ^he  heart  of  wealth,  commerce  and.  power.  It  is  as 
Tain  to  hope  to  make  these  marts  by  providing  Warehouses,  as  it  would  be  to 
make  a  crop  by  building  a  bam. 

IV.  Whether  we  ban  have  Workshops  to  work  up,  at  least,  our  own  materials, 
must  depend  upon  the  question,  whether  we  have  or  can  obtain  sufficient  advan- 
tages to  justify  the  pursuit  of  tliis  kind  of  industrv . 

The  circumstances  favourable  to  production  in  this  country  may  be  stated  to  be : 
let.  Facility  in  procuring  raw  materials.  2d.  Abundance  of  fuel.  ,3d.  Abun- 
dance of  food  ano  other  articles  necessary  for  the  austenanoe  and  housing  of  the 
labourer.  4th.  The  superior  efficiency  of  the  labourers  in  comparison  with  those 
of  other  countries. 

The  circumstanpes  supposed  to  be  unfavourable  to  our  production  may  be  thus 
classed — 

1st.  Want  of  capital. 

2d.  Deamess  of  our  labour  ab  compared  with  that  of  other  countries. 

3d.  Insecurity  by  exposure  to  the  influence  of  violent  and  excessive  fluctuations 
of  price  in  foreign  markets,  and  to  undue  foreign  competition. 

1st.  Capital,  which  is  but  the  accumulated  savings  of  labour,  is  believed  to  be 
nbundant  among  ourselves  for  any  purpose  to  which  it  can  be  profitably  applied. 
It  is  more  divided  than  in  some  other  countries,  and  associations  of  canital  are 
therefore  more  comnhon  among  us  than  elsewhere.  It  will  be  increasea  by  the 
labour  of  every  successive  jear,  and  for  investments  reasonably  secure,  it  will 
flow  in  whenever  required^  as  it  has  always  heretofore  done,,  from  other  cou  ntries 
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where  it  may  exist  in  greater  abimdaDce.  The  amomt  of  eapital  reyiired  lor 
a  large  prodQction  is  not  enormoas.  The  whole  eapha),  for  instanoe,  employed 
in  the  eaUblishment  and  sapport  of  iron  works  in  England  and  in  Wales,  in  1847, 
has  been  estimated  at  less  than  one  hundred  millions  of  dollaia;  the  annaal  pro- 
duction then  being  about  one  million  two  hundred  tfioasand  tons. 

2d.  The  difference  between  the  price  of  labour  here  a|Mi  in  Great  Britain,  is  cer- 
tainly ^nreat.  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped  and  expected,  will  never  be  diminished  by  a 
redaction  oi  Wagea  here.  The  difference  has  been  estimated  at  an  aTcrage  of 
thirty-three  per  cent.  Probabry  the  average  difference  is  much  more  than  that: 
in  Some  branches,  sdfeh  as  the  manufacture  of  iron,  it  is  ceitninly  much  greater. 
This  difference  is  in  part  compensated  by  tho  disadvantages  under  which  the 
foreign  manufacturer  is  placed  by  the  necessity  in  seme  branches  of  proeortng 
his  raw  material  from  a  great  distance,  or  triansDorttng  a  heary  article  of  prodoe- 
tion  (such  as  iron)  to  a  distant  market.  In  aadition.  he  is  pressed  by  a  heaTj 
burden  of  taxation.  The  greater  effinienMr  of  our  labbar  is  to  some  extent  an 
additional  compensatory  element  .  This  includes  the  greater  capacity  for  ae- 
quiring  skilL  the  superior  general  intelligence,  the  higher  inientive  fieicolty,  the 
greater  moral  and  physical  energy,  both  ofaetion  and  endurance,  which  enr  people 
possess  in  companson  with  the  foreign  labourer. 

Better  fed,  clothed,  housed  and  edoeated-xconscioes  of  the  ability  to  lay  np 
some  capital  annually  from  bis  savinga— encouraged  lo  invest  that  capita)  ia  the 
enterprise  in  which  his  laboer  is  engaged— ^mrag  practically  greater  civil  and 
politieal  liberty,  looking  forward  to  an  indeiiiite  future  ia  which,  through  hit 
own  good  conduct  and  example,  he  may  expect  each  sueeessiy^  generatioB  of  hie 
descendants  to  be  better  circumstanced  than  its  predecesser,  it  cannot  be  deobted 
that  these  advantages  add  greatly  to  the  efficiency  ef  the  American  laboarer.  The 
)>reci8e  exteqt  to  which  they  go  towards  cOinpeasating  the  diffeience  in  the  price 
of  labour,  it  is  difficult  to  define.  The  dficiencv  of  our  labour  may  be  expected 
to  increase  with  the  increase  of  reward  to  the  laDourer.. 

In  i^any  of  the  New  England  factoriest  the  labourers  are  eaeearaged  to  iaTeel 
their  surplus  earnings  in  the  stock  of  the  com^ny  by  which  they  are  employed, 
and  are  thus  stimulated,  by  direct  personal  interest,  to  the  greatest  exertion. 
It  may  be  expected  that  this  system  will  be  introduced  into  other  branchee  ia 
whicb  it  may  be  found  practicable,  tending,  as  it  does,  so  powerfully  to  elerate 
the  labourer,  increase  production,  and  practically  instruct  all  men  in  tbe  great 
truth  of  the  essential  harmony  of  capital  and  labour. 

3d.  Capital  flows  freely  at  home  and  abroad  in  every  productive  channel  ia 
which  it  can  flow  safely,  Snd  will  even  Incur  great  hasards,  if  they  be  aueh  as 
its  owner  may  hope  to  meet  by  the  care  and  circumspection  of  himself  or  othera 
to  whom  he  has  confided  its  management.  But  if  he  l^nows  that  skill,  indnatiy. 
and  economy  cannot  avail  him,  and  that,  in  addition  to  all  the  contingenciea  of 
rivalry  and  markets,  he  is  to  be  further  exposed  to  dangers  arising  frcNn  caeeee 
quite  beyond  his  control  or  counteraction,  ne  will  hold  back.  The  vacillations 
which  have  occurred  in  onr  policy  have  no  doubt  deterred  a  large  amount  of  capi- 
tal from  investment  in  industrial  pursuits.  The  encouragement  offered  on  one  day. 
and  on  the  faith  of  which  fixed  investments  have  been  made,  which  ase  exposed 
to  loss  by  the  withdrawal  of  that  encouragement  on  the  next,  is  in  fact  substan- 
tial discouragement*  And  the  insecurity  resulting  from  the  repetition  of  each 
acts  has  been  seriously  detrimental. 

41  h.  The  ffnotoations  in  the  foreign  markets  have,  fqr  man^  years,  been 
such  as  seem  to  denote  an  unhealthy  and  feverish  state  of  business.  They 
are  not  in  ihe  natural  course  of  a  wholesome  trade.  They  seem  to  betoken  a 
change  iii  existiiig  arrangements,  and  the  apprehension  of  such  chance  is  also 
evinced  in  the  efforts  now  making  in  England  to  sustain  the  British  mann- 
fa^uror,  by  potting  at  hazard  other  importanrt  branches  of  industry.  The 
competition  of  new  estal^lishroeau  with  very  large  ones  already  in  existenoe 
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abroad*  and  in  whi^  tke  price  of  labour  is  lower,  u  eridently  not  an  equal 
oompeCitioD. 

The  capital  fixed  in  naachiaery;  foroae^  ftc,  cannot  be  ohangedi  and  the 
work  of  prodaotion  will  not  cease  until  the  price  shall  have  1>een  seduced  to 
a  point  very  little  ^hore  the  cost  of  materials,  labour  and  repairs.  Of  ^course 
wnere  the  lower  price  is  paid  for  labour  there  will  be  a  larger  margin  for  re- 
duction by  the  sacrifice  of  part  of  the  profit;  and  where  a  great  accumulation 
is  in  hand,  of  the  aVaiU  of  tne  business  of  former  ypars,  the  owner  may  find  it 
fais  interest  for  a  while  to  sell  his  commodity  at  less  than  the  actual  cost,  if 
by  that  means  he  can  drive  tout  his  rival,  looking,  of  course,  to  subsequent  re- 
imbursement (at  least),  when  he  shall  again  have  the  control  of  the  markets 

This  known  necessity  of  the  posidon  of  £»reiga  manufaetures  of  course  tends 
to  discpumge  new,  ss  well  sa  to  defeat  the  successfal  operation  of  exisiing  in- 
vestments of  capital  here,  in  similar  enterprises. 

To  coiinteract  the  infiuence  of  these  unfavourable  circamstances,  which,  so 
long  as  they  Continue,  must  greatly  retard  our  advancement,  limit  eur  foreign 
commerce,  and  prevent  the  doe  progress  of  industry,  I  propose  that  the  duties  on 
the  staple  comoiodities,  (whether  Taw  msterial  or  manufactured  articles,)  in 
which  roreiga  nations  compete  with  our  own  productions,  be  raised  to  a  point  at 
which  they  will  sflford  substantial  and  sufficient  encou^ement  to  our  domestic 
industry,  provide  for  the  necessary  increase  and  due  security  of  the  revenue,  and 
insure  the  permanence  and  stability  of  the  system.  Experience  has,  I  think, 
shown  this  to  be  a  wise,  just,  and  effectual  mode  to  promote  new  add  revive  lan- 
guishing branches  of  industry,  provided  ^e  selection  of  the  objects  be  wisely 
made  aiul  limited  to  those  productions  for  which  the  country  is  naturally  adapted. 

M^e  have  been,  perhaps,  too  long  hesitating  and  vacillating  on  the  threshold 
of  a  great  career.  The  want  of  stability  in  the  cdurse  of  legislation,  and  other 
disturbing  causes,  have  heretofore  occasioned  inconveniences.  The  short  d oration 
of  some  of  the  tariff  ^acts—:the  great  expansion  of  the  currency  which  occurred 
during  their  operatioo-^tbe  Compromise  act,  (a  result  of  what  was  believed  to 
be  a  political  necessity,)  which,  whatever  its  effects  on  existing  establishntents, 
undoubtedly  discouraged  new  adventurers^-and,  finally,  the  unexpected  repeal 
of  the  act  of  1843;  these  circumstances  have  certainly  been  of  a  retarding  cha- 
-racter.  .     ■ 

Yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  observe  that,  at  every  favourable  moment,  vaist 
movements  in  advance  have  been  made,  and  that  the  ground  thus  gained  has  not 
been  entirely  lost  It  is  believed  that  every  article,  the  manufacture  of  which 
has  been  established  here,  has,  afWr  that  establishment  continued  grradually  to 
diminish  in  price,  and  that,  without  a  corresponding  reduction  in  t£s  wages  of 
labour,  whicn,  indeed,  could  not  be  dhninished  by  reason  of  an  increased  demand 
for  it.  Statements  are  annexed,  marked  (L,)  exhibiting  some  instants  of  this 
result. 

These  facts  lead  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  pur  labour  becomes  so  much 
moie  efficient  by.  use,  acquired  skill,  enlarged  establishments,  a^d  new  facilities 
derived  from  inventions,  that  the  difference  in  price  between  it  and  the  foreign 
labour,  however  serious  an  obstacle  to  successful  competition,  will  become  less 
so  with  every  year  of  our  activity  in  the  same  branches  of  industry;  and  that  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  la))oor  must  be  worse  pjaid  because  its  products  sre 
sold  cheaper;  or,  that  because  labour  is  better  paid,  its  products  must  be  sold 
dearer. 

All  that  is  wantinflr  is  a  general  determination  that  industry  shall  be  encou- 
raged and  supported  in  the  home  prdduction  and  manufacture  of  iron,  wool,  cotton, 
sugar,  and  oar  other  staples,  and  that  the  legislation  necessary  to  sustain  it  shall 
be  firmly  adopted  and  persevered  in. 

I  will  proceed  to  state  tbe  nature  of  the  modifications  which  it  appears  expe- 
dient to  make  in  the  existing  tariff,  and,  if  required,  will  heieafter  present  a  plan 
in  detail. 
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1.  The  ratei  of  do^  are,  id  my  opbioD,  too  low,  etpeciallj  od  articles  similar 
to  oar  own  staples.  I  conceive  that  the  revenoe  haaaaflfered  materialiy  from  this 
circnmatance.  Indeed,  I  am  compelled  to  beliere  that  it  would  hate  been  (greatly 
diminijhed  bat  for  the  extraordinary  demand  for  oar  bread-stafia  and  proTisions, 
produced  by  the  famine  in  Enrope  in  1847,  and  to  a  great  extent  continued  bj  the 
abort  crop  abroad  in  1848.  (See  statement  marked  M,  hereto  annexed.)  Even 
under  these  favourable  cifcumstanc^,  the  aversfe  revenue  from  woollens,  <90i- 
tona,  hempen  goods,  iron,  suflfsr,  hemp  unmanu&ctnred,  sale,  and  coal,  has  fidlea 
ufnder  the  act  of  1846  from  $14,163307  to  $13,392,694  60,  faking  the  average 
froth  the  receipts  of  1845-6,  and  those  of  V848--9;  beinir  an  average  diminution 
of  $7^9,983  60,  aa  will  be  seen  by  the  table  marked  (N,)  hereto  annexe^ ;  the 
loss  of  annual  revenue  being  as  follows ; 

On  cottons,         -  -  *            *  *  "  "  $918,894  60 

On  hempen  goods,  -  -           *  -  -  -  61,794  50 

On  sugarr          -  -  -           -  -  -  -  181,741  50 

Onsalt„              -  -  ...  n  -  -  $48.438  00 

On  coal,              -  -■  -           -  -  -  -  70,030  00 


1^. 


$1,580,898  00 

I  ^ 

The  gain  as  follows : 

On  wodlens,       -           -           -  --..  $355,593  60 

On  iron,               ...  .            .            .            .  415,34000 

On  hemp  unm^nu&ctured,          -  .       ^           *           -           *  40,083  00 

$810,915*  50 

The  very  small  increase  on  the  staples  of  woollens,  ilron,  and  unmanufactured 
hemp,  compared  with  the  vast  injory  occasioned  to  our  production,  and  the  di- 
minutioi^  thereby  of  our  power  of  consumption,  cannot  fail  to  attract  attention ; 
While  on  the  other  articles  named  the  revenue  and  productions  have  both  suf* 
fared  materially.  It  is  believed  that  the  revenue  could  be  greatly  increased  by 
increasing  the  duties  on  these  and  other  articles* 

3.  I  propose  a  return  to  the  system  of  specific  duties  on  articles  on  which  they 
can  be  conveniently  laid»  The  effecta  of  the  present  ad  valorem  system  are  two- 
fold, viz.  on  the  revenue  and  on  our  own  productions.  Experience  has,  I  think, 
demonstrated  that,  looking  exclusfvely  to  the  revenue,  a  specific  duty  is  more 
easily  assessed,  more  favourable  to  commerce,  more  equal,  and  less  exposed  to 
frauds  than  any  other  system.  Of  course  such  a  duty  is  not  laid  without  refe- 
rence to  the  average  cost  of  the  commodity.  This  system  obviates  the  difl^ol- 
ties  and  controversies  which  attend  an  appraisement  of  the  foreign  market  yalue 
of  each  invoice,  and  it  imposes  an  equal  duty  on  equal  quantities  of  the  same 
commodity.  Under  the  ad  valorem  system,  goods  of  the  same  kind  and  quality, 
and  between  which  there  cannot  be  a  difference  in  value  in  the  same  market  at 
any  given  time,  nevertheless  may  of\en  pay  diflferent  amounts  of  duty.  Thus 
the  hazards  of  trade  are  utmecessarily  increased. 

To  levy  an  ad  yalorem  duty  on  a  foreign  valuation  equably,  at  the  diflferent 
ports,  is  believed  to  be  impossible.  That  the  standard  of  value  at  any  two  ports 
isprecisely  the  same  at  any  given  time  is  wholly  improbable.  The  facilities 
afi^rded  to  frauds  upon  the  revenue  are  very  great,  and  it  is  apprehended  that 
such  frauds  have  been  and  are  habitually  and  extenaively  practised.  The  state- 
ments annexed,  fmaiked  O,)  to  which  I,  invite  especial  attention,  exhibit  in  a 
strong  light  the  dangers  to  which  this  system  is  necessarily  exposed. 

As  the  standard  of  value  at  every  port  mast  at  least  depend  uponthe  average  of 
the  invoices  that  are  passed  there,  ^very  successful  attempt  at  undervaluation 
rendera  more  easy  all  that'  follow  it.  The  consequences  are,  not  only  that  the 
revenue  suffers,  that  a  certain  sum  is  in  effect  annually  given  by  the  public 
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amoDf  dishonest  importers  as  a  premrnm  for  their  dishonesty,  hat  that  fair  Ame- 
rican importers  may  he  gradaaliy  driven  oat  of  the  hasiness,  and  their  places 
sapplied  by  unknown  and  anscropolous  foreign  adventurers.  As  long  ago  as 
1801,  Mr.  Gallatin  urged  the  extension  of  specific  duties  on.  the  grotind  now  re- 
peated^-of  the  prerention  of  undervaluation;  In  his  report  of  that  year  he  used 
the  following  langfuage:  ''Without  any  view  to  an  increase  of  revenue,  hut  in 
order  to  guard,  as  far  a^  possible,  against.tbe  valae  of  good^  being  underrated  in 
the  invoices,  it  would  be  eligible  to  lay  specific  duties  on  all  such  i^rticles  now 
paying  duties  ad  valorem,  as  may  b^  susceptible  of  that  operation.'*  At  that 
time  specific  duties  were  already  laid  on  spirits  and  wines,  sugar^  molasses,  tea, 
coffee,  salt,  pepper,  steel,  nails  and  spikes,  hemp,  coal,  cordage,  and  several 
other  articles*  ^ 

The,  8th  section  of  the  act  of  30th  Ju)y,  1846,  made  it  the  duty  of  the  collec- 
tor, within  whose- district  merchandise  may  be  imported  or  entered,  to  cause  the 
dutiable  value  of  such  importsto  he  appraised,  estimated,  and  ascertained  in  ao- 
corditnce  with  the  provisions  of  existing  laws. 

Bjr  the  Sd  section  of  the  act  of  10th  August,  1846,  it  is  provided  that,  «<  in  ap- 
praising all  goods  at  any  port  of  the  United  States  heretofore  subjected  to  speci- 
fic duties,  but  upon  which  ad  Valorem  duties  are  imposed  by  the  act  of  the  thir- 
tieth July  last,  entitled  '  an  act  reducing  the  duty  on  Imports  and  for  other  pur- 
poses,' reference  shall  be  had  to  values  and  invoices  of  similar  goods  imported 
daring  the  last  $scal  year,  under  such  general  and  uniform  regulations  for  the 
prevention  of  frauds  or  ondervalaations  as  shall  be  prescribed  hy  the^  secretary 
of  the  treasury." 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  last  recited  provisions  do  not  authorize  the  1e- 
Tyihg  of  duties  on  the  value  of  similar  merchandise  in  apy  preceding  year,  but 
'  mer^y  a  reference  to  such  value  and  the  invoices,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in 
the  ascertainment  of  the  value  at  the  time  fixed  by  existing  laws.  That  time 
was,  by  circular  issued  by  nry  predecessor,  dated  6th  July,  1847,  determined  to 
be  the  time  of  the  shipment  of  the  goods.  My  predecessor  issued  three  circu- . 
lars,  calling  the  attention  of  the  ofiScera  of  the  customs  to  the  provisions  of  the 
5M  section  of  the  act  of  the  10th  August,  1846;  one  dated  the  11th  and  one  the 
d5th  of  November,  1846,  and  the  last  the  26th  December,  1848,  and  there  can 
bono  doubt  exhausted  all  practicable  means  for  prevepting^ undervaluations  and 
frauds,  so  fhr  as  they  could  be  checked  hy  treasury  instructions  and  reffulations. 
These  eflforts  have  been  continued  by  the  department;  but  the  radical  faults  of 
the  svstem  are  such  thkt  no  vigilance,  sagacity,  or  regulations,  it  is  )>elieved« 
have  been  or  Oan  be  found  effectual  for  the  purpose. 

In  England  it  is  believed  to  have  long 'been  a  settled  point  that  specific  or 
rated  duties  (whiph  are  ad  valorem  on  ian  assnhied  value)  are  in  every  respect 
better  for  revenue  and  trade  than  any  other  system. 

The  e^ect  of  the  existing  system  on  production  is  also  striking,  (see  docu- 
ments marked  —  annexed.)  It  tends  to  affgravate  the  great  fluctuations  in  price 
which  are  so  injurious  to  trade  as  well  as  Tndustrv. 

When  prices  abroad  are  very  high,  the  duty  is  high  also  \  and  when  prices  fall 
to  a  verjr  low  point,  the  duty  is  low  in  proportion*  It  is  a  sliding  scale  of  the 
woret  kind.  If  the  duty  forrad  a  paH  of  the  price,  it  rendera  the  extremes  of 
fluctuation  more  remote  from  each  other  by  a  per  centage  on  the  range  equal  to 
the  rate  of  the  duty.  If  the  fhict nation  abroad  be  from  $50  to  $20,  the  range  is 
of  course  $30.  A  specific  duty  of  $15  would  leave  the  range  still  $30.  But  at 
an  ad  valorem  of  30  per  cent.,  the  highest  point  would  be  $65  and  the  lowest 
$26,  making  a  range  of  $39.  On  every  account  I  strongly  recommend  a  return 
to  the  system  of  specific  duties  on  all  articles  to  which  they  can  be  conveniently 
applied. 

3.  On  those  articles'  on  which  an  ad  valorem  duty  is  retained,  I  recommend 
that  it  be  levied  on  the  market  value  in  the  principal  markets  of  our  own  country 
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at  the  time  of  arriral.  It  would  be  easier  to  ascertain  at  our  porta  sueii  eaarlnt 
Tatue,  than  it  is  to  ascertain  what  was  that  of  a  foreign. country  at  a  paai  time. 
Every  importer  should  declare  the  value  ef  his  goods,  and  by  giving  the  option 
to  the  government  to  talce  them  at  the  value  thua  declared,  or  levy  the  duty  oa 
the  actual  value,  it  is  probsble  that  comparatively  few  oases  of  undervalnatioB 
would  occur.  In  connexion  with  this  subject,  and  as  a  measure  tendiog  to  the 
prevention  of  fraud,  error,  aufl  want  of  uniformity  of  valuation  at  the  various 
ports  of  our  extended  coast,  1  would  Tecomknend  the  appointment  of  appraiseis 
at  large,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  visit,  from  tim^  to  time,  the  different  custom- 
houses, interchange  views,  superintend  the  mode  of  appraisals,  and  sagseat  such 
practical  reforms  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  a  just  and- equal  eimroemeBt 
of  the  revenue  laws.  The  provisions  of  thd  constitution,  which  requiiB  that  all 
duties  and  imposts  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States,  cannot,  even 
with  a  home  valuation,  be  fully  and  effectually  enfbroed  in  praotlce  without  eoms 
aystem  of  genera]  supervision,  more  j>erf0ct  in  this  respect  than  any  that  can  be 
established  under  the  existing  provision  of  law,  wh^ch  merely  gives  to  the  se> 
cretary  -of  the  treasury  authority  to  direct  the  i^praisers  for  any  eoUeetion  dis- 
trict to  attend  in  any  other  collection  district  for  the  purpose  of  apppmtaiiig/aiiy 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  imported  therein. 

4.  The  laying  a  lower  duty  upon  non-enumerated  artidea  than  is  iikipoaad  apon 
those  which  are  enumerated,  leads  to  attempts  at  disguise,  and  to  eontroversiss 
and  unnecessary  litigation,  which  would  be  avoided  by  making  the  dutj  on  noa- 
enumerated  articles  higher  than  on  the  others. 

Different  rates  of  duty  on  manufactares  of  the  same  material  are  alao  inconvs- 
nient,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  different  rates  Imposed  upon  the  ma- 
nufactures of  wool  and  manuractures  of  worsted* 

The  effect  of  laying  the  same  or  a  higher  rate  of  du^y  on  the  raw  material  thaa 
is  imposed  on  the  manufactured  article,  too  evidently  tends  to  injure  oar  indus- 
try in  coOipetition  with  that  pf  other  countrtesi  to  require  more  than  |i  4iasstflg 
observation. 

A  statement  is  herewith  presented,  (marked  P.)  showing  the  expenses  in- 
curred during  the  last  Jiteml  year  in  the  execution  of  the  act  of  the  6ui  August, 
1846,  "to  establish  a  warehousing  system,*'  from  which  it  will  be  seen  they 
amount  to  9194,634,66  beyond  all  the  receipts  from  storage,  &c.  To  this  mm 
there  are  to  be  added  many  charges  for  rent,  labour,  clerk  hire,  stationery,  ^^ 
that  do  not  appear  in  these  accounts,  but  justly  belong  to  them. 

This  subject  is  one  of  jmat  embarrassment  to  the  department.  Congress  bsi 
not  made  any  provision  tor  these  expenses,  unless  they  are  embraced  in  the  ap» 

Iiropriatiun  for  the  expenses  of  collecting  the  revenue  from  customs.  To  s 
arffe  extent,  they  are  incurred  without  the  receipt  of  ai\y  revenue  whatever; 
and,  in  order  to  meet  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  granl  all  its  fkcilities  to 
commerce  in  the  several  districts,  it  must  continue  to  impose  an  annual  charge 
upon  the  treasury.  This  act  provides  that,  in  all  cases  where  the  duties  apon 
imported  merchandise  are  not  paid  within  the  period  allowed  by  law,  or  wbea^ 
ever  the  importer  sltall  make  entry  for  warehousing  the  same,  the  said  mercfaso^ 
dise  shall  be  taken  possession  of  by  the  collector  and  deposited  in  the  public 
stores,  or  in  other  stores  tp  be  agreed  on  by  the  coHeetor  and  the  importer.  It 
appears  also  to  be  contemplated  by  the  act  that  the  storage  shall  be  at  the  usosl 
rates  at  the  port  of  importation. 

The  act  of  3d  March,  184U  requires  **that  all  stores  hereafter  rented  by  the 
collector,  navsl  officer,  and  surveyor,  shall  be  on  public  account,  and  paid  for 
by  the  collector  as  such.'* 

These  requirements  of  law  have  imposed  upon  this  department  the  necesnty 
of  making  ample  provision  .for.  large  quantities  of  „ merchandise  in  advance  of 
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their  Arrival,  ^nd  of  leeiirinff  the  attendance  of  competent  officers,  clerks,  and 
labourers,  to  take  charge  of  the  same.  The  experience  of  three  years  iiiiljr 
proves  that  the  receipts  from  stora^  at  the  usual  rates,  and  no  other  should  be 
charged,  will  not  defray  the  expenses  of  the  system. 

A  statement  is  also  presented,  (marked  Q.)  showing  the  value  of  dutiable 
merchandise  re-exported  from  18*il  to  1849,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
total  amount  of  such  exports  during  that  period  was  $290,716,670,  or  an  annual 
average  of  •10,128,161. 

From  the  .Ist  December,  1846,  to  SOth  June,  1849,  the  aggregate  export*  of 
dutiable  merchandise  frbra  warehouse  amounted  to  97,213,810,  or  an  annual 
average  of  $2,79^,499.  In  these  exports  from  warehouse  there  is  included  the 
merchandise  that  was  imported  from  foreign  countries  and  transported  to  Canada ; 
also  the  wheat,  wheat-flour,  &c.,  that  have  been  transported  from  Canada,  and 
the  salted  ish,  &c.,  from  other  British  North  American  provinces  intended  for 
shipment  from  our  ports  to  foreign  countries. 

During  the  three  years  preceding  the  enactment  of  the  warehousing 
act,  viz:  in  1844, 1845,  and  1846,  the  total  export^of  dutiable  mer- 
chandise amounted  to       •  ^  -  •  -  914,656,816 

During  the  three  following  years,  1847,  1848,l  and  1849,  these  ex- 
ports amounted  to  -  -  -  -  •  -  17,556,182 

The  iniirease  of  exports,  which  appears  from  this  statement,  to  the  extent  of 
more'than  two  miliions  of  dollars,  is  made  up  of  the  wheat,  flour^  fish,  &c.,  from 
the  British  North  American  provinces,  and  merchandise  transported  under  the 
transportation  act  of  3d  March,' 1846,  before  referred  to. 

From  the  returns  made  to  this  department,  and  the  quarterly  statements  pub- 
lished, it  is  believed  to  be  apparent  that  the  operation  of  the  warehousing  act 
liaS  not  been  b<meficially  felt  in  the  general  business  of  th^icountry. 
.  The  only  descriptions  of  merchandise  that^ill  bear  unnecessary  and  circui- 
tous transporta;tion  are  the  mors  valuable  articles  of  manufactures,  and  these 
have  not,  to  any  considerable  extent,  sought  a  deposite  in  our  warehouses  with 
a  view  to  re-exportation.  |!xperienee  every  where  demonstrates  that  the  com- 
modities which  mav  with  advantage  be  deposited  in  public  warehouses  are  mainly 
•nch  as  are  needed  for  the  Consumption  of  the  country  for  food  or  manufacture. 
With  the  present  firequent  and  rapid  communications  by  steam  with  all  parts  of 
the  commercial  worid,  it  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  that  mershandise  to 
any  extent  will  be  sent  to  our  warehouees  to  i^wait  an  export  demand. 

As  an  illustration  of  these  remarks,  reference  is  made  to  the  published  qnar^ 
terly  statethents  of  the  value  of  the  merchandise  in  all  the  public  warehouses, 
(see  table  hereto  annexed  marked  R.)  from  Which  it  will  be  seeil  that  the  largest 
amount  at  the  e<]d  of  any  quarter  was        «  -  -  97,^0,010  00 

And  the  average  amount  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  was  •  5,742,166  00 

AlsOf  that  the  largest  aniount  of  duties  payable  on  this  merchan- 
dise at  the  end  of  any  quarter  was         -  .  .  2,501,394  35 
And  the  average  amount  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  was  -  1,800,100  52 

From  these  several  statements  it  appears  that  the  practical  operation  of  the 
warehousing  act  is  a  return  to  the  system  of  credit  upon  duties,  under  a  new 
name  and  form.  ^ 

The  fiflh  section  of  the  act  of  ,3d  March  last,  provides  "that  all  imports  sub- 
ject to  duty,  and  whereon  the  duties  are  not  paid  when  assessed,  shall  he  de- 
posited in  the  public  warehouse,  from  whence  they  may  be  taken  out  for  im- 
mediate exportation  under  the  provisions  of  that,  act,  at  any  time  within  two 
^ears;  and,  on  payment  of  the  duties^  may  be  withdrawn  for  consumption  with- 
in the  United  States  at  any  time  within  one  year;  but  no  goods  subject  to  duty 
shall  be  hereafter  entered  for  drawback,  or  exported  fi>r  drawback,  after  they 
are  wkhdraw^n  from  the  custody^  of  the  officers  of  the  customs.'* 
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The  effect  of  this  lectioii,  if  ngid\j  consttued,  would  be  to  deprive  the  im- 
porter of  the  pn?ilege  of  the  transportation  of  merchaodiae  under  bood  from 
one  district  to  another,  and  of  re-wkrefibusing  the  same,  under  the  proFisions 
of  the  second  section  of  the  warehousing  act«  and^thereby  depriire  a  large  por- 
tion of  pur  citizens  of  anv  participation  in  its  benefits. 

Under  the  belief  that  this  was  not  the  iatention  of  Congress,  no  soch  instmc^ 
tions  bare  been  issued. 

The  question  of  the  expediency  of  continuing  the  system  established  by  tbe 
act  entitled  *'  An  act  to  provide  for  jthe  better  oi;sfanixation  of  the  treasury,  and 
for  the  coUectiod,  safe  keeping,  transfer,  and  disbursement  of  the  paUic 
revenue,"  approved  6th  August,  1846,  is  respectfully  submitted  to  the  wisdom 
of  Congress.  Experience  has  demonstrated  some  of  tbe  requirements  of  the 
act  to  i>e  productive  of  groat  inconverfience — if,  indeed,  there  be  not  some 
which,  Qnder  the  influence  of  strong  necessity,  are  ofUn  violated. 

Disbursing  officers^  to  whom  drafts  for  large  sums  are  issued,  are,  by  existing 
arrangemetits,  obliged  to  receii^e  the  full  amount  of  said  drafts^  at  one  payment 
from  the  proper  assistant-treasorer,  while  their  expenditures  must  be  made  lu 
small  sums  from  time  to  time.  The  custody  of  the  money  is  thus  forced  upon 
them,  without  any  provision  for  its  convenience,  or  even  safety.  If  the  money 
is  to  be  disbursed  at  points  distant  from  the  place  where  it  is  received,  the  bar- 
den  of  transferring  it  is  in  'like  manner  imposed  on  them.  If  they  adopt  tbe 
usaal  and  cnston^iry  mode  of  keepin|f  and  transferring  money,  they  violate  tbe 
law.  If  they  undertake  themselves  its  custody  and  carriage,  they  incur  great 
risk  and  responsibility. 

The  actual  carriage  of  coin  from  place  to  plkee,  in  the  same  town,  ie  hnr- 
densome ;  especially  in  those  southern  ports  where  silver  is  the  coin  chiefly 
in  use. 

The  number  of  clerks  authorized  by  law  to  be  employed  is  believed  to  be 
much  too  limited. 

To  alleviate  some  of  the  inconveniences  attending  the  system,  I  respectfoUf 
suggest,  if  it  is  to  be  continued—* 

fat.  That  any  person  having  a  draft  on  an  assistantrtreasorer  be  permitted 
to  deposits  his  draft  with  the  assistant-treasurer,  and  draw  for  the  amount  from 
time  to  time  in  each  sums  as  he  may  desire,  upon  his  own  orders,  payable  to 
any  person  or  persons ;  provided,  that  the  whole  amount  of  the  draft  should  be 
actually  drawn  within  a  short  period,  say  two  weeksi  after  the  deposit  of  the 
draft. 

2d.  That  any  disbursing  officer  having  a  draft  on  an  assistant-tfeasorer  should 
be  permitted  to  deposit  such  draft,  and  draw  ior  the  amount  in  like  manner ; 
provided  that  each  order  should  be  presented  for  payment  within  two  weeks 
after  its  date.  These  provisions  would,  it  is  believed,  effectually  prevent  the 
checks  or  orders  being  used  as  currency. 

Tbe  proposed  system  would  render  necestary  atf  increase  of  the  force  em- 
ployed in  the  offices  of  the  several  assistant-tre^urers,  and  ought  to  be  accom- 
panied by  an  increase  of  compensation. 

The  inconvenience  arising  from  the  accumulation  of  coin  at  points  where  it 
is  not  required  for  the  public  service,  is  very  great ;  but  it  seems  to  be  insepa- 
rable from  the  system  itself.  To  pay  a  public  creditor  wfth  a  draft  on  a  remote 
office,  which  he  cannot  sell  but  at  a  discount,  or  collect  in  person  without  a 
journey,  would  be  unseemly,  and  the  government  has  no  means  itself  of  making 
transfers  in  such  caseSt  other  than  the  despatch  of  special  messengers^  at  some 
expense  and  much  risk  of  loss. 

The  insecurity  of  the  actual  custody  of  the  .public  money— confided,  as  it  is, 
at  the  several  points,  to  tbe  vigilance  and  fidelity  of  one  assistant-treasurer, 
and  he  inadequately  compensated — is  a  subject  which  should  uttntct  the  serious 
attention  of  Congress.  *^ 
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MUOIIXAHCOUS. 

By  the  third  section  of  the  act  of  3d  March,  1849,  qaesCiona  arising  in  respect 
to  the  refunding  of  duties  collected  in  Mei^ico,  or  the  remission  of  penalties  im- 
posed, on  the  ground  that  the  collection  was  improper  orth^  penalties  wrongfully 
enforced,  are  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury.  I  respect- 
foily  snbnait  that,  as  these  duties  and  penalties  were  collected  and  impoved  by 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy^  the  rigtit  to  determine  the  propriety  of  their  col- 
lection or  knpositloji  woald  be  better  vested  in  tlie  departments  of  war  and  the 
nary.  In  some,  probably  many  of  the  cases,  appeals  W0r6  orrffinally  taken  by 
the  parties  interested  to  the  head  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  departments,  and 
these  appeal^  in  some  way  formally  or  informally  disposed  of.  It  i«  embarrass- 
ing for  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  determine  how  far  that  disposition  is  to  be 
considered  as  intended  to  be  final,  and,  if  so  intended,  how  f^i  it  is  his  doty 
under  the  law  to  re-epen  the^case  and  decide  it  anew. 

In  conseqnence  of  the  recent  alteration  of  the  British  navigation  laws,  British 
vessels,  from  British  or  other  foreign  ports,  will,  ^under  our  existing  laws,)  after 
the  first  day  of  January  next,  be  allowed  to  enter  in  our  ports  with  cargoes  of  the 
growth,  manufacture,  ox  production  of  any  part  of  the  world,  on  the  same  terps 
as  to  duties,  imposts,  and  charges,  as  vessels  of  the  United  States  and  their  ear- 
goes.  '  ^ 

i  deem  it  proper  to  invite  the  consideration  of  Congress  to  the  existing  provi- 
sions of  law  regulating  the  coasting  trade  of  the  United  States,  ^ith  a  view  to 
such  modifications  tbereof  as  may  be  deemed  expedient  and  proper 'to  meet  the 
altered  condition  of  that  trade  which  has  arisen  since  the  law  regulating  it  was 
passed. 

The  law  by  which  this,  trade  is  now  regulated  was  enacted  on  thei  18th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1793,  find  its  essential  provisions  have  not  been  chai^ged  by  subsequent 
legislation.  WithiA  the  period  elapsed  since  the  date  of  the  law,  Congress  is 
aware  that  great  and  important  changes  have  talcen  place  in  the  magnitude,  cha- 
racter, and  medium  by  which  the  coast^jrise  and  interior  commerce  of  the  country 
is  carried  on, -owing  to  the  increased  facilities  of  transportation  by  the  use  of 
steam  power,  without  any  corresponding  changes  in  the  la#  to  meet  the  altered 
condition  of  the  trade.  Hence  a  rigid  enforcement  of  the  exisling  requirements 
of  the  law  produces  much  delay  and  vexatious  embarrassment  to  persons  engaged 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  trade,  besides  in  some  cases,  particularly  where  carried 
on  by  the  use  of  steaip  power,  proving  seriously  detrimental  to  their  interests,  and 
thus  presenting  a  just  appeal  tor  some  further  legislation  on  the  subject. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  some  of  the  requirements  of  the  law  might  be 
dispensed  with,  and  others  changed  or  modified,  so  ^s  to  relieve  the  trade  from 
existing  restrictiops  and  embarrassments,  without  hazarding  the  security  of  the 
revenue. 

Shojild  Congress  feel  disposed  to  act  upon  this  subject,  the  department  will,  if 
80  required  by  thai  body,  submit  views  and  recommendations  in  detail  Calculated, 
in  its  opinion,  to  accomplish  the  objcot  desired. 

The  operations  of  the  coa^t  survey^  under  the  superintendence  of  professor 
Bache,  have  been  diligently  and  successfully  prosecuted  during  the  past  season, 
.  with  satisfactory  results  in  the  respective  branches  pf  this  impdrtant  national 
work.  The  report  of  the  superiutendent,  contoining  a  detailed  account  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  work  during  the  season,  and  its  present  condition,  will  he  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  at  an  early  period  of  the  session. 

Our  lighthouse  establishment  has  gradually  enlarged  until  it  has  becpme  one 
of  great  magnitude  and  importance.  In  July  last  it  numbered  two  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  HghthouSes  and  thirty-two  floating  lights.  Of  these,  sixty-one  are 
located  upon  the  shores  of  the  northern  lakes  and  river  St.  Lawrence.  Addi- 
tional lights  have  since  been  erected  under  appropriations  made  by  the  act  of  3d 
March  last,  and  others  are  in  process  of  ^recaon,  a  special  report  of  whiph  will 
be  submitted  to  Ceogresa  without  unnecessary  delay.       f  ' 
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Due  attention  has  been  giren  to  the  yarions  local  works  proTided  for  in  appro- 
priations  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  department  hy  atsts  of  (he  last  and  previoos 
sessions  of  Cpni^ross  for  the  erections  of  custom-hotises,  marine  hospitals,  and  for 
providinsr  the  facilities  contemplated  by  Congress  for  the  presertation  of  life  and 
property  from  loss  by  shipwreck. 

The  castom-house  structure  at  New  Orleans  has  progressed  throughont  the 
past  season  without  interruption,  and  as  rapidly  as  was  deemed  prudent  with  dae 
regard  to  the  massive  character  and  general  nature  of  the  work,  l^e  fonndations 
have  been  laid,  and  the  walls  on  the  fonr  sides  of  the  building  carried  op  t6  Uie 
plinth  course  of  granite,  which  has  been^  codipleted  around  the  entire  stroctors. 
The  unexpended  balance  of  the  fippropriation  for  this  work  will  not,  it  is  believedt 
prove  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  svme  beyond  the  close  of  the  present  month.  Jt 
IS  therefore  recommended  that  additional  means  be  provided  by  Congress  at  an 
early  day  for  the  continuous  prosecution  of  the  wotk. 

The  structures  for  similar  objects  at  Savamrah.  Georgift;  and  Bastport,  Maine, 
are  also  in  a  state  of  forwardness.  In  the  former  case  the  v^alls  of  the  basement, 
and  of  the  principal  story,  are  completed,  and  the  walls  of  the  second  story  will 
be  ready  for  the  corniod  by  the  fhst'of  February  next,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  tbs 
superintendent,  the  whole  structure  will  be  completed  in  Aogost,  1851.  The 
custom-house  at  Eastport  has  advarced  to  the  flooring  of  the  second  story,  whieli 
has  been  laid;  and  the  building  covered  in  temporarily  for  the  winter.  A  cos- 
tom-house  building  at  Portland,  in  the  state  of  Maine,  has  been  purchase,  as 
provided  for  in  the  general  appropriation  act  of  the  last  session.  The  porrhase 
of  the  buildings  for  a  similar  purpose  at  Krie,  Pennsylvania,  as  contemplated  by 
the  same  act,  nas  not  been  madt^  for  want  of  an  act  on  the  part  of  the  legislatars 
of  that  state  giving  its  consent  to  the  purchsse,  asTsqairsd  by  the  joint  resolutioa 
of  Congress  of  the  11th  September,  1841. 

Some  unavoidable  delay  has  occurred  in  completing  the  parehase  of  the  sits 
selected  by  my  predecessor  for  the  proposed  custom-house  structure  at  Charles* 
ton.  South  Carolina,  occasioned  by  tite  requisite  investigation  And  preparatron  of 
the  title  and  transfer  of  the  property.  It  is  do#  cbmpleisd,  and,  having  be«n 
approved  by  ths  Attorney  General,  the  proper  conveyances  have  been  dulj  exe* 
eoted,  and  the  purchase-money  paid;  .  Proposals  haveal^o  been  invited  for  snita* 
ble  designs,  or  plans,  with  specifications  and  estimates  for  the  contemplated 
building.  ' 

The  edifices  erecting  for  marine  hospitals  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Pittsborgh,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Louisville,  Kentucky,  are  so  fiir  advanced  as  to  warrant  the  belief 
that  they  will  be  ready  for  the  reception  of  patients  in  the  month  of  July  or  Angnst 
next,  but  little  progress  has  beert  made  tn  the  boildinsrs  designed  for  the  same 
object  at  Chicago,  Illinois^  Paducah,  Kentseky,  and'  Natshex,  Miseissippi,  pre- 
liminary examinations  having  delayed  the  contmencement  of  the  work  until  iSte 
in  the  season.  Nothing;  has  been  done  toward:*  the  erection  of  the  hospital  edi* 
fices  for  which  appropriations  were  made  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  at  Napol^* 
on,  Arkansas.  In  the  one  case,  because  of  the  farluce  to  secure  a  title  tn  the  site 
formerly  purchased  for  the  object  at  St.  Louis,  and  the  impracticability  of  pro- 
ooring  another  in  time  to  commence  the  building  consistently  with  the  joint  re- 
solution of  Cdbgress.  dated  tOth  September,  1841.  In  the  other,  because  tif  the 
insalubrity  of  the  site  heretofore  selected  at  Napolepn^  and  the  hazard  to  which 
the  structure  would  be  exposed  from  the  overflow  of  the  waters. 

In  connexion  with  the  subject  of  marine  hospitals.  I  would  remark  that  expe- 
rience has  fully  demonstrated  that  the  resources  of  the  fund  arising  under  the  acts 
of  16th  July,  1798,  and  3d  May,  1803,  for  the  relief  of  sitk  and  disabled  seamen, 
with  the  aids  from  time  to  time  derived  from  the  bounty  6f  Congre?s,  are  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  demands  of  relief.  As  a  necessary  Consequence,  the  depart- 
ment IS  compelled  to  adhere  to  rtetrictions  imposed  hy  my  pr^ecessors  ip  ofllce, 
snd  to  follow  their  example  in  like  expedients,  oftep  arbitrary  in  character  and 
partial  in  opetation,  yet  essential  to  the  proper  ebatrpl  of  tbs  expenditores^    la 
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▼ieir  of  these  embarraasments,  of  the  increased  chargr^6  lively  to  arise  from  the 
establiahment  and  organisation  of  public  hoapitaH,  and  looking  to  the  favourable 
re^fard  heretofore  entertained  for  the  elaims  of  men  who,  by  their  labours  and  pe* 
rils  ip  peace  andlnrar,  contribute  So  largvrljr  to  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  nation, 
means  are  asked  in  the  estimates  so^ient  to  pro? ide  for  tnei^  destitution. ana 
sickness  in  all  the  ports  of  the  Union. 

The  moneys  placed  at  .the  disposal  of  the  department  for  providing  means  for 
ihe  preservation  of  life  and  proj^rtv,  by  the  act  of  3d  March  last,  .with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  portion  expended  for  similar  facilities  at  the  west  end  of  Fisher's  Island, 
in  Long  Island  Sound,  contiguous  to  the  place  of  the  wreck  of  the  steamer  At* 
lantic,  have  been  applied  to  that  part  of  the  coast  of  New  Jersey  lying  between 
Little  Egg  Harbour  and  Cape  May,  and  to  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Long  Island 
lying  eastward  of  the  entrance  into  New  York  bay;  and  have  been  expended  in 
the  .construction  of  life-boats  and  cars,  the  erection,  of  houses  at  appropriate  disr 
tapces  from  each  other  for  their  preservation,  in.  the  purchase  of  mortars,  carro- 
nades,  icockets,&c.^and  otberapproved  apparatus  for  communicating  with  stranded 
vessels.? 

In  giving  effect  to  the  humane  and  munificent  intentions  of  Congress,  as  mani- 
fested in  successive  appropriations  for  these  purposes,  the  department  has  had 
the  active  coK>peration  of  the  "  Life-Savinff  Benevolent  Association  6t  New 
York."  and  of  the  Board  of  Undei^i^rriters  of  Philadelphia. 

Fuller  details,  in  regard  to  the  works  thiis  speetaily  referred  to.  will  be  found 
in  papers  marked  V.  - 

Communications  have- been  addressed  to  the  department  showing  the  danger  to 
be  apprehended  to  the  hospital  btiilding  at  Cleveland,  from  the  sliding  or  falling 
in  or  the  bank  facing  the  lake,  and  urging  the  itinnediate  expenditunt  of  a  por* 
tion  of  the  moneys  appropriated  for  the  stJructuie  in  a  way  calculated  to  arrest  the 
fVtrther  encroachment  of  thewater.  Yielding  to  these  appeals,  a  sum  not  exceed* 
ing  one  thousand  dollars  was  authorized- to  be  applied  in  the  way  proposed.  A 
further  appropriation  for  the  object  is  needed,  and  is  respectfully  recommended. 

By^  the  act  of  Idth  of  August,  1848,  ^x  thousand  doUsrs  were  appropriated  for 
the  erection  of  a  beacon  light  on  the  South-west  Ledge,  in  the  harbour  of  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  or  for  the  removal  of  the  ledge,  as  the  department  should 
deem  b^st.  In  the  belief  that  the  interests  of  oommense  dictated  the  removal  of 
the  obstruction  so  as  to  admit  the  passage  of  vessels  drawing  sixteen  feet  water^ 
rather  than  the  erection  of  the  light,  measures  were  taken  to  contract  for  the  work; 
but,  as  the  offers  exceeded  the  appropriation  by  several  thousand  dollars,  the  un- 
dertaking has  been  postponed  until  adequate  means  are  provided  by  Congress. 

I  transmit  for  the  information  of  Congress  an  exhibit  (marked  S)  showing  the 
business  and  coinage  of  the  mint  at  Philadelphia  trom  let  January  to  1st  No- 
vember, 1849. 

The  statements  of  the  accounts  of  the  mint,  as  requirecT  by  the  7th  section  of 
the  act  of  1792,  and  the  assays  of  foreign  coins  required  by  the  acts  of  10th  April, 
1806,  25th  and  28th  June,  1834,  and  2d  March,  1^43,  will  be  transmitt)^  in  a  fu- 
ture communication. 

Reference  is  made  to  statement  mark^  E«  for  the  information  required  by  the 
22d  section  of  the  act  of  28th  Janbary,  1847. 

The  mineral  resources  of  our  rfcently  acquired  possessions  in  California  have 
opened  an  extensive  field  Cor  the  development  of  American  enterprise.  Some 
thousands -of  our  countrymen,  in  the  pursuit  of  profitable  labour  and  advantageous 
commerce  have  found  their  way  thither;  and  already  vast  regions,  heretofore  un- 
peopled and  unexplored,  are  contributing  to  the  metallic  wealth  of  the  world. 
Constituting  as  they  now  do  a  portion  of  our  territory,  it  is  due  to  our  fellow-ci- 
tizens who  inhabit  them  that  their  ipdustry  and  eiHerprise  should  be  cherished  by 
wholesome  laws.  First  in  importance,  as  respects  its  commercial  and  financial 
bearing,  the  establishment  of  a  branch  of  the  mint  of  the  United  States  at  San 
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Francisco  is  recomnieaded.  Next,  the  erectioi^of  lighthouses  od  head-lands, 
and  b^con  lights  and  buoys  to  conduct  vessels  into  the  principal  ports  and  har- 
bours. Third,  the  establishinent  of  a  marine  hospital.  Anticipating  the  faTOora- 
ble  action  of  Congress  on  the  subject  of  the  establishment  of  lights,  beacons,  and 
buoys,  instructions  have  been  given  tp  the  officer  directing  the  operations  of  the 
coast  survey,  to  caose  such  examinations  and  reports  to  be  made  as  may  be  ne-> 
cessary  to  determine  upon  appropriate  locations  for  such  structuree* 

Respectfully  submitted,. 

.  W.  M.  MEREDITH, 

Secretary  qf  the  Treasury^ 

REPORT  QP  THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR. 

Wab  DsPARTHKirr,  Washington,  November  30,  1849. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honour  to  present  the  following  report  of  the  operations  of  this 
department  during  the  past  year: 

The  returns  and  statenients  of  the  adjutant-general,  herewith,  exhibit  the 
strength  and  distribution  of  the  military  force.  Agrreeably  to  these  returns,  the 
present  strenj^th  of  the  army  is  less  than  the  organization  provided  by  law.  The 
deficiency  arises  from  the  dischar^,  deaths,  and  desertions  which  have  taken 
place,  and  the  difficulty  of  immediately  supplying  the  want  by  new  enlistments. 
The  desertioBS  have  been  most  numerous  m  California,  where  the  temptation* 
to  embark  in  more  lucrative  pursuits  and  the  facilities  for  the  sadden  acquisition 
of  wealth  are  so  greatly  multiplied.  Out  of  a  force  of  twelve  hundred  regular 
troops  in  that  territory  since  the  Ist  of  January,  the  desertions  within  the  first 
eight  months  hav6  equalled  two*fifths  of  that  number.  The  policy  adopted  by 
the  commanding  officer  of  granting  short  furloughs  to  the  troops  in  small  nam* 
hers,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  work  S>t  their  individual  benefit  at  the 
phcen^  had  the  eflfect  to  cheek  desertions  to  a  degree,  but  the  emergencies  of  the 
service,  and  the  limited  nqmber  of  troops  for  duty,  prevented  the  measure  from 
being  carried  out  to  the  extent  desired,  aqd  the  evil  of  desertions  consequently 
continues  to  exist. 

The  recraiting  of  the  army  is  regulated  by  the  caslialties  in  the  service,  so  that 
the  enlistments  can  at  no  time  exceed  the  total  fixed  by  law.  The  delays  in  re^ 
ceiving  these  returns  of  casualties  will  always  keep  the  actual  force  considerably 
helow  the  legal  standardi  According  to  thepractice  which  has  long  prevailed, 
the  great  majority  of  enlistments  is  made  in  the  northern  Atlantic  cities  and  the 
adjacent  interior  towns,  whence  the  recruits  are  sent  to  the  ^general  depot  for  in* 
struction,  and  finally  distributed  to  the  southern  and  western  posts,  apcordinglo 
the  wai)ts  of  the  service.  It  necessarily  follows  that  considerable  time  intervenes 
between  the  enlistment  of  the  recruit  and  his  presence  with  hin  company.  Inde- 
pendently of  this  loss  of  time  and  service,  and  the  fatal  influence  which  a  change 
of  climate  not  unusually  produces  on  the  health  t»f  the  recruit,  his  tran^^rtation 
and  subsistence  constitute  a  heavy  expenditure.  To  remedy  these  disadvantajfes, 
and  to  encourage  enlistments,  in  the  vicinity  of  troops  serving  at  frontier  and  re- 
mote stations,  especially  in  California,  Oregon,  ana  New  Mexico,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  a  bounty  be  allow^ed  to  each  recruit  enlisted  at  or  near  such  stations, 
equal  to  the  cost  of  transporting  and  Subsisting  a  recruit  from  the  general  depot 
to  the  place  of  such  enlistment.  To  guard  against  desertions  and  promote  g'K>d 
conduct,  it  is  proposed  that  the  bounty  should  be  divided  into  instalments,  so 
that  their  several  amounts  would  he  increasing  annually  according  to  length  of 
service,  and  the  largest  amount  be  paid  to  the  soldier  on  his  discharge.  This 
bounty  would  also  be  a  strong  inducement  to  old  soldiers  to  re-enliet  in  their  re- 
*  spective  companies,  ati  object  always  deemed  ot  importance  to  the  service. 

It  has  been  found  hnpracticable  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
14th  of  August,  1848,  which  authorizes  an  inorease  of  the  rank  and  file  of  oeitaia 
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reinmeif ts  by  transfers  from  others  of  the  same  arm ;  the  present  organization 
being  too  liorited,  and  the  diffionlty  of  keeping  tbe.flfeveral  oompanies  up  to  their 
legai  eomplemei^t  too  ^eat,  to  hazard  a  farther  redoctiony  with  a  dae  regard  to 
the  discipline  and  efficienpy  of  the  several  porps.    The  protection  of  our  frontier 
lines  previous  to  the  late  war  with  Mexico,  was  then  deemed  a  task  equal  to  the 
capacity  of  the  array.  '  The  additions  recently  made  seem  to  impose  the  neces- 
sity pf  increasing  the  military  force,  in  order  that  its  strength  may  be  adequate 
to  the  wants  .vhich  the  vast  extension  of  our  territorial  limits  require.    One  ter- 
ritory, New  Mexico,  is  almost  surround^  by  numerous  tribes  of  predatory  In- 
dians, and  open  at  all  points  to  their  incursfons.    The  perils  which  are  ^us  pre- 
sented retard  the  growth  of  froi^ier  settlements^  which,  in  their  infancy,  are  at- 
tended with  severe  privations,  demanding  the  exercfse  of  the  highest  courage 
and  euergf  of  the  pioneer.    Exposure  to  the  ifapine  of  the  savage  should  not  be 
a  superadded  evil.    Tbe  duty  of  the  JBfovemment  is  to  afford  protection.    To 
enable  it  to  do  this  effectually,  it  is  subroi^ed  that  the  numerical  strength  of 
eabh  company  at  the  several  military  posts  on  our  western,  frontier  be  increased 
to  seventy-f6ur  privates,  and  that  a  part  of  the  infantry  be  mounted  as  emergen- 
cies arise.    This  plan  for  inci'easing  the  defence  of  our  frontiers,  is  respectfully 
presented  as  combining^  the  greatest  economy  and  sefcurity.    Without  a  larger 
regular  force,  tho  executive  will  find  the  occasions  frequeht  and  necessary  to 
make  requisitions  on  the  militja  of  the  states,  who  are  called  into  service  for 
efaort  periods,  with  injufious  interruptions  in  their  ordinary  avocations,  as  well 
as  great  expense  to  them  and  the  government.  '  Experience  has  shown  that  for 
the  preservation  of  peace  and  public  tranquillity  on  our  borders,  the  presence  of  a 
etrong  military  force  restrains  the  warlike  inclinations  of  the  Indians,  whilst  its 
absence  ^as  sometimes  involved  the  government  in  protracted  and  costly  wars. 

Great  embarrassment  has  heretofore  arisen  fropi  the  8l^)posed  actual  rank 
which  brevet  comroissiotis  confer.  Their  recent  inultiplicatioq  will  increase 
the  difBcultieis  and  inconveniences  to  which  th^  military  service  has  been 
exposed.  Apart  from  the  conflicting  claims  of  oftcers  holdins  brevet  com- 
missions^ it  may  be  affiraned  that  instances  freonently  occur  when  pay  is  pa- 
ramount to  rank,  and  when  the  brevet  rank  itself  cannot,  in  legal  contempla- 
tion, take  effect.  In  the  case  of  staff -officers  who  have  no  command,  and  who 
can  exercise  none  except  b/ special  assi^ment.  these  brevet  commissions 
•are  only  honorary  distinptions ;  and,  exatnined  closely,  this  is  the' basis  on 
which  rest  all  brevets.  The  presumption \ is  reasonable  and  jusf  that  every 
officer  perfornis  his  required  duty,  and  he  who  does  mor^  ia  entitled  to  ho- 
nourable reward.  It  is  then  respectfully  sdbrnitted  whether  the  object,  In 
authorizing  this  class  oreom missions,  is  not  accomplished  by  retaining  them 
as  honorary  distinctions;  and  restricting  the  officers  holding  them  to  their 
lineal  rank  and  pay,  according  to  the  commissions  by  whic^  they  are  mus- 
tered in  their  respective  regiments  and  corps.  If  any  exceptions  be  made  to 
the  rule  h^re  proposed,  it  is  believed  tha^  in  view  of  the  more  efficient  disci- 
pline and  service  of  the  troops,  brevet. rank  and  pay  should  exis\  only  when 
volunteers  and  militia  are  united  with  the  regular  army;  or,  when  the'  officers 
having  brevet  commissions  ape  detailed  for  duty  by  special  assignment  with 
difficult  or  expensive  commands  in  remote  departments  or  divisions.  Accord- 
ing to  law,  brevet  rank  takes  effect  in  detachments  composed  of  different 
corps,  but  from  the  liberal  construction  which  has  heretofore  been  given  to  the 
articlesof  war,  it  would  seem  that  every  garrison  at  each  of  our  numerous  and 
widely-extehdedposts  ie  considered  a  detachment  from  the  main  army,  without 
any  definite  conception  of  the  locality  where  its  main  body  is  concentrated. 

Another  inconvenience  resulting  to  the  service  is  the  anomalous  position  of 

officers  holding  staff  commissions  which  confer  rank.    These  officers  are  not 

considered  'by  established  usage  as  eligible  te  the  command  of  troops  unless 

specially  assigi\ed,  whilst  at  tne  same  time  they  claim  exepption  from  the 
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orders  of  their  niniors  in  U^  line  who  saeoeed  to  each  eomniands.  This  state 
of  things  iA  cftlcalated  to  injure  the  serrioe  by  a  saspensionj  for  the  time  be- 
ing, of  the  functions  of  the  staflT  officers  in  cases^where  a  jtinior  line  officer 
exercises  the  command ;  to  obviate  which  it  is  suggested  that  a  law  be  enacted 
requiring  officers  of  the  general  tlaff  serfin^  with  troops  to  execute  according 
to  their  respective  duties  all  orders  eoianating  from  tne  senior  officer  of  the 
line  which  may  relate  tolhe  discipline^  police,  and  good  order  of  his  conunandi 
and  for  which  he  alone  is  responsible. 

The  necessity  of  adopting  some  rule  for  retiring  disabled  officers  from  the 
army,  is  more  apparent  at  thfs  time  than  at -any  former  period  of  its  tiistorr. 
The  injurious  effects  of  a  foreign  war,  prosecuted  in  a  cllroate  unfavourable 
to  health*  and  the  casualties  inseparable  fronD  a  contest  remarkable  for  the 
disparity  of  the  opposing  forces,  have  added  to  the  list  of  those  disabled  from 
ase,  or  ot'her  causey  and  greatly  increased  the  number  of  ineffective  oificers. 
1%  retain  them  would  but  impede  that  activity  and  efficiency  wliich  the  pnn 
lection  of  our  recetjtl]^ extended  frontiers  necessarily  demands  from  the  arnay; 
to  discharge  them  without  suitable  provision,  crippled  and  worn  ont  in  the 
public  narvice,  would  l^e  nnjust^and  .ungrateful.  In  order  to  preserre  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  army,  and  without  doing  violence  to  a  sense  of  justice  towards 
this  deserving. class  of  officers,  it  is  respectfully  suggested  that  the  President 
be  authori7«ed  to  place  on  the  retired  fist  such  as  in  his  jiKdgment^may  be 
disqualified  from  age^  wounds,  or  other  disability,  with  an  allowance  equal  to 
the  pay  pfoper  of  their  respective  grades#  An  effectiye  check  on  the  exeroiae 
of  this  power  would  be  found  in  a  legal  inhibition,  declaring  that  no  officer 
•hall  be  retired  until  the  senate  shall  have  confirmed  the  nomination  of  his 
•accessor.  The  number  of  officers  to  be  doinprehended  in  the  list  of  those 
who  may,Vith  advantage  to  the  public  serrice,  be  retired,  will  probably  not 
exceed  twentv^five ;  the  sun^  of  whose  pay  will  be  less  than  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  annually. 

I  also  respectfully  recommertd  to  fa^urable  consideration  the  plan  of  pro* 
Tiding  an  asylum  for  the  comfort  and  repose  of  yeteran  soldiers,  on  whom 
time  and  the  perils  of  an  arduous  service  have  produced  their  natural  or  acci- 
dental effects,  and  I  take  leave  1o  express  my  concurrence  in  the  views  of  the 
conunandinff  general  of  the  armjr  on  this  subject.  Should  the  suggestions  of 
that  officer  be  not  approved,  it  is  then  submitted  that  some  plan  of  benevo* 
lence  and  gratitude  be  commenced  under  the  sanction  of  Congress^  which 
•hall  require  all  disbursing  officers  of  the  army  to  receive  and  account  for 
•uch  sums  as  may  be  voluntarily  contributed  for  tnis  object.  It  is  not  doubted 
that  at  some  future  da^  a  fund  will  be  thus  realized^  which^  judiciously  em- 
ployed, will  supply  this  essential  want,  and  accomplidi  a  pufpoee  which.wiU 
oe  universialJy  approved. 

The' effective  power  ef  the  arm^  is  deemed  to  be  inseparably  connected  with 
the  military.acaaemy  at  West  Point*  As  one  of  the  means  of  national  defence^ 
it  is  not  only  the  best,  but  one  of  the  cheapest;  unless  the  rule  be  inyerted  which 
admits  thai  the  most  eflScrent  corps  are  commanded  by  the  most  skilful  officers. 
Having  its  organization  on  popular  basis,  and  diffusing  its  benefits  eoually  to  all 
sections  of  the  Union,  this  institution  may  be  safely  commended  to  the  care  and 
patronage  of  the  government,  not  less  for  the  brilliantachievementsof  its  gradu- 
ates, than  their  happy  example  to  others  who  are  to  follow  them. 

The  outrages  committed  by  the  Indians  in  New  Mexico  have  been  of  a  serioot 
character^  resulting  in  the  massacre  of  several  of  the  inhabitants,  and  depreda- 
tions upon  the  property  of  the  settlers  to  a  considerable  extent  The  troops  ia 
that  territory  have  been  constantly  occupied  during  the  past  year  in  firi^ing  pro- 
tection to  the  settlements,,  and  in  pushing  their  scouts  against  the  hostile  tnd 
marauding  bands.  These  duties  haye  been  performed  with  alacrity  and  zeal; 
hut  not  without  prttation  and  suffering  on  the'p&rt  of  troops  operating  ma  brokes 
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.  and  difficnU  country,  durins  the  hrat^  of  turoroer  and  amidtt  the  almost  ira* 
passablo  800W8  of  winter.  In  the  several  affairs  which  took  place,  (he  Indians 
were  irenerally  encountered  in  soperior'numbers,  and  always  routed  with  con- 
siderable less  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  attacks  of  these  maraudirg  bands 
becoroingr  oaore  frequent  as  the  spring  opened,  and^Aen  resulting^  in  the  murder 
of  o<^  citiseofl/,  the  comaaanding  oflScer,  in  order  to  afford  SH^eater.  protection  thaa 
could  be  given  by  the  limited  regular  force  under  his  command,  called  fnto  ser^ 
f  ice  aa  auxiliary  volunteer  force*  Four  companies  of  this  description  of  troopa 
were  engaged  for  six  months,  and  distributed  ^oaa  to  protect  the  lives  and  pro- 
perty of  the  inhabitants  mosjt  exposed  to  sttack. 

'  In  Septemb^,  a  movement  was  made  against  thd  Navajoe  Indians  in  their 
mtroaghold  at  the  Canon  of  Cheille  which  resulted  in  a  treaty  with  that  nation, 
on  terms  similar  to  those  granted  to  other  tribes  upon  our  frontiers,  and  the  sur^ 
render  of  several  captiT^es.         ' 

Attempts  were  made  under  the  orders  issued  from  this  department^in  May 
laat,  to  open  communications  with  the  Indians  remaining  in  Florida,  with  a  view 
9o  ascertain  their  feelings  in  respectdto  emigration.  Whilst  the  ofllcer  charged, 
with  tfie  instructions  was  endeavouring  to  obtain  interviews  with  the  several 
ehieCa  in  the  vicinity  of  Charlotte  Harbor,  acts  of  violence  and  murder  wer» 
committed  by  a  Sfpalt  band  of  the  tribe  upon  the  settlements  on  Indian  river  and 
Pease  Creek,  which  had  the  effect  to  frustrate,  fpr  a  time,  any  effort  at  negotia- 
tion. On  receiving  intelligence  of  these  outrages,  from  Some  of  the  inhabitants 
who  had  fled  from  the  scenes  of  violence,  arrangements  were  immediately  made 
by  the  i^ommandtng  oflicers  at  St.  Augustine,  Tampa  Day,  and  Key  West,  to 
afford  that  protection  within  their  means  which  ^e  circumstances  demanded* 
Prompt  measures  were  also  taken  by  this  departipent  to  Send  re*enforcement8  to 
the  troops  in  Florida,  with  a  view  to  control  the  Indians,  in  ease  ii  should  ap- 
pear, as  this  department  did  not  then  suppose,  that  these  outrages  had  been  dic- 
tated, by  a  general  feeling  of  hOstilityon  the  part  of  the  several  tribes.  The 
number  of  troops  thus  collected  in  Florida  within  the  month  of  September,  was 
vpwards  of  seventeen  hundred,  officers  and  n^en,  a  force  deemed  aumcient  to  give 
conBdence  to  the  inhabitants^  and  to  promote  the  emigration  of  the  Indians. 

Upon  renewing  the  efforts  to  negotiate  with  the  Indians,  tbe  principal  chiefs, 
with  their  sub-chiefs  and  warriors,  were  met  in  council.  They  at  once  agreed 
to  deliver  up  the  offenders,  (five  in  number,)  whom  they  represented  as  heaving 
committed  the  murders  without  th**  sanction  or  knowlexlge  of  any  chief,  and  in 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  Indians,  Three  of  these  have  since  been  sor^ 
rendered.  Of  the  remaining  two,  one,  in  attempting  to  escape,  was  killed  by 
the  Indians,  the  oiher  effected  his  escape;  but  his  early  capture  and  surrehder 
have  been  promised  by  the  chiefs.  On  the, subject  of  emigration,  the  Indians 
leqnested  time  for  deliberation,  and  a  meeting  in  council  his  been  arranged  for 
a  subsequent  day.  The  policy  which  has  been  pursued,  and  which  will  pro- 
bably be  continued  for  the  removal  of  these  Indians  to  their  brethren  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  will  be  seen  in  the  correspondence  which  acQoropanies  this  r  port. 

During  the  past  spring  and  part  of  the  summer,  the  troops  in  Texas  had  he- 
come  greatly  reduced  in  effective  strength  by  the  rdVeges  of  the  cholera,  which 
prevailed'  there  to  such  an  extent  as  to  retard.,  in  some  measure,  contemplated 
military  movements,  haviiig  (or  th«'ir  object  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  posts 
for  the  protection  of  the  fronjiier  settlement  against  the  attacks  of  hostiJe  bands. 
The  frequency  of  these  attacks,  and  the  difficulty  of  covering  so  extended  a  fron- 
tier with  the  very  limited  dispostble  regular  force,  distributed  in  small  com- 
mands at  points  rerootefrom  each  ether,  made  it  necessary  f(»r'ihn  commanding 
^Iperal  In  Texas  to  av/fil  himself  of  the  authority,  previously  given,  to  call  upon 
the  executive  of  that  State  for  three  comp  tnies  of  mounted  militia.  Orders  have 
been  given  for  the  discharge  of  those; -add iiional  companies,  and  also  thos<f  in 
New  Mexico,  as  soon  as  the  exigencies  under  which  they  were  called  into  ser^ 
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Tice  shall  have  ceased  to  exist;  and  it  is  recommended  thst  apDropriations  b« 
made  bj  Congress  tojpaj  them  for  the  time  they  have  been  employed.  No  re- 
oent  distarbances  in  Texas  have  been  reported,  and  from  the  proffers  of  peace 
which  have  been  lately  itiade  by  the  Camanche  nation,  throagh  their  newly 
elected  head  chief,  with  manifestations  of  the  most  friendly  dispositions  towards 
^the  United  States,  and  a  determination  by  them  to  abstain  from  any  further  de« 
predations  npon  oar  oititens,  i^  is  believed  t^at  the  regular  troops  in  that  country 
will  be  sufficient  for  any  emergency  likely  to  arise.  The  operations  in  New 
Mexico  and  Texas,  have  resulted  in  the  recovery  of  many  of  tne  captives  previ* 
ously  made  by  the  Intiiass,  several  of  whoni  have  been  restored  to  their  home^ 
in  Mexico,  agreeably  to  the  provisiops  of  the  late  treaty  with  that  republic. 

The  department  was  prevented  by  the  demand  for  troops  in  Mexico,  during 
the  recent  war,  from  effecting  much  in  respect  to  the  establishment  of  military 
posts  on  the  route  to  Ofegon^  required  by  the  act  of  the  19th  May,  184&,  beyond 
the  selection  of  the  first  station  on  the  Platte  river,  now  Grand  Island,  known  as 
Fort  keamj.'  Within  the  last  spring,  arrangements  were  made  to  place  the 
regiment  of  mounted  riflemen,  originally  designed  for  thi^  aentice,  ttpon  Che  route. 
Early  in  May,  the  regii.ient  moved  from  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  proceed^  via 
F-ort  Kearny  to  Fort  Laramie,  and,  after  eistablisbing  at  thqt  point  the  second 
military  station,  continued  its  march  in  the  direction  of  Oregbn.  By  the  last 
intelligence  received,  the  regiment  had  passed  beyond  Fort  Hall,  on  the  upper 
Waters  of  the  Columbia  river,  and  doubtless,  bre  |his,  it  has  reached  its  ultimata 
destination,  after  tiaving  established  the  intermediate  station  between  Fort  I^ara- 
nfiie  and  the  Pacific,  and  giving  escort  to  a  large  number  of  emigrants. 

To  hasten  and  ensure  the  arrival  of  the  officers  connected  with  the  customs  In 
Califokniit,  as  well  as  of  a  navy  agent  for  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  and  certain 
Indian  agents  transferred  to,  and  sub-agents  appuiated  for,  the  territories  of  New 
Mexico  and  California,  an  order,  under  your  direction;  was  given  to  the  proper 
department  to  furnish  to  them  transportation  at  public  elpense.  About  Ure  eame 
time,  information  reached  the  department  that  a  large  number  of  emigrants  had 
assembled  at  or  near  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  who,  in  their  long  journey  to  their 
new  and  distant  homes  on  the  Pacific,  would  probably  encounter  the  increased 
wants  which  their  numbers  were  well  calculated  to  produce.  Accordingly,  the 
officers  of  the  subsistence  department  with  alik^  direction  were  brdered  to  re- 
lieve all  cases  of  distress  in  the  wilderness,  without  disclosing  the  benevolent 
purpose  of  the  order. 

In  connexion  with  the  subject  of  providing  the  necessary  means  for  the  de« 
fence  of  our  distant  territories,  the  erection  of  fortifications  for  the  protection  of 
such  of  our  harbors, on  the  Pacific  as  may  be  indicated  by  the  board  of  engineer 
officers  at  present  engaged  in  malting  examinations  and  purveys  for  these  objects, 
is  respectfully  recommended. 

At  an  ^arly  period  after  the  appropriation  was  available  for  surveys  required 
to  be  mad[e  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  extending  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  neces- 
sary instructiofis  were  given,  and  several  routes  suggested  and  directed  to  be  ex- 
amined. The  reports  of  the  several  corps  engaged  in  this  service  will  be  fur- 
nished as  soon  as  received.  In  the  mean  time,  tl^  instructions  issued  from  this 
dcMrtment  are  respectfully  submitfed. 

The  estimates  submitted  fbr  the  improvements  of  harbors  and  rivers  refer  to 
works  which-have  heretofore  received  the  sanciion  of  Congress^  In  respect  lo 
other  and  new  works,  it  is  |iresumed  that^  in  accordance  with  a  safe  usage,  no 
appropriations  will  be  mdde  without  previous  surveys  and  estimates  by  coinpe* 
tent  officers.  •  '     •  ' 

Should  Congress  make  appropriations  in  conformity  to  the  esthnales,  it  is  be- 
hoved that  the  amount  could  only  b^  judiciously  applied  under  the  supervisitfi 
of  the  corps  charged  with  the  superintendence  of  publicwdrk^  of  this,  class. 
Xn  excess  of  appropriation  materially  varying  tlie  estimated  amount,  would  im- 
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po9e  the  inoessity  of  tnereasiAg  the  corpt  of  Topographical  Eingineen,  which  it 
not  recommended. 

In  the  iaterval  of  time  between  the  proclanation  of  p^ce  with  the  republic  of 
Mexico  and  the  period  when  our  reyenue  laws  were  e^n<(.ed  over  Upper  Cali- 
^  fomia,  a  large  amount  waa  collected  hj  the  officers  of  the  army,  as  duties  on 
importations  into  the  several  ports  of  that  territory.'  The  same  system  hal  been 
continued  by  these  officers- up  to  the  anival  of  the  authorized  agents  of  the  trto* 
Bury;  who,  doubtless,  before  this  timOf  ha  ye  superseded  the  miiitaiy  officers 
employed  in  this  extraordinary  serviee.  The  order  given  by  the  commander  of 
the  Paci^  division  required  the  colloiitions  V>  be  continued  till  the  military  of* 
fioers  were  superseded  by  the  proper  officers  of  the  treasury,  «nd  the  amounts 
thus  realized  should  be  subject  toUie  final  decision  orCoUgiess.  It  is  respect* 
fully  recommended  that  their  a.cts  be  affirmed.  The  officers,  however,  should  be 
required  to  account  fully,  through  the  appropriate  department,  for  all  sums  col- 
lected by  them,  and  such  disbursements  allowed  ^s  may  be  deemed  necessary 
and  proper  for  the  mainteniuice  and  Bupp<irtof  th^apomalous  governiiikent  of  th^t 
territory*         *  . 

The  peculiar  condition  of  the  territ0rief  of  California  and  NeW  Mexico,  in  re- 
spect to  their  internal  governments,  and  the  absence  of  any  clearly  defined  au- 
thority by  Congress  for  this  object,  has  imposed  delioate'ajid  difficult  duties  oa 
the  army.  Ohe  of  its  assigned  duties  is  to  aid  civil  functioi^aiies,^  when  required, 
in  the  preservation  of  oubTic  tranquillity.  Sut  it  is  believed  .that  the  civil  au- 
thority,, so  far  as  it  had  its  odgin  In  political  power,  in  a  great  measure  disap- 
peared by  the  U^nsfer  of.  the  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  from  Mexico  to  the 
United  States;  The  military  regulations  estabjished  for  their  government  during 
the  war,  were' superseded  by  the  return  of  peace.  A  large  concourse  of  foreign 
emigrants,  not/i^miliar  wijth  our  institutions  and  habits,  has  been  assembled  in 
one  of  the  territories  and  engage^  in  a  pursuit  eminently  calculated  to  produce 
collisions  and  bloodshed.  Amidst  all  tnese  difficulties,  the  army,  aided  by  ^e 
confirmed  habit  of  sel (-government  in  which  the  American  citizen  is  reared,  has 
protected  Ihese'  territories  from  general  or  unusual  disorders.  I  respectfully  sub- 
mit a  copy  of  the  correspondence  on  this  subject  sent  from^and  received  at  this 
department.  ^        ,  "      . 

The  reports  herewith  of  the  (^hiefs  of  the  several  bureaus  connected  with  this 
department,  will  exhibit  in  detail  their  respective  opei^tions,  and  to  which  I  ren 
apectfuHy  invite  attention.  The  duties  of  these  branches  of  the  military  service 
have  been  performed  with  accustomed  fidelity,  zeal,  tod  ability. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GEQ.  W.  CRAWFORD, 

To  THE  PacsinaiiT*  ;  '  Secretary  of  War. 

•  •  ■  '^ 

REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  NAVY. 

Navy  DcpARTMENT,  Dec.  1, 1849. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honour  to  present  to  you  the  annual  report  of  the  condition 
and  operations  of  tbia  department  of  the  public  service. 

The  home  squadroh,  under  the  (sommakd  of  Commodore  Parker,  consists  of 
the  flag-ship  frigate>  Raritan,  Capt!  Page,  the  sloop-of*war  Albany,  Coiuiaander 
Randolph,  the  sloop-of-war  Germantown,  C  'mmander  Lowndes,  the  steamer 
Vixen,  Lieutenant  Commanding  Ward,  the  steamer  Water- Witch,  Lieutenant 
Commanding  Totten,  and  the  scboonet  Flirt,  Lieutenant  Commanding  Farrand. 
The  steamer  Alleghany,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Hutiter,  was  temporarily 
attached  to  this  squadron,  but  has  been  recently  withdrawn  aud  placed  tn^ordi* 
nary  at  the  Washington  navy  yard.  The  sloop-of-war  Saratoga*  Commander 
Nicholaon,  has  also  been  withdrawn,  and  placed  in  ordinary  at  Noriblk. 

The  vessels  of  the  home  squadron  have  been  actively  employed  among  the 
West  India  Islands,  in  the  Giiif  of  Me:^ico,  and  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  . 
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The  0<|QtdroD  in  the  Pacific  oceaot  under  the  ccwwepd  of  Gomoiodore  Jonee, 
tefistf^  of  the  flegf-ekip  Ohio,  Comma iriler  Stribling,  the  firigfate  Sivaaneb^  Cap- 
tain Voorheea,  the  •loop-of>war  St.  Mary>,  Cojnmander  Jotin0te»,.the>loop-4>A 
war  Warren^  Commander  Longr,  the  aioop-of-war  PreMe,  CoDNiiaiider  iGIjihiv 
the  aloop-of-war  Fftlmoatb*  ConKnander  Pkntigra,  the  aloop-of-war  YanMia, 
Commander  Gardner,  the  ftfeo|>-of-war  VincfDnee,  Coaamafi^r  Hodaoo,  ibe 
More-ship  Fredonia.  Lieotenant  Commanding  Neville^  the  etore-ahip  Sootbanp- 
ton,  Lieutenant  ComaMnding  Handj,  and  the  ateanner  Masaaehaaeits.  Tke 
rasee  Independence^  bearing  the  broad  pemiant  of  Comatodore  Sbobrick,  re- 
turned from  the  Paciiie  ocean  oo  the  26th  of  Ail  j  last,  aMr  diatingoiahed  and 
Important  service  in  )he  war  with  Mexlee*  The  veeoel  was  takea  oat  of  cood- 
mission.  The  sloop-of-war  Daie»  Commander  Rudd,  ako  retamedl  fram  the  F^ 
cifi6;  she  reached  New  York  on  the  29d  of  August,  and  was  placed  in  or^narj. 
Ordenrbaye  beeir  given  fo^  the  /ettim  o4'  the  Ohio,  the  Pk-eVte,  and  the  aioro- 
•hip  Southampton,  in  consequence  of  (he  expiratioa  of  tbe  periods  af  enNetment 
of  their*  crews.  On  the  I2tb  of  ^auary*  1^^  Ctaimwodore  Jones  was  aniered 
to  exchange  the  Ohio  for  the  Savannah  as  his  flag-ship;  the  Ohia  was  ardered 
to  proceed,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Voorbees^  to  China,  to  relieve  Oh»- 
modore  Geisinger  in  the  command  of  the  Bast  India  squadron,  and  ConMoodare 
Geisinger  was  ordered  to  return  to  the  United  States  in  the  Ohio,  by  the  way  of 
Bengal.  The  terms  of  service  of  a  large  nomberof  ber  craw  havii^  expi^^ 
It  was  deemed  expedient  to  revoke  that  order,  and  Instnietiaas  were  accordingty 
aent  to  CoinnK>dore  Jones,  on  the  !Sid  of  Jone^  lo  direct  the  immediate  vaium  of 
the  Ohio  by^he  way  of  Cape  Horn;  she  sailed  from  the  coast  of  CaHfornia  on 
ibe  15th  of  September,  on  her  passsge  home.  Captain  Toocliees  has  praceeded 
to  China  in  the  sloop-pf-wbr  St.  Mary's,  for  the  porpose  of  relieving  Coilmio- 
dore  Geisinger,  who  will  return  to  the  United  States  in  that  vessel;  but,  in  the 
event  of  bis  having  left  the  station,  onder  a  pennission  granted  by  the  depart- 
ment on  the  ]6ch  Ff^bruary,  the  St.  Miiry*a  will  be  fetained  and  constitota  a 
aart  of  the  sqtiadron  under  ComtoK>dore  Yoorbees.  The  f\l mouth  sailed  frooa 
the  United  States  on  the  lOlh  of  May,  the  Vandalia  o»  ibe  5th  df  Septom- 
ber«  and  the  Vinoennea  on  the  19(h  of  November^  with  orders  to  join  tba 
command  of  Comn^ndore  Jones  in  the  Pacific.  The  store-ship  Supply,  Lieote-' 
nant  ComnMnding  Kennedy,  is  onder  orders^  and  will  shortly  sail  with  supplies 
and  stores  for  the  squadron  in  the  Paci6<!.  Commodore  Jones  reports  that  tbe 
crews  of  the  vessels  under  his  command  have  been  greatly  reduced  by  deser- 
tions, and  by  th^  expirations  af  terms  of  service  of  the  B»en;  be  states  also  that 
there  exists  an  unwillingness  to  re-enlist  for  tbe  navy.  The  temptations  held 
out  by  tbe  pros|^t  of  obtaining  gold,  arid  the  great  den>and  for  seamen*  render 
it  impossibkt  to  enlist  ineh  on  the  c6ast  of  California  tot  the  navy  pay  of  fsom 
§10  to  §12  per  month,  while  tbe  merchant  service  is  paying  fK>ro  #65  t6  §150 
in  the  same  ports.  The  evils  resolting  to  the  naval  service  frqni  these  causes 
are  aeverely  lelt.  Great  efforts  have  t^n  made  to  remedy  then^,  and  every  ex- 
ertion that  authority  and  discipline  coold  enforce,  baa  been  made  witb  bat  par- 
tial success. 

The  squadron  hi  the  Mediterranean  BOa»  ander  the  command  of  Ommodore 
Morgan,  consists  of  the  iWg.ship  raaee  Independenoe^  0>mmander  Blake;  tba 
frigate  Cumberland,  Captain  Latimer;  the  friffate  Constitationy  Ca^ain  f>>no- 
ver;  the  steamer  Mississippi, Captain  Long;  the  sloop-of^warJanoestown,  Com- 
mander Meroer,  and  the  store-ship  Eirie,  Ueutenant  Comnaanding  Porter.  Tba 
fHgste  St.-  fjawrenee.  Captain  Panlding,  has'also  joined  this  squadron. 
.  The  force  now  employed  ip  the  Mediterranean  ia  believed  to  be  larger  and 
more  efficient  than  at  any  pravions  period  m  ouf  history^  with  ihei  exception, 
perhapa,  of  the  years  1804  and  1805,  during,  the  Tripolitan  war. 

Thesteamera  Princeton,  Commander  Engle,  and  Alleghany,  Lieutenant  Coip- 
inanding  Hunter,  were  ordered  home  from  the  Mediterranean  in  eonaequence  of 
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the  reports  of  the  necenit^  for  extensive  repaira.  The  Princeton  has,  since 
ber  return,  undei^ne  a  stnot  and  careful  survey  by  a  board  of  competent  and 
.skil All. officers;  their  report  condemned  her  as  unworthy  of  repairs.  She  was* 
therefore,  broken  up,  and  such  portions  of  her  as  were  unserviceable  for  naval 
^purposes  were  ordered  to  be  sold.  The  schooner  Tanev  also  returned  from  \b% 
Mediterranean.  This  vltssel  belongs  to  tbe  treasury  department,  and,  on  her 
arrival)  was  turned  over  to  that  dep^rtiQent;  there  being,  hoWever,  no  vessel  of 
the  navy  at  my  command  calculated  fG\r  the  service  contemplated  by  the  2d  sec- 
tion of  the  act  makipg  appropriations  for  the  naval  seryice,  approved  March  3d, 
184d,*  vis.  for  testing  new  routes  and  perfecting  the  discoveries  m>de  by  Lieu- 
tenant Maury,  in  the  course  of  \^\b  investigations  of  the  winds  and  currents  of 
the  oeean,  the  Taney  was  again  received  ac^d  assigned  to  that  service.  Lien- 
tenant  Walsn,  an  officer  well  qualified  for  the  duty,  was  intrusted  with  tbe 
command,  detailed  instructionb  were  prepared  for  him,  and  iie  proceeded  in  their 
execution  on  the  26U>  of  October.  - 

The  death,  of  Coff^modore  B6lton,]  whieh  occurred  at  Crenpa  on  the  2Sd  of  Fe^ 
braary,  rendered  it  necessary  to  order  a  senior  captain  to  the  command  of  the-Me- 
diterranean  squadron.  Comrmodbre  Morgan  was  selected;  he  sailed  ffom  the 
United  States  ita  the  steamer  Mississippi  on  the  7th  of  June.  Important  consi- 
derations  made' it  necessary,  in  the  judgq^ent  of  the  department,  to  increase  the 
Ibroein  the  Mediterranean.  By  active  eiertions,  tWo  vessels,  in  addition  to  the 
BiissiMippi,  (the  raaee'  Independence  and  the  frigate  Cumberland,)  were  de- 
•patched;  the  former  sailed  on  the^6th  of  July,  and  the  latter  on  the  10th  of  An^ 
ffost.  The  stere-ship  Erie,- Lieutenant  Commanding  M^ Blair,  returned  from  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  11th  o(  July,  and  on  the  5th  of  September  she  was  again 
despatched,  under  the  oommind  of  Lieutenant  Pbrter,  with  supplies  for  the  squad- 
'ron. 

By.  the  death  of  Commodore  Bolton,  th^late  Captain  Gwinn  was  left  the  se- 
nior offioer  in  this  Squadron;  his  reports  show  that  the  vessels  of  his  command 
were  actively  employed .  under  circumstances  requiring  the  exercise  of  prudence 
«sd  discretion  to  prevent  embarrassments  with  belligerent  powers*  I  am  b^ppy 
to  say  that  our  commerce  has  been  fully  protected,  and  friendly  intercourse  has 
not  been  interrupted..  IjAformStion  has  reached  the  department  of  the  death  of 
Captain  Gwinn,  which  occurred  at  Palermo  on  the  4th  Of  September,  1849.  The 
reports  ffom  Commodore  Morgan,  fiince  he  took  command  of  the  squadron,  are 
highly  satislhotory.  The  duly  assigned  him  has  been  promptly  perform^,  and 
the  condition  of  his  command  reflects  credit  upon  the  service. 

The  squadron  on  the  coast  of  Brasil,  t^der  t^e  command  of  Commodore  StoreiL 
leoneists  of  tbe  flag-ship  frigate  Brandy  wine%  Captain  Boarman,  ^nd  the  sloop-of- 
war  Si.  Looia,  Commander  Cooke.  The  brig  Perry,  onder  the  command  of 
Lieutentot  Tilton,  returned  from  this  station  on  the  iOth  of  July,  and  was  put 
under  repairs  for  further  .service.  The  store-ship  Supply^  conunanded  by  Lieu« 
tenant  Sinclait,  returned  from  3razil  on  the  4th.of  ^Septemben  The  store-ship 
Lexinffton.  Lieutenant  Commanding  Mitchell,  will  sail  in  a  few  days  with  sup- 
plies tor  tne  squadron.  It  was  the  purpose  of  the  department  to  increase  the 
force  on  this  station,  and  with  this  view  the  sloop?of-war  John  Adams 'under  the 
command  of  Commander  Powell,  sailed  from  tbe  United  States  in  June,  with 
orders  to  report  to  Commodore  Storer,  as  a  part  of  his  command ;  but  it  became 
necessary  to  relieve  the  sleop^of^war  Decatur,  oik  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  on  the 
^th  of  July,  orders  were  issued  to  transfer  the  John  Adams  from  tbe  Brazil  to 
:die  African  station.  The  Decatur  was  oideied^home  on  a  report  of  the  surgeon 
of  the  fleet  relative  to  the  health,  of  the  crew^nd  because  the  terms  of  service  of 
a  large  number  of  the  men  had  expired.  The  vessels  under  the  command  of 
Commodore  Storec  have  been  usefully  employed  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade,  in  protecting  oar  commerce,  and  rendering  efficient  service  to  ves8elsiK>f 
the  United  States^ . 
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^  The  squadron  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Gre- 
gory, consists  of  the  flag-skip  sloop-Of-war  Portsmouth,  Commander  Peck;  the 
sloop-of-war  Vorktown,  Commander  Marstonj  the  sloop-of-war  John  AdamSy 
Commander  Powell ;  the  brig  Porpoise,  Commander  Gordon;  the  brig  Bainbridge, 
Commatader  Slaughter:  and  brig  Perry,  Lieutenant  Commanding  Foot.  'Ae 
8loop<^f-war  Decatur,  Commander  Byrne,  returned  fh>m  the  coast  of  Africa  on 
the  15th  of  November.  l*he  brig  Perry  sailed  from  the  United  States  on  the 
37th  of  November.  The  store-ship  Relief,  commanded  .by  Lieutenant  Totcen, 
sailed  from  New  York  on  the  36th  of  Octooeir,  with  .supplies  for  the  squadrons 
on  the  coast  of  Africa  and  in  the  Mediterranean*  The  brig  Porpoise  will  retam, 
to  the  United  States  on  the  arrival  out  of  the  Perry. 

In  the  month  of  August  last  the  department  was  informed  by  Commodore 
Cooper  that  ill-health  j^revented  his  longer  remaining  on  the  coast  of  Africa  m 
command  of  the  scjuadron,  and  asked  to  be  relieved.  Orders  were  accordincr)  j 
issued  detaching  him,  and  the  command  was  assigned  to  Captain  Gregory.  Be<* 
fore  the  departure  of  the  latter  officer.  Commodore  Cdoper  arrived  at  New  York 
in  the  Portsmout^^  (the  flag-ship  or  the  squadron,)  in  low  health.  The  com- 
mand was  immediately  transferred  to  Captain  Gregory,  and  he  was  ordered  to 
proceed  forthwith  to  the  coast  of  Africa;  Events,  however,  transpiring  at  the 
se^t  of  government  early-in  the  monih  of  Sleptember,  rendered  it  proper  to  thange 
for  a  time  the  destinatioh  of  the  Portsmouth,  and  orders  were  given  on  the  17th 
of  September  for  Captain  Gregory  to  proceed  to  the  Mediterranean  with  despatches, 
for  Commodore  Morgan ;  and,  after  performing  that  service,  to  repair  to  the  sta- 
tion assigned  higi  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  Portspiouth  sailed  from  New 
York  on  the  5MHh  of  September. 

The  reports  received  from  Captain  Paulding  of  the  frigate  St.  Lawrence,  n^hile 
in  the  North  Ses,  are  very  satisnctorr^  His  continuance  there  during  the  win- 
ter being  considered  onnecessa^,  orders  were  sent  to  him  on  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember to  procded  with  the  frigate  to  winter  In  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  report 
to  Commodore, Morgan.  Should  it  be  deemed  advisable  to  keep  tip  a  force,  in  the 
North  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  vessels  from  the  Mediterranean  will  be  deepatcfaed  in 
the  spring  on  that  service. 

The  squadron  in  the  China  Seas^  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Geisin- 
ger,  consists  of  the  flag-ship  sloop-of-war  Plymouth,  Commander  Gedney,  and 
4ie  brig  Dolphin,  Lieutenant  Commanding  Ogden.  The  sloop-of-war  Preble  wtts 
temporarily  attached  to  this  squadron;,  she  has  returned  to  the  Padific,  and  orders 
have  been  tient  to  Commodore  Jones  fo^  her  return  to  this  United  States.  It  ie 
gratifying  to  state  that- the  small  force  employed'  in  the  feast  Indies  has  been  emi- 
net)tly  useful  to  the  commercial  interests  o/  our  country  in  extending  information, 
cultivating  friendly  relations,  and  affording  protection  to  American  seamen  in 
that  quarter.  In  a  recent  despatch,  received  from  Commodore  Geisincet,  the 
important  fact  is  stated  that  coal  of  an  excellent  quality  is  found  at  the  i«and  of 
Formosa,  in  a  oonvenient  position,  ^nd  in  abundance  for  the  wants  of  steam  na> 
▼igation  between  California  and  China. 

I  sm  happy  to  report  that  no  iDtermptioo  his  occarred  to  the  fair  and  legal 
commercial,  pursuits  of  our  citizens  abroad.  Wherever  our  national  vessels 
have  been  shown,  they  have  be^n  received  with  marked  respect,  and  our  oflScters 
have  been  treated  with  kindness  and  courtesjr;  the^  have  on  all  occasions  par^ 
sued  a  course  of  steady  neutrality,  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  our  govern- 
ment  and  in  compliance  with  the  instructions  of  this  department. 

Under  the  Sd  section  of  the  act  of  the  Sd  of  March,  1849,  the  secretsry  of 
war  transferred  to  the  nsvy  ^dpartment  the  following  steamers,  vis :  the  Masaa- 
chus^tts,  Edith,  Telemph,  Alabama,  Fashion,  Monmouth,  New  Orleans,  snd  Ma- 
jor Tompkins..  At  the  time  of  the  transfer  the  Massachusetts  and  f^ith  were  in 
the  Pacific  ocean,  on  special  service  connected  with  the  war  department;  the 
others  were  at  New  Orleans.    AH  these  steamers  were  porchaaed  during  the 
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war  with  Mexico  for  the  transportation  of  troops  and  supplies  for  the  army. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Massachusetts  and  Edith,  they  were  wholly  unfit 
for  general  naval  purposes ;  therr  retention  was  expensive,  and  as  they  were 
rapidly  deteriorating  in  value,  orders  were  ^ven  for  their  saJe«  The  Alabama, 
New  Orleans,  And  Major  Tompkins  have  been  sold  and  the  proceeds  paid  into 
the  treasury.  The  Fashion  has  been  returned  to  the  war  department  for  the 
transportation  of  troops  and  suppH^BS  to  Florida.  The  Telegraph  and  Mon- 
mouth remain  to  be  sold.  The  Edith  ^as  wrecked  and  totally  lost  on  the  24tb 
of  August  last  on  the  coast  of  California. 

Under  a  provision  of  the  act  making  appropriations  for  the  naval  service,  ap. 
proved  March  ^,  1849*  viz>^:  'Uhat  a  competent  officer  of  the  navy,  not  below 
the  grade  of  lieutenant,  |)e  pharged  with  the  duty  of  preparing  the  nautical  al* 
manac  for  publication,^  Lieutenant  Davis  his  been  selected  to  superintend  the 
work.  The  preliminary  arrangements  have  been  commenced,  Snd  I  have  no 
doubt,  from  the  eminent  qualifications  of  this  officer,  the  work  will  progress 
with  all  i\\e  rapidity  practicable^^  where  So  great  accuracy  and  precision  are  re- 
quired. The  report  aS  to  the  manner  in  which  Lieutenant  Davis  proposes  to 
execute  the  important  duty  intrusted  to  htm,  and  the  progress  made,  will  be 
found  herewith  transmitted.  - 

The  practical  experiments  "authorized  by  the  saitie  act,  for  testing  the  capacity 
and  usefulness  of  the  electro-ma^etie  power  as  a  medhanical  agent  for  the  pur- 
poses of  navigation  and  locomotion,  h^ve,  in  accordance  with  the  act,  been  in- 
trusted to  Professor  Charles  G.  Page.  The  experiments  are  in  prc^ess ;  when 
they  are  completed,  the  result  will  be  reported  to  Congress. 

The  act  of  August  3d,  1848,  directed  the  secretary  of  the  navy  to  cause  the 
observations  to  he  made  recommended  by  the  American  Philosophical  Society 
and  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  necessary  instruments  have  been 
procured  and  are  on,  their  way  to  Santiago  in  ChHi,  under  the  char|^  of  two 
passed  midshipmen.  Lieutenant  Giiriss,  the  officer  selected  to  supenntend  the 
observations,  left  the  United  ^States' in  August  last,  to  proceed  by  the  wav  of 
Cbagres  and  Panamn,  to  the  poiot  selected.  No  report  has  been  received  from 
him.  He  is  instructed  to  advise  the  department  from  time  to  time  of  the  pro- 
gress  made  in  the  doty  assigned  him. 

Under  the  act  of  congress  of  the  8d  of  March»  1847,  contracts  were  made 
with  E.  E.  Collins  and  his  associates,  for  the  transportation  of  the  mail  be- 
tween New  York  and  Liverpool ;  with  A.  G.  Sloo  for  the  transportation  of  the 
mail  from  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  touching et  Charleston,  (if  practicable,) 
Savannah  and  Havana,  and  from  Havana  to  Cbagres ;  and  with  Arnold  Harris 
for  the  transportation  of  the  mail  from  Panama  to  Astoria,  in  Oregon,  to  con- 
ndd  wit>i  the  mail  from  Havana  to  Chsgres  across  the  Isthmus. 

The  three  sea-steamers  under  the  contract  for  the  Panama  and  Oregon  line 
were  accepted  before  the  close  of  the  year  1848..  It  is  believed  they  are  ac- 
tively employed  in  the  servfce  required  hy  the  law  establishing  the  line.  No 
provision  is  made,  either  by  the  law  or  under  the  contract^  for  the  command  of 
the  steamers  on  this  line  by  officers  of  the  navy,  nor  for  passed  midshipmen  to  serve 
MB  watch  officersw  There  have  been  no  reports  made  to  this  department  of  the 
services  rendered  by  the  steamers  on  this  line. 

*  The  contractors  fol*  the  Liverpool  line  engaged  with  the  department  to  build 
five  steamships,  of  not  less  than  two  thousand  tons  measurement,  for  the  trans* 
portation  of  the  mail  between  New  York  and  Liverpool ;  the  first  of  the  steam- 
ships  to  be  ready  to  perform  the  serVice  in  eighteen  months  from  the  date  of  the 
agreement,  ^Ist  November,  1847i}  and  three  others  as  soon  thereafler  as  each 
may  be  required  to  take  its  place  iQtlieliiie;  that  the  fiflh  should  be  com- 
menced and  built  as  early  as  may  be  practicable  thereafter. .  By  the  7th  section^ 
of  the  act  approved  March  dd,  1849,  thesecreUry  of  the  navy  was  authorized 
•o  to  modify  the  contract  as  to  postpone  the  commeooemettt  of  the  mlul  service 
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stipulated  to  be  performed  pntil  the  Itt  day  of  June,  1660,  which  hat  accord- 
ingly been  done.  Tlie  officer  superinteoding  the  conatruction  of  the  veaa^ 
expresaes  the  opinion  that  the  Atlantic  will  Sb  the  first  in  readiness;  that  it  ia 
possible  she  may  sail  some  time  in  the  following  nkonth  of  January ;  the  Pa- 
cific will  be  ready  by  the  first  of  March ;  tliat  two  others  will  probabW  not  be 
completed  earlier  than  the  first  of  August,  1950;  and  tbata  contract  ba«beeB 
entered  into  by  Mr.  Collins  for  the  frame  of  the  fiflh  vessel.  J^o  informatioii 
has  yet  been  received  of  the  probable  period  of  her  final  completion.  The 
department  is  informed  that  the  contractors  are  making  exertions  to  complete 
their  vcsmIs,  to  enter  upon  the  service  for  wl^ich  they  are  designed,  by  the  time 
•lipulatea. 

The  contractor  for  the  New  Orleans  aii4  Chagres  line  boand  hiiqaelf  to 
establish  a  line  of  steamships,  to  consist  of  at  least  five  vesselst  for  the  trans, 
portationof  the  United  Slates  mail  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans  twice  a 
Ulpnth  and  back^  touching  at  Charleston,  (if  practicable,)  Savannah  and  Ha- 
vana, and  from  Uav^ina  to  Chagres  and  back,  twice  a  montk;  th^t  two  of 
the  steamships  should  be  completed  and  ready  for  service  on  the  first  ./lay  of 
October,  1848,  and  should  be  of  the  burden  of  not  less  than  fifteen  hMndred 
tons;  that,  should  the  secretary  of  Ihe  navy  determine  to  employ  a  steamer 
of  not  less  than  six  hundred  tons  burden  £ar  the  service  between  Havana 
and  Chagres,  in  lieu  of  one  of  the  five  steamers  of  not  less  than  fifteen  bon- 
dred  tons  burden,  then  the  contractor  agreed  to  constructs  steamship  com- 
plete in  all  respecta  for  performing  the  service,  and  fioswering  all  the  corKli- 
tions  required  by  the  law.  The  contractor  furtner  bound  himMilf  to  complete 
and  have  in  readiness  for  service  the  two  remaining  steamships  by  the  first 
day  of  October,.  1849:  that  the  line  of  steamships  should  be  kept  up  by  alter- 
ations, repahrsi  or  adaitions,  (of  approved  character,)  fully  equal  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  service,  and  the  faithful  accomplishment  of  toe  purpose^  intended 
by  the  law;  that  the  vessels  should  be  in  fuH  and  entire  operation  en  the 
first  of  October,  1949;  that  each  and  all  of  the  said  steamships  should  be  com- 
manded by  an  officer  of  the  navv  of  the  United  States,  not  below  the  grade 
of  lieutenant,  to  be  selected  by  the  contractor  with  the  approval  and  oonsenl 
of  the  secretary  of  the  navy ;  ihat  the  officers  should  be  accommodated  on 
board  thereo/,  in  a  manner  1>eooming  their  rank  and  station,  withont  cbsrge 
to  the  government  of  the  Udited  States;  and  further  agreed  to  receive  on 
board  of  each  of  said  steamships,  and  accommodate  in  a  manner  suitable  to 
their  rank  without  charge  to  the  government^  four  passed  midshipmen  of  the 
United  States  navy,  to  serve  as  watch  officers.  In  December  last,  before  any 
of  the  vessels  under  this  contract,  were  completed,  the  contractors,  desirous 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  department,  jproposed  to  place  on  the  route,  tem- 
porarily, the  ocean  steamer  Falcx)n,  and  she  was  aecepted  until  the  steam- 
ships to  be  constructed  under  the  contract  should  be  ready  to  take  their 
places  on  the  line;  the  department  reserving  the  right  to  terminate  the  ar- 
rangement whenever  it  should  think  proper  to  do  so.  In  view  of  the  facts 
that  lio  vessel  of  this  line  has  been  completed,  that  the  demands  of  our 
citizens  require  every  facility  for  the  transmission  of  the  mails  and  for  the 
transportation  of  passengers  on  this  route  which  can  be  afibrded,  I  have  not 
thought  proper  to  discontinue  the  service,  and  the  Falcon  has  been,  and  oon»* 
tinue^  to  be,  Hctively  and  usefully  OJigaged  between  New  Orleans  and  Cha- 
gres. When  thQ.  steamships  contract^  for  shall  be  accepted  for  service,  or 
when,  from  any  other  cause^  the  department  deems  it  proper  tp  dispense 
with  the  services  of  the  Falcon,  notice  will  be  given  to  the  proprietors  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  agreement  under  which  she  is  now  employed.  But  one 
steamship  built  under  this  oohtract  has  been  reported  as  ready  for  the  service, 
either  by  the  contractor  or  his  assignees,  ^nd  that  has  not  been  accepted. 
Commodore  Perryj  the  superintending  agent,  reported  on  the  17llk  of  Septem- 
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ber  that  the  Ohio  was  not  then  coppered,  and  conteqnently  cannot  be  €oi»- 
eidered  ae  finfilly  completed  accoriling  to  contract.  The  Ohio  has,  since  that 
date,  been  placed,  by  her  owners,  on  the  line  between  New  York  and  New 
Orleans,  and  sailed  on  the  2()th  of  September  on  her  fir«t  trip  without  being 
accepted  by  the  departmeot.^  The  contractor,  some  days  before  the  sailing 
of  the  Ohio,  informed  me  that  she  would  commeece  the  mail  service  on  the  ^Otk^ 
of  September,  and  asked  that  the  watch  officers  provided  by  law  should  be 
sent  on  board.  The  ves^l  not  having  been  conmleted  according  to  the  con* 
tract,  I  did  not  accept  her  in  fulfilment  thereof^ and  declined  to  order  the 
ofiicera  to  the /service  m  suggested.  To  prevent,' however,  any  embarrass- 
ment  or  delay  in  the  movements  of  the  vessel,  the  officers  were  ordered  to 
report  to  Commodore  Perry,*  to  be  assigned  to  auty  in  the  event  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Ohio  apcordin^  to  the  agreement,  and  with  permission,  if  the  . 
were  not  so  completed,  to  jom  the  ship  on  such  terms  as  might  be  agreed 
upon  between  themselves  and  the  proprietors.  The  vessel  not  having 
been  completed.  Commodore  Perry  declined  to  order  tke  passed  midshipmen 
to  doty  on  board' of  her,  and  the  terms  which  were  proposed  by  (he  proprie* 
tors  not  boing  such  as  could  be  accepted  bv  those  officers,  they  did  not  join 
the  ship.  The  vessel  has  i^ne.on  bor  third  trip  and  has  not  yet  been  com- 
pleted, and  I  have  no  positive  assurances  that  she  will  be  finished. on  her 
letum  a. third  time  to  New  York.  The  Georgia  is  progressing  rapidly/and 
may  be  ready  in  January  next«  The  oonstruclioQ  of  tl^e  6ther  vessels  for 
this  line  has  not  been  commebced. 

By  a  contract  of  assignment,  made  on  the -3d  day  of  September,  1847,  A.  CL 
Sloo  assigned  his  contract  made  with  the  United  States  to  George  Law,  JVIarshall 
O.  Roberts,  and  BowejB  R.  M^lvaine,  upon  certain  trusts  decided  in  a  deed 
dated  the  17th  of  August,  1847,  and  the  assiffnees.  and,  trustees  have  proceeded 
in  the  contracts  with  the  United  States.  Difficulties  have  arisen  between  these 
parties  which  have  led'  to  a  law-suit  now  pending  in  the  courts  of  New  York* 
The  department  regards  this  litigHtioii  as  wed  calculated  to  embarrass  and  poet- 
pone  the  final  completion  of  the  other  vessels,  if  not  to  endaeger  the  ultimate  ful- 
filment of  the  cbntract  with  the  govemmeDt. 

The  law  under  ^which  these  vessels  Ieups  constructed  does  not  clearlyand  dis- 
tinctly define  thopowers  and  rights  of  the  government  over  them.  While  the 
proprietors  have,  been  willing  to  receive  onboard  the  passed  midshipmen,  they 
liafe  nevertheless  claimed  the  right  to  prescribe  their  duties,  and  to  assign 'theni 
their  positions ;  and  while  the  passed  midshipmen  are  received  as  watch  officers^ 
the  executive  duties  of  the  ship  and  her  navigation  may  be  confided  to  others  se- 
lected by  the  proprietors.  1,  therefore,  urgently  invite  the  attention  of  Congress 
to  the  law  under  which  the  contract  was  made,  to  the  service  in  which  the  ves- 
sels are  to  be  engaored,  and  to  the  condition  of  the  contract  it8elf,'that,.  should  it 
be  deemed  advisable  to  e;(tend  the  terms,  then  it  may  regulate  the  whole  subject 
by  some  distinct  and  unequivocal  le^slation. 

After  a  careful  consideration  of  this  subject  I  cannot  withhold  the  expressioB 
of  an  opinion  adverse  to  embarking  any  further  in  the  proposed  onion  of  public 
and  prifate  means  in  thia  system  of  ocean  steamers,  as  calculated  to  promote  the 
interest  of  the  navy,  ^yhatefer.may  be  the  view  ifvhioh  Oongress*may  entertain 
as  to  the  policy  of  transporting  the  Uhited  States  mail,  and  affording  facilities 
for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  freight  in  the  manner  proposed  by  such  a 
eystera,  1  entertain  a  decided  opinion  that  if  it  should-  be  regarded  as  the  mode 
and  manner  whieh  Conirress  has  determined  on  for  increasing  the  naval  force  of 
the  United  States,  it  will  be  found  in  the  end  entirely  subveraive  of  the  object 
which  it  intends  to  promote.  To  the  extent  to  which  the  present  contracts  have 
eomroitted  the  faith  of  the  government,  and  to  theeitent  of  the  obligations  under 
the  contracts,  they  ar?  of  course  strictly  to  be  regarded  and  scrupulously  to  be 
performed.     Yet,  as.  a  naval  establishment,  I  deprecate  any  further  extension  of 
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the  system,  as  fraa^ht  with  incaleulable  mischief  to  the  nary,  and  inrolTiDg  im- 
Unense  expenditures  'Of  public  money.  All  most  appreciate  die  great  importance 
of  rapid,  regular,  and  safe  tiansmbsion  of  our  mails  to  aU  quarters  of  the  world, 
and  all  are  sensible  of  the  great  commercial  advantages  that  must  resuh  there- 
from. The  contracts  already  made,  and  the  Qums  already  appropriated,  are  follj 
adequate  to  a  thorough  test  of  the  experiment;  I  believe,  however,  it  is  a  subjeet 
that  should  in  the  future  be  left  to  the  competition  of  private  enterprise.  I  feel 
assured  that  in  the  struggle  American  enterprise  and  American  industry  will 
•vdntnally  be  successful;  for  a  naval  establishment,  that  which  we  are  mocrt  in 
need  of,  is  an  independent  naval  steam  force,  of  such  extent  and  of  such  magni- 
tude.as  the  wisdom  i^nd  liberality  of  Copgress  may  think  sufficient,  and  the  ne^ 
cessities  of  the  ooantry  may  require. 

Those  government  from  whose  examples  the  present  system  ^as  adopted, 
have  immense. independent  steam  navies^  in  which  a  proper  militarv  edacalion 
and  dfscipline  are  secui^  to  the  officers  bnd  men,  and  upon  which  tney  mainly 
rely  for  their  naval  strength -and  power.  ,  tJntfl  we  have  provided  a  ste^m  power 
for  our  iM^vy  adequate  fbr  our  protection,  I  cannot  hut  consider  it  as  prematars 
and  unwise  to  regard  the  proposed  system  as  answering  the  necessities  and  wants 
of  the  government  for  a  naval  estabfisbment. 

Congress  has  heretofore,  in  its  liberality  to  the  navy,  and  in  view  of  the  ne- 
oessity  of  an  independent,  force,  expended  vast  sums  of  money  in  establisbiBg 
navy  yards,  ahd  in  the  6onstruction  of  docks  and  machinery  of  all  kinds  for  the 
accommodation. and  equipment  of  vessels  for  its  service.  Thus  there  is  afforded 
every  faciliW  required  for  the  maintenance  of  the  navy;  and  the  large  quantities 
of  stores  and  materials  which,  under  the  forndier  policy  of  the  government  have 
been  procured  and.  are  noW  at  its  commapd,  afford  the  means  of  building  and 
eq[utpping  vessels  better  adapted  to  the  naval  service,  and  on  terms  more  econo- 
^iical  than  can  be  famished  from  any  other  quarter.  While  the  policy  may  have 
been  wise  to  collect  and  prepare  these  materials  in  time  of  peace,  so  as  to  be  at 
our  command  in  periods  of  difficulty  and  emergency,,  the  great  change  that  has 
occurred  in  th^  conditionof  our  country  no  longer  renders  it  necessary  to  the  same 
extent.  Most  of  the  materials  reouired  in  the  construction  and  outfit  of  a  'fleet, 
to  any  extent  whatsoever^  are  to  oe  found  every  where  throughput  the  coontrjr, 
and  no  emergeney  cap  arise  when  a  deficiency  need  be^  apprehended.  To  retam 
those  on  hand  Is  unnecessary,'  they  ate  constantly  deteriorating,  and  the  constant 
improvements  in  the  construction  and  equipment  of  vessels  render  it  unwise'  to 
continue  the  present  system  of  accumulation.  The  interest  of  the  government 
would  be  promoted  by  discontinuing  cokitracts  for  most  of  the  materials  we  now 
possess,  and  by  converting  those  on  hand,  as  they  may  from  time  to  time  be  re. 
quired,  to  the  repairs  and  outfits  of  the  vessels  now  in  the  sertice,  and  to  the  con- 
struction of  such  others  as  our  necessities  require.  It  would  therefore  seem  pro- 
per and  economical  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  advantages  now  at  our  cbnunand, 
and  apply  the  materials  now  in  store  to  such  an  extension  of  our  naval  force  as  is 
desired.  . 

The  sums  appropriated  by  Congress,  and  included  in  the  navy  appropriations, 
for  the  transportaiion  of  the  United  States  mail  between  New  Vprk  and  Liver- 
pool, between  New  York  and  New  Orieans,.and  -Havana  and  Chagres,  and  be 
tween  Panama  and  Astoria,  are  as  (oWovfu,  viz. : 

By  act  af^proved  August  3,  1848,  -,  -  .  .  $874,600 

By  act  approved  March  3,  1849^  r  •  .  .  ."  874,600 


Total  sum  appropriated.  -  -  '         -  •  -        $1^749,200 

Of  which  there  has  been  ar&wn'from  thetreasury  the  feura  of     -  €81,500 


Leaving  unexpended  the  sum 'of-        .  •  -  -  -        $1,067^700 
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The  amoant  drawn  from  the  treasury,  viz.  $681,50(^,  was  to  make  the  adrances 
to  the  contractors  authorized  by^the  act  approved  Ausuat  3^  1848.  No  advance, 
however,  has  been  made  to  either  of  the  contractors  for  mail  steamers  by  this  de- 
partment since  the  month  of  May  last.  Prior  to  the  4th  of  March,  1849^  the 
amount  of  one  year's  service  of  the  New  York,  New  Orleans,  and  Chagtes  line 
had  been  advanced  to  the  proprietors,  since  which  no  money  bias  been,  drawn 
from  the  treasury  on  account  of  that  line  of  steamers,  the  department  not  feeliuff 
itself  at  liberty,  under  the  law  and  the  circaimstancea,  to  make  advances  beyond 
t|ie  amount  of  one  year's  service.  For  the  Liverpool  line  advances  have  been 
made  amounting  to  $142,500,  in  equal  sums,  on  the  steamers  Atlantic  and  Fet- 
eific,  which  advances  are  f^cured  by  liens  on  the  vessels, 

A  contract  was  made,  under  the  authority  granted  by  the  act  of  Congress  of 
April  14*  184*^  with  Robert  L.  Steivens,  for  the  construction  of  s  war  steamer, 
shot  and  shell  proof,  to  be  built  principally  of  iron,  upon  the  plan  of  the  said 
Stevens;  add  the  sum  of  $250,000  was  appropriated  towards  carrying  the  law 
into  effect.  The  contract  bore  date  the  lOib  of  February,  1843 ;  the  time  for  its 
completion  expired  two  years  after  the  date  of  the  contract  Nothing  appears 
to  have  been  done  under  this  oontract;  no  plan  Was  furnished;  the  coiistruction 
6f  the  iron  war  steamer  was  oot  commc^nced.  The  contract  was  renewed  on 
th^  14th  of  November,  1844f  and  the  time.extended  for  completing  the  vessels 
two  years  from  that  date.  Some  preparation  was  made  under  the  second  con- 
tract, and  a  portion  of  thi?  materials  was  procured,  but  no  plan  was  submitted 
by  the  contractor,  and  the  secretary  of  the  i^avy  withheld  all  payments  after 
December,  1845.  Thus  the  matter  rested  until  the  9th  of  September,  1848, 
when  a  third  contract  was  made  with  Mr«  Stevens,  and  four  v^ars'  from  that 
date  were  g^iven  for  the  completion  of  the  iron  war  steamer.  f*lo  precise,  plan 
has  vet  been  submitted  by  the  contractor  to  the  department,  and  no  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  construction  of  the  vessel  beyond  the  purchase  and  deli- 
very of  certain  quantities  of  iron.  Under  these  circumstanoes  I  declined  to  pay 
bills  for  iron  presented  in  July  last,  and  furVher  payments  under  this  contract 
will  not  be  made.  ,The  matter,  however,  is  submitted  to  Congress  for  its  deci- 
sion. Of  th,e  sum  appropriated  for  this  object,  ther^  is  now  in  the  treasury  an 
anezpended  balanqe  of  $183,521  22,  which  it  is  believed  should  have  been  car- 
ried to  tho  eprplus  fund.  A  report  in  this  case,  prepared  by  the  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Construction,  &c.,  is  herewith  submitted. 

The  13th  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  August  3^  1848,  authorizes  the 
secretary  of  the  navy  to  pause  persons  in  the  naval  service  or  marine  corps, 
who  shall  become  insane  while  in  the  service^  to  be  placed  in  such  lunatic 
hospitals  as,  in  his  opinion,  will  be  most  convenient  and  best  calculated  to 
promise  a  restoration  to -reason.  I  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  remove  the  in- 
sane of  the  navy  or  marine  corps  from<  the  navy  hospitalsNto  private  institutiona. 
The  skill  and  acquirements  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  navy,  and  tbe  com- 
forts and  advantages  to  be  afforded  by  the  navy  hospital  fund,  are  believed  to 
be  ample  for  all  the  beneficent  purposes  designed  oy  Congress  for  those  un- 
fortunate persons.  The  number  of  insane  persons  at  present  in  the  navy  hos* 
pitals  is  but  twelve,  and  thi^  number,  it  is  believed,  will  not  be  greatly  in- 
creased. The  reports  of  the  attending  surgeons  represent  most  of  the  cases 
as  beyond  the  hope  of  amendment. 

Ajoint  reM)lution  of  the  9th  of  May,  1848,  anthorized  the  secretary  of  the 
navy,  if.  in  his  opinion,  it  was  advantageous  to  the  public  interest,  to  make 
contracts  for  a  term  not  exceeding  five  years  for  the  purchase  of  American 
water- rotted  hemp  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  Navy,  provided  it  could 
be  had  of  equal  quality  with  the  best  foreign  hemp,  and  at  a  price  not  exceed- 
ing the  average  price  of  such  hemp  for  the  l^st  five  years.  After  the  passage 
of  this  resolution  all  purchases  in  open  market  were  suspended,  and  no  foreign 
hemp  has  been  purchased  since  that  period.    No  advertiseoMnt  for  supplies 
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of  hemp  under  the  resolution  wa^  published  until  the  4th  of  March  last.     On 
ttmt  day  proposals  were  invited  for  the  delivery  of  it  quantity  of  about  Gre 
hundred  tons  annaalty  for  a  terni  not  exceeding  five  years.    Under  this^- 
vertisemeTit -several  onVrs  were  made;  the  form  of  the  bidding,  however,  was 
decided  to  be  erroneous,  and  not  according  to  the  law.    All  the  bids  were  re- 
jected, arid  the  department  determined  not  to  enter  into  contracts  thereon. 
Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  resolution,  purchases  6(  hemp  had  been  made,  and 
contracts  were  in  existence  at  its  date,  for  the  delivery  of  considerable  quan- 
tities.   There  were  in  store  at  the  navy  yard  at  Boston,  on  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember last,  762  tons  of  hemp,  of  which  600  tens  were  of  forei^rn  growth  and 
preparation.  -At  the  period  6f  the  passage  of  >he  resolution  an  opinion  was 
efitertained  that  the  heavy  exjpenses  to  be  incurred  in  preparing  for  the  pro* 
duciioh  of  ihe  finer  qualities  ot  ^ater-rotted  hemi)  deterred  our  farmers  and 
hemp-growers  from  entering  ii.to  contracts  for  a  snigle  yearns  supply  for  the 
navy,  and  hope»  wete  entertained  that  an  extension  of  the  terms  ot  contracts 
to  a  longer  period  ^ould  induce  the  farmers  and  growers  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  tne  government,  and  that  such  extension  of  time  would  justify  the 
necessary  outlay  to  be  incurred  in  the  erection  of  the  machinery  and  fixtures 
required  for  its  thorough  preparation.    iThat  such  was  the  design  of  the  reso* 
lution,  and  such  the  hopes  of  its  friends  and  advocates^  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Experience,  however,  has  not  realized  these  expectations.    The  farmers  and 
hemp-grb\i:ers  have  evinced  an  unwillingness  to  enter  into  contracts,  and  nu- 
merous petitions  and  communications,  remonstrating  in  the  strongest  terms 
against  the  proposed  plaji,  have  been  forwarded  to  the  departmenti    But  two 
bids  were  onered  by  the  hemp-growers,  and  they  were  Tor  small  ouantitiesy 
Do^  exceeding  twenty«fiVe  tons  per  year.'    Bids  were  offered  by  others  than 
those  engaged  in  the  growth  and  preparation  of  the  article^  proposing  to  sup- 
ply the  entke  quantity  annually  required  for  the  use  of  the  navy  for  the  term 
of  five  years.    Under  the  authority  vested  in  the  departmi^nt  by  the  resolu- 
tion, had  there  been  no  objection  tothe  legality  of  the  bids  themselves,  it 
would  have  declined  entering  into  contracts  for  the  supply  necessary  for  the 
next  five  years;  as  the  result  of  such  contract,  if  made,  would  have  been  to 
create  an  absolute  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  a  single  individual,  or  of  an  as- 
sociation, of  the  entire  supply  of  water-rotted  hemp'f6r  the  navy,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  farmers  and  growers^  for  whose  benefit  the  resolution  wasobviously 
intended.    The  department  is  convinced  thai  the  object  contemplated  by  the 
resolution  cannot  be  attained  under  th^  existing  provisions.  .Such  alterations 
and  limitations  should  be  made  as  will  prevent  a  monopoly,  and  which  wijl^ 
secure  the  supply  of  hemp  for  the  navy  to  those  actually  engaged  in  its  growth 
and  preparation. 

Trie  opinion  is  entertained  that  if  the  government  will  make  kiiown  its 
willingness  and  determination  to  purchase  American  water-rotted  hempa/one, 
if  it  can  be  procured  at  a  price  not  exceeding  the  average  price  paid  for  the 
last  five  years  for  foreign  hemp,  that  quantities  adequate  to  the  wants  uf  the 
navy,  and  ofa  quality  greatly  superior  to  the  foreign  hemp,  would  be  prepared 
and  uffereil  by  the  farmers  of  the  West  at  such  points  as  would  suit  the  con- 
venience of  the  government. 

The  encouragement  designed  by  the  resolution  was  intended  to  reach  the 
agricultural  inteiest,  and,  b^  a  regular  and  constant  demand  for  all  that  may 
be  required /or  the  navy,  afiord  theopportunity  for  fair  experiment  in  the  pre- 
paration at  home  of  an  article  essential  tothe  protection  and  prosperity  bf  the 
country. 

The  buildings  in  confiexion  with  the  ropewalk  at  Memphis  will  shortly  be 
completed.-  A  steam-engine  and  alt  other  mactijnery  required  for  the  mano- 
faciure  of  cordage  has  been  contracted  for;  the  machinery  is  already  com- 
pleted, the  steanL-Bngine  is  iii  a  state  of  forwardness.    Thd  ropewalk  and 
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machinery  will  be  ready  to  cemmence  operations  ibr  the  mannfacfore  of  cford- 
age  by  the  end  of  4he  month  of  June,  1850.    '  .' 

The  plan  proposed  will  greatly  promote  the  objects  intended  by  Congress, 
i-f^;  as  well  as  the  interest  and  oontenience  of  tho^  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
hemp.  The  extensive  manufacture  of  corda^  at  Memphis  will  render  it 
necessary  that  considerable  quantities  of  hemp  should  be  delivered  at  that 
point.  It  can  be  reached  wiih  facility  and  cheapness  by  the  farmers  them- 
sefves,  who  wjU  attend  the  inspection  and  delivery. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  bureau  of  Ordnance  and  Hydrography  a  series  of 
experiments  in  gunnery  have  been  in  progress  during  the  past  summer  at  the 
navy  yard  .in  Washington^  they  have  proved  eminently  successful  in  their  re- 
sults, and  are  of  great  importance,  tq  the  service.  ^A  system  has  been  pre- 
pared for  regulating  the  inspection,  proof,  and  preservation  of  ordnance  aod 
ordnance  stores,  and  of  instruction  in  all  matters  relating  togunnery  and  its 
practice  afloat.  ^ 

The  observatiotis,  calculation^,  and  experiments  at  the  observatory,  the  pre- 
paration of  maps  and/charls,  the  rating  and  regulating  of  chronometers,  have 
been  zealously  continued.  The  urgent  demands  which  are  constantly  ad-* 
dressed  to  the  superintendent  for  scientific  information,  for  charts  and  sailing 
instructions,  evince  the  increasing  confidence  every  where  felt  by  our  com- 
mercial community  in  the  skill,  accuracy,  and  science  with  which  the  obser- 
Yatoiy  is  conducted.  . 

A  joint  commission  of  ens^neef  and  navy  officers  warorganized  in  Novem- 
ber, 1848,  for  the  purf)ose  of  making  an  examination  of  the  coast  of  the  United 
States  lying  on  the  Paci^  ocean,,  with  reference  to  points  of  deferice  ar\(l  oc- 
cupation, to  security  and  accommodation  of  trade  and  coinmerce,  and  for 
naval  and  military  purposes.  The  board  le/t  the  United  States  during  the 
last  winter  and  arrived  in*  California  in  April.  The  insufficiency  and  in- 
adequacy of  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  board,  and  the  unsettled  state 
of  the  country,  have  entirely  preve() ted  the  prosecution  pf  the  examination^ 
and  no  report  has  b^en  made  on  the  various  important  subjects  committed  to 
its  charge.  I  regret  that  it  has  not  been  in  the  power  of  this  board  to  fcfrnish 
accurate  ipformatjon  as  to  the  most  eligible  point  for  the  Iqcation  of  a  naval 
depot  and  estat^lishment.  The  condition  of  our  public  ships  (as  well  as  of 
our  nuoierous  merchant  ships  engaged  in  a  rapidly  extending  and  lucrative 
commerce  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  its  remoteness  from  the  'Atlantic  cities,  aird' 
the  long  and  perilous  voyage  arpund  Cape  Horn)  renders,  sonre  adequate  and 
proper  means  foriheir  repair  on  the  coast  of  California  abAolntely  necessary. 
Whenever  the  condition  of  that  country  and  the  Orices  of  labour  will  justify 
the  urKiertaking,  the  establishing  of  a  navy  yard,  and  the  construction  of  a 
dock^  ormarine  railway  fbr  the  refittidg  and  repair  of  our  vessels,  are  earnestly 
recommended. 

The  accounts  authorized  to  be  settled  linder  the  act  of  3d  March,  1849,  a'nd 
under  the  joint  resolution  of  the  same  date  for  the  relief  of  purserain  the 
navy,  have  all  been  presented  and  received  the^necessary  action  of  this  de- 
partment, except  thos&of  |)ui'sers  who  have  not  yet  returned  to  ihe^United 
States. 

In  execdtion  of  the  3d  sectioir  of  the  act  of  3d  of  August,  1848,  for  the  con- 
struction of  floatin|^  dry-ilocks,  basins,  and  rail>i'ays,  at  the  navy  yards^at 
Kittery,  Philadelphia,  and  PenSacOla,  contracts  were  entered  into  by  the-de* 
partment  with  Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Secor  and  Messrs.  Dakin  and  Moody.  The 
contractors  have  commenced  their  operations,  and  have  so  far  advanced' with 
the  works  as  to  furnish  evidence  of  their  abrlity  to  complete  their  contracts 
within  the  specified  beriods.  The  time  for  the  completion  of  the  iXrork  at 
Kiliery  will  expire  before  the  termination  of  the  next  fiscal  year. .  .In  order 
that  the  department  oiay  be  enabled  to  meet  its  eugagen^nts  under  this  con* 
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tract,  it  will  be  neoesmry  that  the  entire  amount  estiinated  to  complete  the 
dock,  &c.,  yiz.  $300,000,  shouki  be  appropriated.  The  time  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  dock  at  ^hiladejphia  also  terminates  during  the  next  £scal  year, 
and  an, appropriation  of  the  sum  of  $371,242  is  aeiked  fof  to  discharge  our  ob- 
ligations to  the  contractors.  The  dock  at  Pensacola  jias  been  .commenced, 
and  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  its  ebnstroction.  By  the  terms 
of  the  contract,  the  work  is  tp  be  completed  by  the  1st  of  May,  1851.  The 
amount  which  will  be  due  upon  its  oompletipn  is  $414,320,  and  an  appropria- 
tion for  that  amount  is  also  asked. 

The  8th  section  of  the  act  of  March  3d,  1849,  repeals  'Uhe  law  authorizing 
the  appointment  of  prize  agents,''  and  provides  that  all  money  remaining  in 
the  hands  of  "prize  ag^utb  and  all  proceeds  of  prizes. hereafter  accruing  shall 
be  deposited  m  the  treasury,  to  be  distributed  under  the  direction  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  navy.  In  conformity  with  this  act  the  individuals  who  were 
acting  as  pri2e  agents  were  called  upon  t6  deposite  in, the  treasury  the  prize 
money  remaining  in  their  hands.  These  directions  have  been  generally  com- 
plied with  by  ofiicers  of  the  navy  acting  as  prize  agents.  In  one  or  two  cases 
private  citizens,  who  had  been  appointed  prize  agents,  refused  to  make  the 
required  deposite,  upon  tlife  ground  that,  as  they  held  powers  of  attorney  to 
receive  shares  of  prize  money,  and  had  actually  received  the  amounts  doe 
from  the  proper  omcerof  the  prize  court,  they  were  not  legally  accountable 
for  the  funds  in  their  hands,  excedt  to  their  constituents,  or  to  the  courts  in 

'  which  the  awards  were  made.  The  amounts  which  have  been  deposited  are 
now  in  course  of  distribi^tion  by  the  fourth  auditor  of  the  treasury,  under  the 
direction  of  this  department. '  ' 

Thtire  have  been  no  acts  of  Congress  authorizing  the  appointment,  or  regu- 
lating the  duties  or  compensation  of  pri^e  agents.  Jhe  act  for  the  better  go- 
vernment of  the  navy,  approved  April  23,  1800,  provides  for  the  apportion- 
ment of  prize  money,  and  recognises  the  office  ot  prize  agents.  An  act  ap» 
proved  April  16^  1816,  directs  XhsA  the  shares  ef  prizes  belonging  to  the  cap- 
tors shall  be  paid  to  the  parties  entitled,  or  to  their  authorized  agent  or  agents^ 
upon  the  order  of  the  proper  coUrt  in  term,  or  of  the  judge  or  judges  in  vaca- 
tion.   A  special  act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1823,  directs  that  certain  prize 

'  agents  who  should  not  account  for  prize  moneys  which  had  been  intrusted  to 
them  should  '*  not  receive  (rorn  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  any  salary 

'or,  com  pen  sat  ion''  to  which  they  may  hav-e  been  entitled.  The  I'ight  of  ap- 
pointing prize  agents  does  not  appear  to  have  been  considered  as  vested  by 
any  general  law  or  usage  in  the  jiavy  department,  but  in  the  captors,  subject 
to  the  recognition  of  the  prize,  coiirls;  and  their  compensation  has  been  de< 
rived  from  a  commission*  or  per  oentage  (not  regulated  by  law)  upon  the 
amount  to  be  distributed,  which  commission  was  deducted  by  them*  before 
payment  of  the  shares.  With  regard  to  the  prize  agents  appointed  during  the 
recent  war  with  Mexico,  it  appears  that  the. department  expressly  disclaimed 
any  control  over  them,  and  it  is  not  known  that  any  bonds  were  required  cf 
them  by  the  captors  or  prize  courts  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties. 
The  consequence  of  the  absence  of  well*uriderstood  legal  provisions  on  this 
subject,  has  been  that  the  department  has  experienced  some  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining full  and  accurate  information  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  proceeds  of 
prizes,  and  the  returns  which  were  required  from  the  prize  agents  are  still 
imperfect.  Under  the  new  law,  however,  no  such  difficulty  need  hereafter 
occur  in  ascertaining  and  protecting  the  riji^hts  of  seamen,  and  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  captures  made  at  sea  during  the  recent  war  were  few  in  number, 
and  of  inconsiderable  value,  consisting  chiefly  of  small  coasting  ves8<Us. 

A  revision  and  republication. of  the  various  laws  passed  for  the  government 
of  the  naVy  and  of  tlie  general  orders  of  this  department  urgently  demand  at- 
tention.   The  laws  li^ve  been  passed  at  various  times,  and  the  general  orders 
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of  the  department,  ivhich  const  itnte  the  larger  portion  of  the  nlles  and  regii« 
]ation8  for  the  goremment  of  the  navV}  have  been  promulgated  at  different 
periods,  and  exist  in  a  detached  and  undigested  form.  A  proper  revision 
of  thena  and  an  accurate  and  concise  digest  is  much  needed.  Measures  wi]l 
be  taken  at  the  earliest  motnent  to^  effect  this  object,  by  means  of  a  board  of 
intelligent  and  experienced  officers. 

Attention  is  mo^t  respectfully  asked  to  oor  interest  in  the  Pacific  ocean  and 
to  the  increasing  obUgatioAs  the  government  is  under  to  protect  and  cherish 
it.  The  principle  has  become  a  settled  6ne  in  the  Aroericati  mind,  that  the 
government  is  odund  to  afford  at  all  times  its  countenanjce  and  aid  to  every 
citizen,  wherever  he  may  be,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  lawful  and  honourable 
enterprise  of  commerce  or  of  trade.  To  do  less  is  to  fall  short  of  the  objects 
and  the  ends  for  which  it  was  created.  As  within  the  limits  of  otir  jurisdic- 
tion at  home,  the  obligation  is  imperative  to  extend  the  protection  of  our  lawd 
and  the  means  necessary  to  enforce  them  to  every  citizen,  so  beyond  that 
jurisdiction  the  obligation  is  equally  strc^^  to 'afford  htm  that  protecticin' to 
which,  by  the  laws  of  nations  and  the  principles  of  justice,  he  is  entitled 
abroad. 

Within  a  short  period^  we  have  added  an  extent  of  sea-eoast  to  our  posses- 
sions of  more  than  nhie  hundred  miles^  embracing  many  good  arid  one  of  the 
best  harbors  in  the  world,  possessing  immense  mitieral  wealth,  attracting  to 
its  shores  the  inhabitants  of  all  nations,  and  inviting  to  it  the  commerce 
and  trade  of  every  climate.  Crowds  of  emiffrants  are  daily  arriving  and  be- 
coming American  oitizenst  large  numbers  of  our  own  citizens,  closely  con- 
nectea  with  us  in  every  relation  of  life,  have  gone  thither^nd  will  doubtless 
shortly  constitute  an  important  portion  of  our  republic.  .  From  their  remote'* 
ness  and  the  difficulty  of  access,  except  by  sea,  their  safety  and  prosperity 
depend  mainly  on  the  protection  of  our  naval  power.  The  trad^  of  the  Pa- 
cific is  now  the  great  commercial  prize  for  which  the  world  is  contending* 
The  competition  is  one  in  which  our  country  is  engaged  against  alt  others. 
The  trade  of  China  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  froip  the  natural  advantages  which 
we  possess,  if  properly  fostered  by  the  government,  will  be  easily  appropriated 
to  ourselves  in  a  fair  and  generous  competition.  Activity  and  energy  will 
make  it  what  it  otrght  to  be-^an  American  commerce  and  an  American  trade. 
A  steam  navy  is  necessary  to  maintain  our  rights,  and  to  afford  the  protection  to 
our  commerce  required  in  this  competition.  -While  a  just  regard  to  the  rfghts 
of  all,  to  the  present  condition  and  pecuniary  resources  of  our  country,  do  not 
authorize  unreasonable  expenditures  for  the  maintenance  of  the  navy,  our 
safety,  honour  and  interest,  wholly  forbid  a  petaurious  restrictiou  of  the  means 
necessary  for  its  proper,  uniform,  and  judicious  increase. 

By  an  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3d«  1847,  an  appropriation  was  made 
for  building  and  equippin^^  four  first-class  sea-going  steamships,  which  are 
now  in  progress  of  completion.  I  have  given  directions  for  their  early  prepiEi^ 
ration  and  outfit.  The  Saranac  will  shortly  be  ready  for  sea;  the  San  Jacinto 
will  be  ready  for  service  in  the  spring :  the  other  two  wilt  be  completed  during 
the  ensuing  summer.  The  amount  neretofore  appropriated^  it  is  believed, 
will  be  adequate  to  complete  them.  They  will  add  greatly  to  the  force,  to 
the  efficiency,  and  to  the  usefulness  of  our  navy;  and  I  respectfully  submit  to 
Congress  the  propriety  of  further  appropriations  for  such  additions  to  our  steam 
forc^as  may  be  deemed  proper. 

As  a  measure  of  deep  interest  to  the  prosperity  of  the  navy^  Task  attention 
to  its  present  organization.  The  numbers^f  officers  in  the  higher  grades  are 
greater  than  are  required,  either  for  the  vessels  now  in  commission^  for  the 
number  of  men  authorized  by  Congress  to  be  Employed,  or  for  any  increase 
of  force  afloat  which  may  reasonably  be  expected.  The  numbers  in  the  re- 
spective grades  are  disproportioned  to  each  other.    Its  present  organization 
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retards  promotion.  Age,  infinnitj,  and  want  of  employmeot  have  diaqn&li- 
Qed  many  for  the  perlormance  of  active  profeesional  ddtie«.  These  eviU  are 
felt  and  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  a  just  regard  for  the  prosperity  and 
honour  of  the  eervice* 

The  difficulty  lies  in  suggesting  a  remedy,  which,  while  it  will  relieve  the 
country  from  unnecessary  burdens  and  at  the  same  time  operate  justly  and 
liberally  on  those  wlun  have  devoted  large  portions  of  their  lives  to  the  senrice, 
will  afford  regular'and  constant  occtipation  to  those  who  are  retained,  increase 
their  energy  and  activity,  and  hold  out  to  all.  the  indiflpen^able  stimalos  to 
honoun^ble  ambition^  the  prospect  of  promotion  a|  a  period  of  life  when  each 
is  best  qualified  to  dischar^^e  the  duties  required  of  him.  Whatever  may  be 
the  extent  of  our  naval  force,  or  the  number  of  officers  retained  in  the  service, 
the  largest  proportion  possible  of  the  officers  should  be  kept  in  active  profes- 
sional emptovmenty  to  acquire  and  ensure  the  requisite  experience  and  pro* 
fesaional  skill  which  will  render  them  efficient  for  command  when  an  emer- 
gency may  arise,  and  tp  make  them  really  and  truly  the  nucleus  capable  of 
any  and  every  expaqsioA  which  the  future  exigencies  of  the  pountry  may  re- 
quire. 

As  the  only  practicable  means  of  accomplishing  these  results,  I  recommend 
to  Congress  a  reduction  of  the  numbers  in  the  various  grades  of  officers  to  thai 
point  which  will  secure  a  sufficient  number  in  each  for  auch  a  naval  force  as 
Congress  may  determine  is  necessary  and  proper,  and  that  provision  be  made 
for  a  retired  list  for  such  officers  as  are  disqualified  for  iictive  service,  on  such 
terms  and  with  such  pay  as  may  be  thought  liberal  and  just. 

Should  Congress  deem  it  proper  to  adopt  such  a  system,  it  is  believed  a  plan 
can  be  prepared  which  will  meet  the  approbation  of  a  large  proportion  of  ibe 
officers  themselve9,  and  which  will  greatly  reduce  the  expenditure  of  our  naval 
Establishment. 

I  respectfully  invite  attention  to  the  naval  school  at  Annapolis.  During  the 
last  year  it  has  been  under  the  superintendence  of  ConunandertJpshur,  who 
has  devoted  himself  with  zeal  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  Experience  had 
disclosed  many  defects  in  its  organization  and  suggested  many  improvements 
which  might  be  readily  effected  without  materially  increasing  the  expendi. 
ture  for  tHe  institution.  In  the  month  of  October  a  board  of  officers  was  di- 
rected to  revise  and  amend  the  regulations  with  a  view  to  re^organize  the 
school,  conforming  it,  as  nearly  as  the  two  branches  of  the  service  would  per- 
mit, to  the  West  Point  Academy.  The  board  discharged  the  duty  in  a  man- 
ner highly  acceptable  and  satisfactory  to  the  department,  aAd  the  hope  is 
entertained  that,  under  the  system  thus  provided,  the  future  discipline,  in- 
struction^ and  management  of  the  school  will  be  promoted  and  advanced,  and 
its  benehcial  influence  on  the  efficiency  and  usetalness  of  the  senrice  greatly 
increased.  In  the  education,  discipline,  and  j>rofessional  experience  of  a  corps 
of  officers,  can  we  alpne  evince  a  just  and  proper  appreciation  of  the  maxim 
that  we  should  "in  time  of  peace  prepare  for  war." 

,  Under  the  authority  given  by  the  9th  section  of  the  act  of  August  3d,  1848, 
transfers,  have  been  msuie  from<;ertain  heads  of  appropriation  to  those  which 
were  deficient,  amounting  to  $747,533  30,  most  of^  which  must  be  restored  to 
the  heads  from  which  the  transfers  were  made,  to  effect  which  a  special  ac- 
count of  the  moneys  transferred  will  be  laid  before  Congress,  and  an  appro- 
priation will  be  asked  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the. appropriations  for  tbe^val 
service  for  the  fiscal  year  endmg  the  30lh  of  June,  1850. .  ^ 

I  have  the  honour  to  submit  herewith  the  reports  from  the  several  bureaus 
of  this  department,  together  with  the  estimates  for  the  naval  service  and  for 
other  objects  placed  under  the  control  of  the  department  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  on  the  30th  of  June,  1851 )  the  gross  amount  of  which  is  $9,203,356  Ifi, 
from  which  should  be  deducted  tHe  sums  for  special  objects^  namely: 
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For  transportation  of  |he  mall|  •  •  .  $874,600  00 

For  dry  dock  at  New  York,  .  -  .  180,000  00 

For  floating  docks,  ■         r       '-  •  -  -  1,085,56*3  00 

For  iraprovement  of  nary  yardst  •  -•'  •  845,966  00 

For  naatiea)  almanac^             •  -  -     -  •  •  12,850  00 

Araonnting  to  the  sum  of    •.  •  -  -  $2^998,978  00 

And  ieaying  for  one  year's  expense  of  the  tlayal  senrioe 
the  sum  of        •  -  ...  .    •  $6,204,378  15 

Tl^e  total  amount  drawn  from  the  treasury  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  the 
30th  of  Jane,  4849,  as  shown  by  the  statement  of  appropriations  for  the  naval 
service  prepared  by  the  second  comptroller  of  the  treasury,  is  $13,167,966  86; 
from  which  deduct  re-payments  $2,269,623  99^  and  the  smt  of  $10,898,342  87 
is  shown  as  the  expense  of' the  navy  and  manne  corps,  and  incluuing  ail  ob- 
jects placed  under  the  control  of  the  navy  department  for  that  year. 

The  unexpended  balance  in  the  treasury  of  the  appropriations  for  the  naval 
service  and  n^rine  corps  on  the  30th  of  Junoj  1849,  was  $2,039,798  13,  all  of 
which  will  be  required  to  meet  the  outstandmg  obligations  due  from  the  ap- 
propriations made  for  that  year. 

The  value  of  stores  and  materials  on  hand  at  m^ry  yards  for  naval  purposes, 
exclusive  of  ships  building,  in  ordinary,  undergoing  repairs  and  in  cqmmis* 
sion,  Davy  jards  and  other  public  lands  required  Tor  purposes  of  the  navy, 
with  their  improvemetits,  is  $9,853,921  27. 

The  report  of  the  commandant  of  the  marine  corpsj  together  with  the  esti- 
mates for  its  support  during  the  fiscal  year  1850  and  1851,  are  also  submitted 
herewith.  An  mcreased  appropriation  is  asked  for  to  meet  the  pay  of  twelve 
officers  of  that  corps  who  had  been  dropped  at  the  termination  of  the  war  with 
Mexico^  and  who  were  re-appointed  by  the  President  under  the  authority  of 
an  act  in  their  behalf  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  and  to  provide 
the  estimated  amount  of  $30,000  to  pay  the  three  months*  extra  pay  to  the 
non-commissioned  officers,  privates,  ancf  musicians  of  the  corps,  wno  served 
with  the  artny  in  the  war  with  Mexico.  Two  battalions  of  thiscorps,  under 
the  separate  commands  of  Ljeut.  Col.  Watson  and  Major  Harris,  were  detached 
from  the  navy  and  transferred  to  the  arptiy  to  serve  with  it  under  the  conp- 
inand  of  Major-General  Scott.  The  portion  thus  detached  was  clearly  within 
the  provisions  of  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress  passed  on  the  lOtb  of  August, 
1848.  Another  portion  qf  the  corps,  attached  to  and  employed  in  those  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States  despatched  to  the  coast  of  Mexico  to  aid  in  subduing 
the  cities  and  forts  of  the  enemy  and  in  conquering  the  country,  presented 
their  claims  and  asserted  their  right  to  the  bounty  land  and  extra  pay  pro- 
vided by  that  resolution.  The  payment  of  these  demands  having  been  re- 
fused, and  doubts  existing  as  to  the  true  construction  of  the  law,  I  thought 
proper  to  refer  the  question  to  the  attorney-general.  Ip  answer  to  my  inquiry, 
he  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  entire  portion  of  the  corps^  whether 
serving  on  land  or  Oh  board  ship  on  the  Mexican  coast  in  the  war  with  Mexico, 
is  to  be  considered  within  the  true  meaning  of  the  resolution  of  the  lOth  of 
Au^st,  1848,  as  having  "served  with  the  army  in  the  war  with  Mexico,**  and 
entitled  to  the  bounty  land  and  other  remuneration  therein  provided. 

No  adequate  provision  has  heretofore  been  made  for  the  discharge  of  these 
claims,  4nd  an  estimate  has  therefore  been  prepared. 
•    I  have  the  honpur  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

To  the  PRRsiDtiiT.  WM.  BALLARD  PRESTOX. 
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REPORT  OP  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

PiPABTMcjit  or  T0B  Intkriob,  December  3,  1849. 

Sir  :  The  act  to  establish  the  department  of  the  imerior  was  passed  at  the 
close  of  the  last  session  of  Congress^,  when  the  attention  of.  that  oody  was  oc^ 
copied  by  a  large  accumulation  of  public  business,  m  consequence  of  which 
it  was  left^  in  some  respects,  imperfect.  The  department  is  named  in  the 
title  '<A  Home  Department/'  but  the  body  of  the  act  provides  that  it  nhaU  be 
called  *^  The  Department  of  the  Interior."  The  title  pf  the  act,  bein^  the  part 
last  adopted  in  the  process  of  enactment,  is  believed  to  express  the  intention 
of  Congress  as  to  the  name,  but  the  tankage  of  thd  act  itself  being  impera* 
tive,  I  felt  constrained  to  conform  to  it  m  the  adoption  of  a  seal,  and  in  all 
other  official  acts. 

Important  duties,  requiring  much  clerical  labour,  were  transferred  from  the 
President,  and  from  the  state,  the  treasury,  and  the  war  departments,  to  the 
department  of  the  interior.  The  act  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  secre* 
tary  and  a  chief  clerk,  but  directs  the  employment  of  no  other  clerks,  except 
in  the  provision^  <<  That  the  President  of  the  United  States,  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  said  secretary  of  the  inteHor,  niay  transfer  front  the  treasury  de* 
partment  proper  to  the  department  of  the  interior  such  clerks  in  the  ofiioe  of 
the  secretary  of  the  treasiir)ras  perform  the  duties  over  which  the  supervisioa 
and  control  are  given  by  this  act  to  the  secretary  of  the  interior."  , 

It  was,  however,  ascertained,  on  careful  examinationi  that  there  was  no 
clerk  who  could  be  transferred,  by  virtue  of  this  provision ;  for,  although  some 
part  of  the  duties  of  several  clerks,  employed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  was  transferred  to  ibis  department,  yet  there  was  not  a  transfer 
of  all,  or  even  the  principal  part,  of  the  duties  of  any  one  clerk.  Therefore, 
on  taking  charge  of  the  new  department,  I  found  that  there  were  onerous  du- 
ties, running  into  much  detail,  enjoined  bylaw  to  be  performed,  and  no  means 
provided  to  enable  me  to  perform  them.  A  great  proportion  was  current  bur 
siness,  which  required  attention  from  day  to  day,  and  .would  not  bear  post- 
ponement. Pressed,  therefore,  by  the  necessities  of  the  public  service,  f  felt 
It  iiicumt>ent  on  me  to  employ  such  clerical  aid  as  would  enable  me  to  orga- 
nize the  department,  open  its  books,  and  keep  up  the  current  business,  until 
Congress  should  make  permanent  provision  for  the  full  and  regular  discharge 
of  all  its  duties.  For  this  temporary  purpose,  I  took  from  .the  general  laud 
office  two  clerks,  from  the  Indian  office  one,  from  the  pension  office  one}  and, 
in  addition  thereto,  employed  ^ye — three  of  them  at  asreed  salaries  of  eigh- 
teen hundred,  fourteen  hundred,  and  twelve  hundred  dollars  respectively, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  Congress;  the  other  two  at  the  usual  per  diem 
wages.  There  will  be  needed,  as  a  permanent  force  in  the  department  proper, 
ten  clerks,  whose  compensation  in  the  aggiregate  is. estimated  at  fourteen  thou- 
sand two  hundred  dollars. 

In  addition  to  his  various  administrative  duties,  there  are  referred  to  the 
head  of  this  department  from  the  pension  office,  |he  general  land  office,  and 
the  o^ceoflndian  affairs,  many  cases  for  judicial  decision,  involving  the  exa- 
mination of  evidence,  and  the  determination  of  questioua  of  law.  The  deci- 
sion of  these  cases,  many  of  them  of  ^reat  magnitude  and  importance,  require 
all  the  time,  care,  and  research  which  are  due  to  the  safe  and  proper  exercise 
of  judicial  fonctions.  For  many  years  there  was  a  solicitor  pertaining  to  the 
general  land  office,  whose  office  was  abolished  in  1812.  But  since  that  time 
the  acts  of  Congress  givhig  bounty  lands  to  soldiers  who  served  in  the  Mexi- 
can war,  have  greatly  increased  the  number  of  legal  questions  arising  in  that 
bureau,  while  those  from  the  pension  office,  under  the  same  acts  and  other 
laws  conferring  pensions  and  military  bounties,  are  very  numerous  and  often 
difficult.    The  numt)er  of  private  land  claiois,  and  questions  arising  out  of  our 
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Indian  intercourse,  will  be  also  greatly  increased  by  tbe  extension  of  our  set- 
tlements to  Oregon  and  tbe  accession  of  Californic^  and  New  Mexico.  From 
aJl  these  sources  will  arise  an  amount  of  judicial  duty  sufficient  to  require  the 
undivided  time  and  attention  of  an  able  law  officer,  and  which  cannot  be 
promptly  and  well  dischai-ged  by  the  head  of  a  department  engaged  in  his 
daily  administrative  duties.  In  my  opinion,  therefore,  the  public  service 
would  be  promoted  by  the  creation  of  toe  office  of  solicitor  of  tne  department 
of  the  interior,  which  officer  should  be  charged  with  the  examination  and  de- 
cision of  these  various  cases  and  claims. 

The  act  establishing  the  department  of  the  interior  was  passed  so  immediately 
b^ors  the  adjournment  of  Congress  that  no  provision  wi(i»  or  could  be  .embodied 
in  the  general  appropriation  act  for  i^  support.  In  the  law  by  which  it  i^  esUi- 
blishecT there  is  a  provision  dijectiog  that  a  portion  of  thot  contingent  food  of  the 
office  of  tbe  secretary  of  ihe  treasury  should  be  transferred  to  uie  office  of  the 
secretary  of  the  interior.  Under  this  provision  the  sum  of  four  thousand  dollars 
has  been  so  transferred,  leaving  an  estimated  deficit  to  cover  expenses  incurred, 
and  which  must  be  incurred  in  said  office,  in  the  past  and  present  fiscal  years,  of 
thirty-four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-seven  dollars  and  sixty-eight  cents, 
for  which  an  early  appropriatipn.will  be  desirable* 

PUBUO  BUILDINGS. 

In  applying  (he  appropriation  for  the  painting  and  repairs  of  the  capitol,  it  be«» 
came  necessary  to  examine  with  care  the  condition  of  the  walls,  and  to  remove 
such  portions  of  the  ston€l  as  were  crumbling  or  falling  off  in  scales,  that  the  coat 
of  paint  might  be' laid  upon  a  sound  and  solid  surface.  On  this  examination  it 
was  found  that  many  of  tbe  stones,  especially  those  near  the  base  of  the  building, 
were  disintegrated  at  the  Surface,  and  some  were  so  mach  and  so  deeply  affected 
that  it  was  necessary  to  remove  them.  The  capitol  is  a  massive  building,  its 
walls  are  thick,  and  maintain  a  certain  equality  of  temperature,  changing  slowly 
with  the  changes  in  the  temperature  of  the  air.  In  a  change  from  cold  to  warm^ 
the  Walls  remntn  for  a  time  cold,  and  there  is  condensed  upon  them  a  portion  of 
the  moisture  of  tho atmosphere,  as  upon  a  pitcher  containing  ice  water  in  a  sultry 
^day.  The  stone  being  very  porous,  readily  absorbs  the  moisture,  and  the  natural 
cement  which  seems  to  be  slowly  soluble  in  water,  is  dissolved  or  otherwise 
loses  its  adhesive  noWer,  and  the  stone  crumbles  to  sand.  A  thick  coat  of  paint, 
carefully  applied  from  time  to  time,  has  been  resorted  to  to  preserve,  and  no 
doubt  tends  to  preserve  the  building;  but  unless  some  other  and  more  permanent 
protection  be  resorted  to,  it  is  destined  to  early  dilapidation.  If  left  wholly  un- 
protected from  atmospheric  action  for  one«^fth  of  the  time  that  marble  structures 
are  known  tp  have  stood,  this  noble  edifice  would  become  a  mound  of  sand. 

The  treasury  building  and  the  present  patent  office  building  are  of  the' same 
material,  and,  having  been  in  no  manner  protected,  already  show  signs  of  decay. 
The  cornice  of  the  treasury  building,  #hich  exposes  a  heavy  maes  of  stone  to 
atmospheric  action,  begins  to  be  moss-grown;  and  pieces  of  the  moulding  of  the 
patent  office  building  haVe  crumbled  and  fallen.  Besides  its  tendency  to  disin* 
tegration  on  exposure,  the  stone  in  its  best  condition  is  weak,  offering  little  more 
resistance  to  a  crushing  force  than  common  brick.  These  buildings  cannot,  with 
all  possible  care,  be  long  preserved  bv  the  means  at  present  adopted.  But  if  the 
stone,  as  it  stands  in  the  walls,  could  he  rendered  permanently  and  absolutely 
impermeable  to  moisture,  the  principal  difficulty  would  he  removed ;  and  this  may 
perhaps  be  done  by  some  means  known  4o  the  arts,  or  which  may  be  discovered  by 
experiment.  For  this  purpose  I  would  recommend  that  specimens  of  the  stone 
be  carefully  analyzed,  and  that  a  series  of  experiments  be  tried,  with  a  view  of 
finding  some  chemical  agent,  the  application  of  which  will  prevent  its  absorption 
of  moisture,  and  thus  strengthen  and  render  it  durable. 

In  consequence  of  the  defective  quality  of  this  stone,  and  of  reports  from  com* 
mittees  of  Congress  in  1887  and  ]cd8  condemning  it,  I  thought  proper  to  direct 
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that  the  win^  of  the  Patent  Office  bailding  shoald  be  conitnieted  of  a  different 
naterial.  .AJ\er  full  eonsideration,  a  white  marble,  from  a  qaarry  in  BalUmore 
county,  Maryland,  was  selected.  It  is  It  strong  stone,  resisting  aboat  three 
tiroes  as  great  a  ertishing  force  as  the  sandstone  of  the  front  buildisg.  All  the 
practicable  tests  whieh  were  applied  show  it  to  be  dnrable.  It  is  a  material  of 
^at  beauty,  and  it  wiH  be  easier  to  niake  the  fVont  building  correspond  with  it 
in  colour,  than  with  the  ^ray  gneiss,  or  any  other  strong  aod  durable  stone  of 
mixed  or  yaried  coloursr  which  could  be  readily  procured.  The  work  on  the 
eastern  wing  is  considerably  advanced.  Something  has  been  done  on  the  ibon* 
dation  of  the  western  wing;  but  the  whole  appropriation  has  been  expended, 
and  .it  is  important  te  the  progress  of  the  work  that  a  further  appropriation  for 
ils  continuance  be  made  at  an  early  day. 

In  order  to  oiake  room  for  the  (oiindatton  of  the*  eastern  wing,  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  remove  a  part  of  the  conservatory  in  which  is  kept  the  rich  collection 
of  tropical  plants  that  were  selected  and  preserved  with  so  much  skill  and  care  by 
Capt.  Wilkes  and  the  scientific  gentlemen  who  accom pained  him  on^  the  ei* 
ploring  expedition.  The  appropriation  which  could  be  applied  to  that  object 
being  insufficient  to  erect  a  new  building  actapted  to  the  perpdfe  of  their  perma- 
nent preservation,  it  was  thought  best  to  reoKive  that  part  of  the  stnietore  which 
interfered  with  the  foundation  of  the  Patent  Office,  and  rebuild  it  in  a  che^ 
manner,  so  as  to  preserve  the  plants  until  Congress  might  fix  upon  a  spot  en 
which  a  permanent  building  should  be  .constructed,  and  select  adjacent  ground^ 
ibr  thfB  cultivation  of  the  hardier  plants  of  the  collection. 

Something  has  been  done  witnin  thq  present  season  towards  enclosing  and 
protecting  the  waste  and  neglected  portions  of  the  public  grounds;  bnt,owjng  to 
the  limited  appropriation  for  that  object,  but  little  in  plantiiig  or  adorning  them. 
And  in  carefully  looking  over  the  best  planted  portions  of  the  grounds,  near  the 
President's  mansion,  and  about  the  capito)|  it  cannot  but  be  observed  how  mea* 
ger  18  the  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs,  both  native  and  exotic  In  planting 
the  newly  enclosed  grounds,  this  defect  ought  to  be  remedied,  at  least  as  to 
those  of  our  native  forests,  of  which  manjr  varietielu  and  some  ef  them  the  moat 
beautiful  and  the  best  fitted  for  plantations  and  lawns,  have  been  wholly  ne- 
glected. A  rich  variety  of  exotics,  though  desirable,  is  of  less  importance,  aa 
there  are  within  the  temperate  xone  on  the  eastern  continent  but  rew  trees  or 
shrubs  which  have  not  their  congeneric  on  this,  of  at  least, equal  luxuriance  and 
beauty. 

Should  Congreis  think  fit,  at  an  early  dsy,  to  make  the  requisite  apprppria- 
tion,  eonaiderable  prograsa  may  be  made  in  the  coming  season  in  collecting 
choice  varieties  of  forest  treee  and  shrubs,  and  planting  and  improving  the 
grounds. 

The  report  of  the  Commiisfoner  ef  public  Buildings  will  show  the  expendi- 
tures already  made  on  the  various  improvementa  under  his  care,«nd  also  in  the 
work  thus  far  done  on  the  wings  of  the  Patent  Office  building,  together  with  an 
estimate  of  deficienciea  for  the  present,  and  necessary  appropriationa  for  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

PATSHT  orrtcs. 

The  Patent  Office,  which  marks  the  progress  and  collects  the  results  of  the 
inventive  genius  of  tlie  American  people,  is  an  ot^ect  of  increasing  interest  and 
importance.  The  skillul  and  ready  application  of  the  accumulated  stores  of  hu- 
roan  knowledge,  especially  the  natoral  sciences,  to  the  wants  and  purposes  of 
man,  is  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  present  age.  Not  but  that  the  dis- 
coveries of  science  are  pressed  as  vigorously  and  with  as  gr^at  intellectual 
power  in  this  as  in  the  past,  but  the  present  is  especially  marked  by  the  practi- 
cal application  of  every  thing  known,  and  which  becomes  known,  to  the  daily 
wants  and  usee  and  purposes  of  life. 

In  this  noble  struggle  for  the  earlieet  attainment  of  the  niefid  in  the  aria,  thia 
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pressing  forward  to  the  amelioratfoo  of  the  condition  of  man,  the  increasing  of 
his  comforts  and  lessening  his  toils  by  the  application  of  science  to  the  improve- 
ment of  bis  industrial  pursuits,  that  country  wilt  be  foremost  in  which  enlight- 
ened mind  is  most  generally  and  iaost  immediately  brought  into  contact  with 
operative  labour. 

It  is  in  that  fortui^ale  concurrence  of  pursuits,  where  the  hours  of  labour  in 
the  workshop  are  made  to  alternate  with  those  of  study  and  research,  that  there 
are  cultivated  and  matured  minds  like  those  of  Franklin,  Rittenhouse,  Watt, 
and  Davy,  rich  in  inductive  science,  and  ready  in  its  spolication  tQ  all  that  is 
useful  or  ennobling.  Many  of  the  best  and  ripest  roinqs  of  our  own  country 
belong  to  this  class  of  operative  students,  and  have  long  been  and  are  still  de- 
Voting  themselves  with  si^al  success  to  acientific  discoveries  and  mecbanical 
improvements  and  inventions. 

There  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  among  the  inventions  of  the  day,  mixed  with 
the  well-directed  and  the  useAil,  ^uch  that  is  wild  and  visionary,  and  therefore 
abortive ;  and  sometimes,  perhap|S,  the  vagUQ  and,  lor  the  present,  useless  fbre- 
shadowing  of  important  future  discoveries^  But  the  aggregate  value  of  the  Hlp 
bour  and  study  of  the  class  of  inventors  is  beyond  all  estimate.  They  have 
proved  themselves  bene&ctors  to  their  country,  and  are  entitled  to  the  especial 
consideration  and  care  of  the  government*  The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents*  which  will  be  presented  at  an  early  day,  will  show  a  large  surplus  Amd 
•accumttlated  fVom  their  oontributions,  a  part  of  which  was  appropriated  at  the 
last  seseion  of  Congress  <^  towards  the  erection  of  the  wings  of  the  Patent  Office 
building."  No  part  of  this  addition  is  considered  necessary  for  the  use  of  that 
office.  Instead  of  thus  directing  this  fund  to  a  general  purpose  of  the  govem- 
ment«  it  would  seem  but  just  to  apply  it  as  the  commissioher  recommends,  or  in 
some  other  manner,  that  the  wisdom  of  Congress  may  suggest,  for  the  encou- 
ragemtot  of  the  inventive  arts-  and  the  reward  of  successful  inventors. 

,     AGRICULTURAL  BURXAU. 

The  agricoltqral  interest  stands  first  in  importance  in  oor  country,  and  embo- 
dies within  itself  the  principal  elements  of  our  nationid  wealth  and[  {power;  and 
it  should  be  with  ns  as  it  has  been  and  is  with  all. other  prosperoos  civilized  na- 
tions, a  leading  object  of  public  care  and  patronage.  The  principal  nations  of 
Enrof>e  have  their  agricultdral  boards,  known  by  various  names,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  men  of  high  soientifie  attainments,  sapported  out  of  the  levenaes,  and  con- 
nefted  with  the  administhition  of  the  government;  and,  to  bonow  the  language 
of  the  Father  of  his  ^country  in  his  last  annual  mesaage.:  ''This  species  of  esta- 
blishment contributes  doubly  to  the  increase  of  improvement,  bv  stimulating  to 
enterprise  and  eiperimenty  and  by  drawing  to  a  common  centre  the  results  ev^ 
where  of  individaal  skill  and  ol^ervation,  and  epreading^'them  thenee  over  the 
whole  nation.  Experience  aoeprdinj^ly  has  shown  that  they  are  Very  cheap  in- 
stroments  of  immense  national  benefit.'' 

No  direct  aid  has  been  extended  by  our  government  to  agricnUore,  except  bv 
the  yearly  collection  and  publication/ through  the  Patent  Office,  of  some  agricui* 
tural  experiments  and  statistics,  arid  recently  the  analysia  of  some  soils  and  ve- 
getable productions.  The  mieans  thus  applied,  though*  useful  in  their  results,  are 
wholly  inadequate. 

To  meet  the  great  object  fully,  and  give  to  this  leading  branch  of  American  in- 
dustry the  aid  which  it  so  well  merits,  I  respectfully  suggest  the  establishment 
of  an  Agricoltural  Bureau,  connected  with  tnis  department,  but  separated  from 
the  Patent  Office.  The  expense  would  be  -small  compared  With  the  end  to  be  ac- 
complished. 

If  this  suggestion  should  meet  with'  the  approbation  of  Congress,  and  the  or- 
ganization of  tl^e  bureau  become  a  subject  of  consideration,  much  aid  may  be  de- 
rived from  consulting  the.svstems  adopted  by  France  and  Belgium,  both  of  which 
have  done  much  towards  the  advancement  of  agriculture  as  a  science.    Belgium, 
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it  is  believed,  has  the  best  organized  agriciiltaral  department,  and,  pvtly  owing 
to  this,  partly  to  the  natural  fertility  of  its  soil,  the  best  caltiyated  and  most 
highly  prodttCtiTe  coontry  in  Europe. 

KNSIOH  OFFICE. 

The  amount  of  business  in  the  Pension  Bureau  is  large.  The  number  of  in* 
Valid  pensioners  has  increased  during  the  last  year  nine  bnndred  and  eighty-nine. 
The  whole  number  now  on  the  list  is  four  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifteen. 

The  amount  of  claims  for  bounty  land  warrants  filed  prior  to  the  6th  of 

November  last  was  about  •  .  .  .  •   •        83,000 

Of  these  there  hare  been  suspended  or  rejected  about  9.000. 
The  number  whieh  remain  to  be  filed  may  be  estimated  .at  •  20,000 

Making  an  aggregate  of  .  »  •  •  «  •  103,000 

PUBUO  LAIfDS. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  report  of  the  commissioner  of  the  Crenerel  Land  Office, 
that  the  sunreys  of  public  lands  have  been  pressed  forward  with  diligence  and 
energy,  so  ^s  to  bring  new  and  good  lands  into  market  sufficient  to  supply  the 
wants  of  Braigration. 

The  quantity  sold  for  cash  in  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  year 

1848  was      •  .     .       •  ...  •  1,448,^0.51  aeres. 

In  the  first  thr^  quarters  of  1849|        •  • «         •  887,206.40     <^ 

Showing  a  diminution  of     •  «   .        •  •  661,034.11     '* 

The  amount  located  by  bounty  wanants  in  the  first  three  quar- 
ters of  1848  •  .  •  .  •  ,  1,535,200  acres. 
In  the  first  three  quaiters  of  1849,  .     •           •            •  ^,496,660    <« 

Showing  an  increaee  of        •  •  •  .*  971,360    " 

And  making  together  an  aggregate  increase  over  the  sales  and 
locations  of  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  preceding  year  of    410,325.89  acres. 

This  small  advance  in  the  a^re^te  of  sales  indicates  very  accurately  the  gra- 
dual increase  of  agricultural  migration.  Our  admirable  land  system^  which  was 
devised  by  the  founders  of  the  republic,  and  modified  from  time  to  ume  as  expe- 
rience indicated  changes,  which  would  adapt  it  more  perfectly  to  the  wants  of 
the  people,  has  been  thus  far  eflfectnal,  and  will,  while  it  is  preserved,  be  effeo^ 
tnal  in  preventing  alike  large  monopolies  of  land  and  speculations  injurious  to 
those  who  purchase  for  cuUivatioh.  The  capitalist  cannot  purchase  dp  the  na- 
tional domain,  an^  while  the  United  States  continues  to  be  a  vender  in  the  mar. 
ket,  prices  are  necessarily  kept  down  to  her  mmimom.  Hence  land  is  now  s^ 
dom  purchased  on  speculation,  and  even  those  who  hold' the  bounty  land  warrants 
for  sale  do  not  fipd  it  ptofitable  to  locate  them,  for  they  are  not  thereby  enhanced 
in  value.  Generally,  the  farmer  who  emigrates  prefers  to  select  his  own  ftjm 
out  of  a  wider  area  of  good  land,  rather  than  to.  take,  at  a  little  larger  price,  the 
selection  of  another.  These  warrants,  therefore^  add  littie  to  the  annual  sales  of 
the  public  lands.  The  doldiers  do  not  generally  locate  them;  but  they  ate  used, 
where  money  would  otherwise  be  used,  aa  a  means  of  payment. 

The  claims  for  bounties,  under  die  acts  of  Pebruary  U,  1847,  and  10th 

August.  1848,  as  shown  above,  are,  in  round  numbers     •  •  83,000 

Estimated  numbers  yet  to  be  filed  .  •  .  .  •  30,000 

Making  in  the  aggregate  .  .  •  .  •  103,000 

Of  these,  2,932  have  been  satbfied  in  monev^  and  70,390  have 
been  allowed-^to  be  satisfied  in  land — which  will  require      10;636,120  acree. 
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And  should  there  ha  hot  100,000  valid  claims,  as  is  estimated, 
then  there  will  jremaim  26,688  unsatisfied  claims,  which,  if 
settled  in  land,  will  lequire  a  farther  ^nantitj  of         • 


4,0^6,480  acres. 


Makinifinall     .  .  •  •  v  14,656,600     «  . 

Prior  to  1  St  of  October  last  there  had  been  located  ,\fith  these 
Meiucan  war  warrants  •  •.  •  .      ,     »  5,025,400    ^'    ' 


u 


Learing  yet  to  be  located  «.         •  •  •  9,631,200 

The  proportion  of  warrants  used  instead  of  porchase  money  m  the  ordinary 
sales  will  probably  absorb  them  in  the  three  next  ensuing  years,  and  sooner, 
if  they  takethe  place  of  cash  generally  in  the  onrrent  sales.  Until  the  bounty 
warrants  are  ezhau8ted«  the  receipts  in  cash  from  the  sales  of  the  public  lancui 
most  be  comparatively  small. 

The  attention  of  this  department  was  early  directed  to  the  continuation  of 
the  geological  exploration  and  surveys  of  the  mineral  lands  in  Michigan, 
Wisconsin*  and  Iowa.  On  the  12th  of  April,  about  the  opening  of  the  season 
for  field  operations.  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson,  the  pinoipal  geologist,  who  had 
conducted  in  person  the  survey  of  the  mineral  knds  in  Michigan,  resigned 
Jiis  situation,  and  recommended  the  appointment  of  his  two  assistants,  Mr.  J. 
W.  Foster  and  Mr.  J.  D^  Whitney,  Jr.,  to  finish  the  work.  In  a  few  days,  how- 
ever, he  asked  leave  to  withdraw  his  resignation.  After  looking  iolo  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work,  and  considering  the  time  which  it  had  required  for  its  exe- 
cution thus  far,  I  was  convinced  that  he -could  not,  by  any  effort  which  it  was 
reasonable  to  require  of  htm,  conduct  th^  field  work  in  person  and  prepare  a 
report  of  what  he  had  already  done,  and  what  was  yet  to  be  done,  in  time  for 
it  to  be  laid  ^fore  Congress  at  their  coming  session.  I  therefore  dispensed 
with  his  farther  services  in  the  field,  and  instructed  him  to  finish  his  analysis 
of  the  minerals  collected,  and  preparer  report  of  the  work  done  by  him  in 
the  two  preceding  years.  This  report  has  been  recently. received,  and  will 
accompany  that  df  flie  commissioner  of  the  general  land  ofiice.  It  will  be 
found  to  contain  much  historical  inforrhation  touohine  the  early  explorations 
of  the  country  bordering  on  Lake  Superior,  with  a  full  and  able  description 
of  the  geological  relations  and  character  of  the  rich  depositee  of  native  copper 
on  Isle  Royal  and  Keeweenaw  point. 

The  magnetic  observations  of  Dr.  Locke,  one  of  the  assistant  geologists 
charged  with  that  service  by  Dr.  Jackson^  will  be  regarded  with  peculiar  in- 
terest. The  magnetic  energy  which  manifests  itself  at  different  points  on  the 
earth's  surface,  by  its  action  on  the  needle  in  difierent  directions,  and  with 
difierent  degrees  of  force,  giving  to  it  what  are  called  its  dip,  its  declination, 
and  its  intensity;  the  diurnal  variationaof  each  of  these,  the  variations  of  each 
of  them  in  long  periods  of  time,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  affected  by 
meteorelo^ical  and  electrical  pheponiena,  have  for  many  years  past  been  ok^ 
jects  of  great  ititerest  to  science,  and  of  careful  observation  on  almost  every 
pa^  of  the  earth^s  surface  accessible  to  civilized  man.  Our  linear  surveyors 
and  our  topographical  corps,  in  their  survey  of  Lake  Superior,  li^ave  found  it 
necessary  to  observe  the  magnetic  action  so  far  only  as  regards  the  declina- 
tion of  the  needle,  or  its  direction  toward  or  variation  from  the  true  pole.  The 
observations  of  Dt.  Locke,  which  accompany  Dr.  Jackson's  report,  are  there- 
fore all  that  we  have'  in  that  region  which  regards  the  magnetic  force  in  its 
various  manifestations,  and  it  is  matter  of  regret  that  they  could  not  have 
been  longer  continued  and  further  extended. 

The  residue  of  the  field  work  of  this  district  was  intrusted  to  Messrs.  Foster 
and  Whitney,  who  have  pressed  It  forward  vnth  much  diligence  and  industry, 
llieir  report  is  not  yet  completed,  but  the  synopsis  and  the  geological  maps 
which  they  have  returned,  and  wnioh  will  accompany  the  report  of  the  com- 
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xnissioner  of  the  general  land  office,  sre  highly  satisfaetoiy  to  the  departmevt 
and  creditable  to  tbemselres.  Their  maps  deBiffnate  by  onarter  sections  the 
lands  on  which  valuable  mineral  depositea  are  found,  so  tnat  the  agricoltoral 
lands  within  the  mineral  region  can  now  be  offered  for  sale  pursuant  ta  law. 
Dr.  Owen,  the  geologist  for  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  has  furnished  all  the  data 
necessary  to  enable  the  land  office  to  bring  into  market  the  mineral  lands  of  the 
Chippewa  district  in  Wisconsin,  and  be  has  extended  his  exploration  and  snrrey 
over  not  only  the  northern  parts  of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  bat  Minesota  also  as 
iar  north  as  the  United  States  boundary  line,  and  west  a  short  distanee  beyood 
the  Red  river  of  the  north*  His  report,  which  is  in  coarse  of  prqwrattoB,  will,  it 
is  believed,  be  not  only  a  valuable  contribution  to  soienee,  hot  cootain  also  the 
best  inforaiation  which  we  have  of  the  agrioaltoral  capabilities  aad  &e  mineral 
wealth  of  the  extensive  district  of  boontry  which  he  haa  explOTcd.  A  fiuther 
appropriation  will  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  cottplfle  the  analysis  of  aiineials 
which  he  has  collected,  and  to  prspaie  hts  xeport.  >  , 

PUBUO  LANDS  Uf  ORIOOIT,  O^LiWOUak^-AXD  HKW  MBXICe. 

No  provision  has  yet  been  made  to' extend  the  laws  for  the  disnositiaii  of  tiie 
public  lands  in  the  territories  of  Oregon,  California,  and  New  Mexico.  The 
public  interest  would  seem  to  raqoire  that  this  should  be  done  at  an  eaily  day. 
To  carry' it  into  effect  the  negotiatioh  of  tzeaties  with  the  Indian  tribes  who  claim 
title  to  the  lands,  the  crsatien  of  the  office  of  surveyor  general  in  each  of  those 
territories,  and  the  establishment  of  land  offices  in  convenient  districts,  will  be 
neoessary,  accompanied  with  the  usual  appropriations  for  survey s» 

Nothitig  beyond  this,  or  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  will  be  requiredL 
in  providing  (or  the  disposition^  of  the  lands  m  Oregon,  except  the  adjustment  of 
a  few  titles  of  British  sabiects.  provided  for  by  the  treaty  of  August  5th,  1846, 
which  may  be  referred  to  the  judges  of  the  territory,  and  some  generous  provision 
for  the  early  emigmnts,  in  consideration  of  the  haruships  which  they  encountered 
in  the  first  settlement  of  this  distant  and  exposed  frontier^ 

New  Mexico  has  long  been  settled,  and  portions  of  the  land  in  that  territory 
are  held  by  titles  granted  by  Spain,  or  by  Mexico  sinoe  her  separation  from  the 
Spanish  monarchy.  It  will  be  necessary  to  establish  a  judicial  commiesion  te 
examine  and  settle  theee  titles,  so  for  as  they  are  subject  to  doubt  or  contiovefsy. 
A  large  proportion  of  them  is,  it  is  believed,  of  ancient  date  and  evidenced  by 
long  and  uninterrupted  occupancy. 

In  California  such  commission  will  be  more  eapecially  necessary.  Many  of 
the  older  grants  in  that  territory,  of  considerable  extent,  have  been  resumed  by  the 
sovereiffn  authority,  and  are  now  held  under  new  grants,  which  require  ezamiaa- 
tion.  Many  important  and  command  ing  points  are  claimed  under  very  reeem 
grants  of  a  questionable  character;  and  but  a  part  of  the  public  records  were,  at 
the  time  of  our  last  advices,  in  the  posseesion,  or  within  the  knowledge  of  the 
proper  aotfaoritiee.  There  ia,  however,  a  large  amount  of  land  in  this  territory, 
held  by  grants  of  unquestionable  validity,  and  seme  of  thepi,  especially  those 
granted  tor  pastarage,  are  large,  covering  many  square  leagues  in  extent.  A 
eonsiderable  amount  also  is  held  by  inchoate  titles,  regular  and  fhir  in  their  h> 
eeption,  but  which  have  not  been  perfected.    These  titles,  where  commenced  in 

good  faith,  by  concession  from  the  Spanish  or  Mexican  authorities,  ought  to  be 
tvoorably  regarded,  especially  if  followed  by  possession.  In  no  case  should 
the  occupant  of  the  soil  euffer  injury,  by  the  transfer  of  the  sovereignty  to  the 
United  States.  This  consideration  has  induced  Coa^press  to  confirm  inceptive 
grants^  even  where  the  conditions  were  .no(  fnlfilled,.inall  cases  where  it  could 
reasonably  be  soppoeed  that  the  government  which  made  the  great  would  have 
Waived  or  allowea  further  time  for  their  performance. 

This  liberal  consideration  ou|^ht  not,  however,  to  be  extended  to  doubtful 
grams  -of  positions  on  the  bays,  ulands,  and  hetid  lands,  which,  when  acquin^ 
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were  known  to  be  necesdarjr  to  the  United  States,  as  sites  for  forts,  ligrht-houseSy 
or  other  objects  of  &  national  charaoter.  It  is  understood  that  titles  of  some  kind| 
generally  not  valid  without  the  confirmation  of  Congress,  have  been  prootiredt 
and  are  claimed,  to  some  of  these  points,  which,  if  confirmed  i6  and  made  the 
property  of  indiyidaals,  roast  be  parchased  back  at  a  very  large  price..  The 
right  of  the  United  States  to  such  sites,  where  valid,  ought  to  be  at  oqce  asserted; 
and  every  spot  ne^Bssary  to  the  use  or  the  government  shopld  be  selected  and 
separated  from  ^e  general  masa  of  public  lands,  and  reserved  from  sale,  and 
from  the  operation  of  the  pre-emption  laws,  as  they  shall  be  extended  to  that 
territory.  i 

MINKRAL  LAKDS  IK  0ALlP0itinA« 

It  is  understood  that  a  few  ofthe  larger  grants  cover^  to  some  extent,  thejnines 
of  i^old  and  quicksilver. 

By  the  laws  of , Spain  these  mines  did  not  pass  by  a  grant  of  the  land*,  liut  re* 
mained  in  the  crown,  subject  to  be  disposed  of  according  to  such  ordinances  and 
Regulations  as  might  be  (torn  time  to  time  adopted.  Any  individual  might  enter 
upon  the  lands  of  another  to  search  for  ores  of  the  precipos  metals,  ana,  having 
discovered  a  mine,  he  might  register,  and  thas  acquire  the  right  to  work  it  on 
paying  to  the  owner  the  damage  done  to  the  surface,  and  to  the  crown,  whose 
property  it  was,  a  fifth  or  tenth,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  mine.  If  the 
finder  neglected  to  work,  or  worked  it  imperfect ly,^  it  might  be  denounced  by  any 
other  person,  whereby  he  would  become  entitled. 

This  right  to  the  mines  of  precious  metals,  whioh  by  the  laws  of  Spain  re- 
mained in  the  crown,  is  believed  to  have  bden  also  retained  by  Mexico  while  she 
was  soverei^  of  the  territory,  and  to  have  parsed  by  her  transfer  to  the  United 
Sttftes.  It  IS  a  right  of  the  sovereign  in  the  soil  as  perfect  as  if  it  had  been  ex- 
pressly reserred  in  the  body  of  the  grant;  and  it  will  rest  with  Congress  to  de- 
termine whether,  in  those  cases  where  lands  duly  granted  contain  gold,  this  right 
shall  be  asserted  or  relinquished,  if  relinooished,  it  will  require  an  expres^law 
to  effect  the  object;  and  'if  retained,  legislation  will'  be  necessary  to  provide  a 
mode  by  which  it  shall  be  exercised.  For  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  regnla* 
tion  permitting  the  acquisition  of  a  right  in  the  mines  by  registry  or  by  denounce- 
ment was  simply  a  mode  of  exereislog  by  the  sovereign  the  proprietary  right 
which  he  had  in  the  treasure  as  it  lay  in  and  was  connected  with  the  soily 
Consequently,  whenever  that  ri^bt  >^a8  transferred  by  the  transfer  of  the  etoinm 
domain,  the  mode  adopted  for  its  ekereise  oeased  to  be  legal^  for  the  same  rea^n 
that  the  Spanish  mode  of  disposing  of  the  publie  lands  in  the  first  instance  oirased 
to  he  legal  aAer  the  transfer  of  the  sovereignty.  / 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  depositee  of  gold,  wherever  found  in  the  territory,  are 
the'  property  of  the  United  States.  Those,  howbver,  which  are  known  m  exist 
upon  the  lands  of  individuals  are  of  small  comparative  importance,  by  far  the 
larger  part  being  upon  unclaimed  public  )ands.  Still  our  information  respecting 
them  is  yet  extremely  limited,*  what  we  knoW  in  general  is,  that  they  are  of  great 
extent  and  extraordinary  productiveness,  even  though  rudely  Wrought.  The 
gold  is  found  sometimes  in  masses,  the  largest  of  which  bought  to  the  mint 
weighed  ei^ity-nine  ounces.  They  are  generally  equal  to  tlie  standard  of  our 
coin  in  punty,  and  their  appearance  that  of  metal  forced  into  the  fissures  and 
eavities  of  the  rocks  in  a  smte  of  fusion.  Some,  howeter,  are  flattened,  ap« 
pareotly  by  pressure;  and  scratcfied  as  if  by  attrition  on  a  rough  surface.  One 
small  mass  which  was  exhibited  had  about  five  parts  In  Weight  of  gold  to  one  of 
quartz,  ihtlmately  blended,  and  both  together  bouldered,  as  to  form  a  handsome 
rounded  pebble,  wttlbs  snrfaoe  of  about  equal  parts  quartz  and  gold.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  the  ^old,  however,  is  obtainea  in  small  scales  by  washing  the 
eanh,  which  is  dug  up  m  the  beds  of  the  streams,  or  near  their  margin.  A  mass 
of  the  crude  earth,  as  taken  at  random  from  a  placer,  was  tested  by  the  Birector 
of  the  United  States  mint  at  Philadelphia,  and  fonod  to  edptain  364^  grains  of 
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gold;  being,  in  Taloe,  a  fraction  orer  $10,  to  100  lbs.  of  earth.  It  eamiot,  bov* 
ever,  be  reasonably  sopposed  that  the  average  allatial  earth  in  the  placers  is  so 
highly  auriferous. 

No  existing  law  puts  it  in  the  power  of  the  Executive  to  regnlate  these 
mines,  or  protect  them  from  intrusion.  Hence,  in  addition  to  onr  own  citizens, 
thousands  of  persons,  of  all  nations  and  languages,  flock  in  and  gather  gold, 
which  they  carry  away  to  enrich  themselves,  leaving  the  lands  the  less  in 
value  by  what  they  have  abstracted ;  and  they  render  for  it  no  remuneration, 
direct  or  indirect,  to  the  government  or  people  of  the  United  States.  Oar 
laws,  BO  strict  in  the  preservation  of  public  property  that  they  punish  oar 
own  citizens  for  cutting  tinaber  upon  the  pbbhc  landS)  on^ht  not  to  permit 
strangers,  who  are  not  and  who  never  intend  to  become  citizens,  to  enter  at 
pleasure  on  tiese  lands  and  take  from  them  the  gold  which  constitutes  nearlj 
all  their  value.  ^ 

Some  legal  provision  Is  necessary  for  the  protection  and  disposition  of  these 
mines,  and  it  is  a  matter  worthy  of  much  consideration  how  they  should 
be  disposed  of  so  as  best  to  promote  the  public  interest  and  enoourafie  indi* 
vidual  enterprise.  In  the  division  of  these  lands  regard  should  be  had  to  the 
convenience  of  working  every  part  of  them  cotitaining  gold,  whethenia  the 
alluvion  merely  or  in  the  fixed  rojcks.  And«  that  such  division  may  be  made 
in  the  best  manner  practicable  to  promote  the  general  interest  and  increase 
the  Value  of  the  whole,  a  geological  and  mineraloeical  exploration  should  be 
connected  with  the  Imear  surveys,  which  should  be  made  with  the  assist- 
ance  and  under  the  supervision  of  a  skilful  engineer  of  mines. 

The  mining  ordinances  of  8pain  provide  a  mode  of  laying  out  the  mine^ 
which  applies  only  to  districts  where  veins  of  ore  occur  in  the  rocks,  and 
where  it  is  to  be  min^  by  following  the  metalliferous  dike  or  stratum  in  the 
direction  qf  its  dip  and  afon^  its  line  of  strike.  But  thd  gold  which  is  found 
in  the  alluvion  in  California  is  contiDUoos  over  a  great  extent  of  t^untry,  and 
it  mav  be  wrought  upon  any  lof  having  surface  earth  and  access  to  water. 
This  district  may  be,  mere  fore,  divided  into  small  lo(8  with  a  narrow  front  on  the 
margin  of  the  streams,  and  extending  back  in  the  form  of  a  paralleloerani. 
Where  gold  is  found  in  the  rocks  in  situ  the  lots  to  embrace  it  should  be 
larffer,  and  laid  offaccordinff  to  the  Spanish  method  with  regard  to  dip  and 
strike.  But  so  various  are  ue  cobditions  under  which  the  precious  metals 
may  be  found,  by  a  careful  geological  exploration,  thai  the  mode  of  laying 
off  the  ground  cannot  be  safely  anticipate!,  but  must  be  left  to  thd  direotioay 
on  the  spot,  of  a  skilful  engineer^  whose  services  will  be  indispensable. 

The  division,  disposition,  aud  management  of  these  mines  will  require 
much  detail  hut,  if  placecf  on  a  proper  footin^,^they  may  be  made  a  source 
of,  considerable  revenue.  It  is  due  to  the  nation  at  large  that  this  rich  de- 
posite  of  mineral  wealth  should  be  made  productive^  so  as  to  meet,  in  pro- 
cess of  Lime,  the. heavy  expense  incurred  in  its  acquisition.  It  is  also  due 
to  those  who  become  the  lessees  or  purchasers  of  the  mines  that  they  should 
be  furnished  by  the  ffovernment  with  such  scientific  aid  and  directions  as  may 
enable  them  to  conduct  their  operations,  not  only  to  the  advantage  of  the . 
treasury,  but  also  with  convenience  and  pro^t  to  themselves.  This  scientific 
aid  cannot  be  procured  by  individuals^  as  our  people  have  little  experience 
in  mining,  and  there  is  not  in  the  (Jolted  States  a  school  of  mines,  or  any  in 
which  mining  is  taught  as  a  separate  science. 

If  the  United  States  sell  the  mineral  lands  for  cash,  and  transfer  at  once 
all  title  to  the  gold  which  they  contain,  btit  a  very  small  part  of  their  value 
will  probably  l^  realized.  It  would  be  better,  in  my  opinion,  to  transfer  them 
by  sale  or  lease,  reserving  a  part  of  the  gold  collected  as  rent  or  seignorage. 

After  mature  reflection,  I  am  satisfied  that  a  mint  at  some  convenient  point 
will  be  advantageous  to  the  miner,  and  the  bdst  medium  for  the.  coUecMda 
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and  Iransmifltion  of  the  gdM  reserred.  Gamboa,  a  Spanish  aulhor  of  inach 
ocience  and  practical  obsenration,  and  at  one  time  president  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Mexico,  strongly  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  mint  in 
their  principal  mining  district,  «s  a  means  of  coUectine  and  transmitting  the 
rents  reserved  by  the  crown;  and  e^peoially  to  give  a  legitimate  currency  to 
the  miners,  that  they  might  not  be  compelled,  from  necessity,  to  barter  their 
bullion,  in  yiolation  of  law.  The  same  reasons  woald  apply  here  with  equal 
force. 

When  the  land  is  properly  divided,  it  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  bfet  to  dispose 
of  it,  whether  by  lease  or  sale,  85  as  to  create  an  estate  to  be  held  oitly  on 
condition  tha(  Ihe  gold  collected  frotn  the  raise  shall  be  delivered  into  the 
custody  of  an  ofBeer  of  the  brai^ch  mint.  Out  of  the  ^old  so  deopsited  rhere 
should  be  retained,  for  rent  and  assay,  or  coinage,  a  fixed  per  clht..  such  as 
may  be  deemed  reasonable,  and  the  r^sidae  passed  to  the  credit  of  the  miner, 
and  paid  to  hiih  at  his  option  in  coin  or  stamped  bullion^  or  its  value  in  drafts 
on  the  treasury  or  mint  of  the  United  States,  The  gold  in  the  mine,  and 
after  it  is  ffathered  until  brought  into  the  mint,  should  be  and  remain  the 
property  of  the  United  States.  The  barter,  sale,  gift,  or  exportation  of  any  por- 
tiou  of  it  before  it  shall  have  been  delivered  at  the  mint,  and  so  coined,  or 
assayed  and  stamped,  or  its  concealment  with  intent. to  avoid  the  payment  of 
rent  or  seignorage,  should  involve  a  forfeiture  of  the  gold  itself,  ana  also  of  the 
mine.  The  tenns  of  lease  oj  ^e  should  be  favourable  to  the  miner,  and  the 
law  should  be  stringent  to  enforce  the  payment  of  seignorage  and  rents. 

So  far  as  the  surface  deposites  extend,  I  am  of  opinion  that  Uases  will,  for  yet 
a  further  reason,  be  preferable  to  sales  of  the  lands.  If  "sold;  they  will  pass  at 
once  into.the  hands  of  large  capitalists;  if  leased,  industrious  men  without 
capital  ma^  become  the  proprietors,  as  they  can  work  the  mines  and  pay  the 
rent  out  of  the  proceeds,  ^ut  where  gold  is  found  in  the  rocks  in  place  the 
case  is  different.  These  must  necessarily  fall  at  once  into  .the  hands  of  large 
capitalists  ^r  joint  stock  companies,  as  they  cannot  be  wrought  without  a 
boavy  investment.  /  /     . 

Some  persons,  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  much  weight,  apprehend  diificnlty 
in  collectiuff  the  rents,  ii  the  mode  of  disposition  which  I  suprgest  be  adopted; 
but  this,  I  Uiink,  is  without  a  full  consideration  of  the  condition  of  the  country 
ahd  the  means  of  enforcement.  Gold,  unless  coined  or  stamped  at  the  mine, 
ooold  not  circulate  in  California  against  a  le^l  provision,  and  subject  to  a  penaltv 
•ueh  as  is  suggested.  It  could  not  be  carried  across  the  continent  without  risk 
of  loss  or  detection,  which  would  make  the  value  of  insurance  equal  to  the  rent. 
In  any  other  direction  it  must  pass  the  ports  of  California,  and  he  there  liable  to 
detection. 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  mines,  gold  in  California  hae  not  ransrcd  higher 
than  $16  per  onnce;  its  actual  value  is  a  fraction  over  $18.  The  difference  be- 
tween its  true  value  and  the  highest  price  at  which  it  hes  sold,  or  would  pro- 
bably ever  sell,  except  to  houses  transacting  ah  open,  regular,  and  legal  business, 
is  therefore  one  nintn^  being  more  than  half  the  amount  that  ought  to  be  reserved 
as  rent  or  seignorage. 

If  the  penalty  suggested  above  should  be  provided  for  an  attempted  evasion, 
and  the  ordinary  advantages  given  to  the  officer  or  other  person  who  should  de- 
tect the  fraud,  as  in  case  of  smuggling,  it  wpuld  not  be  the  interest  of  any  one 
to  become  a  dealer. in  the  prohibited  article  at  a  small  profit  and  ^reat  risk;  nor 
would  the  miner  risk  a  sale  at  a  small  advance  of  price,  to  be  obtamed  at  the  ha* 
sard  of  a  heavy  forfeiture.  The  absolute  security  of  the  lawful  business,  the 
safety  of  the  fund  when  deposited  in  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
small  profit  and  great  risk  of  attempted  frauds,  wpuld  be  reasonable  securiiy 
against  ^hem. 

The  property  of  the  United  Statea  in  the  mines  of  quicksilver,  derived  from 
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Spain  tbroaflfh  Mexico,  with  the  eminent  domain,  it,  as  I  hare  shown,  the  saow 
as  that  to  the  gold,  already  considered.  Indeed,  the  laws  of  Spain  asserted  roofs 
sternly,  and  guarded  more  .strictly  the  rights  of  the  erown  to  that  metal  than  lo 
gold  and  siWer.  This  arose  from  the  scarcity  of  qoickstlver^  it  heing  foond  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  be  worth  mining  in  hot  few  Known  places  on  the  giobe* 
whije  its  necessary  use,  in  separating  silTer  from  its  matrix,  makes  it  an  essential 
ingredient  in  silver  mining  operations. 

The  deposite  of  quicksilver,  Icnown  to  exist  iii  California,  is  a'sulphnret  of 
mercury,  or  Native  cinnabar.  The  stratum  of  mineral,  several  feet  in  tnicknesa, 
has  been  traced  for  a  considerable  distance  along  its  tine  of  strike.  The  speci- 
mens assayed  at  the  mint  range  from  16«5  to  33.35  per  cent,  of  metal ;  ii  Is  easy 
of  access,  and  is  mined  and  r^oced  without  diflScolty.  So  much'  of  the  mine  as 
has  been  trfAed  is  situated  on  a  ranch,  to  which  the  title  is  probably  Tslid ;  and 
since  the  United  States  took  possession  of  the  country  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  acquire  title  to  the  mine  by  dtnounumifU.  This  proceeding  is,  for  the  reasoas 
that  I  have  already  "given,  invalid.  It,  therefor^,  remains  for  Congress  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  will  relinquish  or  assert  the  title  of  the  United  States  in  diia 
mine. 

ROAD  TO  rum  PAotrio. 

The  population  of  Califbmia,  already  considerable  in  numbers,  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing Dj  immigration.  Adventurers,  attracted  there  in  search  of  gold,  are 
gradually  forming  a  fixed  population,  and  mnst,  in  the  nature  of  things,  soon 
draw  after  and  connect  with  them  the  ordinary  accompaniments  of  soeial  life. 
Its  mining  will  become  a  regular  branch  of  productive  industry,  employing  many 
hands  and  mucii  ma<jhinery,  and  afibrding  the  becessarv  encouragement  on  tfaie 
spot  to  the  bailding  up  of  work  shops  and  the  exeicise  of  the  mechanic  arts.  It 
has  already  a  considerable  commerce,  which  is  constantly  increasing,  and  mosi 
Soon  become  extensive,  not  only  witn  our  own  country  and  Europe,  but  with 
China  and  the  Pacific  Islands,  includingJapan,  whose  ports  it  is  believed  will 
be  opened  to  the  ad  mission  of  its  gold.  'This  concurrence  of  favourable  elements 
among  which  should  be  included  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  capacities 
of  Oregon,  will  cause  io  spring  up,  with  a  rapidity  heretofore  unexampled,  large 
and  prosperous  communities  on  our  Pacific  coast. 

Some  means  of  communication  across  the  continent,  through  oar  own  territory, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  a  road  which  can  be  passed  over  with  reason- 
t  able  speed  and  safety,  is  necessary  to  meet  the  wants  of  our  citizens  on  either 
coast,  and  is  equally  necessary  to  aid  the  government  in  controlling  the  Indian 
tribes  of  the  intermediate  <^untry,  and  in  protecting  from  their  depredations  our 
two  lines  of  ffonlier  settlements,  which  will  now  gradually  approach  each  other. 
Opinion,  as  expressed  and  elicited  by  two  large  and  Respectable  conventions,  le- 
eently  assembled  at  St.  Louis  and  Memphis,  points  to  a  railroad  as  that  which 
would  best  meet  the  wants  and  satisfy  the  wishes  of  our  people.  But  what  that 
road  will  be,  and  where  and  by  whom  constructed,  must  depend  upon  the  action 
of  Congress,  founded  on  such  information  as  a  careful  reconnoissance  of  the  coun- 
try by  a  scientifio  corps  may  furnish. 

INDIAN  ▲Frims. 

The  wild  tribes  of  Indians,  who  have  their  hunting-grounds  in  the  great  prairie, 
through  which  our  emigrants  to  California  pass,  have,  during  the  present  year, 
been  more  than  usually  pacific.  They  have  suffered  our  people  to  pass  through 
their  country  with  little  interruption,  though  they  travelled  in  great  numbera,  and 
consumed,  on  their  route,  much  grass  and  game.  For  these  the  Indians  expeet 
compensation,  and  their  claim  is  just  Tiu$  prairie  is  their  pasture-field;  the 
buffalo  their  herds,  and  if  used  by  us  they  ought  to  be  paid  for.  I  concur  in  the 
recommendation  of  the  commissioner  of  Indian  affaire,  that  treaties  be  negotiated 
with  these  tribes,  stipulating  for  the  right  of  way  through  their  coontfy,  and  the 
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Dse  of  gfrasft  tnd  gaiB9;  pAyipHf  thero  tberefbr  ernall  aDDQities  in  aseful  articles  of 
merchandise,  and  agricaltural  iinplecnents  and  inatjraction.  By  theee  means  we 
may  gain  their  good  will  and  have  a  guarantee  for  their  good  conduct,  in  their  de- 
pendence upon  as.  which  will  soon  become  habitual,  for  the  annuities,  and  the 
fear  of  their  loss,  in  case  of  transgression.  And  by  these  means,  and  with  the 
aid  of  religions  and  benevolent  societies,  they  may  he,  perhaps,  turned  from  their 
roving  habits,  their  thirst  for  war  and  bloodshed  allayed,  and  they  may  be  gra^ 
dually  won  over  to  agriculture,  and  ultimately  to  civilization. 

This  is  the  more  important,  as  the  time  is  at  hand  when  the  herds  of  buffalOy 
which  are  now  rapidly  disappearing,  will  be  insufficient  to  supply  them  with 
subsistenoe. 

A  band  of  the  Seminoles,  who  remained  in  Florida  under  the  temporair  ar^ 
rangement  made  with  them  in  1842,  have  been  since  that  time  in  the  care  of  the 
military.  It  was  proposed  to  transfer  their  supervision  to  this  department  for  the 
puq)06e  of  effecting  their  peaceable  removal,  and  a  sub*agent  was  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  them.  But,  before  he  entered  upon  the  effbctive  discharge  of  his 
duties,  a  marauding  party  of  the  band  attacked  and  murdered  some  of  our  citizens, 
and  burnt  and  destroyed  their  property^  It  was  therefore  deemed  necessary  at 
once  to  protect  the  adjacent  settlements  by  a  military  force,  and  the  sob-agent 
thereby  becoming  nnnecessary,  his  services  were  dfispensed  with,  and  these 
Indians  again  plMed  under  the  sole  supervision  of  the  department  of  war. 

A  portion  of  the  Indians  in  Texas  were,  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  guilty 
of  an  outbreak  of  a  more  extensive  and  serious  character.  Pefore  they  could  be 
checked  they  ravaged  a  large  extent  of  country  alonor  the  Rio  Grande,  commit- 
ting a  number  9^  murders,  taking  several  women  and  children  captive,  and  de- 
stroying and  carrying  off  a  considerable  amount  of  property.  The  maraudeis  were 
driven  back  and  chastised  by  a  military  force. 

I  would  especially  invita  attention  to  the  necessity  of  some  arrangement  with 
the  state  of  Texas  by  which  the  laws  of  the  United  States  regulating  Indian  in* 
tercourse  may  be  extended  to  the  tribes  within  her  limits.  Until  such  an  arrange- 
ment can  be  made  the  pacification  oi  this  depaptment  will  be,  for  many  reasons, 
ineffectual  to  secure  that  extensive  frontier  from  depredation,  or  give  the  protection 
stipulated  by  treaty  to  the  adjacent  provinces  of  Mexico. 

It  is  important  that,  at  as  early  a  period  as  practicable,  a.  suitable  numbe^of 
agents  should  be  authorized^  and  the  necessary  appropriations  made  by  Congress, 
to  enable  the  department  properly  and  efficiently  to  manage  our  Indian  affairs  in 
the  territories  or  Oregon,  California  and  New  Mexico^  and  to  restrain  the  Indians 
of  the  twa  latter  territories  from  committing  depredations  upon  the  citizens  of 
Mexico. 

No  special  provision  having  been  made  with  respect  to  our  Indian  intercourse 
in  Oregon,  three  sub-agents  were  appointed  by  the  late  administration  last  year 
for  the  Indians  there;  from  whom,  or  from  the  governor,  who  is  ex-officio  super- 
intendent o^  Indian  affairs,  no  reports  have  yet  been  received. 

In  consequence  of  a  like  omission  to  make  provision  for  California  and  New 
Mexico,  two  agents,  occupying  less  important  positions,  Were  transferred — one 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  in  California,  and  the  other  to  Santa  Fe; 
and  three  sub-agents  in  addition  were  appointed  for  the  Indians  at  other  points  in 
those  territories.  These  agents  were  instructed  to  report  fully^  as  early  as  prac- 
ticable, in  relation  to  the  locality,  numbers,  character,  and  habits  of  the  Indians, 
in  order  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  department  to  lay  before  Congress  such  in- 
formation as  would  enable  that  body  to  adopt  proper  measures  in  regard  to  them. 
In  consequence  of  the  great  distance  and  the  difficulty  of  communication,  no  re- 
ports from  them  have  been  received,  except  a  brief  communication  from  the  agent 
to  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  which  will  accompany  the  report  of  the  commissioner  on 
Indian  afiairs. 

Most  cf  the  tribes  permanently  located  on  our  western  borders,  particalarly  the 
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more  southern,  eontinoe  tteadily  to  adrance  in  oiTiHxatioii,  and  in  all  the  elements 
of  substantial  prosperity.  The  establishment  of  manual  labour  schools,  in  charge 
of  missionary  societies  of  Tsrious  religioos  denominations,  is  working  a  great 
moral  and  social  revolution  among  several  of  the  tribes;  and  if  the  department 
bad'the  means  of  ^tending  the  benefits  of  these  institutions  to  those  more  desti- 
tute, who  have  no  funds  set  apart  by  the  treaty  for  these  purposes^  it  would  no 
doubt  b^  productive  of  like  happy  results.  With  this  view,  and  in  consideration 
of  the  great  addition  to  the  Indian  population,  with  whom  we  are  brought  into 
contact  by  the  settlement  of  Oregon,  and  the  accession  of  California  and  New 
Mexico.  1  would  recommend  that  the  annual  appropriation  for  the  civilisation  of 
the  Indians  be  increased.  For  a  particular  detail  of  our  Indian  intercourse  during 
the  past  year,  1  refer  to  the  accompanying  report  of  the  commissioner  of  Indian 
affairs,  whose  suggestions  and  recommendations  I  fully  approve. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
To  TBS  PaisiDKNT  or  TBI  UifiTKD  Statis.  T.  EWINO 


REPORT  OF  THE  POSTMASTER  GENERAL. 

,  Post  Orrios  Dkpartmiiit,  December  3,  1849. 

Sir:  The  nimber  of  post  offices  in  the  United  States  at  the  elose  of  the  year 
ending  June  30tb,  1849,  was  16,747;  there  having  been  981  established,  and  333 
discontinued  within  the  year;  making  an  increase  within  the  year  of  688. 

The  number  of  postmasters  appointed  within  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1849^ 
was  6,333.    Of  that  number— 

9,782  were  appointed  in  consequence  of  resignations. 
183  were  appointed  in  consequence  of  deaths. 
984  were  appointed  in  consequence  of  changes  of  site  of  office. 
9,103  were  appointed  in  consequence  of  lemovals. 

11  were  appointed  in  consequence  of  commissions  expired  and  not  renewed. 
96  were  appointed  In  consequence  of  commissions  renewed. 
I    93  were  appointed  in  consequence  of  becoming  presidential,  by  income  ex* 
ceeding  91>000. 
991  were  appointed  in  consequence  of  new  offices. 

In  1845  important  changes  were  made  by  law  in  the  postage  and  mail  service 
of  the  United  States.  One  of  those  changes  was  a  laige  reduction  of  postage; 
another,  and  almost  equally  important  one  to  the  pecuniary  condition  of  this  de- 
partment, consisted  in  directing  all  mail  service  to  be  let  to  the  lowest  bidder,  ir* 
respective  of  the  mode  of  conveyance,  and  abolishing  the  previous  regulations 
requiring  the  new  contractor  to  take  the  stage  stock  of  his  predecessor.  This 
single  regulation  reduced  the  contracts  of  1845  in  New  England  and  New  York, 
the  first  section  let  under  that  law,  more  than  S950,000.  Another  law  of  1845 
was  that  requiring  a  classification  of  the  railroad  service,  and  fixing  the  maxi- 
mum prices  of  those  classes.  The  eflfect  of  these  laws  greatly  diminished  the 
price  of  mail  transportation,  and  aided  in  bringing  so  soon  the  expenses  of  the 
service  within  the  income  derived  from  the  reduced  postage;  so  that  now,  though 
the  amount  of  service  is  very  greatly  enhanced,  its  expense  bears  no  correspond- 
ing proportion.  The  mail  eontracts,  which  are  for  four  years,  are  made  one  sec- 
tion in  each  year;  so  that  the  whole  service  had  undergone  the  process  of  redoe- 
tion  under  the  operation  of  those  laws  in  June,  1848.  Therefore,  the  condition 
of  the  department  is,  as  it  was  expected  to  be,  found  most  favourable  as  to  its 
expenses  at  the  close  of  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1849.  The  actual  cost  for 
each  mile  the  mail  was  transported  in  the  year-  preceding  June,  1845,  was  eight 
cents  one  mill,  and  under  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  1845  the  cost  per  mile  of 
the  mail  transportation  in  June  last  was  five  cents  six  mills;  making  a  difference 
of  two  and  a  half  cents  per  mile,  being  mqre  than  one-quarter. 
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The  DQinbeT  of  mail  routes  in  the  United  States  on  the  first  day  of  Jaly,  1849, 
was  4,943,  and  the  namber  of  contractors  4,190.  The  length  of  these  routes  was 
167,703  miles. 

On  those  rentes  the  mail  was  transported  43,547^069  mUes  at  the  cost  of 
$3,428^515,  which  makes  the  Sferage  cost  of  transporting  the  mail  last  year  five 
cents  SIX  mills  per  mile.  To  this  should  be  added  the  transportation  of  the  fo- 
reign Dfiail  by  Southampton  to  Bremen,  and  the  mail  from  Charleston  and  Sa- 
vannah to  Havana,  and  also  the  transportation  of  the  mail  across  the  isthmus  of 
Panama;  all  whicn  is  done  a;t  the  expense  of  this  department,  to  the  amount  of 
$255,693. 

The  extent  and, cost  of  this  service  of  the  past  year,  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  year  preceding,  will  be  seen  by  the  following  tabaiar  statement,  and  by  refe- 
rence to  the  report  of  the  Fitat  Assistant  Postmaster  General,  hereto  appended ; 


MaU  S$rvie*  of  1848  and  1849  eomportd. 


1848. 
Miles.  Cost 

Length  of  post  routes       -  163^208 

Annual  transportation,  mode  not 
specified        -        -        -      17>r74,191         $751,500 
Pitto  coach    -      14,555,188  796,992 

Ditto  steamboat     4,385,800  302,019 

Ditto  raUroad         4,327,400  584,192 

Total   annual    transportation 
within  the  U.  S.     -       -     4r,0l2,579       2,394,703 


1849. 
Mil^,  Cost. 

167,703 


18,573,304 

15,025,553 

4,083,976 

4,861,177 


$777,415 
736,710 
278,650 
635,740 


Route  agencies  and  ma^  ines- 
sengers  -        -       -  54,063 

The  gross  revenue  for  the  year  ending  June 30, 1849, 

derifed  from  the  following  sources; 

From  letter  postage,^  inchidiug  stamps  sold 

From  newspaper  and  pampfilet  postage  -  »  - 

From  fines  -  -  -     .      -  -     ,      - 

From  miscellaneous  items         »'     ^  .  . 

From  dead- letter  money  sold      .  ^  .  ., 


43,544,069        2,428,515 

61,513 
amoiinted  to  $4,905^176.28, 


$3,882,763  63 

819,016  30 

43  75 

3,254  21 

99  50 


From  the  appropriation  made  by  the  12th  section  of  ,the  act  of  3d 
March,  1817,  for  mail  services  to  the  government     - 


4,705,176  28 
900,000  00 


The  €atpen4iiur€s  during  thi  f»at 

For  transportation  of  mails  -    - 

For  compensation  to  poetroastera 

For  ship,  steamboat,  and  way  letters 

For  wrapping  paper 

For  office  furniture  -  -' 

For  advertising- ,  - 

For  mail  bags       ... 

For  blanks  -  -  - 

For  mail  locks,  keys,  and  stamp 

For  mail  depredations  and  special  agents 

For  clerks. for  offices  (the  offices  of  postmasters) 

For  miscellaneous  payments         - 

For  post  office  laws  and  regulations 


$4,905,176  2» 


$2,577,407  71 

1,330,921  34 

36,174  45 

23,936  03 

4,219  69 

61,813  32 

80,276  38 

20,802  71 

4,586  50 

21,233  00 

317,218  36 

70,437  89 

31  75 


-$4,479,049  19 


■ 

Excess  of  gross  revenue  for  the  year 
TOL.  III.— imc.  1849. 


38 


$426,127  15 
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The  ann^prktions  mtAe  under  the  ttth  section  of  the  act  of  3d  BCftreh> 
1647,  rcnMumng  in  the  ti-easvry  iuidim\fn,  exclutire  of  the  appr^lri- 
ation  for  the  past  year,  already  noticed,  amonnted  to    -  -  265,555  55 

f69l,68S  70 
Thnc  showingr  the  tnni  of  9691,689  70  tmexpended  of  dM  pttt  year,  inelodin^ 
the  former  approprtatioDe  grmntad  t6  ^it  departaiMit  lor  the  trantportation  of  free 
mailer  of  the  departmentSi 

EttimtUeMfor  the  current  year  etuUng  June  30,  1850. 
The  proTisiont  of  the  laws  of  1845  for  reducingr  thecoetof  mail  servioe  hartng 
produced  their  entire  effect  on  all  the  contracts  (as  all  hafe  now  passed  under 
their  infloence)  before  the  commencement  of  this  year,  it  was  expected  that  in 
the  further  contracts  a  clear  and  decided  advance  oi  cost  would  ensue.  This  ex- 
pectation was  in  some  measure  verified  by  the  letting  to  eontraot  last  spring  the 
northern  section,  including  New  England  and  New  York.  The  aggregate  cost 
for  the  service  was  at  that  letting  much  increased.  The  whole  eost  for  service  in 
that  section,  under  thescon tracts  made  in  1846,  in<iluding  agencies,  was  •531.419 
The  whole  cost  for  service  in  that  section  by  the  contracts  of  1849,  is  698^393 
Making  an  increase  of        ...•*..  96,981 

One  cause  of  this  is  that  note  service  is  now  eontraeted  for  there  to  be  done. 
Instead  of  10,919,174  mi]ea  of  transportation  per  year,  11,506,835  miles  is  per- 
fonned,  beinff  an  increase  of  649,651  miles  per  annum.  Another  cause,  and  the 
greatest,  perhaps,  is  owing  to  the  change  of  mail  service  from  eoaishes  to  the 
many  newtv  finished  railroads  in  that  section,  which  is  a  much  more  expensive 
service.  The  service,  in  that  section,  in  carriages  or  on  horseback,  which  was 
open  to  free  competition,  has  now  been  let  at  even  a  more  reduced  rate  than  be- 
fore, and  amounts  only  to  about  three  cents  for  each  mile  the  mail  is  transported. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  railroad  and  steamboat  service,  where  monopoly  ex- 
cludes competition^  the  expense  is  increased,  and  the  transnortation  amounta  to 
nine  cents  ror  each  mile  the  mail  is  carried,  eren  n^der  the  law  of  1845,  fixing  a 
roaximam  of  price  to  the  classes  of  service. 

Ilie  expenses  of  the  service  of  the  department  for  the  current  year,  ending  with 
June  next,  will,  therefore,  be  increased  by  the  amount  of  increase  in  the  eastern 
section,  $96,981:  also  by  the  cost  of  new  routes  in  other  sections,  ordered  by 
Congress,  $57,333,  and  by  extensions  and  improvements,  ordered  by  the  depart- 
ment, about  $28,083,  to  which  must  be  added  a  pfobable  sum  of  $50,000  for  Ca- 
lifornia, and  a  sum  to  meet  other  contingencies  of  f  25,000.  The^  additions  to 
the  expenses  of  the  service  of  the  last  year  will  constitute  the  amount  of  the  cur- 
rent expenses  of  this  year,  as  thus  stated : 

Expenditures  as  last  year          ...  -  •  -  $4,479,049  13 

Addition*. — Excess  of  cost  of  service  in  eastern  section  -  96,981  00 

New  routes  let  in  other  sections  -           -  -  .  -  -  57,333  00 

New  service  ordered        -           -           -  -  -  -  .   ,          28,083  00 

Expenses  for  California    -           •           •  -  -  -  .       ^      50,000  00 

Expense  of  mail  across  Isthmus  -           .  ^  .  •  '        5,692  00 

Publishing  new  edition  of  Post  Ofllce  laws  .  ^  .  .  8,000  00 

Other  miscellsbeous  items        .  -           -  -  -  -  85,000  00 

Whole  expenditures  of  the  service  of  the  department  for  currant  year  $4,750«138  13 

To  mee^  this  expenditure,  in  addition  to  the  $dOO,000  appropriated  by  virtue 
of  the  13th  section  of  the  act  of  1847,  to  pay  (br  the  franked  matter  of  the  de- 
partment, the  entire  reliance  is  on  receipts  from  postage.  It  becomes  necessary 
to  estimate  that  amount  This  cannot  with  safeQr  be  done  by  taking  the  income 
of  the  past  year,  and  adding  thereto  the  same  per  cent,  of  increase  that  year 
shows  on  the  preceding.  The  e0ect  from  reduction  of  postage  had  passed,  and 
the  two  precedling  years  showed  little  more  than  the  regular  and  natural  increase^ 
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keeping  pace  with  the  frowth  of  the  oonittrj.  Thefreat  mcieaee  of  the  last  year 
was  annatural,  and  owing  to  temporaiy  causes  of  disturbance  which  bayQ  passed 
by.    Some  more  safe  basis  of  estimation  must  be  found. 

To  exhibit  separately  the  increase  in  the  retenue  derived  from  letter  postage 
and  from  printed^  matter,  the  following  comparisoB  is  instituted  between  the  past 
and  the  .preceding  year:  , 

Year  ending  June  '  Tear  ending  June     Rate  of 
30,  1848.  30, 1849.  increase. 

Letter  postage  inchiding  stamps  sold,        $3,350,304  $3,882,763  15  9-10 

Newspaper  and  pamphlet  pestage,     -  767^5  819,016  6  7*10 

Aggregate,^  -  -  -        $4,117,639  $1,701,778  14  2-10 

It  will  be  obserred  that  the  letteiL  postage  increased  in  the  past  year  15  9-10 
per  cent.;  and  that  the  aggpregate  increase  is  14  l«5.  The  rate  of  increase  upon 
letters  being  extraordinary,  and  much  beyond  th^  natural  growth  of  our  popula- 
tion and  bnsiiwss,  and  being  double  that  of  the  preyious  year,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  oontinoe,  especially  as  the, causes  to  which  it  is  mainly  attributable 
hare  ceased  to  operate. 

These  were  the  retaliatory  postagie  act  of  the  87th  June,  1848,  which  was  su- 
perseded by  the  postal  treaty  with  Great' Britain  in  February,  1849,  and  the 
greater  frequency  of  correspondence  induced  by  the  presidential  canvass  in  the 
fall  of  1848.  In  estimating  the  re? enoe  for  the  current  year,  it  wilt  therefore  be 
necessary  te  assume  something  like  the  natural  increase  of  the  revenue  as  th# 
basis  of  the  calculation.  To  a^ertain  as  nterly  as  may  be  what  is  that  natural 
rate  of  increase,  I  take  the  aggregate  retenue  from  postages,  year  by  year,  since 
the  redaction  on  the  1st  July,  1845,  aod  show  what  has  Been  the  annual  rates  of 
increase,  thus: 

Postages  qci  letten^  newf* '  Amount  of         ' 

papera  and  pamphlets*  increase.         Raleofincnase. 
Tear  ending- 
June  30, 1846,  -        ^        -         $3,443,840 

**^    1847,    -        -        -            3,832,117  $888,277        11 27-100  per  ct. 

<«      1848,    ....  4,117,639  285>52a     -    743-100       « 

«      1849,    -        .        -            4,701,77^  584,139        14  20400       «« 

Average  of  the  8  years  from  1846,  10  96-100       '« 

Average  o£i847  and  1848,     .  9  35-100       << 

The  average  of  the  years  1847  and  1848  appears  to  be  9  35-100.  per  cent.,  and 
of  the  three  years  ending  30th  June,  LB49,  nearly,  eleven  per  cent,  j  but  as  it  has 
been  shown  that  there  were  temporaiy  causes  operating  to  increase  unnaturally 
the  poiBtages  of  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1849,  it  is  deemed  safest  to  take  9  per 
cent,  as  the  rate,  omitting  the  fraction,  and  the  revenue  of  1848  as  the  basis  for 
estimating  the  revenue  for  the  year  ending  30th  Jui^e,  1850,  thus : 

Revenue  from  postages  fb^  year  ending  June  30, 1848  -  .  -  '  (4,117,639  00 
Add  nine  per  cent.      -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -  370,587  00 

Revenue  for  year  1849  by  natural  increase  .  -  -  .  •  $4,488,226  00 
Add  nine  per  cent.     *        -        •        -        -        - .      •        -      .  -  403,940  00 

Probable  revenue  for  year  ending  June  30, 1850  ....  $4,892,166  00 
To  this  add  balance  on  hand  June  30, 1849  -      .  .        -        -        .  691,682  70 

Appropriation  for  free  matter  for  departments  for  year  ending  Jane 
30,  1850 200,000  00 

$5,783,848  70 
Deduct  expenditures  before  stated       -       •       •       -        •       -,         4,750,138  13 

$1,033,710  57 
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This  ftmoant  will  be  tubject  to  «  still  faitber  .reducttoo  pf  about 
$175,000,  payable  to  Great  Britain  for  the  balance  of  postage  col- 
lected ibr  the  past  and  current  year 175,000  00 

/  

Leafing  a  balance  on  30th  of  June,  1850,  of        ....        .  $858,710  57 

RATE  or  POtTAOI. 

It  seems  long  to  hare  been  the  received  principle  in  this  department  that  its 
expenses  should  be  always  kept  within  the  income  Aimished  by  postage,  and 
all  exertions  at  the  improvement  and  extension  of  the  service  are  to  be  limited  to 
and  fall  within  such  receipts.  The  opinion  of  the  commanitv  withont  the  de- 
partment is  believed  to  be,  that  the  general  postK>ffice,  being  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  intelligence  and  advancement  of  business,  is  not  a  proper  sobject  of  taxa- 
tion—that no  burden  for  public  service  should  lean  upon  itt  and  that  the  rate  of 
postage  should  dnly  be  Such  as  will  pay  the  expense  of  the  care,  convejrance,  and 
delivery  of  the  matter  on  which  the  postage  is  laid.  These  views  are  in  no  way 
incompatible,  and  may  both  be  successfully  regarded,  provided  a  reasonable  com- 
pensation be  made  to  the  department  for  the  service  it  performs  by  those  for 
wh6se  benefit  such  service  is  required* 

It  must  be  quite  obvious  that  there  can  he  no  practicable  method  of  ascertain- 
ing the  expense  of  mail  service  on  each  particular  letter  or  paper,  as  it  fluctuates 
with  the  cost  in  each  different  section  of  the  country;  but  what  is  the  proper 

Broportion  of  each  class  of  service  ma^  be  settled  with  a  good  degree  of  justice^ 
'  when  ascertained  it  is  to  bear  its  fair  proportion,  and  that  only. 

The  classes  of  service  now  required  are  three:  the  care,  transportation,  and 
delivery — 1st,  of  letters— 9d,  of  newspapers  and  pamphlets--^,  matter  carried 
without  compensation.  It  is  by  postage  on  the  two  first  classes  of  service  ^hMX 
the  whole  expenses  of  the  department  are  now  sustained. 

The  whole  number  of  letters  charged  with  postage  passing  thrdu^h  the  mails 
the  past  year,  reckoned  on  the  postsge  received,  agreeablv  to  a  basis  heretofore 
approved,  amounted  to  sixty-two  millions.  On  all  these  lettere  the  postage  ool- 
leeted  was  $3,882,762^  on  newspapers  and  pamphlets,  $819,016. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  postage  on  the  newspapers  and  pamphlets,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  weight  and  numbers,  is  in  a  very  great  degree  less  than  the  letter 
fostage;  so  that  they  do  not  pay  their  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  the  service, 
t,  therefore,  follows  that  the  letter  postage  pays  now,  not  only  for  its  own  cost, 
but  also  for  what  the  paper  postage  falls  short  of  its  proportion,  and  also  for  alt 
the  other  operations  and  services  of  the  department,  includins  the  expense  of  all 
the  matter  carried  \or  the  public  without  pay  from  government.  This  brines  os 
to  inquire  what  is  the  extent  of  this  class  of  service  rendered  without  pay  from 
the  employers.  First,  what  is  the  nature  and  amount  of  this  franked  matterl 
The  heads  of  the  different  departments  frank  all  the  mail  matter  sent  from  theif^ 
respective  departments,  and  receive  free  all  to  them  directed.  Under  the  act  of 
1845,  an  account  was  kept  bv  the  post-office  of  the  city  of  Washington,  of  all 
such,  matter  received  by  the  departments  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1846,  but 
no  account  of  the  matter  «er)/  from  them.  The  postage  on  that  received,  at  the 
present  rate,  was  $250,383  83,  and  the  amount  as  then  estimated  at  the  treasury 
on  the  matter  sent  would  be  fully  equal,  so  that  the  same  then  amounted  to 
$500,767  66.  (Ex.  Doc.  64,  3d  Ses.  29  Cong.)  In  1847  this  tnode  of  payment 
was  abolished,  and  the  only  provision  t^ince  for  this  service  rendered  to  the  exe^ 
cutive  departments,  is  an  appropriation  of  two  hundred  thousiand  dollara  per 
annum.  It  is  always  to  be  recollected  that  no  amount  of  appropriation,  however 
large,  to  pay  for  franked  matter,  will  ever  in  any  degree  relieve  the  Ietter4)rpaper 
postage,  so  long  as  such  postage  actually  pays  the  whole  expense  of  the  depart- 
ment, whereby  such  appropriation  remains  as  surplus  undrawn  from  the  Trea- 
sury. 

But  the  principal  part  of  the  franked  matter,  for  which  no  payment  is  made  to 
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the  department,  consists  in  the  letters,  papers,  and  docnment^  franloed  by  the 
membersof  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives.    The  amount  of  this  matter 
cannot  be  ascertained  with  entire  accuracy,  as  much  is  forwarded  of  which  no 
account  is  kept 

By  a  report^om  the  clerk's  office  of  the  house  of  representatiyes,  it  appears 
that,  during  the  two  sessions  of  the  30th  Congress,  ending  in  March  last,  the 
extra  num^r  of  public  documents  for  distribution  was  STO-fSSO,  and  their  weij^ht 
w«8  467,762  pounds.    Printed  speeches  folded  for  members  to  frank,  6,584,500, 
which  are  estimated  at  one  ounce  each,  411,531  pounds;  though  6ne-half  of  this 
shows  the  annual  amount  of  this  matter  from  the  house  of  representatives  the 
two  past  years.    This  does  not  include  thd  written  correspondence  of  the  mem* 
bers,  or  the  mail  matter  by  them  received.     No  ^port  direct  from  the  senate  it 
received,  but  by  a  report  from  the  post-office  in  this  city,  it  appears  that  during 
the  year  ending  June  30th,  1849,  the  number  of  free  written  mail  matter  sent, 
waff  -  -  -  -  -  -  484,310 

Received,       -  -  -  -  -  -  819,393 

Making,      .               -               -  .  - .  -  1,308,503 

Printed  Senate  speeches,  397,630)                   ^  >  Rfio  tu* 

"         *•    documents,  170,715  J  "  '  "  »W*»^» 

House  dctouments,         -               -  «  t  -  3,448,350 

5^320,098 

The  letter  postage  and  pamphlet  postage,  to  which  this  matter  would  have 
been  subject,  if  not  franked,  is  computed  by  that  report  at  $79^,709. 

It  should  be  recollected  that  the  post-office  department  is  not  only  required  to 
mail  and  transport  this  matter,  after  requiring  the  hire  of  additional  coaches  and 
teams,  but  is  also  subject  to  the  actual  payment  of  money  contributed  entirely  by 
the  letter  postage  in  this  manner.  By  law,  two  cents  each  is  allowed  every 
postmaster  for  the  delivery  qf  a  free  tetter  or  package,  if  his  income  does  not 
exceed  $2,000  per  annum.  The  proportion  or  these  free  papers,  delivered  by 
postmasters  of  $2,000  incqme,  will  not  exceed  one-tenth.  Two  cents  each  on 
the  foregoing  number,  deducting  one-tenth,  was  $95,161,  which  is  actually  paid 
to  postmasters  for  deliverinsf  this  free  matter,  put  of  money  received  for  letter 
postage.  Thus,  it  appears  that  for  the  delivery  of  nine-tenths  of  the  millions  of 
printed  speeches  fcenked  and  transported  in  the  mails  without  compensation,  (the 
printing  of  which  cost  about  one  cent  each,)  there  is  paid  two  tents  each,  not  by 
the  person  who  sends  or  by  the  person  who  receives  it,  or  by  the  country  as  for 
a  public  service,  but  by  those  who  pay  postage  on  their  private  correspondence. 

it  rests  entirely  in  the  wisdom  of  Congress  to  decide  whether  this  franking  by 
its  members  is  a  valuable  public  tervice,  proper  to  continue,  and  it  is  not  intended 
to  make  any  remark  on  that  topic.  Were  it  abolished,  there  would  probably  be 
very  much  less  of  such  matter  printed ;  but  the  postage  on  the  remainder,  toge- 
ther with  that  on  the  correspondence  of  the  members,  and  the  relief  of  the  ex- 
pense of  the  transportation  and  delivery  of  this  franked  matter,  would  enable  the 
department  to  sustain  itself,  though  the  postage  was  materially  reduced  on  letters. 
But  if  Congress  continue  this  franking,  as  a  valuable'  public  service!,  it  is  but 
ju»t  and  proper  that  the  letter  correspondence,  by  a  reduction  on  its  postage,  be 
relieved  from  its  support,  and  that  provision  be  made  therefor  ii^  the  Sjame  man- 
ner that  other  branches  of  public  service  are  sustained. 

Another  great  additional  demand  of  public  service  by  the  post-office  depart- 
ment  without  compensation  is  made  this^ear-^that  is,  the  transmission  of  all  the 
blanks,  returns,  and  correspondence  required  in  taking  the  census  of  1850.  Three' 
thousand  reams  of  these  blanks  are  already  engaged. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  newspaper  and  pamphlet  postage  is  not  in  proportion 
to  the  cost  of  their  transportation;  but  it  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  understood  that 
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Any  ineretM  ^f  that  pottace.  is  propaacd.  It  bat  long  Veem  ragar^ed  a*  aevnd 
poblio  policy  to  promote  the  clrcnlatioii  of  theae  poUieationa  bj  ebeap  postage, 
and  it  may  be  adTiaable  to  proeeed  furtbar  ia  tbia  policy,  eapeeislly  ia  piomotins 
their  circulation  Sn  the  vicinity  of  their  placea  of  publication,  provided  nod^oide^ 
iojuatiee  be  done  to  the  poatmaatera  within  that  aanfM  vieiaiiyr 

It  would  be  deairable  to  ba?e  a  fixed  aooa  graated  from  the  treaanry  for  tbia 
publie  serrice,  as  to  free  matter,  and  then  the  postage  ao  redoeed  and  arrattge^  aa 
to  provide  for  the  remainder;  but  that  eourse  la  impni6tieable,aa  the  money  5oai 
the  treasury  eaonot  be  drawn  until  that  from'  poatsffe  ia  first  exbanated  ;  amt« 
therefore,  the  only  safe  way  ia  to  make  rednatioBa  af  postage  firap  time  to  time, 
vntil  jaatiee  is  ptodaced  by  leaviag  a  balaaca  to  be  aanaaliy  drawn  froaa  the 
treasury,  eqaivaleht  to  the  publie  aerviae  performed ;  and  no  extent  of  redoctaon 
which  doea  not  produce  tbia  effect  is  auffieie^t  aa  lang^aa  pnbUe  aerviaa  ia  in- 
quired to  be  performed  free  of  postage. 

What  should  be  the  degree  or  meaaure  of  tlie  redootian  of  poatagaat  tbia  tiane, 
is  entirely  a  question  to  ,be  settled  by  Congress,  but  tl  is  propoa^  respeatfally 
to  submit  what  would  be  tbe  probabl«l  eff*ect  of  one  mtesoie  ef  reduction. 

The  most  obvious  and  prominent  feature  now  in  our  pOst9ge  is  tbe  double 
pricct  ten  cents,  charged  on  all  single  letters  parried  over  three  handred  Daileit. 
The  reduction  of  this  ten  cent  postage,  and  ohargin|^  all  aingla  letters  at  five  eenta 
each,  would  much  simplify  the  manner  of  accounting,  and  render  the  aameboth 
more  facile  and  perfect;  wonld  remove  the  diasatisfaction  arising  from  the  great 
difference  in  the  postagie  in  different' offices,  even  in  the  same  vicinity,  bat  aepa- 
rated  by  this  arbitmry  Hne^  and  wpuld  promote  and  encourage  tbe  eorreapondenee 
and  intercourae  by  mail  between  the  most  distant  parta  of  the  country,  whieb 
most  need  and  demand  it,  in  precise  proporlioo  aa  their  other  meana  of  interooaa- 
munication  are  alow  and  unfrequf'nt. 

The  next  inquiry  ia,  what  would  be  tfis  effect  of  tbia  reduction  on  the  leeeipts 
l^om  postage,  and  how  would  it  affect  tl>e  treasury  T 

It  is  not  possible  from  any  returns  or  data  in  the, department  to  ascertain,  with 
much  precialon,  the  number  of  letters  passing  annually  in  the  mail  under  this 
charge  of  tep  cents.  Even  if  the  number  of  ten  cent  letters  were  aatually  known, 
it  would  still  be  impossible  to  determine  how  many  of  them  were  ten  cent  letters 
from  being  double.  Thence  arises  the  great  difference  in  the  etftimate  of  loss  of 
revenue  from  snch  a  reduction  as  was  presented  in  tbe  report  of  the  postmaatar- 
general  last  year,  to  wit,  $715,187,  ana  that  of  the  first  assistant,  $306,739. 

From  a  careful  examination  now  made  of  the  data  in  the  department,  it  ia  esti- 
mated that  the  whole  number  of  charged  lettera  aent  through  the  mails  the  pa»t 
year  waa  63,000,000;  and  of  this  number,  about  15,500,000  were  aubject  to  the 
ten  cent  postage  on  account  of  distance.  If  then  the  reduction  were  to  bring  no 
more  lettera  into  the.  mail,  the  diminution  of  revenue  therefrom  the  first  year 
would  be  $775,000.  It  is  already  shown  that  the  aurplus  on  the  first  day  of  July 
last  was  $6dl,682  70;  and  that  on  the  first  of  July  next  will  be  $S58,7iO  57; 
which  will  undoubtedly  increase  in  future  yeara  by  natural  accumulation  and  by 
increase  of  the  number  of  letters  arising  from  this  reduction.  It  therefore  follows 
that  auch  reduction  will,  in  the  first  year,  occaaion  no  charge  on  the  treaaury,  and 
it  is  extremely  uncertain  whether  ita  operation  can  ever  produce  that  effect  A 
brief  trial  of  this  experiment  will  show  its  effect,  and  if  it  should  not  produce  any 
important  draught  on  the  treasury,  then  further  reductions  of  postage  should  be 
made.  Whether  any  further  reduction  should  be  made,  and  a  oorreaponding  pro- 
▼Ision  from  tbe  treasury  adopted  until  af^r  tbia  bas  been  tested  by  experiment,  is 
respectfully  submitted.  Should  the  reduction  now  recommended  produce,  on  ex* 
periment,  a  successful  result  without  heavy  charge  on  the  treasury,  the  next  step 
ahould  probably  be  a  reduction  of  the  five  to  thre^  cents  postage  on  single  letters^ 
ff  prepaitL 
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This  it  a  eonetantly  increasing  serrice.  In  tlie  current  year  tlie  length  of  rail- 
road routes  is  6,138  mtles^  being  an  increase  within  two  years  of  1,149  miles; 
aad  it  is  almeat  daily  iacreasiDg,  as  new  roads  are  being  completed. '  On  these 
roQtes  the  mf il  is  now  tn^portod  6,749,(M0  miles  annaally.  It  is  true  that  this 
senrlce  is  done  with  ssore  despatch  than  the  saaae  amount  of  swviee  in  any  other 
way,  yet  it  is  at  much  greater  cost.  The  law  of  1845,  requiring  this  service  to 
be  classed,  and  filing  roe  maximum  compensation,  has  in  some  doffree  reduced 
the  cost.  There  is  one  fwtare  of  this  serrice  which  frequently  embarrasses  the 
(Operations^  of  the  department.  In  all  tb^  ordinary  mail  contracts,  provision  is 
made  that  die  time  or  arrival  and  departure  and  conneiion  of  the  mails  is  subject 
to  the  order  of  the  deportment.  This  feaUire  bas  never  been  admitted  by  the  rail- 
road proprielors  to  be  inserted  in  their  contractor  It  is  protrided  in  them  that  if 
any  ebaage  is  made  without  their  consent,  they  may  abandon  the^ontract.  This 
often  deprives  the  department  of  the  power  to  make  such  cbani^ee  and  improve- 
ments in  the  time  of  the  transportation  of  the  malls  as  the  public  convenience  re- 
quires, and  snbjeets  it  to  censure  by  those  who  Icnow  not  this  drcttmslance. 

FORBION  MAtl.  BBKVICS. 

The  mail  service  by  the  way  of  Southampton  to  Bremen  bas  been,. under  the 
contract  with  this,  department,  carried  the  past  year  by  the  steamships  Wash- 
ington and  Hermann  for  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  the 
gross  amount  realized  in  postage  from  that  service  for  the  year  ending  October ' 
4th  was  $61,114.  20.  The  gross  amoMnt  from  Ist  June,  1847,  to  October  4th^ 
1648,  was  •29,082.  51. 

Notice  has  recently  been  received  from  the  proprietors  that  this  service  will 
be  suspended  until  February  nezt^  in  order  to  uu!ke  the  necessary  repairs  now 
required  for  the  safety  of  these  steamships. 

The  mail  from  Charleston,  via  Savannah,  to  Havana,  under  thr  contract 
with  this  department,  has  been  carried,  since  the  18th  October.  1848,  in  the 
steamer  Isabel,  with  a  good  degree  of  regularity,  ut  the  cost  of  $35,080^  22. 
No  other  foreign  mail  is  carried  by  contract  with  this  department. 

By  a  contract  with  the  Navy  department,  made  by  direction  ef  law,  provision 
was  made  for  carrying  a  mail  twice  in  each  month  between  New  York  and  New 
Orleans,  via  CharleBton»  Savannah,  and  Havana,  and  also  for  like  transporta- 
tion between  Havana  andChagres,  This  was  entered  upon  in  December,  1848, 
send  has  been  partially  performed.  Under  a  like  contract  with  the  navy  depart- 
ment, steamships  are  carrying  the  mails  on  the  Pacific,  between  Panama  and 
C^ifbrnia,  once  in  each  month.  By  a  treaty,  the  government  of  New  Greuada  is 
bound  to  transport  the  mail  across  the  Isthmus.  This  service,  more  particularly 
on  the  Atlantic  and  across  the  Isthmus,  has  been  very  imperfectly  performed,  and 
the  connexions  have  been  very  unsuccessfiil.  This  tne  department  has  not 
been  able  entirely  to  remedy,  tlie  contractors  not  being  within  its  control.  Ex- 
ertions have,  however,  been  continued,  and  such  arrangements  have  been  made 
and  assurances  received^  as  to  give  a  good  degree  of  confidence  that,  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  navy  department,  the  mails  will  hereafter  receive  regu- 
lar despatch  through  this  entire  route  of  great  and  increasing  irnportance. 

By  the  present  organization  of  the  post-office  department,  established  in 
1836,  the  mail  service  of  the  United  States  is  sustained  by  appropriations  en- 
tirely from  the  money  derived  from  postage. 

Congress,  by  the  act  of  March  St  1847,  entitled  **  An  act  providing  for  the 
building  and  eqaipclient  of  four  naval  steamships,"  entered  on  the  policy  of  en- 
couraging the  erection  bv  individuals  of  war  steamers,  so  that,  on  the  emer- 
gency of  a  war,  they  might  be  ready  for  public  use.  Contracts  wcte  ordered 
and  made  by  the  navy  department  tot  three  lines  of  war  steamers ;  one  from 
New  York  via  Havana  to  New  Orleans,  and  fh>ai  Havana  to  Chagres,  and  ono 
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from  Panama  to  California  and  Attoria,  and  one  between  New  York  and  Lnrer- 
pool ;  all  which,  requiring  thirteen  war  steamships,  were  to  carry  the  mail,  and 
to  receive,  when  completed,  the -sum  of  9874,000  per  annum  from  the  treasunr. 
Whether  this  policy  is  to  be  continued  or  extended,  is  entirely  a  question  ror 
Congress ;  but  it  seems  proper  to  observe  that  any  change  by  which  this  shall 
be  declared  mail  service^  and  this  great  additional  demand  be  made  a  claim  on 
the  income  from  postage,  will  greatly  embarrass  and  derange  the  operatioDS 
of  the  department  I  So  great  is  the  cost  of  building  and'Sustaininfir  these  ves- 
sels, and  80  small  the  postage  to  be  derived  therefrom,  that  it  will,  if  so  ordered, 
defeat  the  present  system  of  sustaining  the  n^ails  within  this  country;  put  an 
end  to  all  extension  of  its  accommodations,  all  reduction  of  postage,  and  all 
improvement  of  its  condition..  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  no  proposition  so 
disastrous  in  its  consequences  will  be  entertained.  In  any  cporse  Congress 
roajr  think  proper  to  pursue  in  relation  to  those  war  steamers,  their  sopport, 
while  continued,  must  be  drawn  from  the  treasury,  as  provided  when  adopted, 
and  as  is  now  done. 

The  transportation  of  the  piail  across  the  Isthmus,  being  in  «  foreign  country, 
is  the  proper  subject-matter  of  a  treaty,  and  is  not  within  the  power  of  this  de- 
partment. It  is,  however,  respectfuUjr  suggested  that  this  service,  now  done 
by  the  government  of  New  Grenada*  is  very  tardily  and  carelessly  performed, 
and  the  compensation  under  the  treaty  probably  madequate.  -Reliable  infor- 
mation has  been  received  that  thev  would  willingly  yiekl  up  this  service.  A 
new  an^ngement  should  immediately  be  made  bv  treaty,  if  practicable,  permit- 
ting this  service  to  be  performed  by  ourselves,  out  guarantying  its  protection 
there,  and  placing  it  under  the  direction  of  this  department.  The  amount  re- 
quired by  the  treaty  to  be  paid  to  New  Grenada  for  carrying  that  mail,  being,  in 
no  other  way  provided  for  by  Congress,  has  been  paid  by  this  department  up 
to  this  time.  *  .^ 

No  steamship  has  yet  been  despatched  on  the  mail  service  from  New  York 
to  Liverpool  under  the  contract  with  the  i!iavy  department,  but  is  expected  soon 
to  be  done. 

Since  the  last  session  of  Congress,  the  postal  treaty  with  Great  Britain  has 
been  carried  into  foil  operation  by  regulations  settled  in  pursuance  of  the  treaty 
by  this  department  and  the  post-office  department  of  that  country,  which  regu- 
lations have  been  promulgated.  The  leading  feature  of  that  arrangement  is, 
that  letters  on  which  the  postage  is  wholly  prepaid,  or  on  which  none  is  paidy 

{>ass  through  the  mails  between  the  two  countries,  and  are  despatched  and  de- 
iveted  in  the  same  manner  as  if  those  countries  were  one ;  and  an  account  is 
kept  in  each  of  the  postage  collected  for  the  other,  which  is  periodically  settled. 
The  effoct  of  this  is,  that,  while  the  sea  service  is  almost  entirely  performed  by 
the  British  steamships,  the  sea  postage  belonging  to  them  makes  the  balance 
in  accounting  largely  sgainst  us.  The  operation  of  this  is  no  injury,  as  we  ac- 
tually receive  all  we  pay,  but  it  is  stated,  in  order  to  explain,  that  now  all  this 
posta^  goes  into  the  account  of  postage  received  in  this  department,  and  to 
swell  its  apparent  amount,  wben  it  is  subject  always  to  the  annual  reduction  of 
this  balance  payable  to  <jreat  Britain.  Whenever  our  mail  steamships  shall 
perform  service  between  New  York  ^nd  Liverpool,  which  is  soon  expected,  it 
will  tend  to  correct  this  balance.  The  efforts  to  extend  thia  arrangement 
tht'oogh  England  to  France  have-not  been  successful. 

MAIL  SUtVIOX  IN  OALIFORHIA. 

By  the  third  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  act  to  establish 
certain  post  routes,  approved  August  14, 1848,"  the  postmaster-general  was 
authorixed  to  appoint  postmasters  at  places  on  the  Pacific,  in  Califomia.  and 
to  appoint  agents  for  making  arrangements  for  the  establishment  of  post-offices 
and  conveyance  of  mails  in  Califomia  and  Oregon..   Under  this  act,  as  early. 
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as  November,  1848^  a  postmaster  was  appointed  for  San  Francisco^  and  agents 
were  appointed  and  sent  on  that  business.  That  postmaster  entered  on  his  du- 
ties, and  for  a  time  attempted  their  discharge,  b«t  finding,  as  he  writes,  no 
sufficient  income  for  the  expense  of  room  and  assistance,  or  even  for  his  sup- 
port, he  resigned.  No  report  from  those  sgents  has  ever  been  received.  la 
April  last  another  agent  was  sent,  who  immediately  departed  and  entered  upon 
his  duties;  and  also  another  postmaster  for  San  Francisco,  who  hi^  also  ar- 
rived  there ;  and  from  information  received  from  them  and  others,  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  all  reasonable  exertions  are  being  made^  to  give  to  the 
people  there  all  the  mail  facilities  the  limited  means  legally  applicable  will 
afford. 

The  laws  regulating  the  post-office  duties  and  service  are  in  many  respeets 
ill  adapted  to  the  circumstances  and  condition  of  that  country.  Many  letters 
have  been  sent  there  for  persons  passing  the  overland  route ;  and,  if  the  same 
were  to  be  treated  as  dead  letters  at  the  end  of  the  second  quarter  after  their 
arrival,  they  would  be  sent  back  before  these  persons  would  arrive  there.  In- 
deedytbe  sending.as  dead  letters  to  the.  department  here  those  letters  mailed 
from  one  office  to  another  in  California,  would  be  worse  than  useless.  No  suf- 
ficient pecuniary  means  are  at  the  command  of  the  department  for  this  service* 

The  price  of  labour  or  personal  service,  and  the  rent  required  for  office  room, 
are  such  that  no  allowance  now  authorized  by  law  can  secure  a  post  office  in 
California.  Nor  can  the  mails  be  transported  within  the  country  for  any  com- 
pensation which  the  posta^  received  there  will  fVirnisb.  No  sufficient  returns 
have  been  received  by  which  to  determine  the  expense  of  whpt  has  already  been 
done,  but  it  fully  appears  that  provision  moat  be  made,  much  beyond  the  yield  of 
the  postage  there,  to  meet  the  cost  of  even  a  very  limited  supply  of  mail  accc^mmo- 
dation  in  that  eountry.  This  subject  requires  the  early  attention  of  Congress, 
and  at  the  same  time  provision  should  be  made  for  extending  mails  to  Oregon 
and  New  Mexico. 

OPiERATIOirS  WrrHlN  TBI  DBPARTMBlTr. 

As  our  country  expands  in  dimensions,  and  our  settlements  extend  in  area ;  aa 
our  population  increases  in  density,  and  business  in  activity,  the  service  of  the 
mail  must  have  a  corresponding  advancement;  and  it  follows  unavoidably  that 
the  business  and  labour  within  the  department  are  every  year  rapidly  augmenting, 
demanding  from  time  to  time  addition  of  force  for  their  performance.  In  1836, 
the  department  was  re-organized,  and  by  law  a  much  less  number  of  clerks  pro- 
vided for  than  had  theretofore  been  used.  In  putting  that  organization  in  opera- 
tion, it  was  immediately  found  impracticable  to  proceed  with  auch  reduced  force 
only,  and  temporary  clerks  to  the  number  of  eight  were  employed  in  1837.  These 
were  continued  by  temporary  appropriations  until  1843,  when  by  law  they  be- 
came permanent;  but  no  provision  has  been  made  for  any  additional  clerks  since 
1837.  Such,  in  the  mean  time,  has  been  the  progress  of  the  service,  and  such 
the  increase  of  business,  that  the  pressure  on  the  clerks  has  become  so  great,  and 
delays  so  unavoidable,  as  absolutely  to  require  now  additional  force,  or  the  public 
service  most  suffer.  The  pressure  is  on  all  the  bureaus  of  the  department.  In 
the  contract  office,  where  the  care  and  arrangement  of  the  mail  service  is  extendr 
ing  in  daily  demand,  and  where  the  extent  of  correspondence  is  permanently  the 
greatest.  In  the  appointment  office,  vbusiness  increases  with  the  increase  of  the 
number  of  offices,  in  the  financial  bureau,  under  the  third  assistant,  the  labour 
is  much  increased,  as  to  that  branch  falls  the  care  of  the  dead  letter  office,  and 
the  receipts  and  charge  of  the  quarterly  returns. 

In  tbe  last  year  there  were  received  2,100,000  dead  letters,  all  of  which  have 
been  opened  and  examined.  Of  these,  4,964,  containing  money  to  the  amount  of 
$32,067,  have  been  registered,  and  the  same  sent  out  for  delivery  to  the  owners, 
and  998  letters  containing  other  enclosures  of  value.  The  inspection  office,  whose 
duties  include  all  matters  relating  to  the  performance  or  fisdlure  of  mail  service, 
all  depredations  on  the  mail,  and  also  the  supply  of  mail  bags,  locks  and  keys, 
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is  «  braneh. inoreastng  im  direct  ratio  with  the  geoeml  sendee*  In  this  office 
alone,  daring  the  past  year^  there  were  received  134,436  eofnmnBicatioiir.  The 
Bvmher  of  soppoeed  depreiiatioDS  reported  was  1,226,  which  were  supposed  to 
include  $169,107.  Twenty-nine  depredators  were  arrested,  and  the  anioant  of 
money  reclaimed  or  otherwise  accoonted  for  was  $77,779. 

To  show  the  gpreat  increase  of  sertioe  aiui  the  consequent  demand  for  the  ii^ 
crease  offeree  in  the  department,  the  following  comparatite  statement  is  made: 

In  1637  the  number  of  post  offices  was  11,767,  now  17^164 — four  hundred  and 
sefenteen  haring  been  established  since  June  last^ 


9,im),000 

73,000 

4,190 

167,703 

49,544,069 


No.  of  dead  letters  in  1837^  .  900,000,  now 
No.  of  quarterly  returns  in  1637,  48,000,  now 
No.  of  mail  contractors  ''  .  1,683,  now 
Length  of  routes  ''      •    141,342  miles,  now 

Ann.  mail  transportation  ^       39,597,006  miles,  now 

The  number  of  communications  received  at  the  department  annually  cannot  be 
less  than  370,000. 

To  perform  thid  service  the  present  force  is  inadequate,  and  tt  has  been  found 
absolutely  necessary  to  employ  temporary  clerk  serrice,  compeuisatton  for  which 
should  be  made,  and  which  necessity,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  prevented  bjsome  per- 
manent provision  for  supply,  that  the  public  Service  may  not  sufifer. 

j    AUDITOR^ 

A  most  important  branch  of  the  post  offiee.  department  is,  by  ths  organisation 
of  1836,  comnritted  to  the  auditor*  not  only  that  of  auditing  all  claims  for  ser- 
Tioe,  bt»t  more  particularly  that  of  keeping  the  accounts  and  collecting  all  moneys 
derived  from  postages  or  otherwise. 

The  manner  in  which  this  has  been  performed,  as  appears  by  his  report  hereto 
annexed^  is  satisfactorr,  evidence  as  well  of  the  efficiency  of  the  system  as  of 
energy  and  success  in  its  execution. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  greiit  respect,  your  obedient  servant. 

J.  COLL  AM  ER, 
i   To  TBI  Prisidert  or  trb  Uritbo  States.  Postmaster  General* 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  STATE  OP  CALIFOTNIA. 

PROCLAMATION  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

The  delegates  of  the  people  asseipbled  in  convention  have  formed  a  consti* 
tntion,  which  is  now  presented  for  your  ratitication.  The  time  and  roaaner 
of  voting  dn  this  constitution,  and  of  holding  the  first  general  election,  are 
dearly  set  forth  in  the  schedule;  the  whole  subject  is  tkerefore  left  for  yonr 
unbiassed  and  deliberate  consideration. 

The  prefect  (or  person  exercising  the  functions  of  that  office,)  of  each  dis- 
trict, will  designate  the  places  for  opening  the.  polls,  and  give  due  notice  of 
the  election,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  and  sche- 
dule. 

The  people  are  now  called  upon  to  form  a  eovemment  for  themselves,  and 
to  designate  such  officers  as  they  desire  to  maka  and  execute  the  laws.  That 
their  choice  may  be  wisely  made,  and  that  the  government  so  organized  may 
secure  the  permanent  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  people  of  the  new  state, 
is  the  sincere  and  earnest  wish  of  the  present  execntive,  who,  if  the  constitu- 
tion be  ratified,  will,  with  pleasure,  surrender  his  powers  to  whomsoever  the 
people  may  designate  as  his  successor. 

Given  at  Monterey,  California,  this  12th  day  of  October^  A.  D.,  1849. 
(Signed)  B.  Rilet, 

Brevet  Brig.  Gen.  U.  S.  A.,  and  C^t.  of  California. 
(Official)  H.  W.  Hallbck, 

BreVet  Captain,  and  Seoietary  of  State. 
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CONSTmJTION. 

WE  J  the  People  of  California,  eratefvl  to  the  Almighty  God  for  our  freedom^  in 
order  to  secure  its  blessingSj  So  establish  tkis  Consittution, 

ART]<;LE  I. — DEOLA&ATIOM  OF  RiOHTf. 

SscTioK  1.  All  men  are  by  nature  free  and  independent,  and  have  certain 
inalienable  rights,  among  which  are  those  of  enjoying  and  defending  life  and 
liberty,  acquiring,  poeeessing  and  protecting  property,  and  pursuing  and  ob- 
taining safetj  and  nappiness. 

2.  All  pohtioal  power  is  inherent  in  the  people.  GoTernment  is  institnted 
for  the  protection,  security,  and  benefit  of  tne  people;  and  they  have  the  right 
to  alter  or  reform  the  same^  whenever  the  public  good  may  require  it. 

3.  The  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  secured  to  all,  and  remain  inyiolate 
for  ever;  but  a  jury  trfal  may  be  waived  by  the  parties,  in  all  civil  cases,  in 
the  manner  to  be  prescribed  oy  l^W^ 

4.  The  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  religious  profession  and  worship, 
without  discrimination  or  preference,  shall  for  oyer  be  allowed  in  this  state: 
aind  no  person  shall  be  rendered  incompetent  to  be  a  witness  on  account  of 
his  opinions  on  matters  of  religious  belief;  but  the  liberty  of  conscience,  hereby 
secured,  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  excuse  acts  of  licentiousness,  or  jus- 
tify practices  inconsistent  with  the  peace  or  safety  of  this  state. 

6.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  hJkeas  twfus  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless 
when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  publie  safety  may  require  its  sust 
pension. 

6.  Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed,- nor 
shall  cruel  or  unusual  punishment  be  inflicted,  nor  s^ll  witnesses  be  unrea- 
sonably detained. 

7.  All  persons  jhall  be  bailable,  by  sufficient  sureties;  unless  for  capital 
offences,  when  the  proof  is  evident  or  the  presumption  great. 

8.  Mo  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  orotherinfamoas  crjme, 
(except  in  oases  of  impeachment,  and  in  cases  of  militia,  when  in  actual  ser- 
vice, and  the  land  and  naval  forces  in  time  of  war,  or  which  this  state  may 
keep  with  the  consent  of  confess  in  time  of  peace,  and  in  cases  of  petit  lar- 
ceny under  the  regulation  of  the  legislature,)  unless  on  presentment  or  indict- 
ment of  a  grand  jury,  and  in  any  trial  in  any  court  whatever,  the  parly  accused 
shall  be  allowed  to  appear  and  defend  in  person  and  with  counsel,  as  in  civil 
actions.  "Ho  person  shall  be  subject  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  for  the  same 
offence;  nor  shall  he  be  compelled,  in  any  criminal  case,  to  be  a  witness 
against  himself,  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  pro- 
cess of  law;  nor  shall  private  property  be  taken  for  piiblic  use  without  just 
compensation. 

9.  Every  citizen  may  freely  speak,  write,  and  publish  his  sentiments  on  all 
subjects,  being  responsible  for  the  abuse  of  that  right:  and  no  law  shall  be 
passed  to  restrain  or  abridge  the  liberty  of  speech  or  or  the  press.  In  all  cri- 
minal prosecutions  or  indictments  for  libels,  the  truth  may  be  given  in  evi- 
dence to  the  jury;  and  if  it  shall  appear  to  the  jury  that  the  matter  charspd 
as  libellous  is  true,  and  was  published  with  good  motives  and  for  justifiable 
ends,  the  party  shall  be  acquitted;  and  the  jury  shall  have  the  right  to  deter- 
mine the  law  and  the  fact. 

10.  The  people  shall  have  the  right  freely  to  assemble  together,  to  consult 
for  the  common  good,  to  instruct  their  representatives,  and  to  petition  the  le- 
gislature for  redress  of  grievances. 

11.  All  laws  of  a  general  nature  shall  have  a  uniform  operation. 

12.  The  military  shall  be  subordinate  to  the  civil  power.  No  standing  army 
shall  be  kept  up  bv  this  state  in  time  of  peace;  and  in  time  of  war  no  appro- 
priation for  a  standing  army  shall  be  for  a  bnger  timeth^  two  years. 
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13.  No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  qoartered'  in  any  hoQse,  without 
the  consent  of  the  owner;  nor  in  time  of  war,  except  in  the  manner  to  be  pre- 
scribed bj  law. 

14.  Representation  shall  be  apportioned  according  to  popnlation. 

15.  No  person  shall  be  imprisoned  for  debt,  in  any  civil  action  on  meme  or 
final  process,  unless  in  cases  of  fraud :  and  no  person  shall  be  imprisoned  for 
a  militia  fine  in  time  of  peace. 

16.  No  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  facta  kiw,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of 
contracts  shall  ever  be  passed.  ^ 

17.  Foreigners  who  are,  or  who  mar  hereafter,  become  bona  fide  residents 
of  this  state,  shall  enjoy  the  same  rights  in  respect  to  the  possession,  enjoy- 
ment, and  inneritance  of  property,  as  native-born  citizens. 

19.  Neither  slavery,  nor  involuntary  servitude,  unless  for  the  punishment 
of  crimes,  shall  ever  be  tolerated  in  this  state. 

19.  The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers, 
and  effects,  against  unreasonable  seizures  and  searches,  shall  not  be  violated ; 
and  no  warrant  shidt  issue  but  on  probable  oause,  supported  by  oath  or  affir- 
mation, particularly  describing  the  plape  to  be  searched,  and  ihe  persons  and 
things  to  be  seized. 

20.  Treason  against  the  state  shall  consist  only  in  levying  war  against  it, 
adhering  to  its  enemies,  or  giving  them  aid  and  comfort.  No  person  shall  be 
convicted  of  treason,  unless  on  the  evidence  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt 
act,  or  confession  in  open  court. 

21.  This  enumeration  of  rights  shall  not  be  construed  to  impair  or  deny 
others  retained  by  the  p^ple. 

▲RTIClB  II. — ^KIOHT  OF  SUFFRAOS. 

Seo.  1.  Every  white  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  every  white 
male  citizen  ot  Mexico,  who  shall  have  elected  to  becomes  citizen  of  the 
United  States^  under  the  treaty  of  peace  exchanged  and  ratified  at  Queretaro, 
on  the  30th  day  of  May,  1848,  of  the  ag^  of  twenty-one  years,  who  shall  have 
been  a  resident  of  the  state  six  months  next  preceding  the  election,  and  the 
county  or  district  in  which  he  claims  his  vote  thirty  days,  shall  be  entitled  to 
vote  at  all  elections  which  are  now  or  hereafter  may  be  authorized  by  law: 
Provided,  that  nothing  herein  contained,  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the 
legislature,  by  a  two-thirds  concurrent  vote,  from  admitting  to  the  right  of 
suffrage,  Indians,  or  the  descendants  of  Indians^  in  such  special  cases  as  such 
a  proportion  of  the  legislative  body  may  deem  just  and  proper. 

2.  Electors  shall,  in  all  cases  except  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace, 
be  privileged  from  arrest  on  the  days  of  the  election,  during  their  attendance 
at  such  election,^eoioff  to  and  returning  therefrom. 

3.  No  elector  shall  be  obliged  to  perform  militia  duty  on  the  day  of  election, 
except  in  the  time  of  war  or  public  danger. 

4.  For  the  purpose  of  voting,  no  person  shall  be  deemed  to  have  gained  or 
lost  a  residence  by  reason  of  his  presence  or  absence  while  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States;  nor  while  encaged  in  the  navigation  of  the  waters 
of  this  state,  or  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  high  seas;  nor  while  a  student 
of  any  seminary  of  learning ;  nor  while  kept  at  any  almshouse,  or  other  asylum, 
at  public  expense^  nor  while  confined  in  any  public  prison. 

5.  No  idiot  or  msane  person,  or  person  convicted  of  any  infamous  crime, 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  an  elector. 

6.  All  elections  by  the  people  shall  be  by  ballot. 

ARTICLB  III. — ^DMTRIBUTION.OF  P0WCR6. 

The  powers  of  the^vernment  of  the  State  of  California  shall  be  divided 
into  three  separate  departments:  the  legislative,  the  executive,  and  judicial; 
and  no  person  charged  with  the  exercise  of' powers  properly  belonging  to  one 
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of  these  departments,  sbaH  exercise  any  fanctions  appertaining  to  either  of 
the  others,  except  in  the  cases  hereinafter  expresisly  directed  or  permitted. 

ARTICLK  IV. — ^LEOISLATIYS  BEPARTMENT. 

Sec.  1.  The  Iegi8lativ0  power  of  this  state  shall  be  vested  id  a  senate  and 
assembly,  which  shall  be  designated  the  leffislatare  of  the  state  of  California'; 
and  the  enacting  clause  of  every  law  shall  be  as  follows:  *'The  people  of  the 
State  of  California,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows." 

2.  The  sessions  of  the  legislature  shall  be  annual,  and  shall  coifimence  on 
the  first  Monday  of  January,  next  ensuing  the  election  of  its  members;  unless 
the  governor  of  the  state,  shall,  in  the  interim^  convene  the  legislature  by  pro- 
clamation. 

3.  The  members  of  the  assembly  shall  be  chosen  annually,  by  the  qualified 
electors  of  their  respective  districts,  on  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Mon- 
day in  November^  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  legislature,  and  their  term 
of  office  shall  be  one  year. 

4.  Senators  and  members,  of  assembly  shall)  be  duly  qualified  electors  in 
the  respective  counties  and  districts  M^hich  they  represent. 

5.  Senators  shall  be  chosen  for  the  term  of  t^o  years,  at  the  same  timaand 
places  as  members  of  assembly;  and  no  person  shall  be  a  member  of  the  se- 
nate or  assembly  who  has  not  been  a  citizen  and  inhabitant  of  the  Btate  one 
year,  and  of  the  county  or  district  for  which  he  shall  be  chosen,  six  months 
next  before  his  election. 

6.  The  nnmber  of  senators  shall  not  be  less  than  onp-third,  nor  more  than 
one-half,  of  that  of  the  members  of  assembly;^  and  at  the  first  session  of  the 
legislature  after  this  constitution  takes  effect,  the  senators  shall  be  divided 
by  lot,  as  equally  as  may  be,  into  two  classes;  the  seats  of  the. senators. of  the 
first  class  shall  be  vacated  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  year,  so  that  one-half 
shall  be  chosen  annually. 

7.  When  the  num(>er  of  senators  is  increased,  they  shall  be  apportioned  by 
lot,  so  as  to  keep  the  two  classes  as  nearly  equal  in  number  as  possible. 

8.  Each  house  shall  choose  its  own  officers  and  judge  of  the  qualifications, 
elections,  and  returns  of  its  own  members. 

9.  A  majority  of  each  house  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business;  but 
a  smaller  luimber  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  may  compel  the  attend- 
ance of  absent  members^  in  such  numner  and  under  such  penalties  as  each 
house  may  provide. 

10.  Each  house  shall  determine  the  rules  of  its  own  proceedings,  and  may, 
>vith  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  elected,  expel  a  mem- 
ber. 

1 1.  Each  house  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  own  proceedings,  and  publish  the 
same,  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  members  of  either  house,  on  any  ques- 
tion, shall,  at  the  desire  of  any  three  members  present,  be  entered  on  the 
journal. 

12.  Members  of  the  legislature  shall,  in  all  cases  except  treason,  felony, 
and  breach  ^f  the  peace,  be  privileged  from  arrest,  and  they  shall  not  be  sub-^ 
ject  to  any  civil  process  during  the  session  of  the  legislature,  nor  for  fifteen 
days  next  before  tne  commencement  and  after  the  termination  of  each  session. 

13.  When  vacancies  occur  in  either  house,  the  governor,  or  the  person  ex. 
ercising  the  functions  of  the  governor,  shall  issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  such 
vacancies. 

14.  The  doors  of  each  house  shall  be  open,  except  on  such  occasions  as,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  house,  may  require  secrecy. 

15.  Neither  house  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more 
than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place  than  that  in  which  they  may  be  sitting. 

16  Any  bill  may  originate  in  either  house  of  the  legislatvtre)  and  all  bills 
passed  by  one  house  may  be  amended  in  the  other. 
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17.  Every  bill  -which  may  hare  passed  the  legislature,  shall,  before  it  be- 
comes a  law,  be  presented  to  the  ^oremor.  If  he  approves  it,  he  shall  sigo  it; 
but  if  not,  he  shall  return  it,  with  his  objections,  to  the  house  in  which  it  ori* 
ginated,  which  shall  enter  the  same  upon'  the  journal  and  proceed  to  reconsi* 
der  it.  If,  after  such  reconsideration,  it  again  ipass  both  houses,  by  yeas  and 
nays,  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  ^he  members  of  each  house  present,  it 
sbali  become  a  law,  notwithstanding  the  governor's  objections.  If  any  bill 
shall  not  be  returned  within  ten  days  after  it  shall  have  been  presented  to 
him,  (Sunday  excepted,)  the  same  shall  be  a  law,  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had 
sigiied  it,  unlets  the  legislature  by  adjournment  prevent  such  return. 

18.  The  assembly  shall  have  the  sole  power  of  impeachment ;  and  all  im- 
peachments shall  l>e  tried  by  the  senate.  .When  sitting  for  that  purpose,  the 
senators  shall  be  upon  oath  or  affirmation;  and  no  person  shall  be  convicted 
without  the  concurrence  of  two^thirds  of  the  members  present. 

19.  The  Covemor)  Lieutenant-Governor,  Secretary  of  Stale,  Comptroller, 
Treasurer,  Attorney-General,  Surveyor-General,  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  Judges  of  District  Courts,  shall  be  liable  to  impeachment  for  any  misde- 
meanor in  office;  but  judgment  in  such  cases  shall  extend  only  to  removal 
from  office/ and  disqualification  to  hold  any  o(fice  of  honour^  trust  or  profit, 
under  the  state :  but  the  party  convicted,  or  acquitted,  shall  nevertheless  be 
liable  to  indictment,  trial  ana  punishment,  according  to  law.  All  other  civil 
officers  shall  be  tried,  for  misdemeanors  in  office^  in  such  manner  as  the  le- 
gislature may  provide. 

20.  No  senator,  or  member  of  assembly,  shall,  during  the  term  for  which 
he  shall  have  been  elected,  be  appointea  to  any  civil  office  of  profit,  under 
this  state,  which  shall  have  t>een  created,  or  the  emoluments  of  which  shall 
have  been  increased  during  such  term,  except  such  office  as  may  be  filled  by 
elections  by  the  people. 

21.  No  person  holding  any  lucrative  office  under  the  United  States,  or  any 
Other  power,  shall  be  eligible  to  any  civil  office  of  profit,  under  this  state: 
Provided,  that  officers  in  the  militia,  to  which  there  is  attached  no  annual 
salary,  or  local  officers  and  postmasters,  whose  compensation  does  not  exceed 
^Ye  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  shall  not  be  deemed  lucrative. 

82.  No  person  who  shall  be  convicted  of  the  embezzlement  or  defalcation 
of  the  public  funds  of  this  state,  shall  ever  be  eligible  to  any  office  of  honour, 
trust  or  profit,  under  this  state:  and  the  legislature  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
pass  a  law  providing  for  the  punishment  of  such  embezzlement,  or  defalcation, 
as  a  felony. 

23.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  but  in  consequence  of  ap- 
propriations made  by  law.  An  actual  statement  of- the  receipts  and  expencn- 
tures  of  the  public  moneys,  shall  be  attached  to,  and  published  with  the  laws 
at  every  regular  session  of  the  legislature. 

24*  The  members  ofthe  legislature  shall  receive  for  their  services,  a  com- 
pensation to  be  fixed  by  law,  and  paid  p^t  of  the  public  treasury;  but  no  in- 
crease of  the  compensation  shall  take  efiect  during  the  term  u>r  which  the 
members  of  either  house  shall  have  be^n  elected. 

25.  Every  law  enacted  by  the  legislature  shall  embrace  but  one  object,  and 
that  shall  l>e  expressed  in  the  title :  and  no  law  shall  be  revised,  or  amended, 
by  reference  to  its  title :  but  in  such  case,  the  act  revised,  or  section  amended, 
shall  be  re-enacted  and  published  at  length. 

26.  No  divorce  dhall  be  granted  by  the  legislature. 

27.  No  lottery  shall  be  authorized  by  this  state,  nor  shall  the  sale  of  lottery 
tickets  be  allowed. 

28.  The  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  state  shall  be  taken,  under 
the  direction  of  the  legislature,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
fifty-two,  and  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-five,  and  at  the  end  of 
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every  ten  yeaif  thereaflter;  and  these  enamerations,  together  ifvith  the  census 
that  may  be  taken»  tinder  the  direction  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fiftj,  and  every  subsequent  ten 
yea^s,  shall  serve  as  the  basis  of  representation  in  both  houses  of  the  legisla- 
ture. 

29.  The  number  of  seaators^  and  members  of  assemblv  shall,  at  the  first 
session  of  the  legislature,  holden  after  the  enumerations  herein  provided  for 
are  made,  be  fixed  by  the  legislature,  and  apportioned  among  the  several 
counties  and  districts  to  be  established  bv  law,  according  to  the  number  of 
'white  inhabitants.  Tne  number  of  members  of  assembly  «hall  not  be  less 
than  tw,enty-four,  nor  more  than  thirty-six,  until  the  number  of  inhabitants 
within  this  state  shall  amount  to  one  hundred  thousand;  and  after  that  period, 
at  such  ratio  that  the  whole  number  of  menibers  of  assembly  shall  never  be 
less  than  thirty,  nor  more  than  eighty. 

30.  When  a  congressional,  senatorial,  or  assembly  district  shall  be  composed 
of  two  or  more  counties,  it  shall  not  be- separated  by  any  county  belonging  to 
another  district  ;^  and  no  oounty  shall  ,be  divided,  in  forming  a  congressional, 
senatorial,  or  assembly  district. 

31.  Corporations  may  be  formed  under  general  laws,  but  shall  not  be  cre- 
ated by  special  act,  except  for  municipal  purposes.  All  general  laws  and 
special  acts  passed  pursuant  to  this  section  may  be  altered  ^om^ime  to  time, 
or  repealed. 

32.  Dues  from  corporations  shall  be  secured  by  snch  individual  liability  of 
the  corporators,  and  other  means,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

33.  The  term  corporations^  as  used  in  this  article,  shall  be  construed  to  in- 
clude all  associations  and>joint  stock  companies,  having  any  of  the  powers  or 
privileges  of  corporationa  not  possessed  by  individuals  or  partnerships.  And 
all  corporations  shall  have  (hO  right  to  sue,  and  shall  be  subject  to  be  sued, 
in  all  courts,  in  like  cases  as  natural  persons. 

'  34.  The  legislature  shall  have  no  power  to  pass  any  act  granting  any  char- 
ter for  banking  purposes;  but  associations  maybe  formed  under  general  laws, 
for  the  dcj^site  of  gold  and  silver;  but  no  such  association  shall  make,  issue, 
or  put  in  circulation,  any  bill,  check,  ticket,  promissory  note,  or  other  paper  or 
the  paper  of  any  bank  to  circulate  as  money. 

3$.  The  legislature  of  this  state  shall  prohibit,  by  law,  anv  person  orper- 
sons,  associations,  company,  or  corporation,  from  exercising  the  privileges  of 
bankiiiff,  or  creating  paper  to  circulate  as  money. 

36.  Each  stockholderof  a  corporation  or  joint  stock  association,  shall  be  in- 
dividually and  personally  liable  for  his  proportion  of  all  its  debts  and  liabili- 
ties. 

37.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  provide  for  the  organization  of 
cities  and  incorporated  villages,  and  to  restrict  their  power  of  taxation,  assess- 
ment, borrowing  money,  contracting  debts,  and  loaning  their  credit,  so  as  to 
prevent  abuses  in  assessments,  and  in  contracting  debts  by  such  municipal 
corporations. 

38.  In  all  elections  by  the  legislature,  the  members  thereof  shall  vote  mva 
voce,  and  the  votes  shall  be  entered. on  the  journal. 

i 

ARTICLE  V. — EXfiCUTlVX  DBPARTHENT. 

Sec.  1.  The  supreme  executive  power  of  this  state  shall  be  vested  in  a  chief 
magistrate,  who  shall  be  styled  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  CaHfomia. 

2.  The  gavernor  shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  electors,  at  the  time  and 
places  of  voting  for  members  of  assembly,  and  shall  hold  -his  office  two  years 
from  the  time  of  his  installation,  and  until  his  successor  shall  be  qualified. 

3.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  the  ofi3ce  of  governor,  (except  at  the  first 
election,)  who  has  sot  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  a  resident  of 
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this  6fate  two  years  next  preceding  the  election,  and  attained  the  age  of 
twenh^-five  year^  at  the  time  of  said  election. 

^  4.  The  returns  of  every  election  for  governor  shall  be  sealed  np  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  seat  of  government,  directed  to  the  speaker  of  the  assembly, 
who  shall,  daring  the  first  week  oi  the  session,  open  iemd  publish  them  in  pre* 
sence  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature.  The  person  having  the  highest  nam- 
ber  of  votes  shaH  be  governor:  but  in  case  any  two  or  more  have  an  equal 
and  the  highest  number  of  votes,  the  legislature  shall,  by  joint  vote  of  both 
houses,  choose  one  of  said  persons,  so  having  an  equal  and  the  highest  num- 
ber of  votes,  for  governor. 

5.  The  governor  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia,  the  army,  and 
navy  of  this  state* 

6.  He  shall  transact  all  OKscntive  bu«iness  with  the  officer^  of  government, 
civil  and  military,  and  may  require  information  in  writing  from  Ine  officers  oi 
the  executive  department,  upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  duties  of  their  re- 
spective offices. 

7.  He  shall  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed.  • 

8.  AVhen  any  office  shall,  from  any  cause,  become  vacant,  and  no  mode  is 
provided  by  the  constitution  and  laws  for  filling  such  vacancy,  the  ^vemor 
shall  have  power  to  fill  such  vacancy  by  granting  a  commission,  which  shall 
expire  at  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  the  legislature. or  at  the  next  election 
by  the  people.  • 

9.  He  may,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  convene  the  legislature  bv  procla- 
mation, and  shall  state  Co  both  houses,  when  assembled,  the  porpose  (ot  which 
they  shall  have  been  convened. 

10.  He  shall  communfcate,  by  message,  to  the  legislature  at  every  session, 
the  condition  of  the  state,  and  recommeua  such  matters  as  he  shall  deem  ex- 
pedient. •  » 

IK  In  case  of  a  disagreement  between  the  two  houses^  with  respect  to  the 
time  of  adjournment,  the  ^vernor  shall  have  power  to  adjoura  the  legislatare 
to  such  time  as  he  may  think  proper;  provided  it  be  not  beyond  the  time  fixed 
for  the  meeting  of  the  next  legislature. 

12.  No  person  shall,  while  holding  any  office  under  the  United  States,  or  this 
state,  exercise  the  office  of  governor,  except  as  hereinafter  expressly  provided. 

13.  The  governor  shall  have  the  power  to  grant  reprieves,  and  pardons  after 
conviction,  for  all  ofifences  except  treason,  and  cases  of  impeachment,  npon 
such  conditions,  and  with  such  restriotiona  and  limitations,  as  he  may  think 
proper,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  may  be  provided  by  law  relative  to  the 
manner  of  applying  for  pardons.  Upon  conviction  for  treason,  he  shall  have 
the  power  to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  sentence  until  the  case  shall  be 
reported  to  the  legislature  at  its  next  meeting,  when  the  legislature  shall 
either  pardon,  direct  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  or  grant  a  farther  repriere. 
He  shall  conmiunicate  to  the  legislature,  at  the  beginning  of  ever}*  session, 
every  case  of  reprieve,  or  pardon  granted,  stating  the  name  of  the  convict,  the 
crime  of  which  he  was  convicted,  the  sentence  and  its  date,  and  the  date  of 
the  pardon  or  reprieve. 

14.  There  shall  be  a  seal  of  this  state,  which  shall  be  kept  by  the  governor, 
and  used  by  him  officially,  and  shall  be  called  "  The  great  Sc^  of  the  State 
of  California." 

15.  All  grants  and  commissions  shall  be  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  people  of  the  state  of  California,  sealed  with  the  great  seal  of  the  slate, 
signed  by  the  governor,  and  countersigned  by  the  secretary  of  state. 

16.  A  Jieutenant'governor  shall  be  elected  at  the  same  time  and  place,  and 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  governor:  and  his  term  of  office,  and  his  qualifi- 
cations of  eligibility  shall  also  be  tne  same.  He  shall  be  president  of  the 
senate,  but  shall  only  have  the  casting  vote  therein.    If,  jdarmg  a  vacancy  of 
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the  office  of  gOTemor,  the  lietiteDant  goyernor  shajl  be  impe^hed,  displaoedy 
resign,  die,  or  become  incapable  of  performing  the  duties  of  his  office,  or  be 
absent  from  the  state,  the  president  of  the  senate  shitll  aot  as  governor,  until 
the  vacancy  be  filled,  or  the  disability  shall  cease.  ■ 

17.  In  cieise  of  the  impeachment  of  the  governor,  or  his  removal  from  office, 
death,  inability  to  discharge  the  powers  and  .duties  of  the  said  office,  resigna^ 
tion,  or  absence  from  the  state,  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  office  shall  de- 
volve upon  the  lieutenant  governor  for  the  residneof  the  term,  or  until  the 
disability  shall  cease*  But  when  the  governor  shall,  with  the  consent  of  the 
legislature,  be  out  of  the  state  in  time  of  war,  at  the  head  of  any  military  force 
thereof,  he  shall  continue  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  military  force  of  the 
state. 

18.  A  secretary  of  state,  a  comptroller,  a  treasurer,  an  attorney-general,  and 
snrveyor-generat,  shall  be  chosen  in  the  manner  provided  in  this  constitution ; 
and  the  term  of  office,  and  eligibility  of  each,  snail  be  the  same  as  are  pre* 
scribed  for  the  governor  and  lieutenant^ vemor. 

19.  The  secretary  of  state  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate.  He  shall  keep  &  fair  record  of  the  offi. 
cial  acts  of  the  l^slative  and  executive  departments  of  the  government;  and 
shall,  when  required,  lay  the  same,  add  all  matters  relative  thereto,  before 
either  branch  of  the  legislature^  and  shall  perform  9uch  other  duties  as  shall 
be  assigned  him  by  law. 

20.  The  comptroller,  treasurer,  attorney-general,  and  surreyor^neral  shall 
be  chosen  by  joint  vote  of  the  two  houses  of  the  legislature,  at  their  first  ses- 
sion under  the  constitution,  and  thereafter  shall  be  elected  at  the  same  time 
and  place,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  governoi'and  lieutenant-governor. 

21.  The  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of  state,  comptroller,  trea« 
surer,  attorney-general,  and  surveyor-general,  shall  each,  at  stated  times 
during  their  continuance  in  office,  receive  for  their  services  a  compensation 
which  shall  not  be  increased  or  diminished  during  the  term  for  which  they 
shall  have  been  elected;  but  neither  of  these  officers  shall  receive  for  his  own 
use  any  fees  for  the  performance  of  his  official  duties. 

ARTICLE  VI.— JUDICIAL  DBFARTMBNT. 

1.  The  judicial  power  of  this  State  shall  be  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court, 
District  Courts,  in  County  Courts,  and  in  Justices  of  the  Peace.  The  legis- 
lature may  also  establish  such  muuiciparand  other  inferior  courts  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary. 

2.  The  Supreme  Court  shall  consist  of  a  Chief  Justice  and  two  Associate 
Justices,  any  two  of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

3.  The  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  shall  be  elected  at  the  general  elec- 
tion, by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State,  and  shall  hold  their  office  for  the 
term  of  six  years  from  the  first  day  of  January  next  after  their  election ;  pro. 
vided  that  the  legislature  shall,  at  its  first  meeting^,  ielect  a  Chief  Justice  and 
two  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  by  joint  vote  of  both  houses, 
and  so  olassifj  them  that  one  shall  go  out  of  office  every  two  years.  After 
the  first  election  the  senior  justice  in  commission  shall  be  the  chief  justice. 

4.  The  supreme  court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction  in  all  the  cases 
when  the  matter  in  dispute  exceeds  two  hundred  dollars,  when  the  legality 
of  any  tax,  toll,  or  impost  or  municipal  fine  is  in  question:  and  in  all  crimi- 
nal cases  amounting  to  felony  or  questions  of  law  alOne.  And  the  said  court, 
and  each  of  the  justices  thereof,  as  well  as  all  district  ai\4  countv  judges^ 
shall  have  power  to  issue  writs  of  habeas  corpus  at  the  instance  of  any  per- 
son held  in  actual  custody.  They  shall  also  have  power  to  issue  all  other 
writs  and  process  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  their  appellate  jurisdictioui 
and  shall-  be  conservators  of  peace  throughout  the  state. 
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5.  The  state  shall  be  divided  by  the  first  legislature  into  a  convenient 
naraber  of  districts  subject  to  such  alteration  from  time  to  time  as  the  pnb- 

»pointed 
his 

, ^ , after 

"which,  said  judges  shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  electors  of  their  respect- 
ive districts,  at  the  general  election,  and  shall  hold  their  office  for  the  term 
of  six  years.  ^ 

6.  The  district  courts  shall  have  original  juiisdiction,  in  law  and  eqnitjr, 
in  all  civil  cases  where  the  amount  in  dispute  exceeds  two  hundred  dollars, 
exclusive  of  interest.  In  all  criminal  cases  not  otherwise  provided  for.  ana 
in  all  issues  of  fact  joined  in  the  probate  courts,  their  jurisdiction  shall  be 
unlimited. 

7.  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  the  election,  by  the  people,  of  a  clerk 
of  the  supreme  court,  and  county  clerks,  district  attorneys,  sheriiTs,  coroners^ 
and  other  necessary  officers ;  and  shall  fix  by  law  their  duties  and  compensa- 
tion, bounty  clerks  shall  be,  ex  offieio,  clerks  of  the  distnct  courts  m  and 
for  their  respective  counties. 

8.  There  shall  be  elected  in  each  of  the  organized  connties  6f  this  state, 
one  county  judge,  who  shall  hold  hitf  office  for  four  years.  He  shall  iiold 
the  county  court,  and  perform  the  duties  of  Surrogate,  or  probate  judge.  The 
county  judge,  with  two  justices  of  the  peace,  to  be  designated  according  to 
law,  shall  hold  courts  of  sessions,  with  such  criminal  iurisdictioii  as  the 
legislature  shall  prescribe^  and  he  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  shall 
be  required  by  law. 

9.  The  bounty  courts  shall  have  jurisdiction,  in  cases  arising  m  justices* 
courts,  and  in  special  casj^s,  as  the  legislature  may  prescribe,  but  shall  have 
no  original  civil  jurisdiction,  except  in  such  special  cases. 

10.  The  times  and  places  of  holding  the  terms  of  the  supreme  court,  and 
the  general  atid  special  terms  of  the  district  courts*  within  the  several  districts, 
shall  be  provided  for  by  law. 

11.  No  judicial  officer,  except  a  justice  of  the  peace,  shall  receive  to  his 
own  use,  any  fees  or  perquisites  of  office. 

12.  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  the  speedy  publication  of  all  statute 
laws,  and  of  such  judicial  decisions  as  it  may  deem  .expedient;  and  all 
laws  and  judicial  decisions  shall  be  free  for  publication  bv  any  person. 

13.  Tribunals  for  conciliation  may  be  established,  with  euch  powers  and 
duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law;  but  such  tribunals  shall  have  no  power 
to  render  judgment  to  be  obligatory  on  the  parties,  except  they  voluntarily 
submit  their  matters  in  difierence,  and  agree  to  abide  the  judgment,  ora»> 
sent  thereto  in  the  presence  of  such  tribunal,  in  such  cases  as  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  law, 

14.  The  legislature  shall  determine  the  nun;ibor  of  justices  of  the  peace,  to  be 
elected  in  each  county,  city,  and  town,  and  incorporated  village  of  the  state, 
and  &x  by  law  their  powers,  duties  and  responsibilities.  It  luiall  also  deter- 
mine in  what  cases  appeals  may  be  made  from  justices'  courts  to  the  county 
courts. 

15.  The  justices  of  the  supreme  court,  and  judges  of  the  district  court, 
shall  severally,  at  stated  times  during  their  continuance  in  office,  receive 
for  their  services  a  compensation,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury,  which  shall 
not  be  increased,  or  diminished  during  the  term  for  which  they  shall  have 
been  elected.  Tl^e  county  judges  shall  also  severally,  at  stated  tiroes,  re- 
ceive for  their  services  a  compensation  to  be  paid  out  of  the  <}ounty  treasury 
of  their  respective  counties,  which  shall  not  be  increased  or  diminished 
during  the  term  for  which  they  shall  have  been  elected. 

16.  The  justices  of  the  supreme  court  and  district  judges  shall  be  ineli- 
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gible  to  any  other  office,  daring  the  term  for  which  thej  shall  have  been 
elected. 

17.  Judges  .shall  not  charge  juries  with  respect  to  matters  of  fact,  but  may 
state  the  testimony  and  declare  the  law. 

18.  The  style  of  all  process  shall  be  "The  People  of  the  State  of  Califor- 
ni^;"  all  the  prosecutions  shall  be  conducted  in  the  name  and  by  the  authori- 
ty of  the  samd. 

ARTICLE  TII.— .MILITIA. 

Sec.  1.  The  Legislature  shall  provide  bylaw,  for  organizing  and  disciplin- 
ing the  militia,  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  deem  expedient,  not  incompa- 
tible with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

2.  OflScers  of  the  militia  shall  be  elected,  or  appointed,  in  such  manner  as 
the  legislature  shall  from  time  to  time  direct;  and  shall  be  commissioned  by 
the  governor. 

3,  The  governor  shall  have  power  to  call  forth  the  militia,  to  ezeoate  the 
laws  of  the  state,  to  suppress  insurrections,  ^nd  repel  invasions. 

ARTICLE  VIII.— STATE  DEBTS. 

The  legislature  shall  not  in  any  manner  create  any  debt  or  debts,  liability 
or  liabilities,  which  shall  singly,  or  in  the  aggregate,  with  any  prievious  debts 
or  liabilities,  exceed  the  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  Jollars,  except 
in  case  of  war,,  to  repel  invasion  or  suppress  insurrection,  unless'  the  same 
shall  t>e  authorized  by  some  law  for  some  single  object  or  work,  to  be  dis-, 
linctly  specified  therem,  which  Taw  shall  provide  ways  and  means,  excluf»ive 
of  loans,  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  such  debt  or  liability,  as  it  falls 
flue,  ana  also  pay  and  discharge  the  principal  of  such  debt  or  liability  with- 
in twenty  years  from  the  time  o/  the  contracting  thereof,  and  shall  be  irrepeal- 
able  until  the  principal  and  interest  thereon  shall  be  paid  and  discharged ;  but 
no  such  law  shall  take  effect  until,  at  a  general  election,  it  shall  have  been 
Bubn;iitted  to  the  people,  and  have  received  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast 
for  and  against  it  at  such  election;  and  all  money  raised  by  authority  of  such 
law,  shall  be  applied  only  to  the  specific  object,  therein  stated,  or  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debt  thereby  created;  and  such  law  shall  be  published  in  at 
least  one  newspaper  in  each  judicial  district,  if  one  be  puolished  therein, 
throughout  the  state,  for  three  months  next  preceding  the  election  at  which 
it  is  submitted  to  the  people.  ^ 

ARTICLE  IX.7rKDUCATlON. 

Sec  1.  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  the  election,  by  the  people,  of  a 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  three 
years,  and  whose  duties  shall  be  prescribed  by  law,  and  who  shall  receive 
such  compensation  as  the  legislature  may  direct. 

2.  The  legislature  shall  encourage,  by  all  suitable  means,  the  promotion 
of  intellectual,  scientific,  moral  and  agricultural  improvements.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  all  land  that  may  be  granted  by  the  United  States  to  this  Slate  for 
the  support  of  schools,  which  may  be  sold  or  disposed  of,  and  (he  five  hun- 
dred thousand  acres  of  land  granted  to  the  new  states,  under  an  act  of  con- 
gress distributing  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands. among  the  several  states 
of  the  Union,  approved  A.  D.  1841 ;  and  all  estates  of  deceased  persons  who 
may  have  died  without  leaving  a  v:%\\  or  heir,  and  also  such  percent,  as  may 
be  granted  by  Congress  on  the  sale  of  lands  in  this  state,  shall  be  and  re- 
main a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest  of  which,  together  with  all  the  rents  of 
the  unsold  lands,  and  such  other  means  as  the  legislature  may  provide,  shall 
be  inviolably  appropriated  to  the  support  of  common  schools  throughout  the 
state. 

3.  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  a  system  of  common  schools,  by  which 
a  school  shall  be  kept  up  and  supported  in  each  district  at  least  three  mouths 
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in  every  y^ar :  and  any  school  district  neglecting  to  keep  np  and  support 
such  a  school,  may  be  deprived  of  its  proportion  of  the  interest  of  the  pob- 
lie  fund  during  such  neglect. 

4.  The  legislature  shall  \ake  measures  for  the  protection,  improvement,  or 
other  disposition  of  such  lands  as  have  been,  or  may  hereafter  be  reserved 
or  granted  by  the  United  States,  or  any  person  or  persons  to  this  state  for  the 
use  of  a  university ;  and  the  fui^ds  accruing  from  the  rents  or  sale  of  such 
lands,  or  from  any  other  source  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  shall  be  and  remain 
a  permanent  fund,  the  interest  of  whicn  shall  be  applied  to  the  support  of 
said  university,  with  such  branches  as  the  public  convenience  may  demand, 
for  the  promotion  of  literature,  the  arts  and  sciences,  as  may  be  authorized 
by  the  terms  of  such  grant.  And  it  shall  b6  the  duty  of  the  legislature  as 
soon  as  naay  be.  to  provide  effectual  means  for  the  improvement  and  perma- 
nent security  or  the  funds  of  said  university. 

ARTIGI.E  X. — UODB  OF  AMSHDIHO  AKD  BVVISIllO   T0E  C0NSTITI7T1OK. 

Sectiov  1.  Any  amendment,  or  amendments  to  this  constitution,  mar  be 
proposed  in  the  senate  or  assembly ;  and  if  the  same  shall  be  agreed  to  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  elected  to  each  of  the  two  houses,  such  propoeed 
amendment,  or  amendments,  shall  be  entered  oq  their  journals,  with  the  yeaa 
and  nays  taken  thereon,  and  referred  to  the  legislature  then  next  to  be 
chosen,  and  shall  be  published  for  three  months  next  preceding  the  time  of 
making  such  choice.  And  if,  in  the  legislature  next  chosen  as  afofeeaid, 
such  proposed  amendment  or  amendments  shall  be  agreed  to  by  a  majority 
of  all  the  members  elected  to  each  house,  then  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
legislature  to  submit  such  pro{)osed  amendment  or  amendments  to  the  people, 
in  such  manner,  and  at  such  time  as  the  legislature  shall  prescribe;  ana  it 
the  people  shall  approve  and  ratify  such^amendment  or  amendments,  by  a 
majority  of  the  electors  qualified  to  vote  for  members  of  the  legislature 
•voting  thereon,  such  amendment  or  amendments  shall  become  part  of  the 
constitution. 

2.  And  if,  at  any  time,  two-thitds  of  the  senate  and  assembly  shall  think 
it  necessary  to  revise  anu  change  this  entire  constitution,  they  shall  recom- 
mend to  the  electors,  at  the  next  election  for  members  or  the  legislature,  to 
vote  for  or  against  the  convention,  if  it  shall  appear  that  a  majority  of  the 
electors  voting  at  such  election  have  voted  in  favour  of  calling  a  convention, 
the  legislature  shall,  at  its  next  session,  provide  by  law  for  calling  a  conven- 
tion, to  be  holden  within  six  months  after  the  passage  of  such  law ;  and  such 
convention  shall  conf^ist  of  ^  number  of  members  not  less  than  that  of  both 
branches  of  the  legislature. 

ARTICLE   XT.— -MISCBLLAnBOVS  PROVISIONS. 

Sec.  1.  The  first  session  of  the  legislature  shall  b.e  held  at  Pueblo  de  San 
Jose ;  which  place  shall  be  the  permanent  seat  of  government,  until  removed 
by  law :  Provided,  however,  that  two.thirds  of  all  the  members  elected  to 
each  house  of  the  legislature  shall  concur  in  the  passage  of  each  law. 

2.  Any  citizen  of  this  state  who  shall,  after  the  adoption  of  this  constitu- 
tion, fight  a  duel  with  deadly  weapons,  either  within  this  state  or  out  of  it; 
or  who  shall  act  as  second,  or  knowingly  aid  and  assist  in  any  manner  those 
thusofi^ending,  shall  not  he  allowed  to  hold  any  office  of  profit,  or  enjoy  the 
right  of  suffrage  under  this  constitution. 

3.  Members  of  the  legislature,  and  all  officers,  executive  and  jodictal,  ex- 
cept such  inferior  officers  as  may  be  by  law  exempted,  shall  before  they  en- 
ter on  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices,  take  and  subscribe  the  following 
oath  or  affirmation ; 

'^  I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm,  as  the  case  may  be)  that  I  will  support 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  constitution  o£  the  state  of 
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Galiforaia;  and  that  I  will  faithfully,  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office-^ac- 
cording  to  the  best  of  raj  ability.".  And  no  other  oath,  declaration,  or  test, 
shall  be  required  as  a  aoali^oatton  for  affy  office  or  public  trust. 

4..  The  legislature  snail  establish  a  system  of  county  and  town  govem- 
ments,  which  shall  be  as  nearly  uniform  as  practicable  throughout  the 
state. 

5.  The  legislature  shall  have  power  to  provide  for  the  election  of  a  board 
of  supervisors  in  each  county;  and  these  supervisors  shall,  jointly  and  indi- 
vidually, perform  such  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

6.  All  officers  whose,  election  or  appomtment  is  not  provided  for  by  this 
constitution,  and  all  officers  whose  offices  may  hereafter  be  created  by 
law,  shall  be  elected  by  the  people  or  appointed,  as  the  legislature  may 
direct. 

7.  When  the  duration  of  any  office  is  not  provided  for  by  this  constitution 
it  may  be  declared  by  law;  and  if  not  so  declared,  such  office,  shall  be  held 
dnrinp^  the  pleasure  of  the  authority  making  the  appointment;  nor  shall  the 
duration  of  any  office,  hot  fixed  by  this  constitution,,  ever  exceed  four 
years. 

8.  The  fiscaljear  shall  commence  on  the  first  day  of  July. 

9.  Each  cottntv,  town,  city,  and  incorporated  .vilIagG|^  shall  make  provision 
for  the  support  of  its  own  omcers,  sabject  to  such  restrictions  and  regulations 
as  the  legislature  may  prescribe. 

10.  The  credit  of  the  state  shall  not  in  any  manner  be  given  or  loaned  to, 
or  in  aid  of  any  individual,  association,  or  corporation;  nor  ^hall  the  sla^e, 
direotly  or  indirectly,  become  a  stockholder  in  any  association  or  corporation. 
.  m  Suits  may  be  brought  against  the  state  in  such  manner,  and  in  such 
courts^  as  shall  be  direct^  bylaw. 

.  12.  No  contract  of  marriage,  if  otherwise  duly  made,  shall  be  invalidated, 
for  want  of  conformity  to  the  requirements  of  any  religious  sect. 

13.  Taxation  shall  be  equal  and  uniform  throu^oul  the  state.  All  pro- 
perty in  this  state  shall  be  taxed  in  proportion  to  its  value,  to  be  ascertained 
«M  diseeted  by  law ;  but  assessors  and  collectors  of  town,  county,  and  state 
taxes,  shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  district,  county,  or 
(own,  in  which  the  j>roperty  taxed  for  state,  county,  or  town  purposes  is 
situated. 

14.  AH  property,  both  real  and  personal^  of  the  wife,  owned  or  claimed, 
by  h^r  beiore  her  marriage,  and  that  acquired  afterward  by  gift,  devise,  or 
descent,  shall  be  her  sepamte  prepert]^;  and  lawa  shall  be  passed  more 
clearly  defining  the  ris^hts  of  the  wife^  in  relation  as  well  to  her  separate 
property,  as  to  that  -held  in  common  with  her  husband.  Laws  shall  also  be 
passed  providing  for  the  registration  of  the  wife's  separate  property. 

15.  The  legislature  shall  protect  by  law,  from  forced  sale,  a  certain  portion 
of  the  homestead  and  other  property  of  all  heads  of  families. 

16.  No  perpetuities  shall  be  allowed,  except  for  eleemosynary  purposes. 

17.  Every  person  shall  be  disqualified  from  holding  any  pffice  of  profit 
in  this  state,  who  snail  have  been  convicted  of  having  given,  or  ofiered  a 
bribe,  to  procure  his  election  or  appointment. 

18.  Laws  shall  be  made,  to  exclude  from  office,  serving  on  juries,  and 
from  the  right  of  sufi'rage,  those  who  shall  hereafter  be  convicted  of  bribery, 
perjury,  forgery,  or  other  high  crimes.  The  privilege  of  free  sufiraffe  shall 
be  supported  by  laws  regulating  elections,  and  prohibiting,  under  adequate 
penalties,  all  undue  infitienoe  thereoil,  from  power,  bribery,  tumult,  or  other 
improper  practice. 

19.  Absence  from  this  state  on  business  of  this  state  or  of  the  United 
States,  shall  not  afiect  the  question  of  residence  of  any  person. 

20.  A  plurality  of  the  votes  given  at  any  election  shall  constitute  a  choice, 
where  not  otherwise  directed  in  this  constitution. 
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2l<,  All  laws,  decrees,  regulations,  and  proviaiona,  which  from  their  nature 
require  publication,,  shall  be  published  in  £nglish  and  Spanish. 

ARTICLE  XII. — BOUNDARY. 

The  boundary  of  the  state  of  California  shall  be  as  follows: 
Commencing  at  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  42d  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude with^he  120th  degree  of  longitude  west  from  Greenwich,  and  running 
south  on  the  line  of  said  120th  degree  of  west  longitude,  until  it  inter- 
sects the  39th  de|rree  of  north  latitude,  thence  running  in  a  straight  line  la 
a  south-easterly  direction  to  the  river  Colorado,  ait  a  point  where  it  intersects 
the  35th  degree  of  north  latitude,  thence  down  the  middle  of  the  channel  of 
said  ri?er,  to  the  boundary  line  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  as 
established  by  the  treaty  of  May  30th,  1848 ;  thence  running  west  and  alons 
said  boundary  line  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  extending  therem  three  English 
miles;  thence  running  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  and  following  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  42d  degree  of  north  latitude,  thence  on  the 
line  of  the  42d  degree  of  north  latitude  to  the  place  of  beginning.  Also  all 
the  islands,  harbours  and  bays,  along  and  adjacent  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

SCHEDULE. 

Sec.  1.  All  rights,  prosecutions,  claims  and  contracts,  as  well  of  indiridaals 
as  of  bodies  corporate,  and  all  laws  ip  force  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of 
this  constitution,  and  not  inconsistent  therewith,  until  altered  or  repealed 
by  the  legislature,  shall  continpe,  as  if  (he  same  had  not  been  adopted. 

2.  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  the  removal  of  all  causes  which  may 
be  pending  when  this  constitution  goes  into  efiect,  to  courts  created  by  the 
same.  " 

3.  In  order  that  no  inconvenience  may  result  to  tbb  public  service,  from 
the  taking  efiect  of  this  constitution,  no  officer  shall  be  superseded  thereby, 
nor  the  laws  relative  to  the  duties  of  the  several  ofiScers  be  changed  until 
the  entering  into  office  of  the  new  officers  to  be  appointed  under  this 
oonstUution. 

4.  The  provisions  of  this  constitution  concerning  the  term  of  residence 
necessary  to  enable  persons  to  hold  certain  offices  therein  mentioned^  shall 
not^be  held  to  apply  to  officers  chosen  by  the  people  at  the  first  election,  or 
by  the  legislature  at  its  first  session. 

6.  Every  citizen  of  Califomia,  declared  a  legal  voter  by  this  constitution, 
and  every  citizen  of  the  United  States,  a  resident  of  this  state  on  the  day 
of  election,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  the  first  general  election  under  this 
constitution,  and  on  the  question  of  the  adoption  thereof. 

6.  This  constitution  shall  be  submitted  to  the  people,  for  their  ratification 
or  rejection,  at  the  general  election  to  be  held  on  Tuesday,  the  thirteenth 
day  of  November  next.  The  executive  of  the  existing  government  of  Cali- 
fornia is  herebjr  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  to  the  people,  directing 
the  prefects  of  the  several  districts,  or  in  case  of  vacancy,  the  sub-prefect, 
or  senior  judge  of  first  instance,  to  cause  such  election  to  be  held,  on  the 
day  aforesaid,  in  their  respective  districts.  The  election  shall  be  oonduoted 
in  the  manner  which  was  prescribed  for  the  election  of  delegates  to  this  con- 
vention, except  that  the  prefect.  sOb-prefect,  or  senior  judge  of  first  instance 
ordering  such  election  it)  each  aistrict,  shall  have  power  to  designate  any  ad- 
ditional number  of  phices  for  opening  the  polls,  and  that  in  every  place  of 
holding  the  election,  a  regular  poll-list  shall  be  kept  by  the  judges  and  in- 
spectors of  election.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  these  judges  and  inspect- 
ors of  election,  on  the  day  aforesaid,  to  receive  the  votes  of  the  electors 
aualified  to  vote  at  such  election.  Esich  voter  shall  express  his  opinion,  br 
depositing  in  the  ballot-box  a  ticket,  whereon  shall  be  written  or  printed, 
''For  the  constitution,"  or  ''Against  the  constitution,''  or  some  such  words  as 
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will  distinctly  conyey  the  intention  of  tl^e  Toter.  Theie  indges  aod  inspect- 
ors  shall  also  receive  the  votes  for  the  several  officers  to  be  voted  for  at  the 
said  election  as  herein  provided.  At  the  close  of  the  election,  the  judges 
and  inspectors  shall  carefully  count  each  ballot,  and  forth^th  make  dupli- 
cate returns  thereof' to  the  prefect,  sub-prefect,  or  senior  judse  of  the  nrst 
instance,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  their  respective  district^;  and  said  prefect, 
sub-prefect,  or  senior  judge  of  first  instance,  shall  transmit  one  of  the  same, 
by  the  most  safe  and  rapid  c6nveyance,  to  the  secretary  of  state.  Upon 
the  receipt  of  said  tetunis,  or  on  the  tenth  day  of  December  next,  if  the  re- 
turns be  not  sooner  received,  it  shall  be  the  auty  of  a  board  of  oanvasserSi 
to  consist  of  the  secretary  of  state,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  su]^rior  coart| 
the  prefect,  judge  of  first  instance,  and  an  alcalde  of  the  district  of  Mon- 
terey, or  any  three  of  the  aforementioned  officers,  in  the  presence  of«aU  who 
shall  choose  to  attend,  to  compare  the  votes  given  at  said  election,  and  to  im- 
mediately publish  an  abstract  of  the  same  in  one  or  more  of  the  newspapers  of 
Californiai  And  the  executive  will  also  immediately  after  ascertaining  that 
the  constitution  has  been  ratified  by  the  people,  make  projclamation  of  the 
ikct;-  and  thenceforth  this  constitution  shall  be  ordained  and  established  as 
the  constitution  of  California* 

7.  If  this  constitution  shall  be  ratified  by  the  people  of  California,  the 
executive  of  the  existing  government  is  hereby  requested,  immediately  after 
the  same  shall  be  ascertained,  in  the  manner  herein  directed,  to  cause  a 
fair  copy  thereof  to  be  forwarded  to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  ia 
order  that  he  may  lay  it  before  the  congress  of  the  United  States. 

8.  At  the  2enei:al  election  aforesaid,  Tiz.:  the  thirteenth  day  of  November 
next,  there  wall  be  elected  a  governor,  lieutenant^^vemorj  members  of  the 
legislature,  and  also  two  members  of  congress. 

9.  If  this  constitution  shall  be  ratified  by  the  people  of  California,  the 
legislature  shall  assemible  at  the  seat  of  government,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of 
December  next,  and  in  order  to  complete  the  organization  of  that  body,  the 
senate  shall  elect  a  president  pro  tempore,  until  Uie  lieutenant-governor  shall 
be  installed  into  office. 

10.  On  the  organization  of  the  legislature,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  sec- 
retary of  state  to  lay  before  each  house  a  copjr  of  the  abstract  made  by  the 
board  of  canvassers,  and  if  called  for,  the  original  returns  of  election;  in 
order  that  each  house  may  judge  of  the  correctness  of  the  report  of  said 
biMird  of  canvassers. 

11.  The  legislature,  at  its  first  session,  shall  elect  such  officers  as  may  be 
ordered  by  this  constitution  to  be  elected  by  that  body,  and  within  four  days 
after  its  organization,  proceed  to  elect  two  senators  to  the  congress  of  the 
United  States.  But  no  law  passed  by  this,  legislature  shall  take  efiect  until 
signed  by  the  governor  after  his  installation  into  office. 

12.  The  senators  and  representatives  to  the  congress  of  the  United  States, 
elected  by  the  legislature  and  people  of  California,  as  herein  directed,  shall 
be  furnished  with  certified  copies  of  this  constitution,  when  ratified,  which 
they  ehall  lay  before  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  requesting  in  the 
name  of  the  people  of  California,  the  admission  of  the  state  of  California 
into  the  Aiiierican  Union. 

13.  All  officers  of  this  state,  other  than  members  of  the  legislature,  shall 
be  instillled  into  office  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  December  next,  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  practicable. 

14.  Until  the  legislature  shall  divide  the  state  into  counties,  and  senatorial 
and  assembly  districts,  as  directed  by  this  constitution,  the  following  shall 
be  the  apportionment  of  the  two  houses  of  the  legislature,  viz. :  the  districts 
of  San  Diego  and  Los  Angelos^  shall  joii\tly  elect  two  senators;  the  districts 
of  Santa  Barbara  and  Ssm  Luis  Obispo,  sliall  jointly  elect  one  senator;  the 
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dittriot  of  l^terey,  one  senator;  the  district  of  Saa  Jose,  one  senator;  the 
district  of  San  Francisco,  two  senators;  the  district  of  Sonoma,  one  senator; 
^e  district  of  Sacramento,  feor  senators;  and  the  district  of  San  Joaanin, 
fbnr  senators :  and  the  district  of  San  Die^o  shall  elect  one  member  oi  ae- 
sembly ;  the  district  of  Los  Angelos,  two  members  of  assembly;  the  district 
of  Santa  Barbara,  two  members  of  assembly;  the  district  of  Ssn  Luis  Obispo^ 
one  member  of  assembly;  the  district  of  Monterey,  two  members  of  aaaem* 
bly;  the  district  of  San  Jose,  three  members  of  assembly;  the  district  of 
^n  Francisco,  fire  members  of  assembly;  the  district  of  Sonoma,  two  mem- 
bers of  assemDly;  the  district  of  Sacramento,  nine  members  of  assemblj; 
and  the  district  of  San  Joaqnin,  nine  members  of  assembly. 

15.  Until  the  legislature  shall  otherwise  direct,  in  accofdanoe  with  the 
provisions  of  this  oonstitntion,  the  salary  of  the  goremor  shall  be  ten  then- 
eand,do]Iars  per  annum ;  and  the  salary  of  a  lieutenant  goreraor  shall  be  double 
the  pay  of  a  stale  senator ;  and  the  pay  of  mensbere  of  the  legislature  shall 
be  sixteen  dollars  per  diem,  while  in  attendance,  and  sixteen  dollars  for 
erery  twenty  miles  ^travel  by  the  usual  route  from  their  residences' to  the 
place  of  holding  the  session  of  the  legislature^  and  in  retominff  therefrom. 
And  the  legislature  shall  tji  the  salaries  ofall  officers,  other  than  those  elected 
by  the  people,  at  the  first  election. 

le.  The  limitation  of  the  powers  of  the  legislature  contained  in  article 
8th  of  this  constitution,  shall  not  extend  to  the  first  legislature  elected  under 
the  tame,  which  is  hereby  auth6rized  to  negotiate  for  sueh  amoont  as  may 
be  necessary  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  stiite  government. 

R.  SEMPLE. 
President  of  the  Conrention  and  Delegate  from  Benicia. 

Wm.  G.  MiROT,  Secretary. 


J.  Aram, 
J.  A.  Carrillo, 
P.  De  La  Guerra, 
K.  H.  Dimmick, 
£.  Gilbert,     - 
Julian  Hanks, 
J.  Hobsouj 
J.  M.  Jones, 
B.  S.  Lipphicott, 
B.  F.  Moore, 
Miguel  Pedrorena^ 
Hugo  Reid, 
W.  £.  Shi^nnon, 
A.  Stearns, 
Henry  A.  Teflt, 
J.  Walker, 


C.  T.  Bolts, 

J.  M.  CovarmbiaS) 

L.  Dent, 

A.  J.  Ellis, 

W.  M.Gwinn, 

L.  W.  Hastifigs, 

J.  M'H.  Hollingsworth, 

T.  O.  Larkin, 

M.  M.  M*CarTer, 

Myron  Norton, 

A.  M.  Pico, 

Jacinto  Rodriguez, 

W.  S.  Sherwood, 

W.  M.  Stenart, 

S.  L.  Vermule, 

O.  M.  Wozencraft. 


£.  Brown, 
E.  O.  Crosby, 
M.  Domingoez, 
S.  C.  Foster, 
H.  W.  Halleck, 
Henry  Hill, 
J.  D.  HoppCj 
Francis  J.  Lippitt, 
John  M^DoDgal, 
P.  Old, 
R.  M.  Price, 
Pedro  Sansevaio, 
J.  R.  Snyder, 
J«  A.  Sutter, 
M.  G.  Vallejo, 


THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  NEW  STATE  OF  DESERfeT.* 

Whereas,  A  I&vfee  number  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  before  and  since 
the  treaty <)f  peace  ^ith  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  emignited  to,  and  settled  in, 
that  portion  of  the  territory  or  the  United  States,  lying  west  of  the  Rooky 
Monntains,  and  in  the  Great  Interior  Basin  of  Upper  California;  and^ 

Whereas,  By  reason  of  said  treaty,  all  civil  organization  originatmg  from 
the  republic  of  Mexico  became  abrogated ;  and 

,  *  The  Sttle  of  Deaeret  ig  the  name  ^sexk  bv  the  Mormooir  of  tfie  Btlt  Lake  VaOer  to  die 
oountiy  ID  which  they  Hve.  The  title  is  of  MomiOQ  urigm,  signiQ^ing  the  **  Honey  Bee^"  as 
typical  of  induatiy  and  its  kindred. rirtona. 
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Whereas,  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  ^led  to  ^roride  a  form 
of  ciTil  goyernment  for  the  territory  so  acquired,  or  any  portion  thereof;  and 

Whereas,  Ciyil  government  and  laws  are  n^oessary  for  the  secarity,  peace, 
and  prosperity  of  society;  and 

Wnereas,  tt  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  all  republican  goremments,  that 
all  political  power  is  inherent  in  the  people ;  and  goTemments  instituted  for 
their  protection^  Security  and  benefit,  should  emanate  from  the  same^ 

Therefore,  Your  committee  beg  leaye  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  the 
following  Constitution,  until  the  Cdngress  of  the  United  States  shall  other- 
wise provide  for  the  goyernment' of  the  territory  hereinafter  named  and  de- 
scribed. ' 

We,  the  people,  grateful  to  the  Supreme  ^Being  for  the  blessinss  hitherto 
enjoyed,  and  feeling  Our  dependence  on  Him  for  a  continuation  of  those  bless- 
ings, do  ordain  and  establish  a  free  and  independent  government,  by  the 
name  of  the  state  of  Deseret;  including  all  the  territoiy  of  the  United  States 
within  the  following  boundaries,  to  wit!  commencing  at  the  3dd  degree  of 
north  latitude,  where  it  crosses  the  lOSxh  degree  of  iongitiide,  west  of  Grreen- 
wi^h;  theoce  ranning  south  and  west  to  the  northern  boundary  of  Mexioo; 
thence  west  to,  and  £>wn  the  ^ain  channel  of  the  Grila  River,-  on  the  north- 
em  line  of  Mexico,  and  on  the  northern  boundary  of  Lower  California  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean;  thence'  alone  the  coast  noith-]westerly  to  118  de^.  30  min.  of 
west  longitqde;  thence,  north 'to  where  said  line  intersects  the  dividing  tidgo 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains^  thence  north  albng  the  summit  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  mountains  to  the  dividing  range^  of  monntain»  that  peparate  the 
waters  flowing  into  the  Columbia  river,  from  the  waters  flowing  into  the 
Great  Basin;  thence  easterly,  along  the  dividing  range  of  mountains  that  se- 
parate said  waters  flowing  into  the.  Columbia  River  on  the  north,  from  the 
waters  flowine  into  the  Great  Basin  on  the  ionth,  to  the  summit  of  the  Wind 
River  chain  of  mountains;'  thence  south-east  and  south,  by  the  dividing  range 
of  mountains  that  separate  the  waters  flowizig  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from 
the  waters  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  California;  to  the  place  of  beginninff,  at 
set  forth  in  a  map  drawn  by  Charles  Prenss,  and  published  by  oraer  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  1848. 

ARTICLE  I. 

The  powers  of  government  of  the  state  of  Deeeret  shall  be  divided  into  three 
distinct  departments,  viz. : — Legislative,  Executive  and  Judiciary. 

▲RTICLK  II. — 0^  THE  LEGnLATIVE. 

Sec.  1.  The  legislative  authority  of  this  state  shall  be  vested  in  a  general 
assembly,  consisting  of  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives;  both  to  be 
elected  by  the  people. 

Sec.  2.  The  session  of  the  genei^l  assembly  shall  be  annual ;  and  the  first 
session  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  of  July  next ;  and,  thereafter,  on  the  first 
Monday  of  December,  unless  the  governor  of  the  state  shall  convene  the  as- 
sembly, in  the  interim,  by  proclamation. 

Sec.  3.  The  members  of  the  hbase  of  representatives  shall  be  chosen  bien- 
nially, by  the  qualified  electors  of  their  respective  districts,  on  the  first 
Monday  in  August;  whose  term  of  ofiice  shall  continue  two  years  from  the 
day  of  the  general  election. 

Sec.  4.  No  person  shall  be  a  member  of  the  house  of  representatives,  who 
has  not  attained  the  a^e  of  twenty-fiVe  years:  the  same  to  be  k  free  white 
male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  an  InhaDitant  of  this  State  one  year 
preceding  the  time  of  his  election,  and  a  resident  of  the  district  or  county 
thirty  days  next  preceding  his  election ;  and  have,  at  his  election,  an  actual 
resicience  in  the  district  he  may  be  chosen  to  represent. 

Sec.  5.  Senators  shall  be  choseoi  for  the  term  ot  four  years,  at  the  same  time 
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and  place  of  representatiTes;  they  shall  be  thirty  years  of  age,  and  possess 
the  qualifications  of  representatires,  as  to  residence  and  citizenship. 

Sec.  6.  The  number  of  senators  shall  not  be  le^s  than  one-third,  nor  more 
than  one-half  of  the  representatives;  and  at  the  first  session  of  the  general 
assembly,  after  this  constitntion  takes  effect,  the  senate  shall  be  divided  by 
lot,  as  equal  as  may  be,  into  two  classes;  the  seats  of  the  senators  of  the  first 
class  shall  be  vacated  at  the  expiration  of  two  years,  so  that  one-half  oT  the 
Senate  shall  be  elected  biennially. 

Sec.  7<  £ach  house  shall  choose  its  own  officers,  and  judge  of  the  qnalrfica- 
tion.  election,  and  return  of  its  own  members,  and  contested  elections  shall 
be  aetermined  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  hereafter  be  determined  by  law. 

Sec.  8.  A  majority  in  each  house  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business ; 
but  a  smaller  number  may  adjourn  frotm  day  to  day,  and  compel  the  attend* 
ance  of  absent  members,  in  such  manner  and  under  such .  penalty  as  each 
house  may  provide. 

Sec.  9.  Each  house  shall  have  all  powers  necessary  for  a  branch  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  a  free  and  independent  government. 

Sec.  10.  Each  member  of  the  assembly  shall  be  privileged  from  civil  ar- 
rest during  any  session,  and  going;  to  and  returning  from  the  same. 

Sec.  11.  Neither  house  shall,  without  the  consent  of, the  other,  adjourn  for 
more  than  three  days;  nor  to  any  other  place  than  that  in  which  they  may  be 
sitting. 

^  Sec.  12.  The  assembly  shall,  at  its  first  session,  provide  for  an  enumera* 
tion  of  the  white  inhabitants,  and  an  apportionment  for  the  senators  and  re- 
presentatives. 

Sec.  13.  Each  member  of  the  assembly  shall  take  an  oath  or  affirmation  to 
support  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  of  this  state;  and  members 
shall,  and  are  hereby  empowered  to  administer  said  oath  or  affirmation  to 
each  other. 

Sec.  14.  The  veto  power  of  the  governor  shall  be  allowed  by  the  assemblyi 
except  on  bills,  which,  when  re-considered,  shall  be  again  passed  by  a  ma- 

t'ority  of  two-thirds  of  (hose  present;  and  any  bill  vetoed  by  the  governor  shall 
>e  returned  within  ten  days,  (Sundays  excepted,)  with  his  objections;  other- 
wise it  shall  become  a  law,  unless  the  asseipbly,  by  adjournment,  prevents 
its  return. 

Sec.  15.  Everr  law  passed  by  the  assembly  shall  take  effect  from  and  after 
due  publication  oy  authority.  >  « 

Sec.  16.  The  voters  of  this  state  may  elect,  at  the  first  election,  not  exceed- 
ing seventeen  Senators,  and  thirty-five  Representatives. 


,    ARTICLB  III.— ^r  THE  SXBCVTIVE. 

Sec.  1.  The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  ffovemor,  who  shall  hold 
his  office  for  four  years.  A  lieutenant  governor  shall  be  elected  at  the  same 
time,  and  for  the  same  term,  who  shall  be  the  president  of  the  senate. 

Sec.  2.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  governor  or  lieutenant 
governor,  who  has  not  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  a  resident  of 
this  State,  two  years  next  preceding  his  election,  and  attained  the  age  of 
thirty-five  years  at  tlie  time  of  his  election. 

Sec.  3.  The  governor  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia,  navy,  and 
all  the  armies  of  this  state. 

Sec.  4.  He  shall  transact  all  executive  business  with  the  officers  of  govern- 
ment, civil  and  military;  and  may  require  information  in  writing  from  the  of- 
ficers of  the  executive  department,  upsn  any  subject  relating  to  the  duties  of 
their  respective  offices. 

Sec.  5.  He  shall  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed. 

Sec.  6.  When  any  office  shall,  from  any  cause,  become  vacant,  and  no  mode 
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18  presorjbed  by  the  const Itution  and  laws  for  filling  such  vacanoj,  the  gover- 
nor shall  have  power  to  fill  such  vacancy,  by  granting  a  commission,  which 
shall  expire  when  such  vacancy  shall  be  filled  bv  due  course  of  law. 

Sec.  7.  He  shall  also  have  power  to  convene  the  general  a8sei;nbly  by  pro- 
clamation, when,  in  his  opiriion,  the  interests  of  the  state  require  it. 

Sec.  8.  He  shall  communicate  by  message  to  the  general  assembly,  at 
every  session^  the  condition  of  the  state,  anq  recommend  «uch  matters  aahe 
shall  deem  expedient. 

Sec.  9.  In  case  of  disagreement  in  the  general  assembly,  with  regard  to 
the  time  of  adjournment,  the  governor  shall  have  power  to  dissolve  the  ses- 
sion by  procIamati6n. 

Sec.  10.  No  person  shall,  while  holding  any  l^ucrative  office  under  the 
United  States,  or  this  State,  execute  the  office  of  governor,  except  as  shall  be 
prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  11.  Thd' governor  shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons, 
and  commute  punishments  after  convictions,  except  in  cases  of  impeachments. 

Sec.  12.  The  governor  shall  receive  for  his  services  such  compensation  as 
shall  hereafter  be  provided  by  law» 

Sec.  13.  There  shall  be  a  seal  of  this  state,  which  shall  be  kept  by  the 
governor,  and  used  by  him  officially;  and  shall  be  called  the  great  seal  of 
the  State'  of  Deseret. 

Sec.  14.  All  grants  and  commissions  shall  be  in  the  name  and  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Deseret ;  sealed  with  the  great  seal  of 
this  State,  signed  by  the  governor,,  and  countersigned  by-  the  secretary  of 
state. . 

Sec.  15.  A  secretary  of  state,  auditor  of  public  accounts,  and  treasurer, 
shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  electors,  who  shall  continue  In  o&ce  for  the 
term  of  four  years.  The  secretary  of  state  shall  keep  a  fair  register  of  all  the 
official  acts  of  the  governor,  and  shall,  when  required,  lav  the  same,  together 
with  all  papers,  minutes  and  vouchers,  relative  thereto,  before  either  branch 
of  the  general  assembly,  and  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  shall  be  as- 
signed him  by  law. 

Sec.  16.  In  case  of  the  impeachment  of  the  governor,  his  removal  from  office, 
death,  resignation,  or  absence  from  the  state,  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
office  shall  devolve  upon  the  lieutenant  governor,  until  such  disability  shall 
cease,  or  the  vacancy  be  filled.  a 

)        '    ARTICLE  IV. — OF  THE  JVDICURT.  ^ 

«  , 

Sec.  1.  The  judicial  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  supreme  court,  and  such 
inferior  courts  as  the  general  assembly  shall  from  time  to  time  establish. 

Sec.  2.  The  supreme  court  shall  consist  of  a  chief  justice,  and  two  asso- 
ciates, either  two  of  whom  shall  be  a  quorum  to  hold  courts. 

Sec.  3.  The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  shall  be  elected  by  joint  vote  of 
both  houses  of  the  general  assembly,  and  shall  hold  their  courts  at  such  time 
and  place  as  the  general  assembly  shall  direct;  and  hold  their  office  for  the 
term  of  four  years,  and  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  qualified.  The 
judges  &(  the  supreme  court  shall  be  conservators  of  the  peace  throughout  the 
state,  and  shall  exercise  such  other  jurisdictions  and  appellate  powers  as  shall 
be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  4.  The  style  of  all  process  shall  be  the  state  of  Deseret;  and  all  pro- 
secutions  shall  be  in  the  name  and  ^y  the  authority  of  the  state. 


ARTICLE  v.— K)r  ELECTIONS. 


Seel.  The  covemor.  lieutenant  governor,  auditor  of  accounts,  treasurer, 
and  secretary  of  state,  shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  electors,  as  provided 
for  members  of  thegeneral  assembly,  and  at  the  time  and  place  appomted  for 
holding  the  same. 
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Sec.  S.  The  returns  of  every  election  for  goyemor,  lieutenant  governor^  au- 
ditor, treasurer  and  secretary  of  state^  shall  be  sealed  up,  and  transmitted 
forthwith  to  the  seat  t>f  go?emtnent,  directed  to  the  speaker  of  the  house  of 
representatives,  who  shall,  during  the  first  week  of  the  session,  open  and 
puolish  them  in  the  presence  of  both  houses  of  the  general  assembly ;  and  the 
persons  receiving  a  majority  of  all  the  legal  votes  cast  for  their  respective  of- 
fices, shall  be  declared  duly  elected. 

Sec.  3.  The  eovemor,  lieutenant  governor,  auditor^  treasurer  and  secretary 
of  state,  shalL  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices,  take 
an  oath  or  amrmation,  to  support  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
this  state ;  which  oath,  or  affirmation,  shall  be  administered  by  the  speaker 
of  the  house  of  representatives. 

Sec.  4.  The  first  election  for  members  of  the  general  assembly,  and  other 
officers  under  this  constitution,  shall  be  held  on,  the  first  Monday  of  May  next, 
at  the  usual  places  of  holding  public  meetings,  in  the  different  districts  ana 
settlements;  at  which  time  and  place  the  qualified  voters  shall  vote  for  or 

Xinst  the  adoption  of  this  constitution ;  ^nd  if  a  majority  of  all  the  legal  votes 
11  be  in  favour  of  its  adoption,  the  same  shall  take  effect  from  and  after 
said  election.  , 

Sec  5.  At  the  time  and  place  of  holding  the  eleistions,  the  Qualified  electors 
shall  organize  the  polls  by  appointing  two  judges,  who  shall  oe  authorized  to 
Qualify  each  other,  and  appoint  two  suitable  persons  as  clerks;  and  said  judges 
snail,  at  the  close  of  said  election,  seal  up  the  number  of  votes  so  cast,  and 
forthwith  transmit  them  to  the  president  of  this  oonvention. 

Sec.  6.  The  returns  of  the  first  election  herein  provided  for,  shall  be  made 
to  the  chairman  of  this  convention,  who,  together  with  the  two  secretaries^ 
shall  proceed  immediately  to  open  said  returns.  and>  count  the  votes;  upon 
ascertaining  the  persons  receiving  a  majority  ot  votes,  they  shall  forthwitli 
notify  them  pf  their  election. 

Sec.  7.  The  general  assembly  riiall,  at  its  first  session,  provide  by  law  a 
general  system  of  election  for  officers,  under  this  constitution,  and  suen  other 
officers  as  may  be  hereafter  created  by  law. 

Sec.  8.  The  manner  of  votinff  shall  be  by  ballot. 

Sec.  9.  The  general  assemuy  shall  meet  at  Great  Salt  Lake  city,  which 
place  shall  be  the  seat  of  government  until  otherwise  provided  by  law. 

Sec  10.  All  white  male  residents  of  this  state,  over  the  age  of  twenty^ne 
years,  shall  have  the  privilege  of  voting  at  the  first  election,  and  at  the  adop- 
tion of  this  constitution:  provided,  (hat  no  person  in  the  nallitary,  naval,  or 
marine  service  of  the  united  States,  shall  be  considered  a  resident  of  this 
state,  by  being  stationed  in  any  garrison,  barrack,  military  or  naval  place,  or 
station  within  this  state,  unless  otherwise  provided  for  by  law. 


ARTICLE  VI.— or  MILITIA. 

Sec.  1.  The  militia  of  this  state  shall  be  composed  of  all  able-bodied  white 
male  citizens,  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five  years,  except  such 
as  are  or  may  hereafter  be  exempt,  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  of  this 
state^  and  shall  be  armed,  equipped  and  trained,  as  the  general  assembly  may 
provide  by  law. 

Sec.  2.  All  commissioned  officers  of  the  militia  (staff  offioers  excepted) 
shall  be  elected  by  the  persons  liable  to  perform  military  duty  in  their  re- 
spective divisions;  and  all  commissioned  officers  shall  b^  commissioned  by 
tne  governor.  n 

AariOLfe  VII. — ^AHEHDICINTS  OT  TBB  CONSTlTimOR. 

Sec.  1.  If  at  any  time  the  general  assembly  shall  deem  it  necessary,  and 
for  the  best  interest  of  the  state,  that  this  constitution  should  be  revised,  al- 
tered or  amended,  the  assembly  shall  cause  such  revisions,  alterations  or 
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amendments,  to  be  published  inihe  same  manner  as  shall  be  prorided  for  the 
pablication  of  the^ statutes;  and  appoint  a  day,  npt  less  than  thirty  days  there- 
after, for  the  electors  of  the  commonwealth  to  assemble  in  their  leveral  pre- 
cincts, and  vote  for,  or  against,  said  revisions,  alterations  or  amendments;  and  if 
a  majority  of  said  electors  shall  vote  in  favour  of  said  revisions,  alterations  or 
amendments,  the  same  shall  thereafter  become  parts  and  parcds  of  this  con- 
stitution; otherwise,  this  constitution  shall  remain  unaltered. 

ARTICLE  Vlil. — DECtARATIOir  Or  RIGHTS* 

Sec.  1.  In  republican  governments,  all  men  should  be  born  equally  free  and 
independent,  and  possess  certain  natural,  essential,  and  inalienable  rights, 
among  which  are  tnoM  of  enjoying  and  defending  their  life  and  liberty;  ac- 
quiring, possessing  and  protecting  property;  and  of  seeking  and  obtaining  their 
sa/ety  and  happiness. 

Sec.  2.  All  political  power  is  inherent  in  the  people,  and  all  fVee  govern- 
ments are  founded  in  their  authority,  and  instituted  for  their  benefit;  there- 
fore they  have  an  inalienable  and  inaefeasible  right  to  institute  government; 
and  to  alter,  reform,  and  totally  change  the  same,  when  their  safety,  happi- 
ness, and  the  public  good  shall  require  it. 

Sec.  3.  All  men  Imve  a  natural  and  inalienable  right  to  worship  God  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences:  and  the  general  assembly 
shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
f^ee  exercise  thereof,  or  disturb  any  person  in  his  religious  worship  or  senti- 
ments; provided,  he  does  not  disturb  the  public  peace,  nor  obstruct  others  in 
their  reli^ous  worship;  and  all  persons  demeaning  themselves  peaceably,  as 
good  members  of  the  state,  shall  b&  equally  under  the  protection  of  the  laws; 
and  no  subordination  or  preference  of  any  one  sect  or  denomination  to  another, 
shall  ever  be  established  by  law;  nor  shall  any  religious  test  be  ever  required 
for  any  office  of  trust  under  this  state. 

Sec.  4.  Anj  citizen  of  this  state,  who  may  hereafter  be  engaged,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  in  a  duel,  either  as  principal  or  accessory  before  the  fact, 
shall  be  disqualified  from  holding  any  office  under  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  this  state. 

,  Sec.  5.  Every  person  may  speak,  write,  and  publish  his  sentiments,  on  all 
subjects,  being  responsible  for  the  abuse  of  that  right ;  and  no  law  sh^U  be 
passed  to  abridge  the  liberty  of  speech  or  of  the  press. 

Sec.  6.  The  people  shall  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers  and  pos- 
sessions,  from  unreasonable  searches  aqd  seizures. 

Sec.  7.  The  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  remain, inviolate;  and  all  criminals 
shall  be  heard  by  self,  or  counsel,  at  their  own  election. 

Sec.  8.  All  penalties  and  punishments  shall  be  in  proportion  to  the  ofiTence; 
and  all  ofiferMses,  before  conviction,  shall  be  bailable;  except  capital  offences, 
Inhere  the  proof  is  evident,  or  the  presumption  ^TeaU 

Sec.  9.'  The  writ  of  hab^  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  in  case  of 
rebellion,  or  invasion,  or  the  public  safety  shall  require  it. 

Sec.  10.  Treason  against  this  state  shall  consist  only  in  levying  war  against 
it,  or  adhering  to  its  enemies,  or  giving  them  aid  and  comfort. 

Sec.  11.  The  general  assembly  ^hall  pass  no  bill  of  attainder,  or  ex  post 
facto  laws,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  to  hinder  the  execu- 
tion of  justice. 

Sec.  12.  Thp  laws  shall  not  be  suspended,  but  by^the  legislative  or  execu- 
tive authority.  '  , 

Sec.  13.  The  right  of  petition,  by  the  people^  shall  be  preserved  inviolate. 

See.  14.  The  ri^ht  of  citizens  to  keep  and  bear  arms  for  common  defence , 
shall  not  be  questioned. 

Sec.  15.  Private  property  shall  not  be  taken  for  public  use,  without  just 
compensation. 
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Sec.  16.  No  standing  armj^  shall  be  kept  up  in  time  of  peace,  and  the  mili- 
tary shall,  ^t  all  times,  and  m  all  places,  oe  in  strict  subordination  to  the  civil 
power. 

Sec.  17«  The  enumeration  of  certain  rights,  shall  not  be  construed  to  impair, 
nor  deny  others,  retained  by  the  people. 


Gaeat  Salt  Lake  Citt.  Great  Basin,  ) 
North  America,  March  8,  1849.  j 


Memorial. 

To  the  Honourable  Senate  and  House  of  ReprtsentativeSfifi  Congress  assembled: 

Year  memorialists,  members  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  state  of  Dese- 
ret,  would  respectfully  lay  before  your  honourable  body  the  wishes  and  in« 
terests  of  our  constituents,  together  with  the  reasons  and  design  of  our  early 
organization  as  a  civil  government,  to  which  the  consideration  of  your  honour- 
able  body  is  most  earnestly  solicited. 

Whereas,  The  history  of  aH  ages  proves  that  civil  governments,^  combining 
in  their  administration  the  prQteclion  of  person,  property,  character,  and  re- 
ligion— encouraging  the  science  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  literatare, 
are  productive  of  the  highest,  happiest,  and  purest  state  of  sociiety ;  and, 

Wheieas,  All  pollticiO  power  is  inherent  m  the  people,  and  governments, 
to  be  permanent  and  satisfactory,  should  emanate  from  the  same;  and. 

Whereas,  The  inhabitants  of  all  newly  settled  countries  and  territories, 
who  have  become  ac(]uainted  with  their  climate,  cultivated  their  «oil,  tested 
their  mineral  productions,  and  investigated  their  commercial  advantages,  are 
the  best  judges  of  the  kinds  of  government  and  laws  necessary  for  their  growth 
and  prosperity ;  and, 

Wnereas,  Congress  have  failed  to  provide,  by  lawj  a  form  of  civil  govern- 
ment for  this  or  any  other  portion  of  territory  ceded  to  the  United  States  by 
the  republic  of  Mexico,  in  the  late  treaty  of  peaces  and 

Whereas,  Since  the  expiration  of  the  Mexican  civil  authority,  however  weak 
and  imbecile,  anarchy  to  an  alarming  extent  has  prevailed — the  revolver  and 
bowie  knife  have  been  the  highest  law  of  the  land — the  strong  have  prevailed 
against  the  weak — while  person,  property,  character  and  religion,  have  been 
unaided,  and  virtue  unprotected; and. 

Whereas,  From  the  discovery  of  the  valuable  ^Id  mines  west  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  mountains,  many  thousands  of  able  bodied  men  are  emigrating  4o 
that  section,  armed  with  all  the  implements  and  munitions  oikwar;  and, 

Whereas,  Strong  fears  have  been,  and  still  are  entertained,  frem  the  fail- 
ure cf  Congress  to  provide  legal  civil  authorities,  that  political  aspirants  may 
subject  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  the  sacrifice  of  much  blood 
and  treasure  in  extending  jurisdictiop  over  that  valuable  country;  and. 

Whereas,  The  inhabitants  of  the  st&te  of  Deseret,  in  view  of  their  own  se- 
curity, and  for  the  preservation  of  the  constitutional  right  of  the  United  States 
to  hold  jurisdiction  there,  have  organized  a  provisional  state  government, 
under  which  the  civil  policy  of  the  nation  is  duly  maintained;  and. 

Whereas,  There  are  so  many  natural  barriers  to  prevent  communication 
with  any  other  "state  or  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States,  during  a  great 
portion  of  the  year,  such  as  snow-capped  mountains,  sandy  deserts,  sedge 
plains,  salceratus  lakes  aiid  swamps,  over  which  it  is  very  diffictilt  to  effect  a 
passage;  and, 

Whereas,  It  is  Important  in  meting  put  the  boundaries  of  the  states  and 
territories,  so  to  establish  them^  that  the  heads  of  departments  may  be  able 
to  communicate  with  all  branches  of  their  government  with  the  least  possible 
delay ;  and. 

Whereas,  There  are  comparatively  no  navigable  rivers,*  lakes,  or  other  na- 
tural channels  of  commerce;  and  whereas,  no  valuable  mines  of  gold,  silver, 
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iroD;  copper,  or  lead,  iuiTe  as  yet  been  dtscovered  within  the  boundaries  of 
this  state,  commerce  must  necessarily  be  limited-  to  few  branches  of  trade  and 
manufactures;  and  whereas,  the  laws  of  all  states  and  territories  should  be 
adapted  to  their  ffeoffraphical  location^  protecting  and  regulating  those  branches 
of  trade  only  which  the  country  is  capable  of  sustaining^  thereby  relieving 
the  government  from  the  expense  of  those  complicated  and  voluminoCis  sta- 
tutes which  a  more  commercial  state  requires;  and  whereas,  there  is  now  a 
sufficient  number  of  individuals  residing  within  the  state  of  Deseret  to  sup- 
port a  state  government,  thereby  relieving  the  general  government  from  the 
expense  of  a  territorial  govemment|^ in  that  section;  and  in  evidence  of  which, 
the  inhabitants  have  already  erected  a  legislative  hall,  equal  to  most,  ana 
surpassed  by  few  in  the  older  states — 

Your  men^orialists,  therefore,  ask  your  honourable  body  to  favourably  con- 
sider their  interests;  and,  if  Consistent  with  the  constitution  and  usages  .of 
the  federal  government,  that  the  constitution  accompanying  this  memorial  be 
ratified,  and  that  the  state  of  Deseret  be  admitted  into  the  Union  on  an  equal 
footing  with  other  states,  or  such  other  form  of  civil  government  as  your  wis- 
dom and  magnanimity  may  award  to  the  people  of  Deseret*  And,  upon  the 
adoption  of  any  form  of  government  here,  that  their  delegate  be  received,  and 
their  interests  properly  and  faithfully  represented  in  theC^ngress  of  the  United 
States.    And  your  memorialists,  as  in  diitv  bound,  will  ever  pray. 

On  motion,  it  was  voted  that  the  report  be  accepted,  and  the  committee  dis- 
charged from  further  duties. 

Parley  P.  Pratt  offered  the  following  resolutions : — 

Resolved,  1st.  The  senate  concurring  therein,  that  two  thousand  copies  of 
this  n^emorial,  together  with  the  constitution,  and  an  abstract  of  all  records, 
journals,  and  other  documents  pertaining  to  the  organization  of  this  state,  be 
printed. 

Resolved,  3d.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  senate,  and  the 
house  of  representatives^  each  be  furnished  with  a  copy  thereof. 

The  resolutions  were  seconded  and  passed.. 

House  adjourned  until  Monday,  at  10  A.M. 

PaoyisiONAL  Statc  OF  Dcseret;  ss. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  constitution,  memorial,  synopsis  of 
journal,  &c.,  are  a  true  copy  of  public  documents  on  file  in  my  office. 

Given  under  my  hand, ^t  ray  office,  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  this  18th 
day  of  July,  A.  D»  1849. 

WILLARD  RICHARDS. 

Secretary  of  State.  ^ 


THE  WRONGS  OF  HUl^GARY  STATED  BY  THE  LONDON 

HUNGARIAN  COMMITTEE. 

The  following'  document  has  been  issped  by  the  London  Hungarian  Com- 
mittee: ' 

I.  Hungary  is  an  ancient  constitutional  monarchy,  which  used  to  elect  its 
kings.  Every  new  king  was  solemnly  crowned  with  the  crowri  of  St,  Stephen, 
after  taking  the  coronation  oath. on  Hungarian  soil,  in  which  he  sworO  to  up 
hold  the  constitution.  In  the  year  1687,  the  royalty  was  made  hereditary  in 
the  faniily  of  Hapsburg;  but,  so  far  was  Hungary  frombecomin^  a  province  of 
Austria,  to  this  Tear  not  a  single  Austrian  has  been  allowed  to  hold  office  in 
the  Hungarian  kingdom.  An  Austrian  is  a  foreigner  in  Hungarian  law  and 
practice. 

II.  The  kings  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  have,  notwithstanding,  made  various 
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attempts  to  overthrow  the  liberties  of  Hongaiy.  After  repeated  attempts  to 
fuse  Hungry  into  Austria,  and  repeated  insurrections,  a  long  stni|;g]e,  begun 
by  Leopold  i.,  was  ended  in  1711  by  Joseph  I.,  who  was  constrained  to  con- 
firm the  old  oonstitution.  Again,  by  the  efforts  oi  Joseph  II.  to  enforce  the 
German  language,  and  suppress  the  municipalities,  a  rerolt  was  kindled, 
which  his  successor,  Leopolc^II.  finally  pscified  (in  1790)  only  by  withdraw- 
ing all  his  brother's  innovations,  and  making  a  peculiariv  distinct  avowal, 
that  (Art.  10)  '*  Huncary,  with  her  appanages,  is  a  tree  kingdoai,  and  in  regard 
to  her  whole  legal  form  of  Government  (including  all  the  tribunals)  indepen- 
dent: that  is,  entangled  with  no  other  kingdom  or  people;  but  having  her  own 
peculiar  consistence  and  constitution,  accordingly  to  be  governed  by  ber  legi- 
timately crowned  Kin^  after  her  peculiar  lawsand  customs."  Nevertheless, 
Francis  1.  dared  to  violate  his  coronation  oath  by  not  assembling  the  Diet 
from  1811  to  1826.  At  Ictst  he  was  compelled  to  give  way  by  the  passive  re- 
sistance to  all  government.  From  thai  year  onward,  the  Hungarians  have 
struggled  successfully  for  internal  reforms  by  constitutional  methods,  thoush 
perpetually  thwarted  by  the  bigotry,  ignorance,  and  perverse  ambition  of  the 
Austrian  cabinet  or  crown. 

III.  The  internal  reforms  which  they  desire  were  chiefly  the  following: 
To  remove  or  lessen  the  distinctions  between  the  privileged  and  onprivilegMl 
classes  ]  and  improve  the  principles  of  taiatioa  and  of  the  tenure  of  laiKL 
Next,  to  extend  perfect  toleration  of  religious  creed  to  all.  The  high  Magyar 
nobility  are  generally  Roman  Catholics;  vet  they  have  been  as  willing  tocon- 
cede  toleration  as  the  loWer  nobility  and  middle  classes,  who  are  generally 
Protestants*  Thirdly,  to  establish  free  trade  with  all  nations.  For  the  Aus- 
trian cabinet  choose  to  confine  this  great  country  to  Austria  for  its  market, 
while  treating  Hungarian  produce  as  foreign.  Fourthly,  to  maintain  a  free 
press,  and  the  right  especially  of  publishing  the  debates  and  proceedings  of 
the  Diet.  Fifthly,  in  general  to  develop  the  great  resources  o>f  Hungary  by 
all  sorts  of  material  improvement  in  agriculture,  in  roads,  in  bridges.  Tb 
this,  of  late,  has  been  added  a  stru^le  ror  general  education. 

I V .  One  mode  of  resistance  applied  by  Austria,  was  to  extinguish  Parlia- 
mentary bills  by  the  veto  of  the  crown;  the  fear  of  which  paralyzed  the  upper 
house — a  bckly  always  naturally  disposed  to  lean  to  Austria.  Against  tnis 
the  Hungarians  had  no  adequate  constitutional  weapon  to  use,  sinoe  the  Aus- 
trian cabinet  was  not  responsible  to  the  Hon^rian  Diet.  The  often  repeated 
legal  declaration  of  their  independence,  and  in  particular  the  distinct  compact 
of  Leopold  II.  in  1790-91,  justified  them  in  desiring  by  peaoeful  and  consti- 
tutional means  to  attain  an  independent  ministry  directly  responsible  to  their 
own  parliament. 

V.  Such  a  Ministry  had  been  long  talked  of  and  claimed  in  the  Diet.  In  fact 
the  Conservative  ()arty  and  the  opposition  had  differed  little  as  to  the  objects  at 
which  they  aimed,  but  chiefly  as  to  the  vehemence  with  which  they  should 
press  them;  the  Conservatives  pleading  to  ^' give  lime"  to  the  Austrian  cabinet. 
But  in  March,  1848,  the  Conservatives,  as  a  separate  patty,  vanished,  by  the 
great  mass  of  them  acceding  to  the  opposition.  Kossuth  carried  a  unanimous 
vote,  that  the  Constitution  of  Hungary  could  never  be  free  from  the  eternal 
maohinations  of  thd  Austrian  cabinet,  until  Constitutional  Government  was 
established  in  the  foreign  possessions  of  the  crown,  so  as  to  restore  the  legal 
$UU%u  of  the  period  at  which  the  Diet  freely  conferred  the  royalty  on  the  house 
of  Hapsburg.  This  vote  paralyzed  the  Austrian  authorities.  Vienna  arose 
against  Metternich,  and  a  revolution  took  place  there.  A  Constitution  and  a 
National  Guard  were  enacted.  The  Hungarian  Diet  immediately  claimed  for 
itself  also  a  responsible  Ministry^  This  was  granted  without  delay,  and 
Count  Louis  Batthyany  was  made  Premier.  But  on  the  same  day,  March 
16,  Jellachich  was  appointed  Ban  of  Croatia.    In  a  letter  to  Vienna,  dated 
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Aforch  24, 184S,  tbe  Archduke  Stephen,  Viceroy  of  Hungaryj  is  found  to  hare 
enggeeted  three  modes  of  destroying'  the  Hungarian  Constitution ;  ^ther  to 
excite  the  peasants  against  the  nobles,  lis  in  GaTlioia,^  and  stand  by  while  the 
parties  slaughter  each  other ;  er  to  tamper  with  Batthyany's  honesty;  or  to  in- 
vade and  overpower  Hungry  by  military  force.  A  transcript  of  this  letter, 
in  the  Archduke's  handwriting,  was  afterwards  found  among  his  papers  when 
he  fled  from  Pestb,  and  ^as  officially  published  with  all  the  necessary  veri- 
fications.   The  Austrians  have  not  dared  to  disown  it. 

Before  March  ended,  a  depotation  of  all  the /leading  members  of  both 
Houses  from  Hungary  appeared  in  Vienna,  carrying  to  tl;^  King  their  unani- 
mous claim  that  he  would  consent  to  various  bills.  In  these,  the  greatest 
constitutional  change  was  the  restoration  of  the  old  union  between  the  Diets, 
of  Hungary  and  of  Transylvania;  But  socially  the  most  important  laws  were 
the  eaualizing  of  all  classes  and  creeds,  and  the  noble  enactment  which  con- 
vertea  the  peasants  into  freeholders  of  the  soil,  quit  of  all  the  old  feudal  bur- 
dens. This  bill  had  passed  both  the  Houses  by  Feb.  4, 1 848,  before  the  French 
Revolution  had  broken  out;  so  little  had  that  great  event  to  do  with  the  re- 
forming eflbrts  of  the  Hungarians.  The  Austrian  cabinet,  seeing  their  over- 
whelnhing  unanimity,  felt  that  resistance  was  in^possible.  Accordingly  Fer- 
dinand proceeded  with  the  Court  to  Presburg,  and  ratified  the  laws  by  oath. 
This  is  the  reform  of  April  11,  1848,  which  all  patriotic  Hungarians  fondly 
looked  upon  as  their  charter  of  constitutional  rights,  opening  to  them  the  pro- 
mise of  a  career  in  which  they  should  emulate  Great  Britain,  as  a  pattern  of 
a  united,  le^l^  tolerant^  free,  and  loyal  country. 

VL  Croatia  is  a  province  of  the  Hungarian  thrown :  and  there  Jellachich,  as  * 
Governor^  openly  organized  revolt  against  Hungary,  by  military  terrorism,  and 
by  promising  Slavonic  supremacy.  On  Battnyany's  urgency.  King  Ferdi- 
nand declared  Jellachich  a  rebel,  and  exhorted  the  Diet  to  raise  up  an  army 
against  him ;  but  always  avoided  finally  to  sanction  their  bills.  Meanwhile 
lUdetzky  defeated  Charles  Albert.  Jellachich  dropped  the  mask  of  Croatian- 
ism,  and  announced  toBatthyany  that  there  should  be  no  peace  until  a  itainis- 
try  at  Vienna  ruled  over  Hungary.  In  September,  as  the  King  would  neither 
allow  troops  to  be  raised  in  Hungary,  nor  the  Hungarian  regiments  to  be  re- 
called from  Italy  for  home  defence,  a  Hungarian  denutation  was  sent  to  the 
Austrian  Diet;  but  it  was  denied  admittance  by  aia  of  the  Slavonic  party. 
To  catch  stray  votes  (it  seems,)  Latour,  Austrian  Minister  at  War,  in  the  Diet, 
Sept.  2,  solemnly  disavowed  any  connexion  with  Jellachich's  movement;  yet, 
on  Sept.  4,  a  royal  ordinance  (officially  published  in  Croatia  only,)  reinstated 
Jellacnich  in  all  his  dignities;  who,  soon  after,  crossed  tbe  Drave  to  invade 
Hungary,  with  a  well-appointed  army  65,000  strong.  As  he  openly  showed 
the  King's  commission,  batthyany  resigned,  Sept.  9,  since  he  did  not  know 
how  to  act  by  the  King's  command  against  the  King's  Command.  No  succes- 
sor was  appointed;  and  the  Hungarian  Diet  had  no  choice  but  to  form  a  com- 
mittee of  (Mifety.  To  embarrass  them  in  this,  th6  King  reopened  negotiation 
with  Batthyany,  Sept.  14,  but  still  eluded  any-practical  result  by  refusing  to 
put  down  Jellachich.  Meanwhile,  Sept.  16,  despatches  were  intercepted,  in 
which  Jellachich  thanked  Latour  for  supplies  of  money  and  material  of  war. 
The  Hungarian  Diet  ))ubli8hed  them  omcially,  and  distributed  them  by  thou- 
sands. But  Hungary  was  still  unarmed,  and  Jellachich  was  burning,  plunder- 
ing, slaughtering.  Sept.  25,  Lamberg  was  sent  to  Pesth,  in  the  illegal  charac- 
ter of  Imperial  Commissary  of  Hungary,  but  was  immediately  murdered  by 
the  rage  of  the  populace.-  Masses  of  volunteers  were  assembled  by  the  elo- 
quence of  Kossuth,  which,  with  the  aid  of  only  3,000  cegular  troops,  met  and 
repulsed  Jellachicn  at  Sukoro,  Sept.  29,  and  chased  him  out  pf  their  country. 
But  Latour  was  far  too  deep  in  suilt  to  recede.  A  royal  rescript  of  October  3, 
dissolved  the  Hungarian  Diet,  forbade  all  municipal  action,  superseded  the 
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judicial  tribanals,  declared  Hungary  under  martial  law.  and  i^iypointed  Jella- 
chioh  oiWl  and  military  goremor  of  that  country,  with  aisoretionary  power  of 
h'le  and  death,  and  an  expressly  unlimited  despotism.  It  likewise  distinctly 
announced  the  determination  of  the  crown  to  incorporate  Hungary  into  Aus- 
tria. Troops  from  Vienna  were  publicly  ordered  by  Latour  (Oct.  6)  to  march 
against  the  Hungarians;  This  order,  coupled  with  alarm  inspired  oy  the  ap- 
proach of  Jellachich  (whose  defeat  was  kept  secret^)  led  to  the  hneuU  in 
Vienna,  in  which  Latour  was  murdered,  a  murder  which  was  made  a  pretext 
for  bombarding  Vienna,  and  destroying  the  newly  sanctioned  const itution. 
Windischgratx,  the  affent  in  this  work,  joined  his  forces  to  those  of  Auersperg, 
who,  meanwhile,  had  sheltered  Jellachich. 

At  all  this  the  Hungarians  were  so  infuriated  that,  after  deposing  the  Gene- 
rals (who  were  believed  traitorously  to  have  allowed  Jellacnich  to  escape,) 
with  inferior  artillery,  and  with  forces  not  half  of  the  Austnans,  who  were 
75,000  strong  beside  their  reserves,  thev  fought  and  lost  the  battle  of  Schwe- 
chat,  Oct.  30.  This  was  the  first  and  last  battle  fought  by  the  Hungarians 
on  Austrian  soil,  fought  only  against  those  who  were  protecting  a  ruthless 
enemy,  who  haa  desolated  Hungary  by  cbuntless  outrages:  yet  this  is  trum- 
peted b^  ^e  Austrians  as  Hungarian  aggression.  Jellachicn  (Nov.*  2)  entered 
Vienna  m  triumph,  and  was  intrusted  with  a  great  armv  in  the  course  of  the 
whole  war  that  followed,  it  is,  then,  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  Austrians 
had  supplied  him  with  armS|  money,  ana  authority  from  the  beginning,  and 
that  they  began  this  bloody  war  by  combined  violence  and  treachery,  while 
Hungary  was  in  profound  pjeaoe. 

VII.  The  cabinet  now  tried  to  obtain  from  Ferdinand  a  direct  permission 
to  carry  into  detail  the  rescript  of  October  8,  and  seize  Hungary  oy  right  of 
conquest.  But  as  Ferdinand  ienn  to  be  troubled  with  religious  scruples, 
they  resolred  to  depose  him,  and  put  his  nephew  on  the  throne — a  youth  of 
eighteen^  educated  by  the  Jesuits,  and  accustomed  to  obey  his  mother,  the 
Archduchess  Sophia,  who  was  so  identified  by  th^  Viennese  with  the  cabinet 
as  to  be  called  tne  Lady  Camarilla. 

By  intrigue, of  some  sort  thev  induced  the  half-witted  Emperor  to  sign  the 
act  of  his  own  abdication,  and  at  once  seated  Francis  Joseph  in  his  place, 
who,  not  having  taken  the  coronation  oath,  mieht  be  assured  by  his  directors 
that  he  committed  no  wrong  in  invading  the  Taws  and  constitution  of  Hun- 
gry! An  Austrian  army  marched  into  the  country,  and  in  the  course  of 
January  and  February  overran  and  occupied  it  as  far  as  the  Theiss,  eastward, 
and  as  high  as  the  Bflorosch,  northward:  the  Russians  meanwhile  penetrated 
into  Transylvania.  The  usurpation  of  the  archduchess  and  cabinet  seemed 
to  have  trruniphed. 

VIII.  On  March  4,  1849,  Count  Stadion  published  his  new  constitution  for 
fusiuff  down  Hungry  into  a  part  of  the  Austrian  empire.  If  previously  Hun- 
irary  had  been  under  Russian  despotism,  this  constitution  would  have  seemed 
hignly  liberal,  and  from  an  Austrian  point  pf  view  such  it  was;  but  to  the 
1  lun^ians  it  waa  an  intolerable  slavery.  Firstj  it  virtually  annihilated  their 
municipalities,  and  subjected  their  police  to  Vienna.  Next,  it  would  have 
enabled  the  Austrian  cabinet  to  put  in  Austrian  civil  and  military  ofiicers 
every  where  in  Hungary-^n  innovation  as  odious  to  the  Hungarians,  as  would 
French  police  magistrates,  excisemen,  overseers,  colonels  and  lord-lieutenants, 
be  to  the  English  nation.  Thirdly,  it  swamped  their  parliament  among  a 
host  of  foreigners,  ignorant  of  Hungary  and  its  wants,  and  incapable  of  legis- 
lating well  for  it.  Fourthly,  it  was  enacted  without  the  pretence  of  law,  by 
the  mere  stroke  of  Count  Stadion's  pen.  If  the  Hungarian  constitution,  four  • 
teen  times  solemnly  sworn  to  by  kings  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  was  to  be 
thus  violated,  what  possible  security  could  the  nation  have  for  this  new- 
fangled constitution  of  Stadion,  if  it  were  ever  so  good  in  itself  T    If  they  ad- 
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rnitted  such  a  right  in  the  Anstrian  crown,  In  six  months  a  new  ordinance 
might  reduce  them  under  a  pure  despotism.  In  the  face  of  wrong  so  intense, 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  name  secondary  grievances;  but  it  was  most  bitterly 
felt  that  such  was  the  reward  of  the  constant  loyalty  of  Hungary  to  the  house 
of  Hapsborg,  and  such  the  sequel  to  that  solemn  act  by  which  Ferdinand  had 
so  happily  ratified  their  recent  glorious  reforms!  ^ 

On  reviewing  the  constitutional  question,  it  was  clear  to  the  Hungarians, 
first,  that  Ferdinand  had  no  legal  power  to  abdicate  without  leave  of  the  Diet, 
which  leave  it  was  impossible  to  grant,  since,  in  the  course  of  nature,  Ferdi- 
nand might  yet  have  direct  heirs  j  secondly,  that  if  he  became  incapacitated, 
it  wsis  the  right  of  the  Diet  to  appoint  a  regent;  thirdly,  that  if  Ferdinand  had 
died,  Francis  Joseph  was  not  the  heir  to  the  Hungarian  crown,  but  his  father, 
Ferdinand's  brother ;  fourthly,  that  allegiance  is  not  fully  due  to  the  true  heir 
until  he  has  been  croWned;  nfthly,  that  if  Francis  Joseph  had  been  ever  so 
mttch  the  true  heir,  and  had  been  ever  so  lawfully  crowned,  the  ordinances 
would  be  a  breach  of  his  oath,  essentially  null  and  void,  and  equivalent  to  a 
renunciation  of  his  compact  with  the  people;  sixthly,  that  even  lo  Austria  the 
ministry  of  Stadion — or.  rather,  the  Archduchess^— was  no  better  than  a  knot 
of  intriguers,  which  haa  practised  on  the  clouded  intellect  of  the  sovereign  to 
grasp  a  despotism  for  itself,  while  oyer  Hungary  it  had  no  mofe  ostensible 
right  than  had  that  of  Prussia  or  France.  All  Hungary,  therefore,  rose  to  re- 
sist— Slovachs  and  Magyars,  Germans  and  Wallechs,  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants, Greeks  and  Jews,  nobles,  traders  and  peasants,  rich  and  poor,  progres- 
sionists and  conservatives.  Ferdinand  was  still  regarded  as  their  legitimate, 
but  unlawfully  deposed'King. 

IX.  Between  the  Theiss  aqd  the  Marosch,  Kossuth  organized  the  means  of 
fabricating  arms  and  money;  and  in  the  course  of  March  and  Aptil  a  series 
of  tremendous  battles  took  place  in  which  the  Austrians  were  some  fifteen 
times  defeated,  and,  without  a  single  change  of  fortune,  their  armies,  130,000 
strong,  were  swept  out  of  Hungary  with  imnvense  slaughter.  Only  certain 
fortresses  remained  in  their  power,  and  those  were  sure  to  fall  by  mere  lapse 
of  time.  The  Austrian  cabinet  was  desperate  at  losing  a  game  in  which  it 
had  risked  so  much.  Its  more  scrupulous  members  had  retired,  including 
Stadion  himself.  Bloodier  generals  were  brought  forward,  and  the  interven- 
tion of  Russia  (long  promised,  and  granted  as  early  as  February  in  Transyl- 
vania) was  publicly  avowed.  This  act  finally  ah'enated  from  Austria  every 
patriotic  Hungarian. 

X.  Upon  the  entrance  of  the  Russians  with  the  consent  of  Francis  Joseph, 
the  Hungarian  Parliament,  on  the  14th  April,  after  reciting  the  acts  of  perfidy 
und  atrocity  by  which  the  house  of  Hapsoui^  had  destroyed  its  compact  with 
the  nation,  sofenmly  pronounced  that  house  to  have  forfeited  the  crown. 
During  the  existing  crisis,  Kossuth,  according  to  the  Constitutional  precedent, 
was  made  Governor  of  the  country. 

XI.  We  all  know  how  Hungary,  deprived  of  her  ports,  taken  by  surprise, 
isolated  and  abandoned,  has  been  overwhelmed  by  the  combined  hosts  of  her 
unscrupulous  foes.    But  has  England  nothing  to  say  to  thisi 

For  three  centuries,  at  least,  Hungary  has  been  a  prominent  member  of  the 
European  family  of  nations.  Her  constitutional  union  to  the  house  of  Haps- 
burg  has  been  a  notorious  public  fact;  and  ih  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  as  King 
of  Hungary,  Europe  has  long  seen  a  powerful  barrier  against  Russian  encroach- 
ment. That  Hungary  is  not  Austria — that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  has  no 
right  in  Hungary  except  as  its  Constitutional  King — is  as  public  a  fact  in 
Europe  as  that  Hanover  was  never  part  of  England.  When  Hungary  pro- 
claimed to  us  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  was  no  longer  her  King — that  she 
had  found  the  house  of  Hapsburg  traitorous,  and  had  legally  deposed  it;  and 
when  the  Hungarian  nation  had,  by  a  unanimous  efibrt,  actually  expelled  her 
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inTadere — there  wae  the  yery  same  reason  for  oar  acknowledging  the  inde- 
pendence of  Hungary,  as  we  ever  had  for  recognising  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
as  King  of  Hungary  at  all.    We  have  grievously  neglected  our  duty  by  su- 

})ineness ;  but  the  £mperor  of  Russia  has  perpetrated  a  breach  of  international 
aw,  most  cruel  and  dreadful  3  only  less  wicked  than  the  outrage  of  Austria, 
because  it  was  not  also  treacherous  and  ungrateful.  Indication  and  pity 
for  the  Hungarians  is  for  a  moment  swallowed  up  by  admiration,  when  we 
contrast  their  humane  generosity  toward  prisoners  of  war  with  the  ferocious 
cruelty  of  the  Austrians  toward  the  armed  and  unarmed  of  both  sexes. 

XII.  ThQ  English  crown  is  peculiarly  affected  by  these  events;  because 
they  destroy  the  confidence  of  nations  in  the  oaths  of  Princes;  especially  con- 
sidering that  Hunearv  was  the  only  great  community  on  the  continent,  whose 
ancient  liberties  had  not  been  violently  and  treacherously  annihilated  by  its 
King.  No  guarantees  of  risht  any  longer  exist,  except  those  which  have  been 
wrested  out  by  popular  violence,  and  established  on  some  doctrinaire  basis. 
The  aristocracy  01  England  are  deeply  concerned,  when  the  only  remaining 
continental  aristocracy  possessed  orconstitutional  rights  and  takmg  the  lead 
of  a  willing  nation,  is.remorselessly  trampled  under  foot.  Our  commonalty 
is  concerned^  when  deprived  of  commercial  intercourse  with  fourteen  millions 
of  agriculturists.  Our. religious  feelings  are  shocked,  when  Hungarian  zeal 
for  universal  toleration  is  overridden  by  the  Romanist  bi^try  of  Austria.  Our 
liberties  are  endangered  by  the  spectacle  of  two  sovereigns  tearing  in  pieces 
a  noble  nation  from  pure  hatred  of  its  constitutionalism  which  nine  centuries 
have  not  made  sacred  in  their  eyes.  The  security  of  ^11  Europe  is  endangered 
by  the  virtual  vassalage  of  Austria  to  Russia,  which  this  calamitous  outrage 
has  entailed;  for  Austria  is  now  so  abhorred  in  Hungary  that  she  cannot  keep 
her  conquest  except  by  Russian  aidw  Every  one  foresaw  this  from  the  be- 
ginning: the  Government  of  Vienna  knew  it,  as  well  as  that  of  St.  Petersburg. 
Such  are  the  results  of  the  conspiracy  of  the  Austrian  cabinet  against  their 
Emperor,  a£rainst  his  kingdom  ot  Hungary,  against  the  new-bom  liberties  of 
Vienna,  and  against  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe. 

XIII.  What  remains  for  England  to  do,  but  firmly  to  declare  to  Austria: 
^' Until  we  see  the  Constitution  as  it  was  before  October,  1848,  re-established 
in  Hungary,  we  do  not  acknowledge  your  position  in  Lombardy;  for  Hungary 
had  a  far  better  right  to  her  national  existence  and  independence  than  yon  to 
your  empire  over  the  foreign  Lombards?'' 

A  military  tyrant  may,  at  any  moment,  commit  an  act  of  rapine  with  sum- 
mary speed ;  sage  and  moderate  by-standers  need  time  to  learn  and  judge  of 
the  case.  If  we  extend  the  doctrine  of  fails  accomplis  to  the  high-handed 
crime  under  which  Hungary  still  lies  bleeding,  we  proclaim  impunity  and 
recognition  to  every  unprincipled  marauder. 


KOSSUTH'S  LETTER  TO  LORD  PALMEKSTON. 

"  WiDDiw,  (TuRxrr,)  Sept.  20. 

"Your  Excellency  is  no  doubt  already  informed  of  the  fall  of  my  country — 
unhappy  Hungal^,  assuredly  worthy  of  a  better  fate. 

*'  It  was  not  prompted  by  the  spirit  of  disorder,  or  the  ambitious  views  of 
faction;  it  was  not  a  revolutionary  leaning  which  induced  my  native  country 
to  accept  the  mortal  struggle  maintained  so  glotiously,  and  brought,  by  nefa- 
rious means,  to  so  unfortunate  an  end. 

''  Hungary  has  deserved  from  her  kings  the  historical  epithet  of  'generous 
nation,'  for  she  never  allowed  herself  to  be  surpassed  in  loyalty  and  faithful 
adherence  to  her  sovereigns  by  any  nation  in  the  world. 

'^  Nothing  but  the  most  revolting  treachery,  the  most  tyrannical  oppression. 
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and  craelties  tmheard  of  in  the  words  of  history— nothine  bnt  the  infernal 
doom  of  annihilatioin  to  her  national  existence  preserved  through  a  thousand 
yearS)  throngh  adversities  so  numerous — were  aole  to  rouse  her  to  oppose  the 
fatal  stroke  aimed  at  her  very  life,  to  enable  her  to  repulse  the  tyrannical  as- 
saults of  the  ungrateful  Hapsburghs,  or  to  accept  the  struggle  for  life,  honour, 
and  liberty,  forced  upon  her.  And  she  has  nobly  fought  the  holy  battle,  in 
which,  with  the  aid  oif  Almighty  God,  she  prevailed  against  Austria,  whom 
we  crushed  to  the  earth,  standing  firm  even  when  attacked  by  the  Russian 
ciant  in  the  consciousness  of  justice,  in  our  hope  in  God,  and  in  our, hope,  ray 
lord,  in  the  generous  feelings  of  your  great  and  glorious  nation,  the  natural 
supporter  of  justice  and  humanity  throughout  the  world.  But  this  is  over — 
what  tyranny  began^  has  been  by  treachery  concluded.  On  all  sides  aban- 
doned, my  poor  country  has  £edlen,  not  through  the  overwhelming  power  of 
two  great  empires,  but  by  the  faults^  and  I  may  say  treason,  of  her  own  sons. 

''To  these  untoward  events,  I  pra^r  God,  that  my  unhappy  country  may  be 
the  only  sacrifice;  and  that  the  trtie  interests  of  peace,  freedom,  and  civiliza- 
tion through  the  world  may  not  be  involved  in  our  unhappy  fate. 

''Mr.  Francis  Pulasky,  our  diplomatic  agent  in  London,  nas  received  ample 
information  as  to  the  cause  of  this  Sudden  and  unlooked-for  change  in  the 
affairs  of  Hungary,  and  is  instructed  to  communicate  it  to  your  excellency,  if 
you  are  graciously  pleased  to  receive  the  same.  It  is  not  antipathy  to  Aus- 
tria, thoufi^h  so  well  merited  at  the  hands  of  every  Hungarian,  but  a  true  con- 
viction which  makes  me  say,  that  even  Austria  has  lost  far  more  by  her  vic- 
tory— gained  through  Russian  aid— than  she  would  have  lost  in  merited  de- 
feat through  honourable  arrangement.  Fallen  from  her  position  of  a  first-rate 
powerp  she  has  now  forfeited  her  self-consistency,  and  has  sunk  into  the  obe- 
dient instrument  of  Russian  ambition  and  of  Russian  commands. 

'^Russia  only  has  gained  at  this  sanguinary  game;  she  has  extended  and 
strengthened  j^er  infiuence  in  the  east  of  Europe,  and  threatens  already  in  a 
fearful  manner,  with  outstretching  arms»  not  only  the  integrity,  but  the  moral 
basis  of  the  Turkish  empire. 

"May  it  please  you,  my  lord,  to  allow  me  to  communicate  to  your  excel- 
lency a  most  revolting  condition  which  the  Turkish  governhient,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Russia,  is  about  to  impose  upon  us,  poor  houseless  exiles. 

"  I,  the  governor  of  unhappy  Hungary,  after  having,  I  believe,  as  a  good 
citizen  ^nd  honest  man,  fulfilled  to  the  last  my  duties  to  my  country,  had  no 
choice  left  me  between  the  repose  of  the  grave  and  the  inexpressible  anguish 
of  expatriation. 

"Many  of  my  brethren  in  misfortune  had  preceded  me  on  the  Turkish  ter- 
ritory.  I  followed  thither  in  the  hope  that  I  should  be  permitted  to  pass  to 
England,  and  there,  under  the  protection  of  the  English  people — a  protection 
never  yet  denied  to  persecuted  man-allowed  to  repose  for  awhile  my  wearied 
head  on  the  hospitable  shore  of  your  happy  island. 

"But  even  with  these  views,  I  would  rather  have  surrendered  myself  to 
my  deadliest  enemy,  than  to  cause  ^ny  difficulty  to  the  Turkish  government, 
whose  situation  I  well  knew  how  to  appreciate,  and  therefore  did  not  intrude 
on  the  Turkish  territories  without  previously  inquiring  whether  I  and  my  com- 
panions in  misfortune  would  be  willingly  received,  and  the  protection  of  the 
Sultan  granted  to  us. 

"We  received  the  assurance  that  we  were  welcome  guests,  and  shonld 
enjoy  the  full  protection  of  his  majesty,  the  Padisha,  who  would  rather  sacri- 
fice 50.000  men  of  his  own  subjects  than  allow  one  hair  of  our  heads  to  be 
injured. 

"  It  was  only  on  this  assurance  that  we  passed  into  Turkish  territory,  and 
according  to  the  generous  assurance  we  were  received  and  tended  on  our 
journey,  received  in  Widdin  as  the  Sultan's  guests,  and  treated  hospitably 
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daring^  four  weeks,  whilst  waiting  from  Constantinople  farther  orders  as  to  the 
continuation  of  our  sad  journey  to  some  distant  shore. 

^*  Even  the  ambassadors  of  England  and  France,  to  whom  I  Tontored  in  the 
name  of  humanity  to  appeal,  were  so  kind  as  to  assure  me  of  their  full  sym- 
pathy. 

*<His  Majesty,  the  Sultan,  was  also  so  gracious  as  to  give  a  deoided  nega- 
tive to  the  inhuman  pretensions  of  our  extradition  demanded  by  Russia  and 
Austria. 

*<But  a  fresh  letter  from  his  Majesty,  the  Czar,  arrived  at  Constantinople, 
and  its  consequence  was  the  suggestion  sent  to  us  by  an  express  messenger 
of  the  Turkish  government,  that  the  Poles  and  Hungarians,  and  particularly 
myself,  Count  Casimer  Batthiany,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Hungary  under 
my  finovernment,  and  the  Generals  Messaros  and  Ferczei,  (all  present  here,) 
would  be  surrendered^  unless  we  choose  to  abjure  the  faith  of  our  forefathers 
in  the  religion  of  Christ,  and  become  Mussulmans.  And  thus  Gve  thousand 
Christians  are  placed  m  the  terrible  alternative,  either  of  facing  the  scaffold 
or  of  purchasing  their  lives  by  abandoning  their  faith.  So  low  is  already 
fallen  the  once  mighty  Turkey,  that  she  can  devise  no  other  means  to  answer 
or  evade  the  demands  of  Russia. 

'*  Words  fail  me  to  Qualify  these  astonishing  suggestions,  such  as  never 
have  been  made  yet  to  tne  fallen  chief  of  a  generous  nation,  and  could  hardly 
have  been  expected  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

^^My  answer  does  not  admit  of  hesitation.  Between  death  and  shame,  the 
choice  can  be  neither  dubious  nor  difficult.  Governor  of  Hungary,  and  elected 
to  that  high  place  by  the  confidence  of  fifteen  millions  of  my  countfymen,  I 
know  well  what  I  owe  to  the  honour  of  my  country,  even  in  exile.  Even  as 
a  private  individual.  I  have  an  honourable  path  to  pursue.  Once  the  governor 
of  a  generous  country — I  leave  no  inheritance  to  my  children — they  shall,  at 
least,  bear  an  unsullied  name.  God*s  will  be  done.  I  am  prepared  to  die; 
but  as  I  think  this  measure  dishonourable  and  injurious  to  Turkey,  whose  in- 
terest  f  sincerely  have  at  heart,  and  as  I  feel  it  a  doty  to  save  my  companions 
in  exile,  if  I  can.  from  a  degrading  alternative.  I  have  replied  to  the  Grand 
Vizier,  in  a  conciliatory  manner,  and  took  also  tne  liberty  to  apply  to  Sir  Strat- 
ford Canning  and  General  Aupich,  for  their  generous  aid  against  this  tyrannic 
act.  In  full  reliance  on  the  noble  sentiments  and  generous  principles  of  your 
excellency,  by  which,  as  well  as  through  your  wisdbm,  1  trust  to  be  excused 
in  enclosing  copies  of  my  two  letters  to  the  Grand  Vizier  and  Sir  Stratford 
Canning. 

''  I  am  informed  that  the  whole  matter  is  a  cabal  against  the  ministry  of 
Reschid  Pacha,  whose  enemies  would  wish  to  force  him  to  our  extradition,  in 
order  to  lower  it  in  public  estimation,  and  render  impossible  its  continuance 
in  ofiice;  It  is  certain,  that  in  the  grand  council,  held  on  the  9th  and  10th  of 
September,  after  a  tumultuous  debate,  the  majority  of  the  council  declared  in 
favour  of  our  extradition,  the  msuority  of  the  ministry  against  it.  No  decision 
was  come  to,  in  consequence  of  the  altercation  which  took  place;  but,  not- 
withstanding, the  ministry  thought  fit  to  make  us  the  revolting  suggestion  1 
have  named. 

"This  mode  of  solving  the  difficulty  would  not,  I  am  convinced,  save  the 
ministry,  because  a  protection  only  given,  in  contradiction  of  the  Sultan's  ge- 
nerous feeling,  of  the  price  of  five  thousand  Christians  abandoning  their  faith, 
would  be  revolting  to  the  whole  Christian  world,  and  prove  badly  calculatea 
to  win  sympathies  for  Turkey^  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  Russia,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  most  experienced  Turkish  statesmen,  is  approaching  fast. 

"As  to  my  native  country.  Turkey  does,  I  believe,  already  feel  the  Joss  of 
the  neglected  opportunity  ot  having  given  to  Hungary,  at  least,  some  moral 
help  to  enable  it  to  check  the  advance  of  the  common  enemy.    Bat,  it  ap. 
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pears,  to  me,  that  it  woald  be  a  very  ill-advised  mode  of  gaining  Hungarian 
Efmitplhy ]  by  sending  me  to  an  Austrian  scaffold,  and  forcing  ray  unbappy 
comnUiioaB  to  abjure  their  religion  or  accept  Ihe  same  allernatJTe. 

"Nofriende  to  the  Turkish  government  would  spring  up  from  my  blood, 

shed  by  her  broken  faith,  bnl  many  deadly  foes.    My  bid.  yonr  heart  nil), 

'.  I  am  «uie',eicnso  my  having  called  your  attention  to  our  unhappy  faith,  sioce 

itha's  now  iMumed  polilicalim^rtaiice..  Atiandoned,,  in  this  unsocial  land, 

by  tie  whole  world,  even  the  first  du'tiea  of  humaniiy  ^ve  ua  no  promise  of 

:,'  protection,  untes^  my  lord,  you  and  your  generous  nation  come  forward  to  - 

;;'-    prelect  us.  :  ■'     . 

"j^hat  steps'  it  may  he  expedient  that  you  should  take,  what  we  have  a 

■'     right  to  eipecl  from  the  well  known  generosity  of  England,  it  would  be  hardly 

^tiiag;  for  me  to-enter  on.    I  place  my  own  and  my  companions'  fa|e  in  your 

.  -hands,  my  lord,  :aiUl,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  throw  myself  under  the  pro- 

■■    tection  of  England. . 

;  "Tiine  pre^f — mk4oom  may  in  afewdiiys  be  sealed.    Allowme  tomake 

'-.  an  htimble,  personar request.    I  am  a  man,  my  lord,  prepared  to  &os  the 

...worst,-  fin^.l'can.'die  wiiW  free  look  at  heaven,  as  I  nave  lived.    But  I  am, 

aleo/my  lord,  ti  husband;  son,  and  fatberj  my  poor,  true-hearted  wife,  ray 

'   ehimi'Bn,and.my'aoble  oidmother  are  wandering  about  Hungry.    They  will 

ptob^ly  soon  iaXi  into  the  han^ls  of  those  AustnaQa  who  delight  ia  torturing 

''eren>feel)le,^omen,  and  wilh-^'hoia  the  innocence  of  childhood  is  no  prolec- 

'-'tion  bgai^st  peraecutioqa.'v  J  conjure  your  excellency,  in  the  name  of  the  Most 

.  '  Higl^,to  puta  sibp  to  these  ofuelties  by  your  powerful  mediation,  and  espe. 

':  'cially  tb  actfprd  tg  my  wjfe  and  children  an  asylum  on  the  soil  of  the  generous 

•  EODTlsh.  people. 

■  ^As'  10  my  poor,  tny  lor'ed,  and  noble  country,  must  she,  too,  perish  for  ever? 
-' '  \SfaaJ1  %hef  unaided,  abandoned  tq  her  fate,  and  unavenged,  be  doomed  to  anni- 

'.  hilali«n  by  heriyranlsl  iWill  England,  once  her  hope,  not  become  her  con- 
-  ■  solatoifl 

.-■■,.  "The  political  joteresta. of  civilized  Europe,  so  many  weighty  considera- 
■■  'liohe^lspecting'Bn'gland'lierseir,  and  ohiefiy  the  maintenance  of  tne  Ottoman 
;V'  lBBr^>jre,  are  to'q'intfniately  bound  up  with  the  existence  of  Hungary  for  me  to 
I'— H>4g  ill  hope.'  Myidrd,  may  God,  (he  Almighlv,  for  many  years  shield  you, 
.  -'ft^Vyou  m^y.loUg.[M;btect  the 'unforluiiale,  and  live  to  be  the  guardian  of  the 
_■  Fi^ht^of  freedeifi, and  humanity.    I  subscribe  myself,  with  the  most  perfect 

■  letp^t  anSeaieua)'.' '       '..-(Signed)  L.  Eomuth." 

i?\-    ''.,  :'         ■•     .    CAUFORNIA. 

■'^  ■'     .'     '-    "Tv,  ■•;;     ■  SteMary  ^  TFar  to  tke  Prtiidenl. 

_,■■".  War  DBP4aTMENT, 

.' ■  ■  WiBBiNeTON,  Januarv  18,  1850. 

,-.'.-:  Sii  if  laying  before  you  copies  of  documents  Fmbracin([ 

.  -ilie  i]  roni  this  depailmeni  by  the  resolution  of  the  house  of 

:_,rfpre  ultimo. 

V  ■*;  '  t  ai  the  exercise  of  civil  authority  by  any  military  ofGeer 

•^  j'n  C  rmihalion  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  was  firal  assamed 

'.'■  v)r^  *'  Maaon,  under  ha  proclBmstion,  which  was  issued 

".1  im*tb  ,  the  next  day  after  the  intelligence  reached  him  thai 

•  (ttaet  itween  Ihe  United  Stales  and  Mexico.  This  piocla- 
*'  m'aUi  to  Ihe  department  on  the  23il  of  November,  1848,  and 
:-.:.il3  u  by  the  proper  bureau  on  the  STlh  of  January,  1849, 

'.'•■.    On  Uie  I3ih  of.Apnlj  ffit?,  this  offlcv  vu  relieved  of  his  command  in  Cali- 
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fomia,  and  was  succeeded  by  Bre?et  Briffadier  General  RileT.  At  ^ia  period  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  purpose  of  this  latter  officer,  with  the  advice  of  his  pr»> 
decessor,  to  have  seoared  to  the  people  of  that  territoiy  a  farther  enjoyment  of  the 
lawSj  customs,  and  usaffes  applicaole  to  their  condition  and  wants,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  have  provided  for  the  organization  of  a  government,  such  as  is  con- 
lemplated  by  the  ninth  article  of  the  treaty  of  GuadSape  Hidalgo  and  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  The  cause  of  delay  in  ezecaling  the  purpose  of 
this  officer  is  fully  explained  by  the  following  extract* from  a  communication  from 
the  commanding  general  of  the  Pacific  division,  dated  January  90, 1849,  to  this 
department, 

'^  Under  the  hope  that  some  act  of  the  last  congress  had  provided,  or  at  least 
defined,  the  government  of  California,  it  was  thought  prudent  to  await  intelli- 
gence of  the  close  of  the  session^  and  then,  if  nothing  had  been  done  in  Wash- 
ington, to  put  in  action  the  machinerv  of  the  laws  already  existing  here,  and  at 
the  same  time  propose  to  the  people  of  California  to  form  a  state  constitution, 
and  present  it  at  the  next  session  of  Congress^  when  their  admission  into  the 
Union  as  a  State  would  at  once  solve  so  many  difficulties;  and,  whije  it  removed 
a  cause  of  disagreement  at  home,  would  give  them  an  opportonity  of  legislating 
for  themselves. 

'^  The  steamer  Edith  has  been  sent  to  Mazatlan  for  the  necessary  intelligSBce^ 
and,  on  her  arrival  with  information  that  no  other  than  a  revenue  law  had  been 
passed^  General  Riley  issued  a  proclamation  for  the  election  of  the  necessary 
executive  and  judicial  officers  unaer  the  existing  laws,  and  recomrtiebding,  at  the 
pame  time,  the  election  of  delegates  to  a  convention  to  form  a  State  constitu- 
tion. Mr.  King  arrived  at  the  time  these  proclamations  were  about  being  t&sned, 
and  it  was  matter  of  great  congratulation  that  the  Government,  by  anticipation, 
had  approved  of  the  latter  measure.  Every  means  will  be  used  to  give  the  people 
of  California  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their  wishes  on  this  point,  and  of 
bringiDg  the  matter  to  a  happy  conclusion.'"  , 

The  necessity  of  a  civil  government  in  California,  adeauate  to  protMt  and 
control  its  increased  population,  composed  of  persons  who  had  flocked  froa  ail 
t]uarters  of  the  globe,  was  daily  rendered  more  apparent.  The  common  einploy- 
ment  in  which  every  interest  was  directly  or  remotely  connected,  and  of  a  masi^  • 
Bo  dissimilar  in  habits  and  languages,  and  probably  a  part  not  without  a  ntely  * 
sense  of  an  exclusive  enjoyment,  showed  the  absolute  want  of  an  authority  capar 
hie  of  upholding  public  and  private  rights.  Indeed,  this  want  was  so  obvious 
and  urgent,  that  legislative  assemblies  were  established  in  several  districts  of 
California,  and  by  their  authority  the  existing  customs  and  laws,  already  ad- 
verted to,  were  attempted  to  be  superseded.  The  whole  plan  was  considered  as 
irregular,  and  would,  in  the  end,  have  been  dangerous  to  the  public  peace  and 
ihepublic  interests. 

The  first  duty  of  the  army  was  to  execute  the  order  of  March  15, 1848, ''  to  take 
measures  with  a  view  to  its  (California)  permanent  occupation;^  and  the  second, 
in  my  opinion,  was  to  separate,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  citizens  from  the  con- 
trol of  martial  law.  The  executive  powers  exercissd  by  the^two  commanding 
officers  in  California  were  varied  only  by  the  emergencies  at(  they  arose,  which 
may  be  seen  by  their  several  reports  on  the  civil  affairs  of  that  territory.  In  their 
respective  administrations,  each  has  endeavoured  to  avoid  the  application  of  the^ 
principles  and  practices  of  military  law.  «^ 

Respectfully  submitted. 

To  the  PRESiDEirr.  G.  W.  CRAWFORD.* 
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AMERICAN   REGISTEE 

JAMES  STRYKER,  EDITOR  AND  PROPRIETOR. 

This  work  contains  a  history  of  the  times  after  the  manner  of  the  British  An- 
nual Register,  embracing  all  the  important  facts  as  they  arise,  written  out  semi- 
annually ;  also,  a  chronicle  of  independent  erents;  public  documents;  statistical 
tables  and  statements*  biographical  notices  of  eminent  persons;  original  contri- 
butions to  science  ana  literature^  with  a  selected  miscellany;  notices  of  books; 
congressional  proceedings:  obituary,  &c. 

It  will  be  published  hair-yearly,  instead  of  quarterly^  as  heretofore,  in  a  hand- 
somely bound  volume  of  six  hundred  pages.  The  price  per  annutny  or  for  two 
volumes,  is  five  dollars,  payable  in  advance. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  following  summary  is  made  from  the  numerous  commendatory  notices  of 
the  work : 

Extracts  from  the  opinions  af  distinguished  gentlemen. 

The  Hon.  Horace  Binney.  of  Philadelphia,  writes, — 

''The  plan  is  excellent;  and  the  sections  which  have  already  appeared  give  ade- 
()uate  proof  of  the  ability,  candour,  research,  and  taste  which  are  applied  to  all 
its  parts — it  must  become,  in  time,  a  treasury  of  valuable  facts,  which,  unless 
exhibited  and  preserved  in  this  connexion,  will  hardly  be  recalled  and  put  together 
again  by  any  degree  of  labour." 

Professor  Joseph  Henry,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  :— 
'^  Before  the  publication  of  the  American  Register,  Judge  Stryker  explained  to 
me  the  plan  and  the  object  of  the  work,  and  I  then  expressed  a  very  favourable 
opinion  of  its  importance,  as  supplying  a  deficiency  constantly  felt.  I  have 
since  seen  the  first  number  of  the  journal,  and  am  confirmed  in  the  opinion  pre- 
viously expressed,  of  its  being  a  work  of  great  value  to  the  public." 

The  Hon.  John  C.  Spencer,  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States : — 

''  I  repeat  what  I  said  in  June,  the  original  matter  is  able  and  interesting;  and 
the  selected  articles  are  precisely  such  as  should  be  found  in  such  a  work.  It 
has  already  become  a  reservoir  of  various  and  important  contributions  to  the  his- 
tory, constitutional  jurisprudence,  and  eoramercial  and  social  progress  of  our 
country,  and  my  prediction  will  soon  be  verified, '  that  it  will  b&  indispensable  in 
every  library.' " 

The  Hon.  Millard  Fillmore,  Vice  President  of  the  United  States : — 
^^  I  unite  most  cordially  with  Mr.  Spencer  in  recommending  the  work." 

Gen.  John  A.  Dix,  late  U.  S.  senator: — '<I  take  pleasure  in  expressing  my 
concurrence  with  Hon.  J.  C.  Spencer  in  the  favourable  opinion  he  entertains. 
I  consider  the  statistical  information  of  great  value." 

Similar  testimonials  have  been  received  from  President  Way! and,  Dr.  T.  Ro- 
meyn  Beck,  Hon.  J.  K.  Kane,  J.  R.  Tyson.  Esq.,  Dr.  Mutter,  Professor  Tucker, 
Dr.  J.  Bartlett,  Dr.  R.  M.  Patterson,  Hon.  John  M.  Scott,  Gen.  Dearborn,  Chas« 
G.  Loring,  Es().,  Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence,  and  Hon.  Jos.  Quincy,  jr. 
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The  tlon.  C.  Morgan,  the  present  Secretary  of  State  of  New  York,  writes:— >- 
'^  I  am  well  satisfied  with  the  plan  and  execution  of  the  work.  It  has  taken  pos- 
session of  a  field  hitherto  unoccapied  by  any  periodical — the  day-book  of  the 
world's  history  is  posted  up."  i 

Rev.  Dr.  R.  BAiRD,the  wel  1-known  lecturer  on  the  nations  and  courts  of  Europe: — 
**It  is  superior,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  celebrated  British  Annual  Register,  be- 
cause it  gives,  in  addition  to  a  well  digested  record  of  the  most  important  events, 
a  vast  amount  of  statistical  matter  of  great  importance  to  all  well-informed  men.*' 

The  Hon.  Theodore  FRELiNOHursEN,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  New 
York : — ^'  It  is  a  work  of  great  excellence,  and  deserving  of  large  patronage. '^ 

Written  approvals  of  the  work,  and  complimentary  notices  of  the  editor,  have 
also  been  received  from  the  following  gentlemen: — 

Hon.  Lewis  Cass,  Hon.  A.  H.  Tract,  Daniel  Gardner,  Esq. 

Dr.  John  W.  Francis,  J.  T.  Hatch,  Esq.  Hon.  F.  A.  Tallmadgb, 

Hon.  Wm.  H.  Seward,  H.  K.  Smith,  Esq.  Gen.  H.  B.  Potter, 

RoBT.  H.  Morris,  Esq.  Dr.  J.  P.  White.  G.  W.  Clinton,  Esq. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Edmonds,  Hon.  B.  F.  Bcttlbr,  Hon.  S.  E.  Sux 

OODEN  HOPPMAN,  Esq.       HoD.  LuTHER  BraDISH,        H.  W.  RoOERS,  Esq. 

James  W.  Gerard,  Esq.  H.  R.  Sohoolcrapt,  LL.D.Hod.  E.  Spauldino, 
R.  Emoet,  Esq.  Hon.  R.  H.  Gillet,  James  Ernott,  jr.,  Esq. 

From  the  notices  by  the  prea  we  make  the  following  extracts. 

'*  No  body  of  historic  materials  has  ever  proved  more  useful  in  its  day  than  tiie 
famous  '  Annual  Register,'  founded  by  Edmund  Burke,  and  subsequently  con- 
ducted by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  a  great  repository  of  all  important  facts  of  the  times, 
and  of  such  public  documents  as  were  either  necessary  for  their  elucidation,  or 
ofiered  of  themselves  useful  information  of  the  progress  of  things  throughout  the 
world.  Such  a  continuous  publication  for  this  continent  had  become  an  argent 
want;  and  the  work  of  Judge  Stryker,  so  far  as  we  9an  judge,  seems  about  to 
supply  it." — National  Intelligencer* 

''We  cannot  but  congratulate  the  statesmen,  political  economists,  and  lovers 
of  historical  record,  and  sound  information  of  every  class,  that  we  have  at  length 
among  our  periodicals  one  which  is  eminently  suited  to  its  design,  and  worthy  of 
being  preserved  in  their  libraries.  Such  a  work  has  long  been  deemed  a  dendc' 
ratum,** — Washington  Union. 

"  It  is  a  work  of  very  great  permanent  value,— one  which  supplies  a  lack  long 
felt,  and  which  ought,  therefore,  to  be  well  sustained.  It  is  the  only  work  in  the 
country  which  preserves,  in  a  convenient  form  and  accessible  shape,  official  do- 
cuments— the  true  material  of  historv,  and  every  man  in  any  way  connected  with 
public  life,  finds  it  indispensable  to  have  them  constantly  within  reach.  This  is 
the  only  work  on  which  reliance  for  that  purpose  can  be  placed. 

''It  is  edited  with  great  industry  and  intelligence,  and  contains  an  immense 
amount  of  valuable  information  upon  the  greatest  variety  of  subjects.  It  is  a 
most  excellent  and  useful  work,  and  we  commend  it  very  warmly  to  the  attention 
and  favour  of  the  whole  community." — N.  Y.  Courier  and  Enquirer. 

"  The  American  Register  has  iust  been  issued  by  its  enterprising  editor. 
Judge  Stryker.  It  is  the  most  widely  useful  and  valuable  periodical  publishea 
in  this  country — is  unique  in  its  design,  and  fully  realizes  the  purpose  of  its 
editor.  It  is  conducted  with  singular  industry,  vigilance  and  correctness,  and 
can  be  earnestly  recommended  to  those  who  wish  for  accurate  and  copious 
information  on  the  various  subjects  which  come  within  its  range,  as  without 
a  rival  in  our  periodical  literature." — New  York  Tribune. 
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^'  tt  creates  a  feeling  of  regret,  almost  of  complaint,  on  looking  oVer  such  a  work« 
to  think  that  it  had  not  been  commenced  before.  We  know  not  whether  to  value 
it  more  as  a  book  of  immediate  reference,  which  one  wants  every  day  by  him, 
or  as  a  safe  and  convenient  repository  for  the  future,  to  which  he  may  safely 
refer  for  facts  in  coming  years,  when  the  newspapers  and  loose  pamphlets  in 
which  they  are  ordinarily  seen  shall  be  torn,  mislaid,  or  forgotten.  In  either 
view  of  the  work,  it  is  one  of  high  value  and  public  importance.''—- AiTimcan 
Courier, 

"Stryker's  American  Register  is  just  published,  forming  the  first  portion  of 
the  third  volume.  It  shows  increased  skill  in  collecting  and  digesting  the 
multifarious  information  which  gives  such  a  work  its  value.  It  is  issued  under 
the  superintendence  of  Judge  Stryker,  well  known  as  a  former  resident  of  this 
State,  and  who  gives  evidence  of  his  ability  to  perform  his  task  to  the  public 
acceptance.  An  annual  Register  like  this,  is  an  indispensable  work  in  the 
library  of  alL  who  desire  to  keep  themselves  well  acquamted  with  the  history 
of  the  times.  It  is  of  great  value  both  as  a  work  of  instruction  and  reference." 
— New  York  Evening  Po^t, 

''The  Register  is  issued  b^  Judge  Stryker,  and  is,  in  our  view,  invaluable 
to  every  statesman,  politician,  merchant,  financiet*  and  statistician  in  the 
country.  It  abounds  with  facts,  always  reliable^  and  gleaned  from  the  most 
authentic  sources. 

A  work  like  this  has  long  been  needed.  Some  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  in  the  country  have  commended  it  in  the  warmest  manner.  The  editor 
isat  once  able,  discriminating  and  indefatigable.  Such  a  treasury  of  valuable 
facts  cannot  be  too  liberally  patronized." — Pennsylvania  Inquirer, 

''The  last  number  of  this  excellent  work,  The  American  Register,  has  just 
reached  us.  The  labour  of  its  editor  must  have  been  great  and  untiring,  to 
bring  together,  in  so  condensed  a  form,  a  collection  of  intelligence  so  complete 
and  valuable.  The  only  work  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  it  deserves  a 
general  circulation. 

"Judge  Stryker  enjoyed,  for  many  years  in  this  state,  a  reputation  for  ability 
&nd  learning,  and  we  know  of  no  one  more  competent  to  the  task  of  compiling 
the  history  of  the  passing  period  in  a  form  at  once  compendious  and  compre- 
hensive, with  impartiality  and  judgment." — N,  Y,  Journal  of  Commerce, 

''£ach  successive  number  of  Judge  Stryker*s  valuable  journal,  illustrates 
the  necessity  of  such  a  work.  It  contains  a  most  accurate  digest  of  the  receiit 
historical  events  of  the  Old  and  New  World,  and  valuable  statistical  tables  j 
and  is  conducted  with  great  ability  and  tact." — Pennsylvanian. 

''The  American  Register  and  Magazine  is  a  most  excellent  specimen  of  what 
we  consider  as  altogether  the  most  valuable  quarterly  published  in  America  ; 
with  more  absolutely  useful  matter  that  is  really  worth  preservation,  than  all 
the  other  put  together." — Evening  Bulletin. 


*..« «,  Judge  Stryker.  a  gentleman  of  conceded  ability.    The  Region. 

is  likely  to  become  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  our  periodicals,  and  necessary 
to  every  statesman,  politician,  agriculturist  and  merchant  in  the  country." — Bick' 
nelVs  Reporter, 

"The  Register  is  one  of  the  best  conducted  and  most  valuable  periodicals 
issued  from  the  American  press,  and  we  wish  it,  as  it  deserves,  signal  suc- 
cess."— New  York  Express, 

"A  compendium  like 'The  American  Register' is  an  invaluable  acquisition; 
for  it  is,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  an  encyclopedia  of  instruction,  annually 
revised."— -J7o«^on  Courier. 


n 
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'^  Jod^e  Stryker's  Americaa  Register  is  a  work  of  ralae,  of  which  we  hare 
alwavs  had  occasion  to  speak  with  favour,  and  which  has  received  the  com- 
mendations of  the  press  generally,  as  well  as  those  of  Vice  President  Ftllmore, 
Governor  Seward,  Lewis  Cass,  Abbot  Lawrence,  Horace  Binney,  and  many 
others  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  country.  The  useful  character  of 
such  a  publication  is,  in  fact,  evident  at  a  glance,  forming,  as  it  does,  a  me- 
thodized and  authentic  book  of  reference,  as  convenient  as  it  is  necessary/' — 
North  American. 

*^ Having  just  seen  a  bound  volume  of  the  American  Register,  published  by 
Judge  Strvker,  of  Philadelphia,  we  cannot  refrain  from  again  expressing  our 
sense  of  the  value  of  this  publication,  especially  in  the  semi-annual  form  in 
which  it  is  now  presented,  handsomely  and  durably  bound.  This  work  is 
eminently  worthy  of  support." — Boiton  Evening  Traveller, 

''It  is  not  like  the  ephemeral  magazines  which  have  fulfilled  their  whole  mis* 
sion  when  once  read,  bat  in  all  future  time  is  likely  to  be  referred  to  as  a  reliable 
historical  record  of  great  value." — Presbyterian. 

'^For  varied  information,  and  for  the  amount  of  its  interesting  and  instructive 
reading,  we  know  of  no  publication  of  the  kind  more  desirable." — Banner  of 
the  Cross. 

''This  efficient  editor  displays  great  tact  and  industry  in  condensing  a  vast 
amount  of  information  on  subjects  interesting  to  Bvery  class  of  intelligent 
readers." — Episcopal  Recorder. 

**  It  fills  a  chasm  in  the  world  of  letters^  the  existence  of  which  we  have 
Ion|f  deplored.  The  amount  of  information  contained  in  the  Register  is  as- 
tonishing. The  editor,  Judge  Stryker,  a  gentleman  of  varied  learning,  and 
accomplished  taste,  seems  to  have  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  every  de- 
partment of  human  knowledge,  and  to  give  his  readers  the  key  by  which  they 
may  enter  into  the  temple." — Christian  Chronicle.  * 

"  Its  pages  are  admirably  filled  with  contemporaneous  history,  public  do- 
cuments, interesting  items  of  intelligence,  and  statistical  information  on  many 
subjects." — Christian  Observer. 

''As  a  register  of  events,  and  record  of  documentary  and  statistical  information, 
this  work  has  no  superior. 

"The  ability  with  which  Judge  Stryker  has  thus  far  conducted  this  publica- 
tion, and  the  &vour  with  which  it  has  been  received  by  the  public,  are  ample 
guarantees  for  its  future  popularity  and  sucoe8s."-^Bu^a/o  Courier. 

'*  As  a  book  of  reference,  we  know  of  none  so  happy  fn  its  design.  The  num- 
ber before  us  bears  every  indication  of  being  ably  conducted." — Savannah  Geor^ 
gian. 

"  It  is  a  rich  library  of  itself,  and  fully  meets  the  highest  expectation  of  a 
magazine,  combining  interest  and  usefulness  in  such  proportion  as  to  make  it 
a  treasury  of  knowledge  for  the  present  and  future,  being  alike  valuable  to  this 
and  the  coming  generations." — New  York  School  Journal. 

"  We  have  before  spoken  of  the  merits  of  this  highly  valuable  publication. 
It  contains  a  large  mass  of  important  matter;  it  is  the  history  of  the  times— of 
the  world  as  it  is." — Hartfora  Times. 

"  We  every  where  perceive  the  influence  of  a  determination,  neither  to 
falsify,  nor  to  extenuate,  and  we  have  been  unable  to  detect  a  single  instance 
where  prejudice  or  passion  have  distorted  fact.  Politicians  on  every  side  will 
be  ready  to  do  justice  to  the  decorous  manliness  and  moderation  which  sig- 
nalize ihis  work," — Fredonian. 

'« We  take  great  pleasure  in  noticing  this  capital  periodical,  for  we  know  of 
no  magazine  or  review  that  can  begin  to  compare  with  it  ia  interest  or  value." 
— Lady's  Book. 
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